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The  Sun  and  Moon  in  Photography 

CARL  J.  COE,  A.M. 


0 you  recall  the  ehromos  of  fearful 
memory  that  were  abroad  in  the 
land  from  thirty  to  forty  years  ago? 
And  do  you  remember  in  particular 
that  glorious  creation  of  black  and 
purple  and  orange  in  which, 

“The  moon  rose  over  the  city 
Behind  the  dark  church  tower  ” ? 

By  the  clock  in  the  tower  the  hour  was  clearly 
shown  to  be  midnight,  while  close  at  hand  sailed 
a sharply  crescent  moon!  But  hush!  Let  us 
not  display  any  excessive  mirth  over  the  errors 
into  which  painters  fall  in  “holding  the  mirror 
up  to  nature”;  for,  after  all,  the  conventional 
restrictions  of  their  art  are  not  severe  and  perhaps 
the  artist  who  painted  the  original  of  the  chromo 
did  not  have  in  mind  our  own  common,  every- 
day earth,  but  some  purely  imaginary  world  in 
which  new  moons  are  actually  to  be  seen  high  in 
the  midnight-sky.  And,  furthermore,  let  us  first 
investigate  and  see  whether  we,  as  photographers, 
have  not  many  times  been  even  more  flagrantly 
careless  in  observing  and  interpreting  nature. 
For  our  art  is  a more  conventional  one,  and  it 
is  generally  accepted  that  although  hand-work 
is  permissible  in  photography,  it  should  not 
actually  show  as  such  in  the  finished  product. 
It  follows  that  when,  on  considering  a certain 
landscape  we  decide  that  a moon  or  sun  inserted 
skilfully  would  add  to  its  soulful  quality,  we 
should  put  in  such  a moon  or  sun  as  might 
conceivably  have  been  visible  there.  But  this 
simple  and  readily  accepted  rule  is  not  only  often 
overlooked,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  seldom  observed, 
even  by  photographers  of  some  considerable 
repute.  It  seems  then  that  a simple  statement 
of  the  facts  regarding  the  appearance  of  the 
sun  and  moon  would  be  useful,  although  these 
facts  may  be  observed  readily  by  any  one  who 
cares  to  notice  them. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  apparent  shape  of 
the  sun  and  moon.  The  sun,  of  course,  always 


appears  circular,  except  in  the  rare  cases  when 
it  is  being  eclipsed  or  when  very  near  the  horizon, 
at  which  latter  time  it  appears  slightly  elongated 
sidewise,  due  to  unequal  refraction  of  the  light 
from  its  lower  and  upper  edges.  This,  however, 
is  so  slight  that  it  may  be  disregarded  in  practice; 
and,  in  fact,  we  are  always  quite  safe  to  draw 
Old  Sol  into  our  negatives  with  compasses.  But 
Diana,  true  to  her  sex,  is  more  changeable  and 
requires  more  careful  consideration.  The  ac- 
companying six  outline  drawings  are  exact 
representations  of  the  moon’s  appearance  at 
different  times  in  the  month. 

Number  1.  Time,  2.5  days  before  or  after  new 
moon. 

Moon  rises  2 hours  before  or  after 
sun. 

Number  2.  Time,  4.9  days  before  or  after  new 
moon. 

Moon  rises  4 hours  before  or  after 
the  sun. 

Number  3.  Time,  7.4  days  before  or  after  new 


Moon  rises  6 hours  before  or  after 
sun. 

Number  4.  Time,  9.8  days  before  or  after  new 
moon. 

Moon  rises  8 hours  before  or  after 
sun. 

Number  5.  Time,  12.3  days  before  or  after 
new  moon. 

Moon  rises  10  hours  before  or  after 
sun. 

Number  6.  Time,  14.8  days  before  and  after 
new  moon. 

Moon  rises  12  hours  before  and 
after  sun. 

The  arrow  in  the  figure  points  in  every  case 
toward  that  part  of  the  sky  in  which  the  sun  is 
at  the  moment.  Actually,  of  course,  it  usually 
will  be  below  the  horizon  when  the  moon  is 
prominent  enough  to  be  visible  in  a photograph. 
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At  the  exact  time  of  new  moon,  we  cannot  see 
the  moon  at  all — due  to  its  being  in  almost  the 
same  part  of  the  sky  as  the  sun  and  having  its 
dark  side  turned  directly  toward  us. 

The  other  consideration  is  the  apparent  size 
of  the  sun  and  moon;  and  here  I am  afraid  that 
even  such  exact  observers  of  nature  as  photog- 
raphers, will  have  cause  for  some  amazement. 
If  on  some  clear  evening,  when  there  is  a full 
moon,  you  will  take  an  ordinary  round  lead- 
pencil  and  hold  it  at  arm’s  length  toward  the 
moon  while  closing  one  eye,  you  will  find  that 
it  appears  almost  exactly  as  wide  as  the  moon. 


would  be  about  the  size  of  the  head  of  an  ordinary 
small  brass-pin,  and  with  the  three-inch  lens  of  a 
vest-pocket  camera  the  image  would  only  be  the 
size  of  the  cross-section  of  the  shank  of  the  pin — 
just  a white  dot!  In  the  second  figure  is  shown 
the  size  of  the  images  of  the  full  moon  cast  by 
several  different  lenses,  with  the  focal  length  of 
the  lens  in  inches  indicated  under  each.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that,  since  a picture  held 
in  the  hand  for  viewing  is  about  sixteen  inches 
from  the  eye,  the  ideal  focal  length  of  a lens  to 
produce  such  a picture  is  also  sixteen  inches,  but 
a picture  to  be  hung  on  the  wall  should  be  made 


Now  if  you  are  a person  of  about  average  size, 
the  pencil  will  be  thirty  inches  from  your  eye, 
and  its  diameter  being  three-tenths  of  an  inch, 
it  turns  out  that  one  of  these  quantities  is  exactly 
one  hundred  times  the  other.  Clearly,  this  means 
that  if  we  were  to  make  a picture  of  the  moon, 
the  diameter  of  the  image  would  be  one-one 
hundredth  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens;  or  tak- 
ing a more  nearly  exact  value  from  astronomical 
observations,  the  diameter  of  the  image  would  be 
0.0093  times  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  Now, 
if  I am  not  mistaken,  this  is  much  smaller  than 
you  would  suppose.  For  instance,  with  a lens 
of  eight  inches  focal  length  the  moon’s  image 


with  a lens  of  focal  length  about  thirty  inches. 
Of  course,  in  either  case  the  same  effect  can  be 
produced  by  using  a lens  of  shorter  focal  length 
followed  by  a corresponding  enlargement.  We 
may  conclude  from  this  that  the  ideal  size  for 
the  moon  in  a hand-picture  is  shown  by  the 
circle  numbered  1C,  and  for  a wall-picture 
number  30  is  best.  Perhaps,  at  first,  these  will 
seem  somewhat  small;  but,  doubtless,  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  become  so  used  to 
see  the  moon  portrayed  grossly  exaggerated  in 
size.  It  may  be  well  to  mention,  in  passing, 
that  the  moon’s  apparent  size  is  absolutely 
independent  of  its  distance  above  the  horizon. 
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Some  persons  feel  that  the  moon  appears  larger 
when  near  the  horizon;  but  this  is  not  the  case, 
as  any  one  may  prove  to  himself  readily  by 
measuring  the  apparent  size  of  the  full  moon 


that  has  been  said  about  the  apparent  size  of 
the  moon  applies  without  modification  to  the 
sun.  For,  although,  of  course,  the  sun  is 
enormously  larger  than  the  moon,  still  it  is  also 


with  a pencil  or  ruler  held  at  arm's  length 
when  it  is  just  rising  and,  later,  when  it  is  high 
in  the  sky. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  said  about  the  apparent 
size  of  the  sun;  but  here  is  a ease  where  nature 
has  kindly  made  things  quite  simple  for  us.  All 


enormously  farther  away;  and,  as  a result,  it 
appears  almost  exactly  the  same  size  as  the  moon 
and  the  photographer  should  treat  it  accordingly. 

With  these  instructions  in  mind,  surely  we  can 
all  embellish  our  landscapes  with  suns  and  moons 
without  stint,  “big  as  life  and  twice  as  natural.” 


Data? 

WILLIAM  LUDLUM 


DR  several  years  my  camera  has 
been  reposing — neglected — in  the 
recesses  of  the  attic  storage-room; 
and  although  I have  often  consid- 
ered resuming  the  pursuit  of  my 
most  treasured  hobby,  the  business  of  war  has  in- 
terfered repeatedly  and  continuously.  Not  that 
I have  ever  been  called  upon  to  demonstrate  my 
patriotism  in  the  fighting-lines — being  several 
years  beyond  the  age-limit  for  active  outdoor  ex- 
ercise— but  the  shortage  of  man-power  at  home 
made  steady  attention  to  the  demands  of  mer- 
chandising imperative.  Since  the  end  of  hostili- 
ties, my  thoughts  often  turned  longingly  to  my 
old  love,  and  gradually  the  photographic  bacillus 
propagated  in  my  system  until,  at  last,  it  de- 
veloped into  a full-grown  case  of  “photoitis.” 
No  longer  being  able  to  resist  the  impulse  to  snap 
something  or  someone  at  all  hazards,  I sneaked 
up  the  attic-stairs — when  no  one  was  looking — 
and  stealthily  removed  the  camera  from  its 
dust-covered  case.  Two  of  the  plateholders 
were  filled  and  the  record — a slip  of  paper  which 
I always  placed  in  the  case  after  filling  my 


plateholders — informed  me  that  they  contained 
Orthonon  plates — placed  there  about  three 
years  ago.  As  this  new  venture  into  the  realms 
of  photography  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
beginner’s  first  attempt,  I decided  to  experiment 
with  the  means  at  hand  rather  than  waste  new 
material,  and  I carried  my  outfit  down  to  the 
shop  just  as  it  was — old  plates  and  all. 

With  the  assistance  of  a few  of  our  good- 
natured  employees,  who  expressed  a willingness 
to  stand  in  front  of  my  camera  and  deliver  any 
and  all  things  photographic  that  they  happened 
to  possess  in  the  way  of  form  and  feature,  I 
attempted  a few  trial-exposures.  That  evening, 
after  impatiently  consuming  my  supper,  I hur- 
ried to  my  impromptu  darkroom — the  cold- 
storage  closet  in  the  cellar — to  do  a little  develop- 
ing or,  as  it  afterwards  proved — deviling. 

There  is  an  incandescent  bulb  in  the  closet 
and  I arranged  my  light — as  I have  done  hun- 
dreds of  times — by  covering  it  with  several 
thicknesses  of  red  and  orange  paper.  After 
testing  the  light,  to  see  that  it  was  not  too  strong, 
I proceeded  to  prepare  my  developer — some  old 
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three-solution  pvro  that  I had  had  on  hand  for  a 
long  time — several  years,  in  fact.  When  all 
was  ready,  I stepped  out  into  the  open  cellar 
and  turned  off  the  main  switch,  leaving  only 
the  dim  ruby  light  visible  in  the  darkroom. 
I removed  the  plates  from  one  plateholder,  slid 
the  plates  gently  into  the  developer  and  began  to 
rock  the  tray  carefully  according  to  expert 
formulae.  Before  anything  in  the  shape  of  an 
image  began  to  appear  on  the  film,  I noticed  a 
strong  odor  of  smoke  and,  looking  in  the  direction 
of  my  safe-light,  I detected  a thin  wisp  of  smoke 
ascending  from  the  paper-covered  bulb.  I had 
no  choice  but  to  rush  out  into  the  cellar,  turn 
off  the  current,  then  grope  my  way  back  to  the 
developing-room,  which  had  now  become  a 
darkroom,  indeed.  In  addition,  I barked  my 
shins  on  boxes  and  barrels  several  times  before  I 
reached  my  destination.  I looked  sharply  in 


the  direction  of  the  guilty  lamp,  but  could  detect 
no  sign  of  illumination.  I then  returned  to  my 
developing,  trusting  to  work  out  my  problem  in 
the  dark,  with  nothing  but  my  old-time  photo- 
graphic sense  of  time  and  temperature  to  guide 
me;  in  other  words,  just  plain  guesswork. 
Presently,  I became  conscious  of  a faint  ruby 
glow  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  plates, 
and  turning  to  the  source  of  light  found  that 
the  paper-covering  around  the  electric  bulb  was 
smoldering.  I reached  up,  made  a quick  grab 
and  snatched  the  paper  from  the  bulb.  Before 
I could  get  out  of  the  closet  the  paper  burst  into 
flames  in  my  hand.  I rushed  into  the  cellar, 
bearing  my  unwelcome  torch,  dashed  it  to  the 
cement-floor  and  trampled  out  the  last  remaining 
spark.  After  I was  certain  that  all  danger  of 
fire  had  passed,  I returned  to  the  darkroom  and 
my  plates — by  this  time,  negatives  in  more  ways 
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than  one.  I lifted  them  tenderly  out  of  the 
developer,  rinsed  them  in  clear  water,  after 
knocking  over  several  jars  of  preserves  in  trying 
to  locate  the  tray,  and  then  slid  them  cautiously 
into  the  hypo-tank,  being  determined  to  see 
or  rather  feel  the  thing  through  to  a finish — 
mostly  a bad,  very  bad  finish.  I left  them 
reposing  in  the  hypo  for  about  an  hour  and  then 
turned  on  the  light. 

The  resulting  pictures  accompany  this  article, 
and  why,  by  the  “pink-toed  prophet,”  they  are 
pictures  at  all — in  any  sense — will  be  a life-long 
wonder  to  me.  They  serve  to  demonstrate, 
at  least,  that  sailors  are  not  the  only  ones  whose 
destinies  are  watched  over  by  some  “sweet  little 
cherub  that  sits  up  aloft,”  to  protect  them  when 
all  is  not  well.  Some  guardian  angel  photo- 
graphic surely  must  have  peeped  over  my 


shoulder  as  I rocked  the  tray  and  must  have 
stood  between  the  blazing  paper  and  the  sensitive 
plates  in  my  hour  of  need.  The  plates  revealed 
not  a blemish  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Expert  Photographer  and  Mr.  Expert 
Chemist,  figure  it  out  in  any  way  that  you  like. 
Probe  the  mystery  from  every  known  angle  of 
demonstrated  formulae  and  experience  and  tell 
me  why — the  why  of  these  pictures?  I can 
furnish  no  reliable  or  dependable  data  other 
than  described  above. 

In  conclusion:  when  I tried  to  replace  my 
lamp-covering,  after  visiting  every  stationer  in 
town  without  result,  I came  to  the  conclusion 
that  I had  unwittingly  destroyed  the  last  bit 
of  red  tissue-paper  in  the  United  States,  if  not 
in  the  world.  Hereafter — and  I am  positive 
about  this — I shall  resort  to  the  tank! 
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has  been  my  fortune  to  have 
roamed  about  for  a goodly  number 
of  years,  first  as  a tourist-agent, 
second  as  a book-publisher,  and  for 
last  dozen  for  the  pleasure  of 
making  pictures  and  seeing  the  world. 

In  1894  it  was  my  luck  to  stop  a day  or  two  at 
Honolulu  on  the  way  back  from  a visit  of  several 
months  to  the  Orient.  My  memory  of  that  short 
call  had  for  years  stood  out  as  a garden-spot.  I 
found  it  a delightful  town,  nestled  at  the  foot 
of  green  mountains,  and  looking  out  upon  a 
strangely  blue  sea.  There  were  thriving  shops, 
a busy  people,  and  attractive  homes,  many  of 
which  were  very  pretentious  in  their  well-kept 
semi-tropical  grounds. 

The  summer  of  1916  found  us  traveling  en 
famille  through  the  White  Mountains,  and  the 
restless  desire  to  hit  the  trail  again  was  upon  us, 
for  we  had  been  cooped  up  at  home  since  our 
flight  from  Belgium  in  August,  1914.  South 
America  had  been  talked  of,  the  South  Sea  Is- 
lands that  had  been  calling  for  years,  Java  and 
Japan;  but  as  our  children  required  the  ad- 
vantage of  a good  school,  none  of  these  places 


met  our  requirements.  Honolulu  was  suddenly 
thought  of,  and  reading-matter  and  rates  were 
sent  for.  It  was  soon  learned  that  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  were  well  blessed  with  schools  and  that 
the  city  of  Honolulu  was  a veritable  educational 
center  with  many  public  schools,  besides  a 
number  of  private  ones  and  a college  or  two. 
The  rates  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  by  any 
route  one  might  desire,  were  between  $78  and 
$88  and  sleeping-car  accommodations  $19,  where- 
as, we  later  found  by  experience,  the  meals  en 
route  came  to  less  than  $3  a day  each,  including 
tips  (you  see  there  were  five  of  us).  The  steam- 
ship fare  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  was 
$60;  children  under  twelve  went  for  half-fare 
by  rail  and  boat. 

With  these  facts  in  hand,  we  decided  to  be  in 
Honolulu  by  the  opening  of  the  fall  school- 
term  in  October.  I looked  over  my  camera- 
outfits  and  decided  that  a 4 x 5 Revolving  Back 
Graflex  fitted  with  an  834-inch  Goerz  Dogmar  of 
F/4.5  aperture  would  be  the  best  straight 
camera-outfit,  for  one  could  get  speed  as  well  as 
the  advantage  of  using  the  single  elements  of 
the  lens  for  long-distance  shots.  The  lens  was 


fitted  with  color-screens  of  five,  ten  and  fifteen- 
times  exposure,  as  well  as  for  autochromes. 
Next,  I chose  my  constant  traveling-com- 
panion, a Richard  Verascope,  4.5  x 10.7  mm. 
fitted  with  4.5  Zeiss  Tessar  lenses,  which  has 
several  times  accompanied  us  over  Europe  and 
far  out  on  the  Sahara  Desert  to  strange  and 
interesting  oases.  The  Verascope  was  fitted 
also  for  autochrome-work.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  compared  to  a stereoscope  to  make  a lifelike 
record  of  a trip  of  this  sort  and  the  compactness 
of  this  size  endears  itself  to  the  traveler.  Next, 
it  was  decided  to  take  another  and  larger  stereo 
camera,  a Gaumont  of  6 x 18  cm.  with  Zeiss 
Protar  lenses  working  at  F/6.3.  This  made 
negatives  of  sufficient  size  to  enlarge  to  8 x 10,  a 
choice  of  two  sides  to  pick  from  and  yet  have  a 
stereoscopic  negative  into  the  bargain. 

For  this  camera,  a couple  of  gross  of  portrait- 
films  were  ordered,  cut  to  fit.  This  was  a grave 
mistake,  for  while  the  negatives  gave  splendid 
and  sharp  prints  on  paper,  when  printed  on 
glass  as  stereographs,  they  gave  a fuzzy  im- 
age. For  the  Verascope  a supply  of  Standard 
Orthonon  plates  for  negatives  and  Ilford  Alpha 
for  positives  were  ordered.  When  the  outfit  was 
packed,  a twelve-inch  Smith,  Series  III,  was 
added  for  soft-focus  effects  with  the  Graflex. 
The  Islands  could  be  depended  upon  to  have  in 
stock  standard  sizes  of  plates,  films  and  paper, 
as  well  as  chemicals. 

One  summerlike  day  early  in  October  found  us 
settled  in  a well-known  hotel  at  San  Francisco 
for  four  days,  while  awaiting  the  sailing  of  our 
ship.  It  was  a very  much  more  comely  San 
Francisco  than  the  one  of  1894.  I got  out  the 
Verascope  and  made  exposures  of  the  principal 
streets,  the  bay,  the  Cliff  House,  beach  and  park 
during  the  first  three  days.  On  returning  to  our 
rooms,  after  dinner  on  the  third  day,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  they  had  been  entered,  and  the 
Verascope  and  some  of  the  children’s  jewelry 
stolen.  Everything  else  had  been  locked  in  the 
trunks,  fortunately.  The  manager,  upon  learn- 
ing the  facts,  said  he  would  be  responsible  for 
the  camera,  which  had  been  taken  from  a dress- 
suit  case,  but  not  for  the  jewelry.  As  I had  a 
Richard  catalog,  a cheque  was  soon  in  my  hands 
and  a telegram  sent  to  the  New  York  agent  to 
dispatch  at  once  a new  camera,  in  care  of  my 
Honolulu  banker. 

For  six  days  we  sailed  over  the  sea,  the  last 
three  of  which  were  as  balmy  as  one  could  wish. 
The  gulls,  at  times,  offered  tempting  shots  for 
the  camera;  the  flying  fish  suggested  possi- 
bilities which  were  never  realized ; and  the  heavy 
trade-clouds  which  occasionally  bore  down  upon 
us,  looking  very  savage,  called  for  other  exposures. 
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At  length,  we  came  to  Honolulu,  to  find  that 
it  was  not  the  town  of  1894,  but  an  up-to-date 
city  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
with  numerous  trolley-lines,  automobile-filled 
streets,  music-halls,  motion-picture  houses,  de- 
partment-stores, fascinating  American,  Japanese 
and  Chinese  shops  and  fine  hotels  and  clubs. 

Like  most  visitors,  we  chose  not  to  settle  in 
the  city  proper,  but  at  that  delightful  suburb  of 
Waikiki,  with  its  song-famous  beach  nestled  at 
the  foot  of  Diamond  Head,  an  extinct  volcano. 
This  spot  lies  about  twenty  minutes  away  by 
trolley  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  or  in  other 
words,  about  three  and  a half  miles  out.  At 
Waikiki,  amid  cocoanut-palms,  semi-tropical 
foliage  and  brilliant  flowers,  are  several  hotels 
and  boarding-houses.  We  had  heard  of  a small 
hotel,  called  the  Ainahou,  which  had  for  years 
been  the  home  until  her  death,  of  Princess 
Likilike,  the  Queen’s  sister.  We  found  it  situated 


just  back  of  Waikiki  Beach  in  some  twelve  acres 
of  private  park  which  was  a fairyland  of  cocoanut, 
date,  royal,  travelers  and  other  palms,  inter- 
spersed with  bread-fruit,  mango,  fig  and  the 
biggest  banyan- tree  on  the  Islands.  The  hedge 
of  the  drive  into  the  estate  was  lined  with 
brilliant  hibiscus,  and  a small  lily-pond  stood  at 
each  side  of  the  way,  filled  with  pink  pond-lilies. 
The  nearest  scene  to  this  enchanting  spot  that 
it  has  been  my  lot  to  see,  is  Count  Lambeth’s 
garden,  just  outside  of  the  oasis  of  Biskra  on  the 
Sahara,  so  well-known  by  the  book,  “The  Garden 
of  Allah.” 

The  main  house  resembled  a typically  pros- 
perous New  England  summer -home  of  about  the 
period  of  1880,  except  its  verandas  were  wider 
and  used  as  a dining-hall  and  lounge.  We  were 
soon  settled  in  a cosy,  electric-lighted  shack 
called  a “bungalow,”  which  had  an  outdoor 
screened-in  living-room,  leading  off  the  principal 
sleeping-room,  which  in  turn  connected  with  a 
bath  at  the  rear,  and  another  sleeping-room  on 
the  left.  This  retreat  of  ours  was  separated  from 
the  main  house  with  its  dining-verandas  by  a 
small  court-like  space  containing  a rather  large 
concrete  swimming-pool  of  crystal-like  water 
shaded  by  palms  and  foliage-trees. 

The  rate  we  paid  for  our  comfortable  quarters, 
and  three  excellent  meals  a day,  in  this  Edenlike 
spot,  was  $180  a month  for  the  five  of  us — $36  a 
month  each.  Think  of  it!  Not  only  did  we  get 
our  “board  and  bed,”  but  they  fixed  up  a good 
sized  developing-room  and  installed  in  it  electric 
lights  and  told  me  where  to  find  the  ice-box. 

We  soon  had  the  children  enrolled  at  the  ex- 
cellent Punahou  School,  as  day-scholars,  at  the 
rate  of  $75  a year,  which  with  its  eight  modern 
buildings  of  concrete  and  stone  is  situated  in 
eighty  acres  of  grounds  surrounded  by  a thriving 
hedge  of  night-blooming  cereus.  This  sounds 
like  a fairy  story,  does  it  not?  But  it  is  only 
Honolulu  and  all  true. 

You  may  be  sure  that  it  did  not  take  me  long 
to  find  out  what  the  city  could  boast  in  the  way 
of  photographic  depots.  I found  that  they 
were  numerous  enough — not  only  American,  but 
Japanese.  Of  them  all,  however,  the  Honolulu 
Photographic  Supply  Company  was  pre-eminent 
with  its  large  salesroom  well  stocked  with  a 
goodly  variety  of  cameras,  lenses,  printing- 
papers,  chemicals,  plates  and  films.  It  is  run  by 
two  college-bred  brothers,  by  the  name  of  Warren, 
who  are  well  up  in  photo-chemistry  and  optics, 
with  the  help  of  a staff  of  pleasant  and  intelligent 
assistants.  The  finishing-department,  which 
makes  it  a rule  to  develop  your  exposures  and 
turn  the  results  out  printed  on  Velox,  Azo,  Artura 
or  Cyko,  as  you  prefer,  in  twenty-four  hours,  is 


in  the  hands  of  Chinese  and  the  work  is  of  the 
finest  quality.  The  prices  are  the  same  as  in  the 
United  States  proper. 

There  were  several  things  to  learn  about  the 
conditions  to  photographic  success.  First,  as  to 
the  light-value,  which  is  by  no  means  as  fast  as 
one  would  expect  for  twenty  degrees  north  of  the 
equator.  However,  the  shops  print  for  their 
customers  an  excellent  exposure-table  which  it 
is  wise  to  adhere  to, — F/ll  at  one  twenty-fifth 
of  a second  with  a compound  shutter  is  the 
speed  which  one  will  use  the  most,  although 
one  may  be  successful  with  F/16  at  1/25,  in 
many  cases. 

As  the  temperature  in  winter  and  summer  runs 
usually  from  sixty-eight  degrees  at  night  to 
eighty-four  degrees  at  midday,  the  tap-water  is 
just  too  warm  for  proper  development  and  must 
be  reduced  a few  degrees  by  ice.  The  developing- 
tank  is  worked  best  in  a pail  of  chilled  water,  or 
in  case  of  a tray,  by  placing  it  in  a larger  tray  of 
chilled  water  with  some  ice  in  it.  Plates  must  be 
fixed  in  a chrome-alum  fixing-bath,  such  as  that 
given  in  the  Cramer  Manual.  Prints  may  be 
fixed  in  the  regular  acid  hardening-bath,  such  as 
Eastman  puts  up  or  gives  the  formula  for. 

It  did  not  take  me  many  weeks  to  get  tired  of 
carrying  around  a camera  of  the  size  of  my 
Revolving  Back  Graflex,  and  I soon  sold  it  at  a 
ten  per  cent  loss  and  bought  a 3A  Special  Kodak 
fitted  with  a 2B,  Bausch  and  Lomb  Tessar  and  a 
5x7  Premo  (No.  9)  to  which  I had  fitted  my 
Goerz  Dogmar  and  Smith  lenses.  It  was  then  I 
felt  myself  well  equipped  for  the  beauties  of  the 
Island,  except  that  I needed  a car  to  reach  the 
grander  scenes.  I looked  into  the  matter  and 
shortly  purchased  a second-hand  Ford  for  $340, 
including  a new  shoe  and  two  tubes,  which  I sold 
the  following  April  for  $290  to  the  first  customer 
who  answered  my  advertisement  in  one  of  the 
Honolulu  daily  papers. 

I was  now  well  fixed,  and  the  way  we  ran  that 
poor  “Lizzy”  about  the  Island  of  Oahu  was  a 
shame.  We  covered  nearly  5000  miles  on  a bit  of 
land  not  much  over  one  hundred  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. We  climbed  the  mountain-roads, 
we  did  the  valleys,  we  sped  along  the  shores  and 
beaches  and,  where  there  were  no  roads,  we  went 
just  the  same.  Under  the  back-seat  of  the  thing 
we  carried  a folding  stove  and  eatables,  such  as 
ears  of  corn,  steak,  lobster,  pineapples,  etc.,  and 
on  a fender  a bag  of  charcoal.  Between  us,  the 
photographic  outfits  were  packed,  and  with 
gasoline  at  only  twenty-one  cents  a gallon  and 
the  ear  doing  eighteen  to  the  gallon,  we  had  no 
care  except  to  reach  a bed  before  midnight. 

On  the  route  around  the  Island,  at  about 
equal  distance  from  one  another,  are  four  hotels 
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which  are  very  comfortable  and,  when  we  found 
it  convenient  to  our  plans,  we  stopped  at  one  of 
them. 

With  thousands  of  Japanese,  Chinese,  Koreans. 
Hawaiians,  Filipinos  and  South-Sea  Island 
peoples,  besides  whites  of  all  nationalities,  one  can 
make  genre-studies  to  one’s  heart’s  content. 
The  women  of  the  Oriental  countries  all  dress  in 
their  native  costumes;  thus  you  meet  the  grace- 
ful Japanese  women  in  kimonos,  the  Chinese,  in 
their  embroidered  jackets  and  trousers;  the 
Filipinos  in  big-sleeved  waists  and  so  on. 

Waikiki  Beach,  with  the  white  girls  diving, 
swimming  or  lying  about  on  the  sand  in  one-piece 
bathing-costumes;  the  surf-board  riders  tearing 
along  on  the  crest  of  waves;  the  outrigger 
canoes  coasting  on  the  surf  with  Diamond  Head 
as  a background,  offer  material  for  the  best  of 
technique. 

Honolulu  harbor,  with  ships  from  all  parts  of 
the  Pacific  and  its  Japanese  fishing-fleet  of  sam- 
pans, makes  good  hunting-ground.  Then  comes 
the  market  with  its  strange  mingling  of  nationali- 
ties and  costumes,  its  odd  fish,  vegetables  and 
fruits.  Just  beyond  is  street  after  street  of  Ori- 
ental shops  and  homes  with  queer  signs  and  in- 
teresting contents,  with  a temple  and  theater  to 
give  effect. 

Farther  afield,  yet  on  the  trolley-line,  are 
Chinese  duck-farms,  rice-fields  and  taro  patches, 
where  on  an  occasion  you  may  see  a water  buffalo 
hitched  to  a plow  sloughing  about  guided  by  a 
Chinese  farmer.  Still  farther  off  are  sugar  and 
pineapple  plantations  with  their  activities,  to 
photograph. 

To  me  the  land-  and  waterscapes  called  strongly. 
The  deeply  eroded  mountains,  lovely  valleys, 
waterfalls,  small  rivers  and  palm  vistas  against 
strangely  clouded  skies;  the  rocky  coast  with 
great  waves  dashing  their  surf  high  in  the  air, 
and  in  contrast  the  pretty  homes  set  in  semi- 
tropical  gardens  shaded  by  unfamiliar  trees, 
from  which  the  magenta  and  purple  Bougain- 
villea vines  festoon  themselves,  offered  com- 
positions galore. 

The  autochromist  will  delight  in  the  sunsets, 
undreamed  of  in  strangeness  and  beauty  on  the 
mainland,  in  the  rainbows  and  the  brilliant  color, 
everywhere.  And  when  the  night  falls  and  the 
camera  has  been  laid  aside,  there  are  the  music- 
halls,  the  “movies”  and  the  roof-garden  on 
Honolulu’s  greatest  hotel  with  its  dancing  and 
its  iced  drinks;  or  Heinie’s  restaurant  over  the 
sea  at  Waikiki,  where  the  dance  to  Hawaiian 
music  is  always  on;  or  yet,  again,  the  occasional 
concerts  and  hula  dances  at  the  hotels. 

If  one  prefers  a quiet  evening  with  books,  one 
has  Honolulu’s  large  and  well-stocked  library  to 


draw  from,  where  the  most  recent  books  may  be 
had  as  well  as  those  of  the  past. 

I have  no  space — even  if  I could  find  words — 
to  describe  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  views,  that 
from  the  Pali,  some  seven  miles  back  from  the 
city,  where  one  looks  down  on  eighteen  miles  of 
variegated  plantations  and  a turquoise  sea  re- 
lieved by  fantastic  mountains. 

All  this  is  on  the  Island  of  Oahu,  yet  there  are 
seven  other  inhabited  islands,  of  which  Maui, 
with  its  great  extinct  volcano,  rising  10,032  feet, 
its  valleys  and  beautiful  shores,  is  worth  a visit. 

Hawaii  is  less  than  eighteen  hours  by  steamer 
to  the  southeast  from  Honolulu.  The  steamer 
lands  one  at  the  little  city  of  Hilo,  where  attract- 
ive hotels  offer  rest.  Photographic  films  are  to  be 
found  at  the  drug-stores,  so  one  may  make  doubly 
sure  to  have  enough,  after  visiting  the  waterfall 
outside  of  the  town  and  making  the  scenic  rail- 
road trip  of  thirty-four  miles  to  Paauilo  and  back, 
through  marvelous  scenery  of  varied  grandeur, 
before  taking  one  of  the  automobile  stages  to  the 
Volcano  House,  a modern  hotel,  thirty-one  miles 
distant,  on  the  edge  of  the  great  crater.  From 
here  can  be  seen  Mauna  Kea  and  Mauna  Loa, 
capped  with  snow  and  rising  13,825  and  13,675 
feet.  Looking  down  from  the  hotel,  the  eye  sees 
a crater  of  cold  hard  lava,  7.85  miles  in  circum- 
ference, suggesting  a moon  crater,  near  the 
middle  of  which  rises  the  smoke  of  the  “House  of 
Everlasting  Fire” — one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  An  automobile  road  takes  you  easily  to 
the  firepit;  but  a camera-man  should  walk  the 
three  miles  to  it  over  the  cold  lava  bed,  for  the 
curious  formations  on  the  way  will  offer  many 
tempting  pictures.  A tripod  comes  into  play  at 
the  active  volcano,  for  one  must  stay  well  into 
the  night  to  see  the  weird  and  awful  scene  at  its 
best.  Thick  clothing  and  a coat  are  found  to 
be  indispensable. 

There  are  no  words  to  describe  this  awful  lake 
of  boiling  lava  with  orange-colored  geysers  of 
liquid  fire,  except  “awful”  and  “fascinating.” 
I made  a series  of  twelve  autochromes  of  it,  after 
I had  overcome  my  terror  of  the  vast,  ulcerlike 
thing.  Starting  in  at  three  p.m.  with  three  and  a 
half  seconds  exposure  at  F/8,  I finished  at  eight 
p.m.  amid  the  surging  chaos  of  orange  red  with  an 
exposure  of  ninety  seconds  at  F/4.5.  Strange  to 
say,  all  the  autochromes  were  good.  Of  course, 
I made  many  exposures  with  my  3A  Kodak,  but 
no  photographs;  even  the  excellent  motion- 
pictures  that  have  been  made  fail  to  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  scene.  The  way  to  the 
crater  from  Hilo  is  in  spots  a dreamland  of 
tropical  foliage  of  which  the  bordering  tree-fern 
stands  out  vividly  in  my  memory. 

Before  closing,  I must  speak  of  Kauai,  the 
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northernmost  island  of  the  Hawaiian  group,  called 
the  “Garden  Island,"  a night’s  journey  from 
Honolulu.  Here — the  mountains  are  more  deeply 
eroded  than  on  Oahu  and  in  Waimea  Canyon, 
which  is  reached  easily  by  horseback  from 
the  town  of  Waimea — I found  a second  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado  in  color  and  formation. 
Huge  gorges  run  into  the  heart  of  the  island, 
among  which  Olokele  Canyon,  several  thousands 
of  feet  deep,  impressed  me  as  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  sights  it  has  been  my  fortune  to 
behold. 

I must  not  forget  to  mention  the  little  towns, 
the  plantations,  the  waterfalls,  the  wonderful 
beaches  backed  by  towering,  fantastic  mountains 
— especially  the  picturesque  and  charming 
Hanalei  section  on  the  northern  coast. 

Hawaii  may  be  visited  in  summer  with  as  much 
comfort  as  in  winter.  The  highest  temperature 
recorded  over  a series  of  years  is  eighty-seven,  I 
believe.  September  and  October  are,  perhaps,  a 
little  sultry;  but  the  rest  of  the  year  is  ideal. 


Mark  Twain  puts  it  comprehensively  when  he 
describes  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  “the  loveliest 
fleet  of  islands  that  ever  dropped  anchor  in  any 
sea.” 

Now  for  a confession : I had  too  many  cameras. 
If  I went  again,  I would  confine  myself  to  a 3A 
Kodak  and  a Verascope,  and  trust  to  the  en- 
larging-camera  and  a Verito  lens  on  my  return  to 
get  results. 


You  Americans  have  pictorial  material  that 
would  drive  us  in  England  crazy.  You  must, 
you  simply  must,  paint  and  tell  of  this  amazing 
America.  Our  painters  are  still  wallowing  in 
the  slough  in  which  for  years  they  have  been 
deep.  The  war  itself  has  failed  to  pull  them  out. 
Exhibitions  of  our  artists’  work  display  an  in- 
credible lack  of  interest  in  the  everyday-affairs 
of  life.  As  the  periodic  exhibitions  come  and 
go,  what  do  we  behold  upon  the  walls  of  our 
academies?  For  the  most  part  rows  of  lifeless 
portraits;  landscapes  which,  because  of  the  scant 
local  color  they  possess,  are  attempts  to  depict 
we  are  at  a loss  to  say  what  quarters  of  the  globe; 
still-lifes,  and  always  nudes. 

Nudes  there  are  on  trees;  nudes  ambling 
beside  brooks;  nudes  sprawling  upon  sofas. 
Pink  nudes  we  see,  red  nudes,  blue  nudes,  and 
chalky  white.  Well  painted  they  are  almost 
always,  cleverly,  dexterously;  but  why,  we 
question  wonderingly,  do  our  artists  give  their 
talents  to  subjects  such  as  these?  What  have 
nudes  to  do  with  the  problems  of  the  world? 

The  greatest  questions  of  the  ages  confront 
man  to-day.  There  has  been  no  moment  in 
history  more  fraught  with  possibilities.  All  na- 
tions of  the  earth  are  tense  with  hope,  with  ex- 
pectation, with  passionate  desires.  All  have 
visions  and  ideals.  Humanity  is  grasping  after 
brotherhood.  And  brotherhood  is  now  a thing 
all  but  accomplished.  The  great  forces  of  the 
age  have  brought  the  dream  about.  Man  has 
harnessed  matter  and  fused  the  nations  into  one. 
He  flings  his  railroads  from  shore  to  shore, 
ploughs  the  deeps  with  mighty  ships,  connects 
the  continents,  the  races,  with  airplanes,  liners, 
telephones,  wireless  and  ocean  cables.  And  as 
he  builds  his  railroads,  ships,  man  fills  the 
heavens  with  his  message,  rears  beauty  against 
the  clouds.  The  furnace  roars,  the  buildings 
tower,  the  scaffoldings  of  shipways  loom,  steam 
and  smoke  boil  into  the  sky.  What  subjects 
these  are  for  the  artist!  Behold  the  chances  to 
keep  before  the  eyes  of  men  the  beauty  and  the 
purpose  of  their  work!  Thornton  Oakley. 
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great  source  of  difficulty  in  the 
pics  is  not  the  heat  but  the  damp, 
at  alone  is  easily  dealt  with,  but 
■ combination  of  heat  and  damp 
kes  the  lot  of  the  photographer 
by  no  means  an  enviable  one.  Damp  is  the  great 
enemy,  but  insects  and  germ  growths,  which 
thrive  on  gelatine,  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Nevertheless,  with  forethought  and  reasonable 
care,  one’s  hobby  can  be  carried  on  with  success, 
even  in  the  worst  climates. 

Apparatus 

The  first  consideration  is  choice  of  apparatus. 
One  reads  much  about  special  tropical  models, 
but  it  is  surprising  how  few  one  sees  in  actual 
practice.  Out  of  every  hundred  cameras  one 
comes  across  in  the  tropics,  ninety-nine  are  just 
the  ordinary  varieties;  and  for  those  who  are 
only  birds  of  passage,  or  who  indulge  photography 
only  in  the  dry  season,  these  are  quite  good 
enough  if  not  exposed  too  long  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  In  the  damp  weather,  however,  if  the 
camera  is  not  very  carefully  kept  in  a drying- 
room  or  in  an  airtight  case,  mildew  soon  covers 
all  the  leather,  the  leather  itself  begins  to  peel 
off,  and  glued  parts  to  fall  to  pieces,  so  that  the 
camera  quickly  becomes  useless.  Therefore,  if 
one  intends  to  do  photography  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  and  wishes  the  camera  to  be  as  handy  as 
possible,  some  special  model  is  necessary;  but  in 
most  cases  a brass-bound  camera  of  mahogany 
would  be  just  as  satisfactory  as  one  of  teak,  and 
would  be  much  lighter.  Of  course,  in  cases  where 
the  very  worst  conditions  have  to  be  met — and 
there  must  be  no  doubt  whatever  about  the 
capacity  of  the  material  to  stand  them — teak  is 
the  wood  par  excellence;  but  such  cases  are  very 
rare.  In  such  a model  the  bellows  must  be  of 
Russia  leather,  which  is  not  so  loved  of  insects 
as  the  usual  kind;  and  steel  should  be  avoided 
altogether.  In  fact,  steel  should  not  enter  into 
the  composition  of  any  apparatus  to  be  used  in 
the  tropics. 

If  a focal-plane  shutter  is  used,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  rubber  quickly  perishes  in  a 
hot,  damp  climate,  so  that  the  fabric  should  con- 
tain none  of  that  material.  In  choosing  a lens, 
it  should  be  seen  that  all  the  components  are 
readily  accessible  for  cleaning,  and  for  the  very 
worst  conditions  a brass  mount  is  better  than 
aluminum,  which  will  not  resist  the  climatic  con- 
ditions so  well  as  brass.  The  ordinary  lens-cap 


is  very  susceptible  to  damp,  and  for  that  reason 
is  generally  a source  of  evil  rather  than  good.  It 
is  better  to  have  the  lens  unprotected  than 
covered  with  a damp  lens-cap.  A brass  or  metal 
cap,  however,  is  quite  safe. 

The  glare  of  the  sun  is  so  great  in  the  tropics, 
especially  where  roads  and  buildings  are  white, 
that  a lens-hood  is  more  desirable  than  in  Eng- 
land. If  a focusing-cloth  is  used,  it  should  be 
white  on  the  outside.  It  is  astonishing  how  hot 
one  becomes  under  the  usual  black  cloth.  If  an 
antinous  release  is  used,  its  core  should  be  of  brass 
or  copper,  not  steel. 

Materials 

As  regards  materials,  it  is  preferable — if  much 
work  is  done — to  get  them  direct  from  England 
(or  the  United  States).  Plates  stand  damp 
better  than  films;  in  fact,  I have  known  a spool 
of  films  become  a solid  mass.  Plates  are  best  sent 
out  in  soldered  tin  boxes,  two  dozen  in  a box.  If 
opened  only  as  required,  good  plates  stored  in 
this  way  will  last  for  years.  In  that  case  it  is 
advisable  to  store  them  as  dry  as  possible,  in  an 
air-tight  case  for  example,  as  otherwise  rust  may 
in  time  eat  through  the  boxes.  Paper  should  be 
kept  in  the  same  way,  or  in  metal  boxes  sealed 
with  rubber  tape,  or  cylinders  similar  to  those 
supplied  for  platinum  paper.  If  rubber  tape  is 
used,  it  should  be  renewed  frequently. 

Rubber  bulbs  and  tubing  should  be  stored  in 
the  dark,  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  and  be  rubbed 
over  liberally  with  French  chalk,  which  prevents 
oxidation.  Care  should  be  taken  that  there  is  no 
kink  in  the  tubing,  and  that  no  chalk  is  allowed 
to  get  into  the  camera  or  any  valves. 

Filters  and  safe-lights  are  very  susceptible  to 
attack  by  damp  and  germ-growth,  as  they  con- 
sist of  a layer  of  gelatine  between  two  sheets  of 
glass.  They  should,  therefore,  always  be  kept  in 
one  of  the  cases  and  be  frequently  examined.  It 
is  a pity  that  the  binding  of  filters  and  safe-lights 
for  use  in  the  tropics  is  not  cemented  with  some 
waterproof  solution  or  cement. 

Bottles  containing  chemicals  should  be  kept 
hermetically  sealed  with  paraffin  wax.  This 
should  be  done  whenever  a bottle  is  opened. 
Liquid  developers  such  as  Azol  keep  well;  and 
tabloid  chemicals,  being  compressed,  are  not  so 
affected  by  damp  as  loose  chemicals. 

There  is  always  a tendency  in  very  hot  weather 
to  make  a coolie  carry  the  camera  if  it  is  a large 
one.  But  this  is  a course  to  be  deprecated,  as  he 
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may  drop  it  or  have  some  other  mishap,  in  which 
case  you  may  rest  assured  that  he  will  be  very 
careful  not  to  mention  the  fact’,  ynd  'you  piay  go 
on  spoiling  plate  after  plate  in  blissful  ignorance.1' 
It  is  also  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  get 
apparatus  repaired. 

Exposure 

Most  people  imagine  that  in  the  tropics  ex- 
posures are  short.  This  is  the  case  in  bright  sun- 
shine with  very  little  shadow;  but  when  there 
are  heavy  shadows  in  the  foreground  it  is  useless 
to  trust  to  one’s  preconceived  ideas.  The  only 
thing  to  do  is  invariably  to  use  a reliable  exposure- 
meter,  testing  the  light  in  the  shadows,  and  work- 
ing to  results. 

One  of  the  great  rules  of  tropical  photography 
is  to  expose  as  soon  as  possible  after  taking  the 
plate  out  of  its  airtight  box,  and  to  develop  im- 
mediately after  exposure. 

Development 

It  is  important  that  plates  shall  be  handled  as 
little  as  possible,  and  with  that  end  it  is  advisable 
to  use  a tank,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  operations 
can  be  completed  without  touching  the  plates 
after  once  putting  them  in.  It  is  also  desirable 
that  development  shall  not  be  too  prolonged. 

Many  people  use  ice  with  the  water ; but  I have 
always  preferred  to  use  the  water  at  its  normal 
temperature,  as  with  ice  it  is  difficult  to  maintain 
a constant  condition.  With  the  plate  I generally 
use  (the  Wratten  panchromatic)  I have  had  no 
trouble  with  frilling,  provided  proper  care  has 
been  taken.  Azol  and  Rvtol  are  the  developers 
I have  always  used.  The  first  is  among  those 
worked  out  on  the  special  Watkins  thermometer, 
which  shows  the  time  of  development  for  all 
plates  specified  on  the  Watkins  card  at  any  given 
temperature. 

Amidol,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  can  be  used 
without  an  alkali,  is  specially  suitable  for  develop- 
ing plates  in  high  temperatures.  Any  of  the 
standard  formulae  may  be  used.  Above  80° 
Fahr.  one  may  get  a little  fog,  but  the  following 
developer  can  be  used,  it  is  said,  up  to  104 
Fahr.  with  good  results,  both  as  regards  fog  and 
prevention  of  the  melting  of  the  film: 


Water 35  ounces 

Amidol  or  diamidophenol 75  grains 

Sodium  sulphite  (anhydrous). . 7)4  drams 

Ammonium  sulphate  crystals..  8 ounces 

Potassium  bromide 45  grains 


The  mixed  developer  will  not  keep  for  more 
than  a few  days.  The  ammonium  sulphate  can 
be  replaced  by  4)  2 ounces  of  anhydrous  sodium 
sulphate.  For  tank-use,  it  would  be  necessary 


to  hscp?fi)iri)  by1  actual  experiment  the  times  for 
development  at  different  temperatures, 
i The  plates,  should  go  direct  from  the  developer 
Into  a hardening  fixing-bath.  The  following  is  a 
good  one: 


Potassium  metabisulphite 150  grains 

Hypo 4 ounces 

Water 20  ounces 

Chrome  alum 150  grains 


Dissolve  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named. 

When  washing  the  plates,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  warmer  the  water  the  more 
soluble  is  the  hypo,  so  that  washing  need  not  be  so 
prolonged  as  in  England.  A simple  test  to  see 
whether  washing  has  been  sufficient,  is  to  take 
some  of  the  water  in  which  the  plates  have  been 
washed,  and  make  it  a pale  pink  with  potassium 
permanganate.  If  it  has  retained  its  color  at  the 
end  of  half  an  hour,  the  washing  can  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory.  Organic  matter,  as  well  as  hypo, 
however,  will  turn  the  water  brown,  so  some 
unused  water  should  be  tested  at  the  same  time. 

With  these  precautions,  frilling  should  be  rare 
even  if  ice  is  not  used,  but  should  it  occur  the 
plate  should  be  soaked  in  methylated  spirit  and 
the  film  pressed  down  with  the  finger. 

Drying  Negatives 

The  adventures  of  the  plate,  however,  are  not 
ended  yet.  In  damp  tropical  weather,  it  is 
astonishing  how  long  it  takes  to  dry,  and  in  the 
meantjme  the  gelatine  is  apt  to  become  pitted,  or 
germs  spoil  it  in  patches,  whereas  cockroaches  and 
other  pests  delight  in  making  a meal  from  the 
most  important  spots.  Hardening  is  some  pro- 
tection against  these;  but  a further  safeguard,  so 
far  as  insects  are  concerned,  is  to  make  a rectan- 
gular frame  with  a post  at  each  corner,  so  that 
the  whole  can  stand  over  the  drying-rack,  and 
then  to  cover  it  with  a miniature  mosquito- 
curtain.  This  is  also  a protection  against  dust. 

As  regards  pitting  and  germ-growths,  besides 
the  hardening  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  dry  the 
plates  as  fast  as  possible.  A current  of  air  from 
a fan  should  be  directed  on  to  them,  or  they 
should  be  placed  in  a drying-room  (not  hot 
enough  to  melt  the  gelatine),  or  soaked  in 
methylated  spirit  before  drying.  This  com- 
modity, however,  is  sometimes  less  readily  ob- 
tainable than  in  England,  and  the  more  water  it 
absorbs  the  less  is  its  efficacy.  It  can  be  revived, 
however,  by  putting  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate 
into  it.  This  draws  the  water  from  the  spirit, 
which,  after  a few  hours,  can  be  run  off,  and  the 
sodium  carbonate,  after  drying  in  a shovel  over  a 
fire,  is  ready  for  use  again.  The  best  course  is  to 
dry  it  immediately  before  use,  as  it  absorbs 
moisture  from  the  air. 
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After  the  negative  has  been  dried,  it  should  be 
varnished,  especially  if  it  is  to  be  used  much  for 
printing-out  purposes,  as  with  a hot  damp  at- 
mosphere the  silver  from  the  paper  is  bound  to 
affect  an  unprotected  negative.  If  the  negatives 
are  not  varnished,  they  should  be  kept  face  to 
face  in  metal  boxes  sealed  with  rubber  tape.  As 
mentioned  previously,  all  rubber  tape  should  be 
renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  it  deteriorates. 

Gaslight  and  Bromide  Papers 

For  gaslight  papers  I have  always  used  the 
same  developers  as  for  plates,  though  for  bromide 
paper  amidol  cannot  be  beaten.  If  the  prints  are 
to  be  toned,  it  is  essential  that  they  be  hardened, 
or  blistering  will  certainly  result.  The  following 
hardening-fixer  is  a good  one.  It  is  clear,  and  so 
allows  the  prints  to  be  readily  seen  at  all  times : 


Sodium  citrate 

Table  salt 4 parts 

Common  alum 4 “ 

Potassium  metabisulphite 4 “ 

Hypo 40  “ 

Water 200  “ 

If  fogging  should  occur  with  amidol,  metol- 
hydroquinone  may  be  used.  The  film-side  of  pa- 
pers should  not  be  handled,  and  fixing  and  wash- 
ing should  be  completed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Should  the  reader  happen  to  be  in  a district 
which,  although  hot,  is  at  the  same  time  always 
dry,  he  may  relax  certain  of  the  precautions  sug- 
gested in  this  article;  but  if  it  is  damp  (which 
most  parts  of  the  tropics  are  for  long  periods  of 
the  year),  then,  however  careful  he  may  be,  he 
must  not  expect  that  things  will  always  go  well. 
All  kinds  of  unexpected  mishaps  occur,  but  they 
must  be  dealt  with  by  the  individual  as  they 
arise. — The  Amateur  Photographer. 


What  is  a Perfect  Negative? 


THE  modern  methods  of  negative  develop- 
ment, such  as  by  tank  or  other  mechanical 
means,  tend  to  produce  uniform  results;  but  the 
question  that  every  worker  should  ask  himself 
is,  “Are  my  negatives  uniformly  good?”  There 
are  great  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a perfect  negative.  There  are  devotees 
of  the  plucky  negative,  of  the  thinly  graded 
negative  and  of  the  happy  medium.  The 
general  idea  seems  to  be  to  get  negatives  of  a 
quality  to  suit  the  printing-process  used. 

If  we  examine  the  work  of  our  leading,  high- 
class  photographers,  we  find  invariably  that 
their  prints  are  brilliant  without  any  suggestion 
of  hardness,  fine  gradation  and  “juicy”  darks, 
and,  in  most  cases  that  have  come  under  our  ob- 
servation, the  negatives  have  been  distinctly  on 
the  plucky  side,  but  always  fully  exposed. 

In  our  opinion,  the  printing-quality  of  a nega- 
tive is  more  influenced  by  correct  lighting  of  the 
sitter,  and  by  full  exposure,  than  by  development. 
The  high-class  man  makes  a special  study  of 
lighting,  but  too  often  does  the  lower-grade  man 
use  the  same  lighting  for  all  kinds  of  sitters,  and, 
in  order  to  preserve  detail  in  a white  dress,  for 
example,  the  tonality  of  the  other  parts  is  sacri- 
ficed. We  are  convinced  that  the  perfect  nega- 
tive is  obtained  only  by  correct  lighting  to  suit 
the  gradation  and  color  of  the  subject,  followed 
by  a full  exposure  upon  a plate  that  will  render 
the  color-values  correctly.  The  development  of 
such  a plate  should  be  a mechanical  operation, 
and  if  by  error  it  is  overdeveloped,  it  will  still 


yield  a perfect  result  by  increasing  the  exposure 
of  the  print. 

When  once  the  lighting  and  exposure  are 
perfected,  attention  must  be  directed  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  best  degree  of  intensity  to  obtain  on 
development,  and  while  we  do  not  in  any  way 
depreciate  the  thinly  graded  negative,  we  think 
that,  from  the  view-point  of  results  and  reduc- 
tion of  waste  in  printing,  the  density  should  be 
on  the  full  side.  Every  printer  knows  that,  in 
order  to  obtain  a perfect  print  from  a thinly 
graded  negative,  the  exposure  must  be  exact, 
whereas  a print  from  a negative  of  greater  re- 
sistance may  have  had  an  error  in  exposure  of 
50  or  100%  and  yet  yield  a good  result.  This  is 
a point  well  worth  consideration,  and  we  may 
remind  our  friends  of  the  perfect  prints  that  the 
“old-timers”  used  to  produce  from  their  pyro- 
ammonia  negatives.  These  negatives,  although 
appearing  to  be  on  the  thin  side,  possessed  the 
necessary  pluck  and  resistance,  and  it  was  the 
proud  boast  of  these  workers  to  say  that  “they 
print  well  in  any  process.” 

We  strongly  advise  all  photographers  to  be 
quite  sure  that  their  negatives  are  perfect,  by 
concentrating  upon  correct  lighting,  color-render- 
ing and  full  exposure,  and  to  avoid  under-develop- 
ment. 

Of  course,  there  are  occasions  when  by  force  of 
circumstances  a very  thin  or  very  hard  negative 
is  produced,  and  for  these  negatives  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  use  of  special  papers  made  for 
the  purpose. — Rajar,  Limited. 
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Development  of  Jena-Optical  Glass 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


so  much  is  being  written  in  the 
press  about  the  successful 
facture,  in  this  country,  of 
optical  glass — and  in  view  of 
ire  expressed  by  Photo-Era 
readers  to  learn  something  of  the  early  history  of 
the  industry — a sketch  of  the  man  to  whom  the 
development  of  this  important  commodity  is 
chiefly  due,  may  be  of  general  interest. 

Dr.  Ernst  Abbe,  who  died  fifteen  years  ago 
last  January,  was  known  universally  as  a 
physicist  and  mathematician  of  the  first  rank, 
and  is  recorded  as  having  rendered  to  optical 
science  service  of  greater  significance  than  any 
other  man,  Galileo  and  Petzval  not  excepted. 
The  microscopist,  the  polariscopist,  the  photog- 
rapher, are  alike  indebted  to  him  for  improve- 
ments of  the  highest  importance  in  their  respect- 
ive instruments.  Dr.  Abbe  practically  revolu- 
tionized the  science  of  optics.  He  signalized  his 
career  as  a scientific  investigator  by  radical 
improvements  in  glass  for  various  optical  purposes 
the  practical  part  of  this  work  being  done  by 
Schott,  within  the  glass-works  situated  at  Jena. 
The  government,  realizing  the  importance  of  this 
newly  organized  industry,  granted  liberal  sub- 
sidies, which  enabled  the  firm  of  Abbe  & Schott 
to  carry  out  the  costly  experiments  on  a manu- 
facturing scale.  In  his  various  experiments  along 
optical  lines,  Dr.  Abbe  availed  himself  of  the  new 
and  remarkable  properties  of  what  were  then 
well  known  as  the  Jena  optical  glasses,  made 
exclusively  by  Abbe  & Schott.  The  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  these  valuable  products  were 
their  high-refractive  indices,  due  to  barium 
silicates  and  other  elements  used  in  their  manu- 
facture, enabling  Dr.  Abbe  and  other  mathema- 


ticians to  calculate  lens-systems  heretofore  im- 
possible with  other  kinds  of  optical  glass.  In 
1866  Dr.  Abbe  became  associated  with  Carl  Zeiss, 
the  celebrated  maker  of  microscopes  and,  thus 
enriched  by  precious  knowledge  of  glass-values, 
the  new  optical  firm  was  soon  enabled  to  furnish 
science  with  a microscope  of  wonderfully  in- 
creased power.  In  this  connection,  Dr.  Abbe 
introduced  his  conception  of  the  oil-immersion 
feature. 

This  he  followed  with  an  improved  spectro- 
meter and  his  refractrometer.  To  the  science  of 
photography.  Dr.  Abbe  contributed  the  first 
cemented  lens-systems  of  three  and  four  com- 
ponents, from  which  the  double  anastigmat  was 
evolved.  Porro’s  invention  of  the  prismatic 
telescope,  designed  to  minimize  the  length,  bulk 
and  weight  of  the  ordinary  Galilean  terrestrial 
telescope,  had  never  been  practically  realized, 
owing  to  the  notorious  deficiencies  of  optical 
glass,  not  the  least  of  which  was  a lack  of  absolute 
transparency.  None  of  these  difficulties  being 
present  in  the  new  optical  glass,  it  became  pos- 
sible not  only  to  construct  and  place  on  the 
market  a perfect  type  of  prismatic  field-glass,  but 
to  produce  the  relief  binoculars — a practical 
realization  of  Helmholtz’  conception  of  a stereo- 
scopic telescope.  These  achievements  by  the 
Jena  optical  works  again  attested  the  genius  of 
Dr.  Abbe.  In  short,  every  optical  instrument  of 
consequence  had  gained  immeasurably  by  reason 
of  improvements  either  designed  or  suggested  by 
him.  Following  in  the  path  indicated  by  him, 
numerous  other  mathematicians  have  gained 
distinction  by  calculating  lens-systems  very 
similar  in  principle  to  his  first  anastigmats  so 
indispensable  to  the  photographer. 


DETROIT  HARBOR,  WASHINGTON  ISLAND 


B.  F.  LANGLAND 


Fog-Photography 

BEATRICE  B.  BELL 


DARK  gloomy  morning  with  a fog 
hanging  low  over  the  landscape  does 
not  make  the  average  photographer 
enthusiastic  over  the  practice  of  his 
calling.  But  fog  presents  many  op- 
portunities that  sunshine  cannot  give,  and  if  the 
camerist  will  fare  forth  into  the  dripping  world, 
he  is  sure  to  find  them.  He  who  wanders  far 
afield  for  his  subjects  will  do  well  to  study  his 
immediate  surroundings,  for  on  a foggy  day  he 
will  find  that  familiar  things  take  on  new  forms ; 
objects  unattractive  in  the  glare  of  sunlight  as- 
sume interesting  shapes  in  the  softening  haze; 
detail  is  dissolved  in  mass;  and  the  whole  may 
be  a pictorial  gem,  impossible  to  obtain  in  a 
bright  light. 

As  a softener  of  unfavorable  backgrounds, 
fog  has  no  equal,  and  many  a subject  which  falls 
short  of  being  a successful  composition,  because 
of  an  unsuitable  background,  may  become  a 
real  picture  on  a foggy  day.  It  is  certainly  a 
favorable  time  to  study  composition.  The 
eye  is  not  confused  with  bewildering  detail  in 


the  distance,  and  the  influence  of  color  on  the 
resulting  tone  is  not  so  great,  hence  the  mind 
has  to  grasp  mainly  the  disposition  of  masses 
to  balance  the  whole,  and  the  exposure.  The 
latter  is  often  a stumbling-block,  and,  of  course, 
no  rules  can  be  laid  down,  as  the  strength  of  the 
light  is  subject  to  the  density  of  the  fog  and 
the  time  of  day.  If  one  has  not  the  advantage 
of  an  exposure-meter,  it  is  well  to  note  that 
the  luminosity  of  fog  is  quite  deceptive,  and  it  is 
better  to  err  in  over-exposing  rather  than  under- 
exposing. The  old  rule  of  exposing  for  the 
darkest  object  in  the  view  in  which  any  detail 
is  desired  is  a safe  one  to  follow.  The  foregoing 
remarks  are  particularly  adaptable  when  photo- 
graphing during  a heavy  fog  or  at  hours  when  the 
light  is  not  strong.  If  the  moment  of  exposure 
is  just  at  the  time  the  sun  breaks  through  the 
mist,  it  will  be  found  that  the  light  is  much 
brighter  than  it  appears,  and  that  the  time  of 
exposure  should  be  shortened. 

The  particular  moment  when  the  sun’s  rays 
penetrate  the  vapor  is  a propitious  one  for  many 
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THE  TROOPERS 
THE  WATERING-PLACE 
BEATRICE  B.  BELL 


BIRCHES 


BEATRICE  B.  BELL 


subjects.  It  gives  sparkle  and  brightness  to  a 
picture  which  a moment  before  would  be  dull 
and  lifeless.  It  is  good  in  shore-scenes  with 
reflecting  water;  but,  above  all,  it  is  the  time  to 
capture  the  delicate  strands  of  the  spider’s  web. 
In  dry  weather,  in  sun  or  shade,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  record  the  elusive  web;  but  when 
the  infinitesimal  threads  are  heavy  with  moisture, 
the  task  is  not  so  difficult,  particularly  if  the 
subject  is  photographed  against  the  light.  Of 
course,  it  is  necessary  to  show  the  web  against  a 
dark  background,  otherwise  in  exposing  for  the 
foreground  enough  to  avoid  a “ soot-and-white- 
wash”  picture,  the  web  would  be  lost  in  the  sky. 
Webs  may  also  be  photographed  successfully  in 
the  early  morning  after  a heavy  dew,  but  then 
it  is  more  difficult  to  avoid  the  sparkling  reflec- 
tions of  dewdrops  on  nearby  objects. 

In  selecting  the  viewpoint  for  fog-exposures, 
one  must  remember  that  it  is  the  foreground  that 
gives  stability  to  the  picture.  Even  if  the 
main  object  is  in  the  middle  distance,  the  im- 
mediate foreground  is  very  important  as  it 
includes  the  darkest  tones  in  the  picture  and  is 


therefore  conspicuous.  A tree-branch  to  break 
up  the  blank  sky  is  often  useful  and  sometimes 
very  decorative,  and  also  serves  to  emphasize  the 
fogginess  in  the  distance.  In  springtime,  before 
the  buds  burst  forth  into  life,  the  bare  branches 
silhouetted  against  the  mist  make  interesting 
tree-studies. 

In  any  section  where  fog  is  prevalent,  there 
are  subjects  for  fog-pictures.  The  fog  more  or 
less  dense,  which  settles  down  over  all  the 
landscape,  is  perhaps  most  used  by  picture- 
makers,  and  the  suggestions  in  this  article  apply 
for  the  most  part  to  this  type  of  fog.  The  city- 
dweller  has  opportunities  for  atmospheric  effects 
in  street-scenes,  and  one  who  lives  in  the  moun- 
tains should  record  some  gorgeous  scenes, — fog  in 
the  valleys  below,  spread  out  like  a blanket,  or 
in  a slight  breeze  rippling  like  waters,  the  hill- 
tops peeping  through  like  islands  in  a sea  of 
clouds.  It  is  in  the  mountains,  too,  where  the 
fog  sweeps  across  from  ridge  to  ridge,  through 
canyons  and  up  mountain-sides, — a vast  white 
army,  silent,  majestic  and  unconquerable. 

Some  of  the  daintier  touches  are  found  in 


ALONG  THE  LAKE-SHORE 
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the  country  in  the  early  morning  and  at  sunrise. 
A delicate  covering  of  mist  hangs  over  the  low 
places.  Across  the  lake,  a long  low  bank  of  fog 
obliterates  the  shoreline,  the  tree-tops  peering 
over  the  cloud  giving  credence  to  the  belief  that 
there  is  a shore;  and  near  at  hand  thin  wisps  of 
vapor  rise  from  the  placid  water,  curl  upward 
and  melt  into  the  blue  of  the  sky. 

A heavy  bank  of  fog  at  sea  will  result  in  some 
weird  sunsets  and  occasionally  bring  out  the 
phenomenon  of  the  “sun  drawing  water.”  This 
interesting  spectacle  is  more  effective  when 
photographed  in  the  woods  with  the  rays  of  light 
filtering  through  the  branches;  but  the  accom- 
plishment is,  in  a large  measure,  due  to  chance, 
as  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  fog  and  sun- 
light will  not  always  give  the  desired  result. 

In  developing,  as  well  as  printing,  the  aim 
should  be  for  softness  and  delicacy  of  tone. 
A black-and-white  paper  is  usually  preferable  to 
brown,  as  gray  seems  to  be  the  nearest  approach 
to  fog-color,  although  there  may  be  subjects,  such 
as  autumn  woodland-scenes,  wrhen  sepia  would 
be  suitable.  A smooth,  fine-grained  surface 


should  be  selected  rather  than  a rough  one,  as 
it  will  bring  out  the  delicate  tones  in  the  middle 
distance  to  better  advantage.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  foreground  is  not  printed  too 
dark  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  shading 
parts  of  the  negative.  A word  as  to  the  care 
of  apparatus  will  not  come  amiss.  Returning 
from  fog-expeditions,  the  camerist  should  see 
to  it  that  all  metal  parts  of  the  camera  are  wiped 
dry  and  that  they  are  gone  over  with  a bit  of  oil, 
especially  if  the  fog  is  salt,  and  then  there  will 
be  no  possibility  of  rust. 


Great  art  has  always  been  realistic  art  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  inspired  by  nature  studied 
at  close  range;  but  in  observing  reality  the  aim 
of  all  true  masters  has  been  to  see  deeper  than 
mere  accidents  of  surface  or  aspect,  and  to  grip 
and  hold  the  fundamental  character,  that  they 
may  in  their  turn  create,  not  copy. 

Charles  Bigot. 


Practical  and  Humorous  Experiences  in  Photography 

Part  V.  On  Buying  a Camera 

A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 


are  usually  three  controlling 
s in  the  purchase  of  every 
i.  First,  the  available  funds; 
[,  the  purpose  for  which  the 
i is  to  be  used,  and,  third,  the 
personal  whim  of  the  purchaser.  One  of  the 
factors  may  be  the  deciding  one  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  other  two,  or  vice  versa.  Sometimes, 
it  is  virtually  impossible  to  bring  about  a co- 
ordinate decision,  for  the  third  factor  listens 
neither  to  rhyme  nor  reason.  Thanks  to  this 
same  “personal-whim”  factor,  we  have  number- 
less special  and  de  luxe  cameras  that  never  would 
have  been  made  had  not  some  amateur’s  “whim” 
suggested  new  mechanical  and  other  features  to 
the  manufacturer. 

The  average  amateur  who  is  about  to  purchase 
a new  camera  has  read  camera-catalogs — covers 
and  all — for  weeks.  He  has  attempted  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  size  of  picture  he  prefers. 
Ten  to  one,  when  he  decides  upon  the  size,  the 
cost  of  the  camera  is  beyond  the  available  finan- 
cial limit.  On  the  other  hand,  a camera  within 
the  stipulated  amount  does  not  make  the  size 
of  picture  he  desires.  Obviously,  some  conces- 
sion must  be  made.  Again,  there  is  the  problem 
of  a satisfactory  camera  requiring  a size  of  dry- 
plate  or  film  that  makes  the  cost  of  up-keep  too 
great  for  financial  comfort.  Even  as  with  auto- 
mobiles, it  is  not  always  the  original  cost  that 
must  be  considered,  but  the  up-keep  for  months 
or  years  afterward.  Related  to  the  size  of  picture 
is  the  size  and  weight  of  the  camera.  This  adds 
still  another  problem  for  the  amateur  to  solve 
before  he  can  purchase  his  camera  intelligently 
and  to  the  utmost  advantage.  The  effectiveness 
of  modern  enlarging-methods  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  admirer  of  a 5 x 7 picture  to  use  a vest- 
pocket  camera  that  makes  1%  x 234  pictures 
and  then  to  enlarge  the  best  of  these  small  neg- 
atives to  5 x 7.  The  number  of  excellent  vest- 
pocket  cameras  now  on  the  market  is  legion,  and 
they  enable  the  camerist  to  make  pictures  1%  x 
23 4 to  23 4 x 33 4 inches,  all  of  which  may  be  en- 
larged to  any  reasonable  size  that  the  camerist 
prefers.  In  view  of  this  fact,  why  purchase  a 
5x7  camera  when  a vest-pocket  will  apparently 
do  just  as  well?  There  are  many  who  prefer  to 
shoulder  the  extra  cost  of  a camera  that  will 
permit  the  camerist  to  make  contact  prints  of 
the  size  of  picture  that  he  likes.  Whether  justly 


or  not,  these  camerists  claim  that  no  5 x 7 en- 
largement equals  in  technical  quality  a 5 x 7 
contact  print.  Since  both  sides  of  the  conten- 
tion have  loyal  adherents,  it  behooves  me  to 
assume  a neutral  position.  The  point  in  ques- 
tion can  be  settled  only  by  the  individual  after 
much  deep  thought  in  quiet  seclusion.  If  he 
asks  for  advice  indiscriminately,  he  will  purchase 
either  the  wrong  camera  or  give  up  the  entire 
matter  in  disgust. 

Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  settle  the  financial 
part  of  camera-buying  is  to  do  as  a friend  of  mine 
did  not  long  ago.  He  knew  positively  nothing 
about  cameras  and  cared  less.  For  several  years, 
he  and  his  wife  lived  happily  without  ever  feeling 
the  need  of  a camera.  One  day  my  friend  be- 
came a father,  and  from  that  hour  he  joined  the 
Knights  of  the  Camera-Bug.  He  hurried  to  get 
a camera  so  as  to  have  it  ready  to  photograph 
baby’s  bath.  Did  he  consult  camera-catalogs, 
write  long  letters  to  manufacturers,  seek  advice 
or  consult  his  bank-book?  Not  at  all!  One 
glance  at  his  pocket-book  containing  a five-dollar 
bill  was  enough.  The  next  moment  he  hurried 
to  a photo-supply  store,  asked  for  the  best  five- 
dollar  camera,  bought  two  films  for  it  and  hurried 
home.  The  entire  matter  was  attended  to 
within  a half  hour.  Moreover,  his  pictures  were 
a success.  Hence,  at  the  outset,  decide  upon 
the  exact  amount  you  feel  prepared  to  spend  for 
a camera.  Then,  go  to  a reliable  dealer  and  ask 
him  to  give  you  the  best  equipment  that  he  has 
for  that  amount  and  one  that  makes  the  size  of 
picture  that  you  prefer. 

Let  us  suppose  that  I have  twenty-five  dollars 
that  I feel  able  to  spend  for  a camera.  My  first 
step  would  be  to  decide  whether  I would  use 
dryplates,  roll-films,  or  film-packs.  This  done, 
I would  obtain  catalogs  describing  cameras  for 
dryplates,  roll-films  or  film-packs,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Next,  I would  find  out  the  best  lens 
and  shutter-equipment  suitable  for  a twenty-five 
dollar  camera.  If  I did  not  know  enough  to 
find  this  out  by  myself,  I would  ask  the  assist- 
ance of  a competent  camera-salesman  or  amateur 
photographer.  In  no  circumstances,  would  I 
ask  more  than  one  or  two;  for  the  more  I asked, 
the  more  confused  I would  become.  My  last 
step  would  be  to  go  to  my  photo-dealer,  ask  for 
the  camera  in  question,  obtain  his  instructions 
with  regard  to  its  manipulation,  give  him  my 
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twenty-five  dollars  and  go  home  to  study  my 
new  outfit  thoroughly — inside  and  outside — 
before  I made  one  picture. 

Once  more  let  me  caution  the  reader  against 
the  obsession  that  a hundred-dollar  camera  in 
inexperienced  hands  is  to  be  preferred  to  one 
costing  twenty-five  dollars.  Make  up  your  mind 
that  the  cost  of  a camera  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  photographic  success,  unless  human 
efficiency  equals  mechanical  perfection.  True 
enough,  the  more  money  you  spend  the  better 
camera  you  will  obtain;  but  if  you  do  not  know 
enough  to  use  it  to  advantage,  its  expensive  feat- 
ures are  of  no  value  to  you.  Whether  you  spend 
two  or  two  hundred  dollars,  master  your  camera; 
you  can  obtain  good  pictures  in  no  other  way. 
Make  sure  that  you  receive  the  best  camera- 
value  possible  for  the  money  you  invest;  and 
then,  by  careful  manipulation  of  the  camera, 
get  the  most  pleasure  possible  out  of  every  pict- 
ure you  make.  The  cost  of  a camera  is  forgotten 
if  you  make  good  pictures  with  it;  if  you  do  not, 
its  cost  hangs  like  a millstone  around  your  neck 
forevermore. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  camera  is  to  be 
used  is  second  in  importance  to  the  cost.  It  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  no  one  camera  on  the 
market  will  meet  every  requirement.  This 
brings  you  to  the  necessity  to  decide  whether  it 
is  general,  scientific,  speed,  portrait  or  genre- 
photography  that  is  uppermost  in  your  mind. 
Obviously,  box-form  cameras  are  well  suited  to 
average  general  photography;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  were  never  intended  to  make  speed- 
pictures.  Although  this  fact  should  be  apparent 
to  the  veriest  tyro,  it  evidently  is  not.  Witness 
the  many  box-form  cameras  to  be  seen  in  the 
hands  of  spectators  at  a baseball,  football  or 
other  athletic  event.  True,  under  favorable 
conditions  they  obtain  results  now  and  then;  but 
it  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  It  is  equally 
inadvisable  to  go  to  the  expense  and  trouble  to 
master  a reflecting-eamera  when  your  photo- 
graphic activities  are  confined  to  still-life  pict- 
ures. Again,  do  not  purchase  a 3J4  x roll- 
film  camera  and  expect  to  do  portrait-work  equal 
to  that  made  with  an  8 x 10  portrait-outfit.  All 
these  observations  may  appear  to  be  absurd  in 
cold  print;  but  I know  from  experience  that  they 
are  based  upon  fact.  Some  amateurs  expect  too 
much  and  others  do  not  expect  enough  from  the 
cameras  that  they  purchase. 

In  the  days  when  I was  the  proud  owner  of  a 
3 j/2  x 33X>  Bulls-eye  box-camera  I went  on  my 
summer- vacation.  It  so  happened  that  I was 
the  only  member  of  the  party  to  own  a camera. 
In  consequence,  I was  immediately  inducted  as 
staff-photographer.  During  those  two  weeks 


nothing  short  of  darkness  prevented  my  snapping 
all  manner  of  diving,  boating,  baseball,  tennis, 
group  and  indoor-pictures.  Not  having  any 
developing-outfit  at  hand,  I felt  free  to  assume 
that  my  picture-record  of  our  vacation-exploits 
was  a huge  success.  This  ignorance  of  impend- 
ing calamity  was  photographic  bliss.  Without 
exception,  I snapped  at  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject regardless  of  light,  speed  and  weather-con- 
ditions. Whenever  some  one  wished  to  have  a 
picture  made,  I made  it.  Although  some  of  my 
companions  were  often  inclined  to  question  my 
judgment  in  attempting  to  photograph  a tennis- 
match  late  in  the  afternoon  or  a beautiful  sunset, 
nevertheless  they  politely  refrained  from  com- 
ment. Evidently,  they  chose  to  abide  by  the 
final  results.  The  day  of  reckoning  did  arrive. 
Five  passable  pictures  out  of  forty-two  attempts 
was  the  final  score.  The  next  summer  I noted 
that  others  carried  cameras — no  doubt,  they  had 
decided  that  there  was  safety  in  numbers. 

Without  a doubt,  the  most  satisfactory  outfit 
for  the  serious  worker  of  a pictorial  or  semi- 
scientific  turn  of  mind  is  a plate-camera.  With 
such  an  equipment  he  can  indulge  in  many  ex- 
periments that  could  not  be  attempted  with  a 
roll-film  outfit.  One  moment  he  can  make  a 
distant  view  and  the  next  instant  photograph 
the  flowers  at  his  feet — thanks  to  a long-bellows 
extension  and  a ground-glass  focusing-screen. 
The  average  vacationist  uses  a roll-film  camera 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  His  pictures  are  made 
usually  without  much  thought  of  composition  or 
technical  value.  As  long  as  he  obtains  a fairly 
presentable  “record”  of  his  summer-outing,  he 
is  satisfied.  To  exchange  the  two  types  of  cam- 
eras mentioned  between  the  two  types  of  ama- 
teurs would  result  in  much  unnecessary  confu- 
sion and  disappointment.  Endeavor  to  have  a 
definite  photographic  purpose  in  mind,  then  buy 
a camera  that  practically  and  financially  comes 
the  nearest  to  meeting  your  needs. 

The  “personal-whim”  factor  in  camera-buying 
is  a study  in  psychology.  Many  times,  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  make  head  or  tail  out  of 
the  ramifications  of  the  purchaser’s  mind.  One 
day,  I happened  to  be  at  the  camera-counter 
in  a well-known  photo-dealer’s  store  at  the 
moment  when  the  salesman  thought  that  he 
had  made  a sale.  In  fact,  the  customer  was 
actually  counting  out  his  money  when  a friend 
of  his  walked  in. 

“Hello,  Charley!”  he  exclaimed  heartily. 
“Bought  a new  camera,  eh?  Let’s  look  at  it!” 

“Charley,”  acknowledging  the  greeting,  shoved 
the  camera  toward  his  friend. 

“Pretty  nifty,  Joe,”  he  said  proudly.  “I’ve 
been  three  years  making  up  my  mind  to  buy 
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that  camera.  It’s  got  everything  on  it  that  a 
man  could  possibly  want  on  a ‘regular’  camera.” 
“Joe”  nodded  his  head  and  continued  his 
critical  examination.  At  length,  he  shoved  the 
camera  back  toward  the  salesman. 

“It’s  all  right,  old  man;  but  there’s  one  thing 
I don’t  like  about  it.” 

“Well,  what  is  it?”  Charley  asked  hastily. 
“Nothing  much,  only  I’m  afraid  that  front 
isn’t  solid  enough.  Look  here,”  and  he  picked 
up  the  camera,  “see  how  that  whole  front  wob- 
bles?” 

“That’s  not  enough  to  make  any  difference,” 
Charley  replied  confidently. 

“Yes  it  is,  too,”  said  Joe  with  conviction. 
“You  remember  that  de  luxe  camera  I bought 
last  spring  equipped  with  a fine  anastigmat  lens? 
I didn’t  get  one  decent  picture  with  it  all  summer 
just  because  the  front  wobbled.” 

“But,  my  dear  man,”  Charley  objected,  “the 
front  on  this  camera  doesn’t  wobble  enough  to 
amount  to  a hill  of  beans.” 

“All  right,  suit  yourself,”  remarked  Joe  with 
a sort  of  I’ve-done-my-duty  expression  on  his 
face.  “You  asked  me  what  I thought  of  it  and 
I’ve  told  you — that’s  all!” 

“Perhaps  you’re  right,  Joe,”  and  Charley 


stopped  counting  out  his  money.  Meanwhile, 
Joe  glanced  over  the  cameras  in  the  showcase. 

“Let’s  see  that  one  near  the  end,”  he  said  to 
the  salesman.  “Look  here,  Charley,”  he  added, 
“here’s  the  camera  just  like  mine.  See,  the  front 
is  as  solid  as  a rock.” 

“Well,  what  of  it?”  Charley  remarked  some- 
what irritably,  “it  hasn’t  got  all  the  adjustments 
on  it  that  I want.” 

“Forget  those  adjustments!  You’ll  never 
use  them  if  you  do  have  them;  and,  besides, 
what  good  are  they  if  the  front  wobbles?” 

This  argument,  added  to  the  fact  that  the 
camera  Joe  praised  so  highly  was  five  dollars 
cheaper,  caused  Charley  to  purchase  the  outfit 
with  the  “ non- wobbling ” front.  The  salesman, 
under  his  breath,  wished  that  Joe  would  go  to 
the  heated  hereafter  before  he  “queered”  an- 
other sale.  Thus,  in  a few  moments  did  the 
decision  of  three  years  come  to  naught. 

The  reason  for  the  countless  “special”  cam- 
eras now  on  the  market  is  nothing  less  than  the 
practical  result  of  whims.  I do  not  refer  to  ad- 
justments of  optical  and  practical  value;  but 
rather  to  the  many  little  extras  or  methods  of 
manufacture.  For  example,  a view-finder  is 
practical,  effective  and  eminently  serviceable. 
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Witness  the  many  different  types  that  are  now 
fitted  to  cameras.  Some  you  look  through; 
others,  you  look  into,  and  still  others  are  a com- 
bination of  the  two.  No  doubt,  many  are  of 
greater  effectiveness  than  others;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  one  purpose  in  mind  is  to  show 
the  camerist  a miniature  view  of  his  subject  and 
all  good  view-finders  do  this  well  enough  for 
practical  purposes — even  if  some  “cranks”  do 
not  think  so.  By  “cranks”  I mean  no  disre- 
spect. As  a matter  of  fact,  most  “cranks” 
are  pioneers.  They  demand  things  that  the 
rest  of  us  never  thought  of  and  never  would  think 
of.  Incidentally,  I note  that  when  a partic- 
ularly good  thing  comes  along,  as  the  result  of 
some  “crank’s”  originality,  most  of  us  are  only 
too  glad  to  use  it. 

It  has  often  been  a source  of  amusement  and 
speculation  to  hear  the  reasons  advanced  by 
camera-purchasers  for  their  decision  to  buy  this 
or  that  camera.  Of  course,  many  of  the  reasons 
are  sound  and  practical ; but  others  are  amusing, 
to  say  the  least.  One  of  my  acquaintances  re- 
fused to  purchase  any  camera  with  red-leather 
bellows.  He  contended  that  such  a bellows 
would  surely  leak  light.  Another  was  of  the 
opinion  that  a camera  equipped  with  a set-shutter 
was  useless,  for  the  simple  reason  that  any  shutter 


that  had  to  be  set  for  each  exposure  could  not 
amount  to  much.  A young  lady  refused  to  buy 
a camera  because  the  leather-covering  was  not 
“nice  and  smooth”  like  the  suede  purse  that  she 
carried.  As  a rule,  the  deciding  factor  in  many 
cases  depends  upon  whether  or  not  some  relative 
or  friend  has  advised  the  purchase  of  the  camera 
in  question.  It  makes  no  difference  apparently 
whether  the  relative  or  friend  knows  anything 
about  cameras  or  not.  It  is  but  natural  for  a 
successful  camerist  to  praise  his  equipment  and 
to  condemn  it  if  he  is  unsuccessful.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  is  for  the  purchaser  to  stand 
on  his  own  photographic  feet.  If  he  does  not 
have  the  requisite  knowledge,  he  can  obtain  it 
readily,  provided  that  he  is  really  eager  to  buy 
his  new  camera  intelligently.  Ask  for  advice; 
but  make  your  own  final  selection.  You  are 
going  to  use  the  camera;  have  the  moral  courage 
to  rise  or  fall  by  your  own  decision. 


Photography  has  led  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  people  into  the  magic  world  of  pictorial 
art,  where  the  masters  of  painting  freely  offer  radi- 
ant companionship  and  perennial  joy  to  the  open- 
minded  lover  of  beauty. — Henry  Turner  Bailey. 


A Question  of  Photographic  Hygiene 


THE  epidemic  which  we  have  called  influenza. 

because  we  know  of  no  better  name,  has 
robbed  the  photographic  profession  of  some  of 
its  best-known  members,  and  others,  happily  re- 
covered, have  suffered  severely  from  it.  As  it  is 
well  known  that  the  disease  is  most  likely  to 
attack  those  whose  vitality  has  been  impaired  by 
any  cause,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  con- 
ditions under  which  many  photographers  work. 

Comparatively  few  photographic  studios  are 
situated  in  premises  built  for  the  purpose;  and, 
in  contriving  accommodation  for  the  various 
branches  of  work,  there  is  often  overcrowding 
and  poor  ventilation,  both  of  which  are  inimical 
to  health.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  darkroom  that 
the  worst  conditions  prevail,  and  now  that 
bromide-paper  is  so  universally  employed  for 
printing,  a much  larger  proportion  of  the  working 
day  is  spent  therein  than  was  the  case  when 
daylight-printing  was  almost  exclusively  the 
practice.  In  excluding  white  light  from  an 
ordinary  room  there  is  always  a great  risk  of 
excluding  air  as  well,  and,  unfortunately,  few 
darkrooms  are  so  contrived  that  when  not  actually 
in  use  they  can  be  thrown  open  so  that  light  and 
air  are  admitted  freely.  For  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  light  has  a purifying  effect  equal 
to,  if  not  superior  to,  fresh  air.  In  many  cases 
the  door  forms  the  only  source  of  ventilation, 
and,  when  closed,  the  unhappy  operator  has  to 
breathe  the  same  air  over  and  over  again.  A 
good  many  years  ago  we  were  consulted  with 
regard  to  a darkroom-lamp  which  the  purchaser 
declared  was  faulty,  as,  after  being  lighted  for  a 
few  minutes,  it  commenced  to  smoke  and  gave 
virtually  no  light.  The  dealer  from  whom  it 
was  purchased  tested  it  in  his  shop  and  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  in  good  order.  This  was  also 
the  case  when  we  tried  it.  Finally,  we  ascer- 
tained that  the  darkroom  was  only  about  six-feet 
square,  and  that  it  had  a well-fitting  door,  so  that 
“the  light  that  failed”  did  so  through  lack  of 
oxygen.  If  an  electric  bulb  had  been  used  in- 
stead of  a paraffin-lamp  the  question  would  not 
have  arisen,  but  the  operator’s  health  would 
certainly  have  suffered.  We  have  seen  in  a 
prosperous  West-End  business  a darkroom  which 
could  only  be  used  by  opening  the  window  for  a 
few  minutes  after  developing  each  set  of  plates. 
This  allowed  a change  of  air  which  was  quickly 
used  up  by  the  two  assistants  working  there, 
rendering  another  stoppage  necessary.  Here 
was  a waste  of  time  from  a business  point  of  view, 
besides  incalculable  damage  to  the  health  of  the 
unfortunate  inmates.  It  is  not  always  realized 


that  a gas-  or  oil-flame,  which  does  much  to 
vitiate  the  atmosphere  of  the  darkroom,  may, 
with  a little  ingenuity,  be  used  to  create  a current 
for  ventilating-purposes.  Even  the  electric  bulb 
is  of  some  value  in  this  way,  and  the  small  half 
watts  with  their  much  greater  heating-power 
should  be  quite  effective.  Dampness  in  the 
darkroom  is  another  fruitful  source  of  ill-health, 
and  we  fear  that  this  condition  is  often  concur- 
rent with  bad  ventilation,  making  a truly  fatal 
combination.  At  least  one  instance  of  a robust 
man  contracting  tuberculosis  through  working 
in  such  a room  has  come  under  our  notice  recently. 

We  emphasize  the  necessity  for  a sanitary 
darkroom  on  account  of  the  much  greater 
proportion  of  time  which  is  now  spent  in  it. 
When  daylight-printing  was  used  for  the  bulk 
of  the  work,  perhaps  two  hours  a day  was  the 
limit  of  time  for  which  the  operator  was  actually 
boxed  up;  but  with  bromide-paper  as  the  only 
medium,  he  is  shut  up  virtually  the  whole  day. 
Although  we  have  inferred  that  a printing-out 
process  is  more  healthy  for  the  worker  than 
bromide  in  a badly  ventilated  room,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  conduct  it  under  adverse  conditions, 
the  use  of  the  open  arc  for  printing  necessitating 
much  more  space  and  better  ventilation  than  is 
generally  provided.  We  have  in  our  mind  one 
workroom  where  three  huge  pairs  of  carbons  were 
being  used  for  printing  platinotypes  giving  off 
unsupportable  fumes,  while  a large  dry-mounting 
press  still  further  poisoned  the  air.  The  girl 
employees  looked  like  candidates  for  the  hospital, 
and  we  were  not  amazed  to  learn  that  changes  in 
the  staff  were  frequent. 

The  war  has  taught  us  many  things,  especially 
with  regard  to  labor,  and  nothing  has  been 
demonstrated  more  clearly  than  that  true 
economy  of  labor  consists  in  keeping  the  worker 
fit  by  providing  healthy  workrooms,  working  a 
moderate  number  of  hours,  and  promoting 
cheerfulness  generally.  One  bad  practice  which 
is  common  in  most  small  businesses  is  for  the 
workers  to  remain  indoors  during  meal-times. 

The  more  sedentary  the  occupation  the  greater 
the  necessity  for  outdoor-recreation  and  exercise. 
“Health-systems”  are  too  dull  for  most  people 
and  are  not  likely  to  be  persevered  in,  but 
walking,  cycling,  rowing,  swimming,  tennis, 
net-ball,  and  even  football  and  hockey  are  all 
valuable  medicines — not  unpleasant  to  take — and 
the  employer  will  do  well  for  himself,  as  well  as 
for  his  staff,  if  he  practises  one  or  other  if  pos- 
sible, and  encourages  his  staff  to  engage  in  such 
reaction. — The  British  Journal. 


The  Camerist 

FRANK  KING 

I am  an  amateur  photographer.  On  dull  days  and  on  sunny  days  mine  camera  is 
strapped  to  my  back.  I hike  to  the  tang  of  the  hills.  Behind  me  faintly  drones  the  city, 
a mad  city;  where  money  is  the  basis  of  barter  and  exchange,  where  foul  smoke  mingles 
with  fouler  surroundings,  where  the  youth  is  cramped,  the  man  tied  down,  the  woman  shut 
in.  Behind  there  are  no  waving  meadows,  no  stirring  wildwood-life,  no  bit  of  greenery  to 
soothe  the  eye.  All  this  is  about,  and  before. 

I walk  on! 

Ordinary  folks  pass  by  with  cheery  greetings,  for  though  I am  a strange  creature  in 
stranger  surroundings,  I am  akin  to  them,  and  they  to  me.  What  care  I for  their  stares? 
Am  I not  happy,  carefree,  footloose? 

I walk  on! 

The  air  brings  odors  of  spring,  the  birds  foretell  happy,  future  possibilities,  the  trees 
nod  a greeting,  all  nature  speaks  understanding^  as  if  my  footfalls  were  as  welcome  to  them 
as  their  manifestations  are  inspiring  to  me.  They  are  my  true  friends,  theirs  is  my  all — 
my  kingdom! 

In  one  out  of  many  homes  behind  me  a plutocrat,  by  sending  laborers  through  the  hot 
grist  of  his  mills,  has  accumulated  enough  wealth  to  have  a Corot,  a Landseer,  a Millet 
and  other  pictorial  masterpieces  and  he  sits  deep  in  plush-cushions  and  polishes  his 
shoes  on  the  Bokhara  rug  while  admiring  them,  but  I . . . 

Taking  the  open  road  into  the  wide,  free  spaces,  7 make  them! 
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Harmony  in  Composition 

A THOUGHTFUL  correspondent  has  sent 
to  the  editor  the  following  quotation  by 
Henry  White — “The  highest  sense  of  art  implies 
symmetry,  order,  and  avoidance  of  waste;  per- 
haps, also — and  more  than  aught  else — restraint.” 
The  element  of  restraint  counts  very  much  in  the 
application  of  symmetry.  Indeed,  symmetry  in 
pictorial  composition  should  rather  be  avoided, 
although  in  geometrical  and  decorative  designs, 
a regular  arrangement  of  parts  is  often  desir- 
able, if  not  indispensable.  But  symmetry,  in 
the  sense  that  Henry  White  advises  it,  means 
harmony — the  perfect  accord  of  parts  in  the 
interpretation  of  a pictorial  theme.  Or  it  may 
be  an  arrangement  of  diversities  into  a unity  of 
effect  so  as  to  produce  an  impression  of  complete- 
ness, without  a jarring  note  or  a wrong  accent. 

The  student  in  pictorial  photography  should 
consider  the  importance  of  this  element  in  com- 
position. If  a carefully  planned  landscape  be 
marred  by  a harsh  note  beyond  the  control  of 
the  photographer,  the  defect  can  be  cared  for  by 
a technical  means,  later  on.  Masses  of  absolute 
black  are  not  essential  to  a well-ordered  land- 
scape or  winter-scene.  Photo-Era  contends 
that  there  are  no  pure  blacks  in  nature.  The 
photographer  who  desires  to  be  truthful  should 
prepare  his  prints  accordingly.  In  an  outdoor- 
group,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  dispose  of  a 
jarringly  attired  figure  by  partial  concealment. 
In  photographing  interiors,  objectionable  high- 
lights may  be  subdued  with  the  aid  of  screens, 
and  dark  places  lightened  by  the  use  of  mirrors. 
In  arranging  a still-life  subject,  it  will  be  found 
that  bronzes  and  plaster-casts  do  not  harmonize, 
and  to  darken  the  latter  by  means  of  screens, 
or  by  subsequent  manipulations  in  the  negative, 
may  prove  a serious  detriment.  In  genre-work, 
the  photographer  is  frequently  confused  with 
conflicting  masses  of  fight  and  dark.  His  tech- 
nical skill  may  enable  him  to  dispose  of  the 
matter  successfully.  If  the  models  are  of  his 
own  choosing,  he  should  suggest  in  advance,  how 
they  ought  to  be  attired  in  order  to  conform  to 
the  theme  he  has  in  mind.  The  experienced 
pictoriafist  studies  his  subject  with  reference  to 
adaptability,  and  makes  his  plans  accordingly. 
The  student  does  not  usually  consider  the  fact 
that  a subject  pleasing  to  the  eye  may  not  pro- 
duce a satisfactory  photograph. 


Prices  of  Special  Photographs 

IN  the  opinion  of  an  English  newspaper,  the 
usual  reproduction-fee  of  half  a guinea  (about 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents)  should  be  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  present  higher  cost  of  pro- 
duction due  to  increased  price  of  materials,  ad- 
vance of  wages  and  living-expenses.  We  under- 
stand that  a movement  for  higher  rates  is  al- 
ready in  progress,  and  that  this  applies  to  photo- 
graphs which  are  of  special  interest.  There  are 
many  English  pictorialists  who  have  no  diffi- 
culty to  obtain  a reproduction-fee  of  five  guineas, 
or  more,  a print.  Of  these,  F.  J.  Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S.,  with  a uniform  charge  of  ten  guineas 
a picture,  is  probably  the  highest-paid  photog- 
rapher in  the  world.  What  professional  pho- 
tographer in  the  United  States  is  similarly  fortu- 
nate? Of  course,  there  are  isolated  cases  in 
which  an  American  pictoriafist  is  able  to  obtain 
fifty,  or  even  more,  for  a photographic  master- 
piece from  picture-lovers  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  pay  the  price. 

Coming  down  to  ordinary  prices  paid  for 
special  photographs,  we  know  of  many  firms, 
institutions  and  individuals  in  this  country,  that 
pay  liberally,  according  to  the  merit  or  novelty 
of  the  picture.  An  enterprising  photographer 
who  possesses  a really  valuable  photograph  which 
has  been  legally  copyrighted  can  easily  find  a 
profitable  market  for  it.  A regular  perusal  of 
Photo-Era,  from  month  to  month,  will  often 
lead  the  inquirer  to  a satisfactory  source  of  sup- 
ply or  demand.  Not  long  ago,  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  was  so 
impressed  with  the  character  of  a series  of 
photographs  by  Allen  E.  Churchill,  which  he 
had  noticed  in  Photo-Era,  that  he  at  once 
got  in  touch  with  the  maker.  The  result  was 
an  immediate  purchase  of  a liberal  number  of 
prints  at  a price  eminently  satisfactory  to 
the  artist. 

G.  Horlin,  whose  beautifully  illustrated  article 
on  Sweden  appeared  in  Photo-Era  several  years 
ago,  recently  closed  a transaction  with  an  Ameri- 
can publisher  for  several  hundred  five  by  seven 
contact  prints  depicting  Sweden  and  its  people, 
which  yielded  him  a small  fortune.  Indeed, 
Photo-Era  appears  to  have  been  the  means  to 
bring  together  trustworthy  firms,  who  are  in 
search  of  special  photographs  and  photographers 
able  to  supply  such  needs  to  mutual  advantage. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 
367  Boylstcn  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize- winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  may  be  entered, 
but  they  must  represent,  throughout,  the 
personal,  unaided  work  of  competitors. 
Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be- 
fore Photo-Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  are  not  suit- 
able for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail.  All  prints 
should  be  mounted  on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker  s name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex* 
actly  for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  However,  this  does  not 
prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of  other 
prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived official  recognition. 

6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board,  not  the  flexible  kind — or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards — Rainy-Day  Competition 
Closed  April  30,  1919 

First  Prize:  None  awarded. 

Second  Prize:  Peter  W.  Saul. 

Third  Prize:  P.  Botel. 

Honorable  Mention:  Ralph  H.  Blohm;  E.  J.  Brown; 
Dr.  A.  H.  Cordier;  John  Dove;  W.  E.  Fowler;  George 
W.  French;  J.  E.  Gatchell;  Agnes  E.  Goodbody; 
J.  Kirkland  Hodges;  E.  J.  Koester;  M.  H.  Metcalf; 
Dr.  Chas.  B.  Piper;  J.  V.  Souder. 

Subjects  for  Competition— 1919 

“The  Spirit  of  Spring."  Closes  June  30. 

“Rural  Scenes.”  Closes  July  31. 

“Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 

1920 

“The  Spirit  of  Christmas."  Closes  January  31. 
“Still  Life.”  Closes  February  28. 

“The  Spirit  of  Winter.”  Closes  March  31. 
“Rainy-Day  Pictures.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 


Non-Receipt  of  Photo-Era. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  remind  subscribers  of 
Photo-Era  that  its  Publisher  is  doing  his  very  best  to 
overcome  conditions  brought  on  by  the  war.  Never- 
theless, there  are  some  who  have  held  us  to  task  for 
the  non-receipt  of  Photo-Era.  Subscribers  who  fail 
to  receive  their  copies — after  liberal  allowance  for  mail- 
congestion — should  write  us  and  we  will  see  to  it  that  a 
duplicate  copy  is  mailed. 
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MISTY  WEATHER 


PETER  W.  SAUL 


SECOND  PRIZE  — RAINY -DAY  PICTURES 


Minor  Repairs  to  Apparatus 

In  the  preservation  of  photographic  apparatus  in  a 
satisfactory  working-condition,  many  little  repairs  can 
be  done  by  anyone  with  no  more  than  the  average 
degree  of  handiness,  and  the  delay  involved  in  sending 
the  apparatus  away  for  repair  thus  avoided.  As  many 
of  us  well  know,  it  is  not  the  time  actually  taken  by 
the  professional  repairer  which  deprives  one  of  one’s 
apparatus  for  so  long  a period,  but  the  time  which 
elapses  before  a particular  piece  of  work  can  be  taken 
up  in  its  proper  place  among  other  waiting  orders. 
Therefore,  we  may  usefully  refer  to  some  of  the  more 
ordinary  defects  to  be  found  in  cameras  and  other 
commonly  used  apparatus  and  give  some  indications 
of  simple  means  of  repair. 

If  the  camera  has  experienced  a good  deal  of  use  in 
damp  weather  out  of  doors,  and  has  not  always  been 
thoroughly  dried  after  use,  there  is  a tendency  for  the 
screws  in  its  mahogany  body  to  become  loose  or  even 
fall  out,  a state  of  things  which  is  the  more  likely  to 


occur  if  the  wood  used  in  the  first  instance  has  not  been 
fully  seasoned.  If  it  is  a case  simply  of  a few  loose 
screws  due  to  wear,  it  is  quite  an  easy  matter  to  plug 
the  holes  and  thus  obtain  a firm  hold  for  the  screw. 
The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  get  a few  odd  pieces  of 
cigar-box  wood  and,  taking  a small  piece  slightly  larger 
than  the  whole  diameter  of  the  head  of  the  screw,  to 
whittle  it  down  so  that  it  will  just  fit  tightly  into  the 
hole,  the  piece  being  given  a slight  taper.  It  is 
worth  while  to  take  a little  care  in  order  to  get  a good 
fit.  The  wood  is  then  coated  lightly  with  seccotine 
or  ordinary  glue  and  gently  hammered  into  the  hole 
as  far  as  it  will  go.  All  the  holes  that  need  treatment 
in  this  way  should  be  attended  to  and  the  camera  put 
aside  for  the  adhesive  to  harden  thoroughly  before 
the  projecting  ends  of  the  inserted  wood-slips  are  cut 
off  and  the  screws  re-inserted.  This  is  a far  better 
plan  than  to  make  shift  with  a larger  screw,  even  when 
that  is  possible,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  owing  to 
the  small  aperture  of  any  little  brasswork-fitting  which 
is  secured  by  the  screw.  We  have  even  cured  the 


same  trouble  that  occurs  in  the  case  of  a blunt-ended 
screw,  having  worn  a thread  on  a small  all-metal  cam- 
era by  cementing  it  in  with  fish-glue.  On  a field- 
camera  there  is  sometimes  a tendency  for  the  nuts  and 
thread  which  hold  the  strut  carrying  the  front  and  the 
reversing-back  to  suffer  wear  at  the  point  where 
strength  is  most  required,  that  is,  between  the  shoulder 
and  the  nut  and  the  strut  of  the  camera.  A couple  of 
brass  or  copper  washers  or  burrs,  such  as  are  used 
when  riveting,  if  placed  between  the  nut  and  the  strut, 
will  help  to  give  a firmer  grip  unless  the  wear  is  very 
bad.  In  renewing  worn  brass-screws,  a word  of  cau- 
tion may  be  given.  On  no  account  should  the  screws 
be  replaced  by  those  of  steel,  or  there  is  certain  to  be 
the  occasion  to  regret  this  trifling  and  false  economy. 
We  remember  once  fastening  a lens-flange  to  its  panel 
with  steel-screws.  In  the  course  of  time,  during  much 
outdoor  use,  the  screws  rusted  in  so  firmly  that,  when 
it  was  wished  to  sell  the  lens,  it  was  impossible  to  get 
the  flange  off  without  a certain  damage  to  the  lens- 
panel. 

Most  probably  any  camera  which  had  any  long  usage 
will  require  some  repair-work  to  the  bellows.  Pin- 
holes are  best  mended  by  sticking  a piece  of  cloth,  or, 
better  still,  thin  leather  over  the  part.  Black  cloth, 
of  course,  is  the  most  suitable,  and  an  odd  piece  bought 
from  a dealer  in  book-binders’  requisites  will  serve  for 
a good  many  purposes.  While  this  repair  is  in  hand, 
the  bellows  should  be  examined  carefully  with  a view 
to  discover  any  worn  places  which  may  come  to  be  a 
source  of  leakage  without  being  suspected.  If  the 
bellows  are  very  old,  it  is  most  probable  that  they  will 
sag  in  the  center,  especially  if  of  any  considerable 
length.  It  is  not  at  all  a difficult  matter  to  make  such 
serviceable  for  a considerably  further  period.  Let  the 
camera  be  racked  out  to  its  full  extension  and  the  bel- 
lows given  a coating,  inside,  of  very  thin,  liquid  glue. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  to  brush  the  liquid  well  into 
the  folds,  but  it  should  not  be  applied  too  thickly  or  it 
will  be  a very  long  time  in  drying.  Some  people  apply 
the  glue  also  to  the  outside  folds  of  the  bellows,  but  it 
is  susceptible  to  damp,  and  it  is  better  to  use  copal 
varnish  for  the  outside.  The  varnish  can,  indeed,  be 
used  for  the  inside,  though  not  quite  so  good  a stiffener. 
A few  days  at  least  should  be  given,  with  the  camera 
fully  extended,  for  the  stiffening-coating  to  dry.  It 
may  soon  seem  dry  enough,  but  is  apt  to  cause  stick- 
ing of  the  folds  when  the  camera  is  closed,  unless  given 
the  opportunity  to  become  thoroughly  hard.  The 
inside  should,  of  course,  receive  a fresh  coat  of  dead 
black. 

The  amateur  repairer  is  not  recommended  to  under- 
take any  work  on  shutters,  at  any  rate,  those  of  the 
between-lens  type.  To  do  so  usually  means  more  work 
for  the  professional  repairer.  The  rubber  bulb  of  the 
release  can  be  easily  tested  for  tightness  by  squeezing 
it  under  water  and  any  part  which  shows  leakage  can 
be  patched  like  a cycle-tube. 

The  woodwork  of  the  camera  should  have  a careful 
polishing  with  a good  furniture-polish,  care  being  taken 
to  avoid  touching  the  lacquered  brass  fittings  with  the 
polish.  Some  brands  of  polish  which  we  have  used 
will  remove  lacquer.  If  only  field  and  studio  cameras 
were  renovated  regularly  by  the  photographer  as  if 
they  were  valuable  furniture,  there  would  be  fewer 
complaints  of  their  failure  to  withstand  any  wear. 
Some  of  the  apparatus  that  we  have  seen  has  been  in  a 
disgraceful  condition,  woodwork  dull  and  lacking  in 
polish,  even  clammy  with  overmuch  handling.  No 
wood  is  like  mahogany  for  showing  every  mark  upon 
its  surface;  but  a good  occasional  polishing  and  a fre- 
quent rut)  over  with  a dry,  soft  cloth  and  chamois- 


leather  will  do  much  to  keep  its  good  appearance  and 
condition. 

Plateholders  which  are  not  perfectly  light-proof  are 
a source  of  constant  apprehension  to  their  user.  We 
are  all  of  us  familiar  with  the  operator  who  needs  to 
hold  his  plateholder  rolled  up  in  the  focusing-cloth  until 
the  very  last  moment,  and  even  while  inserting  it  into 
its  groove  feels  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  manipu- 
lative feats  in  order  to  prevent  possible  admission  of 
light.  The  most  likely  source  of  leakage  is  the  divi- 
sion between  the  two  halves  of  the  holder,  due  to 
shrinkage  of  the  wood  through  rapid  drying  after  ex- 
posure to  a damp  atmosphere.  A way  to  remedy  mat- 
ters in  this  respect  is  to  cement  a layer  of  fairly  thick 
black  velvet  along  the  edge  of  the  holder  around  all 
four  sides.  This  will  make  the  catches  hold  more 
tightly  as  well  as  provide  a trap  for  any  entrance  of 
light.  We  have  several  times  repaired  book-form 
holders  in  this  way,  and  have  had  no  trouble  from 
leakage  of  light  afterwards.  If  the  hinged  flaps  on 
the  shutters  are  worn,  they  may  be  renewed  with  small 
strips  of  leather  cloth  or  book-binders’  cloth  cemented 
over  the  previous  one.  It  may  not  sound  like  a good 
plan,  but  we  have  used  it  many  times.  Usually,  there 
is  ample  room  in  the  cut-off  of  the  holder  for  the  very 
little  extra  thickness  which  the  leather-cloth  represents. 

The  British  Journal. 

The  Springtime  of  Love 

Suggested  by  P.  Botel’s  picture,  “Spirit  of  Spring,”  in 
May  Photo-Era. 

Within  these  lines  I bid  you  find 
A story  sweet,  yet  old. 

That  loses  naught  of  fragrance. 

Though  often  it  be  told. 

It’s  told  beside  the  cottage-hearth. 

Within  palatial  hall. 

Beneath  the  starlit  canopy, 

Where  the  dew  and  moonbeams  fall. 

To  some  it’s  told  so  early. 

To  some  it’s  told  so  late. 

To  some  it’s  never  told  at  all 

For  they  have  missed  their  mate. 

God  pity  those  who  never  hear 
The  story  of  love  so  sweet; 

That  takes  us  to  the  realm  of  bliss 
Where  soul  with  soul  doth  meet. 

Sarah  Estela  Shaw. 


Solutions 

When  a solution  is  made  up  in  accordance  with  the 
formula  given  with  the  plates  or  paper,  the  formula 
itself  should  be  cut  out  and  neatly  pasted  on  the  bottle, 
states  Mr.  M.  Owen  in  the  Amateur  Photographer.  It 
not  only  serves  as  a label,  but  when  a further  supply 
has  to  be  mixed  up,  there  is  no  trouble  to  find  the  de- 
tails of  the  ingredients  and  quantities.  They  are  all 
stated  on  the  bottle  for  reference. 

As  a good  many  of  the  solutions  used  do  not  keep 
very  well,  the  date  should  also  be  written  on  the  label. 
We  can  then  see  at  a glance  how  stale  the  mixture  is, 
and  also  get  a good  idea  as  to  the  length  of  time  which 
it  will  keep  in  good  working-order.  As  a general  rule, 
it  is  best  not  to  make  up  large  quantities  of  any  of  the 
usual  photographic  solutions,  unless  it  is  one  which  is 
known  not  to  deteriorate  quickly. 
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EVENING  AFTER  THE  SHOWER 


P.  BOTEL 


THIRD  PRIZE  — RAINY-DAY  PICTURES 


Tarnished  Lenses 

We  receive  many  inquiries  with  regard  to  lenses  that 
have  become  oxidized  or  otherwise  show  the  effects  of 
exposure  to  the  weather.  In  a recent  editorial  The 
Amateur  Photographer  offers  some  valuable  suggestions. 
The  question  usually  asked  is  where  such  instruments 
can  be  repolished.  The  answer  is  that  repolishing  can 
only  be  undertaken  economically  by  the  actual  maker 
of  the  lens.  He  alone  has  the  tools  and  gauges  neces- 
sary for  working  to  the  curves  of  that  particular  instru- 
ment: and  any  other  lens-maker  would  have  to  incur 
expense  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  result  before  he 
could  attempt  the  task.  Moreover,  he  would  be  more 
than  human  if  he  were  willing  to  disorganize  works 
designed  for  quantity-production  in  order  to  put  a 
competitor’s  product  in  working-order  again.  There 
is  another  reason  why  he  should  not  do  so.  When  a 
lens  has  deteriorated  in  this  way  it  is  a sign  that  the 
glass  will  not  stand  exposure  to  the  air,  and  repolishing 
is  at  once  only  a temporary  remedy.  Some  of  the 
earlier  German  anastigmats  were  made  with  glass 
which,  it  was  subsequently  found,  was  speedily  attacked 
by  the  air:  and  they  had  to  be  redesigned  so  as  to 
dispense  with  such  material,  or  else  to  bring  it  into 


such  a position  that  it  was  protected  on  both  sides  by 
other  glasses  to  which  it  was  cemented  with  balsam. 
Such  lenses  naturally  found  their  way  on  to  the  second- 
hand market  very  quickly:  and  buyers  will  do  well  to 
make  certain  before  purchase  that  the  exposed  surfaces 
of  the  glass  show  no  signs  of  such  attack.  There  should 
be  nothing  on  the  glass  which  will  not  yield  to  a gentle 
wipe  with  a soft  cloth  moistened  with  methylated 
spirit,  which  should  leave  the  lens  with  that  fine  black 
surface  which  indicates  a perfect  polish.  It  should  be 
remembered  also  that  the  effect  of  the  tarnish  is  not 
to  impair  definition,  at  any  rate  in  its  earlier  stages; 
but  manifests  itself  as  a general  haze  or  fog  over  the 
whole  image.  To  test  the  quality  of  a lens  requires 
more  than  a mere  superficial  examination,  and  more 
than  a single  exposure  on  some  haphazard  subject. 


A Couponless  Short-Term  Bond 

“Jack,  I’m  going  to  tear  up  those  new  photographs 
of  mine;  they  look  ten  years  older  than  I do.” 

“Nonsense!  Put  them  away  until  you  catch  up  with 
them.” — Exchange. 


SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 


FUN  IN  THE  SURF 


W.  C.  SAWYER 


Advanced  Competition — Shore-Scenes 
Closes  August  31,  1919 

Perhaps  no  competition  is  more  popular  among 
amateur  and  professional  photographers  than  the  one 
devoted  to  shore-scenes.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  it  is  the  beach  of  a mighty  ocean,  the  banks 
of  a majestic  river  or  the  shore  of  a placid  lake — one 
and  all  may  yield  suitable  material  for  this  competition. 
Obviously,  animal-  or  bird-life  along  the  shore  should 
be  made  to  supply  many  excellent  subjects  of  technical 
value  and  pictorial  beauty,  provided  that  the  setting 
is  convincingly  a shore-scene.  Human  activities  along 
the  water-front  are  filled  with  possibilities  for  excep- 
tional outdoor  genres  and  real  heart-interest  pictures. 
Pictorially,  this  competition  offers  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities to  the  camerist  who  delights  in  soft  effects 
caused  by  rain,  mist  or  fog.  In  short,  if  last  year’s 
Shore-Scenes  Competition  is  any  criterion,  the  present 
one  is  destined  to  afford  even  greater  delight  to  all  con- 
cerned. I am  sure  that  contestants,  judges,  subscrib- 
ers and  readers  of  Photo-Era  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
competition  of  a year  ago  and  I am  convinced  that 
there  will  be  even  more  technical  and  artistic  benefit 
derived  from  the  competition  of  1919. 


There  is  something  fascinating  about  the  shore  of 
any  body  of  water.  To  the  eye  that  is  trained  to  see 
beauty,  a clump  of  weeds  along  the  bank  of  a mud-hole 
may  present  a theme  of  rare  charm.  I remember  well 
the  hours  that  I have  wandered  along  the  shores  of 
ponds,  lakes  and  streams.  Often,  I have  devoted  days 
to  long  walks  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic — some- 
times, over  miles  of  sand  and,  sometimes,  over  cliffs  and 
rocks,  but  always  with  that  indescribable  power  of 
fascination  that  beckoned  me  on,  long  after  my  feet 
had  cried,  “enough!”  I mention  these  incidents  so 
that  those  who  aspire  to  win  honors  in  this  competi- 
tion may  know  that  I am  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties 
and  likewise  know  the  satisfaction  that  comes  with 
success.  It  is  human  nature  to  value  the  things  that 
are  the  hardest  to  obtain. 

Few  readers  of  Photo-Era  will  ever  forget  the  won- 
derful effects  that  Mr.  H.  C.  Mann  has  obtained  with 
his  camera  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  His  pictures 
have  appeared  in  many  of  the  leading  periodicals  of 
the  world  and  many  of  them  were  published  first  in 
Photo-Era.  I mention  Mr.  Mann,  because  he  has 
done  what  few  photographers  have  done  well,  and  that 
is  to  portray  clouds  in  all  sorts  of  weather  and  as  they 
really  appear  over  the  coast.  The  camerist  who  en- 
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joys  cloud-photography  can  satisfy  himself  to  the 
utmost  along  the  shores  of  ocean,  lake  or  stream.  This 
is  particularly  true  if  he  is  fortunate  to  be  near  a large 
body  of  water  that  gives  him  an  unrestricted  view  of 
the  horizon-line.  No  phenomenon  of  nature  is  more 
spectacular  or  more  beautiful  than  massed  cloud- 
formations  over  water.  Needless  to  say,  the  camerist 
who  hopes  to  obtain  results  must  be  as  good  a meteor- 
ologist as  he  is  a photographer  in  order  to  portray 
clouds  true  to  nature.  This  branch  of  photography  is 
eminently  worth  the  best  effort;  and,  when  a magnifi- 
cent result  is  obtained,  the  camerist  may  rejoice  with 
the  fisherman  who  cried  exultingly,  “I’ve  got  some- 
thing!” 

There  is  all  manner  of  plant-  and  animal-life  along 
the  shore  and  the  wide-awake  camerist  should  tax  his 
ingenuity  to  the  utmost  to  portray  it.  The  birds — 
particularly  waterfowl— should  be  a sufficient  incentive. 
A few  days  ago,  I watched  a very  interesting  and  ar- 
tistic motion-picture  description  of  American  water- 
fowl,  and  in  no  case  did  I see  a picture  that  could  not 
have  been  obtained  by  a camerist  with  the  requisite 
energy  and  technical  ability.  Granted  that  such 
pictures  are  difficult  to  make;  but  if  my  readers  could 
have  witnessed  the  motion-picture  camera-man’s  pic- 
torial description  of  sea-gulls  in  flight,  I am  sure  that 
they,  too,  would  appreciate  the  magnificent  opportu- 
nity that  is  open  to  them,  whether  along  the  coast  or 
near  inland  bodies  of  water. 

There  is  always  something  uncanny  about  fog,  mist 
or  rain  on  or  near  water.  An  imaginative  person  can 
conjure  weird  and  fantastic  shapes  in  the  eddying  fog, 
and  it  is  the  imaginative  camerist  who  often  makes  the 
most  successful  portrayal  of  inclement  weather-condi- 
tions along  the  coast  or  along  the  shores  of  lakes  and 
rivers.  The  work  of  Bertrand  H.  Wentworth  of 
Gardiner,  Maine,  is  conspicuous  for  its  remarkable 
fidelity  to  actual  conditions  along  the  rock-bound  coast 
of  this  state.  I have  in  mind  a picture  of  his  which 
depicts  ragged  ledges  and  jagged  rocks  in  the  immediate 
foreground.  Beyond,  are  the  whitecapped  breakers 
throwing  themselves  in  violent  hate  against  “the  teeth 
of  the  shore.”  Over  all  lies  a fog,  blown  in  from  the 
open  sea,  that  is  clammy  and  chills  one  to  the  bone. 
The  picture  tells  this  and  more  because  it  was  made  by 
a master  of  his  subject.  Those  who  would  attempt 
photography  in  the  fog  will  do  well  to  read  the  excel- 
lent article,  “Fog-Photography,”  by  Beatrice  B.  Bell, 
in  this  issue.  No  matter  where  the  camerist  may  be 
situated,  as  long  as  he  is  within  reach  of  a sufficiently 
large  body  of  water,  he  may  strive  to  obtain  effects 
that  may  be  made  into  masterpieces. 

The  most  accessible  and  easiest  subjects  are  to  be 
found  along  any  of  our  large  beaches.  Here  may  be 
found,  literally,  thousands  of  opportunities.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  abundance  of  material  is  rather  tanta- 
lizing. It  makes  one  think  of  the  man  who  could 
not  see  the  woods  because  there  were  so  many  trees 
in  the  way!  However,  the  ingenious  camerist  will 
find  a way  to  isolate  his  subject  from  the  surround- 
ings long  enough  to  snap  the  shutter.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  distinguish  carefully  between  what  consti- 
tutes merely  a record-picture  and  one  that  has  pic- 
torial value.  An  attractive  young  lady  in  a bathing- 
suit  is  not  necessarily  a good  subject  for  this  compe- 
tition. Unless  she  is  properly  placed  in  the  picture- 
space  and  is  not  posing,  there  is  small  chance  at  the 
hands  of  the  jury;  and  even  then,  unless  her  presence 
tells  a convincing  story,  she  is  still  but  a record  for  the 
vacationist  to  enjoy  of  a winter-evening. 

No  competition  devoted  to  shore-scenes  would  be 
complete  without  the  portrayal  of  the  activities  of 


fishermen  and  others  who  make  a living  on  or  near  the 
water.  Many  a delightful  genre  may  be  obtained  in 
and  around  the  fish-piers  and  huts  of  the  fishermen. 
Usually,  there  is  “an  old  salt”  who  is  hale  and  hearty 
and  delighted  to  lend  his  weather-beaten  personality 
to  the  pictorial  requirements  of  the  camerist.  The 
coming  and  going  of  the  fishing-fleet  offers  innumerable 
possibilities  to  depict  pathos  or  joy.  The  tremendous 
power  of  human  interest  can  be  utilized  to  marked 
advantage.  The  camerist  should  not  forget  the  clam- 
diggers,  oystermen  and  beach-combers;  nor  should  he 
neglect  the  brave  men  who  patrol  the  coast  and  man 
the  life-boats  in  times  of  storm  and  shipwreck. 

The  renewed  activities  in  American  shipyards  may 
be  made  to  supply  additional  material.  I do  not  refer 
to  the  large  shipyards  where  monster  battleships  are 
being  constructed,  but  to  the  smaller  yards  where  two- 
or  three-masted  schooners  are  on  the  ways  and  the 
yard  is  so  situated  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  being  the 
shore  of  some  bay  or  inlet.  Here  again,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  interesting  genres  is  exceptionally  good. 
Moreover,  those  camerists  who  love  the  uncanny  should 
try  to  depict  the  ribs  of  some  vessel  by  moonlight  or 
at  sundown,  when  the  result  should  be  made  to  suggest 
the  bones  of  some  giant  reptilian  monster. 

Perhaps,  the  weirdest  subject  of  all  is  a shipwreck  at 
sunrise,  sunset  or  by  moonlight.  There  is  a peculiar 
and  inexplicable  fascination  that  hovers  about  a wreck 
at  any  time,  and  this  powerful  influence  is  increased 
tremendously  the  moment  the  light  of  day  is  weak  or 
absent  altogether.  Then  it  is,  that  the  waves  take  on 
a hungry  look  as  if  they  had  been  cheated  of  their  prey, 
and  dark  and  awesome  shadows  creep  nearer  and 
nearer.  It  requires  but  little  imagination  to  picture  a 
blinding  storm,  breakers  ahead,  a rending  crash,  cries 
of  despair  and  the  silence  of  death,  broken  only  by  the 
roar  of  the  elements. 

The  intelligent  camerist  will  discover  many  other 
interesting  and  artistic  subjects.  It  is  for  him  to  util- 
ize every  opportunity  and  by  so  doing  he  will  obtain 
results  that  will  be  a credit  to  himself  and  a pleasure  to 
all  picture-lovers  who  read  and  enjoy  Photo-Era. 
However,  the  real  incentive  in  this  and  all  competitions 
should  be  self-improvement;  and,  as  the  camerist  ad- 
vances, he  may  rest  assured  that  his  progress  will 
become  a source  of  pleasure  to  everyone  who  loves 
photography. 

A.  H.  B. 


Why  Prints  are  Not  Returned 

Photo-Era  has  a large  collection  of  prints  that  are 
waiting  to  be  returned  to  their  owners.  The  reasons 
for  this  sad  state  of  affairs  are  as  follows : 

First,  absence  of  name  and  address  on  the  prints  of 
sender. 

Second,  failure  of  senders  to  provide  any  or  sufficient 
postage  for  their  return. 

Third,  failure  to  indicate  why  they  were  sent,  or, 
rather,  no  advice  has  been  received  by  Photo-Era. 

Fourth,  prints  that  receive  Honorable  Mention  re- 
main the  property  of  Photo-Era,  according  to  the 
rules  which  are  stated  plainly  in  every  issue,  together 
with  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  returned  to 
senders. 

If  this  meets  the  eye  of  those  who  are  in  the  dark  re- 
garding the  fate  of  their  prints,  will  they  kindly  com- 
municate with  the  Publisher,  and  they  shall  be  en- 
lightened promptly. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Beginners’  Competition 

Ij&ll 

367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value,  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “ Miscellaneous 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Eba,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend  or  professional 
expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should  ac- 
company the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  2j  x 3f 
to  and  including  3j  x 5j  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects  which 
have  appeared  in  other  publications  are 
not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be 
sold,  or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere, 
before  Photo-Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  paper  are  not 
suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.O.P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

6.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Eba,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he  may  dis- 
pose of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall 
have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board — not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  April  30,  1919 

First  Prize:  R.  L.  Cline. 

Second  Prize:  Henry  A.  Pratt. 

Honorable  Mention:  Chas.  W.  Russell;  Joseph  B. 
Morse,  Jr. 


On  Manipulating  a Camera 

The  instruction-books  that  accompany  most  cameras 
are  very  explicit  and  of  first  importance  to  every  be- 
ginner. If  the  advice  that  is  contained  in  the  instruc- 
tion-book were  followed,  as  it  should  be,  there  would  be 
far  less  photographic  unhappiness.  I do  not  doubt 
that  the  average  beginner  reads  his  instruction-book 
seriously  and  with  every  intention  in  the  world  to 
practice  the  rules  laid  down  for  his  guidance — but!  It 
is  not  my  wish  to  censure,  but  to  awaken  the  beginner 
to  the  advantages  of  manipulating  his  camera  with 
credit  to  himself  and  to  photography.  Moreover,  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  make  these  few  paragraphs  take 
the  place  of  an  instruction-book.  What  I do  intend  to 
do  is  to  call  the  beginner’s  attention  to  a few  pitfalls 
that  may  be  avoided  easily  if  he  will  employ  good 
sense  and  exercise  patience. 

From  actual  experience,  behind  the  counter,  I know 
of  many  cameras  that  have  been  ruined  permanently  by 
beginners  who  would  not  stop  to  learn  how  to  open  and 
close  a camera  properly.  If  for  any  reason  the  front 
did  not  open  quickly,  such  beginners  would  pry  open 
the  front  with  a knife  or  screw-driver.  In  most  cases 
this  procedure  resulted  in  bending  the  camera-front  out 
of  alignment  so  that  even  the  manufacturer  could  not 
repair  it.  Again,  I have  seen  beginners  close — or 
attempt  to  close — a camera  without  first  making  sure 
that  the  camera-front  was  pushed  home  as  far  as  it 
would  go  into  the  camera-box,  with  the  result  that  the 
front  that  held  the  lens  and  shutter  would  be  bent,  and 
the  bellows  so  strained  that  it  would  leak  light.  In 
both  cases  the  difficulty  was  due  to  impatience,  irrita- 
tion or  the  lack  of  the  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things 
mechanically.  Modern  cameras  of  the  better  types 
are  wonderful  examples  of  the  camera-maker’s  art  and 
they  should  be  handled  with  care  and  judgment.  If 
used  properly,  they  seldom  get  out  of  order;  but  if 
they  are  mistreated,  it  requires  but  little  to  put  them 
out  of  commission,  temporarily  or  permanently. 

Another  source  of  photographic  unhappiness  for  the 
beginner  is  carelessness  in  filling  the  camera  with  a 
roll-film  or  plateholder.  Here,  too,  impatience  or  a 
quick  forcing  will  cause  the  film  or  plate  to  become  out 
of  register,  and  sharp  pictures  will  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Often  such  procedure  may  split  or  bend  the 
camera-body  in  a manner  that  virtually  necessitates 
the  purchase  of  a new  camera.  Some  beginners  can- 
not seem  to  realize  how  little  is  required  in  the  way  of 
abuse  to  throw  the  delicate  adjustments  of  a camera 
out  of  order.  To  make  matters  worse,  these  beginners 
write  long  letters  to  dealers  and  to  manufacturers  con- 
demning an  equipment  as  faulty  in  manufacture.  It 
has  been  my  experience  that  most  camera-manufaet- 
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urers  are  only  too  glad  to  make  amends  for  faults  that 
are  due  to  poor  workmanship  or  oversight. 

Many  a good  lens-  or  shutter-equipment  has  been 
destroyed  by  an  inquisitive  beginner — by  that  I mean 
that  a beginner  has  attempted  to  clean  a lens  or  repair 
a shutter  without  having  the  least  idea  what  he  was 
undertaking.  A lens  is  to  a camera  what  the  eye  is  to 
a human  being.  We  all  know  what  discomfort  and 
pain  a cinder  in  the  eye  may  cause.  A scratch  on  the 
highly  polished  surface  of  a lens  may  not  cause  physical 
pain,  but  it  may  spell  the  ruin  of  an  expensive  lens.  To 
remove  such  a scratch  is  a very  delicate  and  costly 
undertaking  that  only  the  maker  of  the  lens  should 
attempt;  for  he  alone  has  the  necessary  tools  with 
which  to  grind  and  polish.  Although  some  beginners 
are  mechanically  inclined  and  might  be  able  to  make 
minor  repairs  on  a shutter,  yet,  my  advice  would  be  to 
let  the  shutter  alone  and  to  send  it  to  the  manufact- 
urer or  to  a competent  repairer.  These  statements 
may  appear  to  be  self-evident;  but  experience  shows 
that  every  year  beginners  join  the  ranks  of  amateur 
photographers  and  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  doing  things  right. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  “preach,”  and  I know  that 


advice  is  not  always  welcome.  Nevertheless,  I feel 
that  the  average  beginner  intends  to  make  good  and 
that  he  does  not  intentionally  wish  to  stand  in  his  own 
way.  For  this  reason  I am  sure  that  the  few  hints 
given  will  not  fall  on  barren  soil.  The  point  is  that  it 
is  distinctly  to  the  beginner’s  own  advantage  and  pleas- 
ure to  make  every  step  in  photography  count.  Pho- 
tography contains  too  much  practical  and  instructive 
material  to  be  treated  lightly.  In  most  human  under- 
takings it  is  the  man  who  works  hard  and  plays  hard 
that  wins  out.  There  is  but  one  way  to  manipulate  a 
camera  and  that  is  the  right  way!  When  any  part  of 
a camera  fails  to  function  properly,  investigate  the  dif- 
ficulty slowly  and  methodically.  If  the  trouble  is  of  a 
nature  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  beginner,  he  should 
devote  his  energies  to  find  the  person  or  manufacturer 
best  fitted  to  remedy  the  difficulty.  Then  he  should 
allow  ample  time  for  the  repair  to  be  made  thoroughly 
and  accurately.  However,  let  him  remember  that  if 
he  does  his  part  right  in  the  first  place,  there  will  be 
little  need  of  the  repair-man.  By  learning  to  manipu- 
late his  camera  correctly,  the  beginner  will  obviate 
eighty  per  cent  of  his  photographic  difficulties. 

A.  H.  B. 
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Photographing  Around  the  Corner 

With  the  removal  of  all  war-restrictions  on  the  use  of 
the  camera  out  of  doors  the  minor  troubles  of  the  street- 
worker— that  ubiquitous  “interested  spectator’’ — may 
be  expected  to  be  well  to  the  fore,  writes  J.  R.  Bain- 
bridge,  in  The  Amateur  Photographer. 

Alone,  he  is  a nuisance,  equaled  only  by  the  man  who 
offers  advice,  but  when  reinforced  by  his  equally  idle 
companions  the  result  is  much  waste  of  plates,  time  and 
temper. 

The  small  accessory  herein  described  is  a very  good 
means  to  outwit  the  crowd,  besides  being  useful  in 
several  other  ways. 

It  consists,  essentially,  of  a mirror  fixed  at  45°,  or 
thereabouts,  to  the  “line  of  fire,”  the  image  registered 
on  the  plate  being  that  of  the  view  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  camera  is  pointed.  The  above 
nuisance,  being  unaware  of  this,  is  eliminated,  while  the 
figures  in  the  view  photographed  are  behaving  in  a 
normal  manner. 

The  construction,  not  a difficult  matter,  is  as  follows : 

A short  cardboard  tube  lined  with  velvet  to  grip  the 
lens-mount  firmly,  is  fixed  into  a thin,  hard-wood 
square  base,  which  has  a circular  hole  cut  centrally  to 
accommodate  the  cardboard  tube. 

The  “window”  is  fixed  by  means  of  two  small 
tongues  at  right  angles  at  one  edge  of  the  baseboard; 
and  a piece  of  the  thinnest  possible  silvered  glass,  free 
of  irregularities  and  scratches  (I  use  a piece  of  an  old 
pocket  shaving-mirror),  is  fixed  into  two  shallow  grooves 
and  fits  across  at  45°.  The  whole  is  glued  into  place. 

Triangular  pieces  of  thin  cardboard  are  glued  at  the 
sides  to  prevent  any  light  from  getting  in  except  by  the 
window.  These  pieces  of  cardboard  also  help  to  bind 
the  apparatus  together.  The  edges  also  might  be  bound 
neatly  with  passe  partout  binding  glued  on  if  desired. 

The  interior  should  be  blackened,  except  the  mirror. 


In  use,  the  mirror  box  is  slipped  on  to  the  lens  and  the 
focusing,  etc.,  done  in  the  ordinary  way. 

On  a hand-camera,  the  viewfinder  will  need  to  be 
turned  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  in  which  the  lens 
is  pointed,  when  again  the  arrangement  of  the  pictures 
is  exactly  as  in  normal  procedure. 

The  mirror  is  also  very  useful  for  working  in  a 
cramped  position,  where  the  camera  cannot  be  manipu- 
lated in  the  ordinary  way  on  account  of  some  inter- 
vening object.  Then,  again,  views  either  vertically 
“up”  or  down  can  be  made  without  any  elaborate 
preparations. 

When  working  at  home  or  indoors,  a large  plain 
mirror  can  often  be  purloined  temporarily,  and  if  all 
direct  light  other  than  from  the  object  photographed 
be  carefully  screened  off,  its  intelligent  use  will  make 
pictures  possible  when  otherwise  no  suitable  position 
can  be  found  for  the  camera. 

The  Twinkling  of  an  Eye 

Despite  the  marvelous  development  of  photography, 
the  working-photographer  seldom  pauses  to  think  of 
one  of  the  marvels  of  his  process,  namely,  the  incal- 
culable speed  with  which  light-action  can  affect  the 
plate.  This  fact  was  strikingly  brought  out  according 
to  The  Amateur  Photographer  in  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson’s 
recent  evening  lecture  at  the  Royal  institution,  when 
he  had  occasion  to  show  some  results  of  a photographic 
method  applied  to  the  measurement  of  electrical 
phenomena.  He  said  that  it  had  been  a source  of 
wonder  to  him  to  find  what  very  intense  effects  were 
possible  on  photographic  plates  in  the  most  fleeting 
exposure.  In  this  particular  instance  the  exposure 
could  not  have  been  more  than  a 100,000th  part  of  a 
second;  yet  there,  indubitably,  was  the  effect,  repeated 
again  and  again  in  order  to  plot  a curve.  The  veteran 
scientist  suggested  the  use  of  the  photographic  plate 
along  with  what  is  known  as  pezo-electricity  to  the 
investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  explosions. 
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THE  CRUCIBLE 

A MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  P H O T O - T E C H N I C A L FACTS 

Edited  by  A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 


Printing-Out  Paper 

Very  few  professional  photographers  use  printing- 
out  paper  for  their  finished  prints,  and  most  of  them 
confine  its  use  to  the  making  of  rough  proofs.  Even  the 
dealer  who  has  a photo-finishing  department  prefers  to 
use  gaslight-paper,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
large  numbers  of  prints  can  be  produced;  but  most 
workers  are  occasionally  called  upon  to  make  prints  on 
printing-out  paper  for  reproductions  for  commercial 
purposes. 

Cleanliness  and  a correctly  compounded  toning-bath 
are  essentials  to  success,  and  the  toning-table  given 
below  may  be  useful  to  keep  for  reference.  Two  solu- 
tions, both  of  which  keep  well,  are  made  up  in  such  a 
way  that,  by  taking  equal  parts  of  each  and  adding 
water  as  directed,  we  have  a bath  in  the  proportion  of 
ten  grains  of  ammonium  sulphocyanide  to  one  grain  of 
gold.  Upon  the  preliminaries  to  toning  we  need  not 
dwell,  except  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  very 
thorough  washing  before  toning,  and  to  use  always  a 
freshly  prepared  fixing-bath  of  plain  hypo,  not  stronger 
than  two  ounces  to  the  pint  of  water.  Washing  after 
fixing  should  be  thorough,  but  not  prolonged. 


No.  of  Prints. 

Water. 

Ammonium 
Sulphocyanide 
! 150  grs.  in 

15  ozs.  Water. 

Gold  Chloride 
15  grains  in 
15  ozs.  Water. 

3ix414fX6J6Ix8i 

4 

2 1 

1 oz. 

drm. 

1 drm. 

8 

4 2 

2 “ 

2 

2 

“ 

12 

6 3 

3 “ 

3 

3 

“ 

16 

8 4 

4 “ 

4 

4 

“ 

20 

10  5 

5 “ 

5 

5 

24 

12  6 

6 “ 

6 

“ 

6 

“ 

28 

14  7 

7 “ 

7 

“ 

7 

“ 

32 

16  8 

8 “ 

8 

“ 

8 

U 

36 

18  9 

9 “ 

9 

“ 

9 

“ 

40 

20  10 

10  “ 

10 

10 

“ 

44 

22  11 

11  “ 

11 

“ 

11 

“ 

48 

24  12 

12  “ 

12 

“ 

12 

64 

32  16 

16  “ 

16 

16 

The  simple  rule  to  observe  in  compounding  a toning- 
bath: 

Equal  parts  of  each  solution  are  taken,  and  for  as 
many  drachms  of  one  of  them,  the  same  number  of 
ounces  of  water  must  be  added. — Rajar,  Limited. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  above  remarks 
apply  to  Rajar  printing-out  papers  or  to  papers  of  simi- 
lar manufacture. 

A Remarkable  Case  of  Reversal 

Ln  a recent  issue  of  The  British  Journal,  Mr.  W. 
Binns  writes  of  an  unusual  experience  when  developing 
a batch  of  eighty  dozen  3J4  x plates — all  of  out- 

door subjects.  According  to  Mr.  Binns,  the  plates  in 
question  were  subjected  to  the  same  developer  in  reg- 
ulation tanks  made  to  hold  ten  dozen  plates.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  allotted  time  for  development,  all  the 


plates  except  twenty-five  turned  out  well.  With 
regard  to  the  twenty-five,  these  proved  to  be  positives 
instead  of  negatives.  These  plates  were  slightly  fogged 
but  they  would  have  made  fair  prints  had  they  been 
negatives  instead  of  positives.  Quite  naturally,  Mr. 
Binns  is  interested  to  find  an  explanation.  He  adds  that 
in  a subsequent  batch  of  eighty  dozen  plates,  two 
dozen  were  positives,  and  the  rest  good  negatives. 
Since  these  plates  were  developed  identically  it  is 
unaccountable  why  some  should  be  positives  and 
others  negatives.  In  fact,  one  plate  that  contained  two 
different  exposures  was  half  positive  and  half  negative. 
If  any  reader  of  Photo-Era  can  offer  an  explanation, 
we  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  him.  Possibly, 
there  are  some  commercial  photo-finishers  who  handle 
large  batches  of  plates  or  films  who  could  offer  an 
interesting  and  instructive  solution  of  this  photographic 
enigma. 

To  this  problem  is  added  the  experience  of  the  prac- 
ticed worker,  Mr.  E.  A.  Maitland,  in  the  form  of  an 
old  negative,  which  shows  a negative  at  one  end,  which 
latter  merges  into  a positive  at  the  other.  The  cause 
of  this  reversal  was  found  to  be  light-leakage  in  the 
plateholder. 

Another  form  of  quasi-reversal  is  occasionally  met 
where  the  shadow-detail  of  the  negative  portion  ap- 
pears bleached,  as  it  were,  and  makes  a partial  positive, 
unmistakably  different  from  that  caused  by  the  action 
of  light.  This  occurs  only  when  the  developer  is  of 
the  metol-hydroquinone  type  and  lacks  sulphite,  the 
presence  of  quinone  in  the  developer  presumably  being 
the  inciting  cause  in  such  instances. 


Detection  of  Flaws  in  Metal 

According  to  a recent  editorial  in  The  Amateur 
Photographer  a new  phase  of  photographic  application 
was  disclosed  at  the  combined  meeting  of  the  Faraday 
and  Rontgen  Societies  the  other  evening  in  Burlington 
House.  Most  people  have  thought  of  X-ray  photo- 
graphs only  as  showing  them  what  is  inside  their  own 
body;  but  the  resolute  investigators  have  turned  their 
attention  to  other  materials  than  human  flesh  and 
bone,  with  results  which  are  likely  to  have  an  impor- 
tant effect  upon  industry  in  the  future.  For  example, 
one  of  the  speakers  showed  that  hair-cracks  in  steel 
may  be  detected  by  means  of  the  X-ray  photograph — 
flaws  of  only  perhaps  as  much  as  1,000th  part  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  In  connection  with  the  war,  large 
numbers  of  cast  aluminium-cylinders  have  been  ex- 
amined, and  the  interior  defects  have  been  perfectly 
visible  in  the  photographs.  In  one  photograph,  for 
instance,  the  presence  of  blow-holes  was  revealed  very 
clearly,  especially  when  contrasted  with  other  photo- 
graphs, which  showed  only  the  solid  casting.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  these  investigations,  or  at 
least  the  one  of  most  evident  utility  to  the  ordinary 
mind,  is  the  application  of  X-ray  photography  to  the 
detection  of  faults  in  timber-constructions.  This  has 
been  the  work  of  Major  Kaye  and  Dr.  Robert  Knox, 
and  its  importance  can  be  estimated  when  one  remem- 
bers how  much  depends  upon  perfect  timbering  in,  say, 
the  strut  or  wing  of  an  airplane,  where  a hidden  fault 
may  cost  the  life  of  one  or  more  brave  men. 
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Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  ( not  over  150  words) 
before  the  twentieth  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
us  a six-month  subscription  to  Photo-Eha  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below. 

The  fundamental  fault  with  this  print — and  to  which 
most  of  the  others  are  due — is  that  it  violates  the  two 
basic  principles  of  composition,  unity  and  simplicity. 
By  dividing  the  print  two  inches  from  the  left  side 
— between  the  two  boats — two  excellent  pictures  result; 
but  when  they  are  both  combined  into  one  print,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  the  picture  loses  all  “punch”  as 
there  is  a theme  of  double  interest  exhibited.  There 
is  too  much  foreground,  and  extended  view  on  the 
right.  The  slanting  skyline  is  unfortunate.  The 
figure  X formed  in  the  foreground  by  the  line  starting 
about  an  inch  from  the  bottom  on  the  right  side  and 
running  diagonally  across  the  picture,  and  the  forma- 
tions in  the  sand  running  from  left  to  right,  is  an  un- 
satisfactory figure  to  introduce  into  a picture  and  it 
also  blocks  the  eye  from  easily  entering  the  print.  The 
entire  print  is  a little  too  dull  and  monotonous. 

C.  B.  Weed. 


There  is  good  material  here  to  make  a very  pleasing 
picture.  The  tone  generally  is  good  and  conveys  a very 
delightful  feeling  of  half  light.  A quarter  of  an  inch  off 
the  bottom  and  an  inch  from  the  right  would  make  the 
print  pull  together  better.  Also  a better  feeling  of  the 
bigness  and  space  of  outdoors  would  be  conveyed  if  the 
mast  did  not  run  out  of  the  top  of  the  picture — 
slightly  more  space  would  help.  The  hull  of  the  boat 
is  lost  and  should  be  made  darker,  this  would  also  help 
the  depth  of  the  print.  The  barge  could  be  more  ad- 


vantageously placed  half  an  inch  to  the  right  of  its 
present  position  and  slightly  more  in  the  foregound, 
coming  away  from  the  strip  of  land  in  the  distance.  A 
distinct  improvement  would  be  to  put  some  tiny  catches 
of  light  on  the  edge  of  the  cloud  which  runs  from  the 
lower  left  to  the  upper  right — this  would  carry  out  the 
zig-zag  line  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  darkened 
spots  of  the  boat  and  barge,  give  the  necessary  accents 
to  the  picture. 

Donald  Mackendrie. 


A prolonged  study  of  this  picture  fails  to  find  any 
object  of  particular  interest.  The  dark  mass  in  center 
is  too  indistinct  to  be  identified  and  the  boat  may  be 
in  a dark  shadow  on  the  water  or  grounded  in  the  mud. 
The  two  small  spots  in  lower  left  resemble  blots  of  ink. 
A slight  increase  in  contrast  would  improve  the  general 
result  somewhat;  but  the  view  includes  too  much. 
Choosing  a nearer  viewpoint,  including  a part  of  the 
boat  outlined  against  the  sky  and  possibly  showing  a 
slight  reflection  in  the  foreground,  would  have  made  a 
much  more  interesting  subject. 

Emmett  L.  Miller. 


The  picture,  which,  it  is  assumed,  represents  an 
evening-scene,  has  commendable  qualities.  Its  maker 
has  eminently  tried  to  express  the  sentiments  of  repose, 
solitude  and  rest;  and  his  purpose  is  accomplished  by 
the  parallelism  of  horizontal  lines  reaching  well  across 
the  picture  and  also  by  the  low  key  which  is  used 
throughout.  The  presence  of  the  vessel  at  anchor  is 
fortunate,  the  vertical  lines  of  the  masts  preventing  the 
repetition  of  horizontals  from  becoming  tiresome. 
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THE  PICTURE  CRITICIZED  THIS  MONTH 


They  serve  also  as  a link  which  draws  the  dark  cloud- 
bank into  the  picture.  The  tonal  quality  is  good.  The 
presence  of  the  loaded  barge,  almost  in  the  middle  of 
the  picture  space,  is  unfortunate  and  disquieting  to 
the  eye.  The  writer  suggests  trimming  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  bottom  and  from  the  right  side. 

Fred  C.  Genscher. 


The  most  obvious  characteristics  of  this  print  are 
its  underexposure  and  distractions.  There  are,  un- 
doubtedly, pictorial  possibilities  in  some  variety  in  the 
locality,  especially  while  the  ship  is  available;  but  too 
much  view  is  attempted  here,  resulting  in  disordered 
arrangement  of  light  and  shadow  masses,  particularly 
the  sky  and  patches  of  water.  It  seems,  therefore, 
hardly  profitable  to  suggest  any  trimming  in  the  picture 
as  shown.  But  the  subject  and  surroundings  are  surely 
worthy  of  further  effort  from  a different  viewpoint  or 
points,  which  should  include  less  on  the  ground-glass. 

Lyndsey  Bourke. 


In  reference  to  the  picture  this  month  to  be  criticized, 
I would  think  that  the  negative  had  been  underexposed 
and  underdeveloped.  Then  again  the  scow  or  barge 
to  the  right  of  the  ship  could  have  been  left  out,  with 
benefit  to  the  picture.  The  easiest  way  to  save  a lot 
of  work  on  this  picture  would  be  to  make  a second 
exposure  and  choose  a better  time  and  location.  If 
this  is  not  possible  I would  make  a panel-picture  by 
trimming  one  inch  and  one-eighth  from  the  bottom, 
which  would  eliminate  the  unnecessary  foreground, 
block  out  the  barge  which  would  make  the  ship  the 
principal  object.  Then  print  on  contrast  paper  which 
would  give  a snappier  print. 

C.  H.  Puddifoot. 


Copy,  Duplicate,  Replica 

A copy  is  as  nearly  like  the  original  as  the  copyist  has 
power  to  make  it;  a duplicate  is  exactly  like  the  original; 
a carbon  copy  of  a typewritten  document  must  be  a du- 
plicate; we  may  have  an  inaccurate  copy,  but  never  an 
inaccurate  duplicate.  A facsimile  is  like  the  original  in 
appearance;  a duplicate  is  the  same  as  the  original  in 
substance  and  effect;  a.  facsimile  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  is  not  a duplicate.  A facsimile  of  a key 
might  be  quite  useless;  a duplicate  will  open  the  lock. 
An  imitation  is  always  thought  of  as  inferior  to  the 
original;  as,  an  imitation  of  Milton.  A replica  is  a 
copy  of  a work  of  art  by  the  maker  of  the  original.  A 
duplicate  is  really  an  original,  containing  the  same  pro- 
visions and  signed  by  the  same  persons,  so  that  it  may 
have  in  all  respects  the  same  force  and  effect.  A copy 
is  a reproduction  of  an  original,  or  even  of  a reproduc- 
tion of  an  original,  but  not  necessarily  of  the  same  size 
nor  retaining  all  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  the  object 
copied.  Thus,  there  are  good,  bad  and  indifferent 
copies  of  the  Venus  de  Milo,  in  bronze,  marble  and 
alabaster,  the  original  being  of  marble.  There  are  also 
copies  of  photographs,  ranging  in  quality  according  to 
the  skill  of  the  copyist,  and  may  be  printed  in  any  size 
or  in  any  medium.  A reproduction  is  the  same  as  a 
copy,  and  may  be  executed  in  the  form  of  a photograph, 
photogravure  or  halftone.  W A F 

Change  of  Address 

Subscribers  who  desire  to  change  their  addresses 
are  requested  to  inform  us  not  later  than  the  5th  of  the 
previous  month,  as  the  envelopes  must  be  addressed 
and  classified  for  mailing  on  the  10th. 

Failure  to  do  this  puts  it  up  to  the  subscriber  to 
procure  his  copy  from  his  former  post-office  address, 
and  no  duplicate  copy  can  be  expected  from  the 
Publisher  of  Photo-Era. 

We  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  workers  to  the 
rules  governing  the  Advanced  and  Beginners’  Compe- 
titions in  order  to  facilitate  a fair,  intelligent  and 
prompt  decision  on  the  part  of  the  judges. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  work  of  Allen  E.  Churchill  is  well  known  to 
readers  of  Photo-Era.  One  of  his  best  marine-subjects 
adorns  the  cover  of  this  issue  and  it  cannot  fail  to 
impress  the  beholder  with  its  tropical  serenity  and 
dolce  far  niente  suggestion.  The  tinkling  of  a mandolin 
is  all  that  is  needed  to  make  this  idyl  complete.  It  was 
evidently  made  from  a height,  and  affords  an  admirable 
example  of  downward  perspective.  Data:  Bermuda, 
February,  4 p.m.;  bright  sun,  light  very  strong;  4x5 
hand-camera;  6-inch  Zeiss-Tessar;  stop,  F/16;  about 
1/40  second;  Cramer  Medium  Iso  (Backed);  pyro- 
soda;  Azo  print. 

Although  the  photographs  that  accompany  the  ar- 
ticle by  William  Ludlum  are  not  intended  to  represent 
him  at  his  best  as  a picture-maker,  they  are  of  interest. 
Our  readers  will  agree  that  the  two  illustrations  are  re- 
markable as  explained  in  the  text.  The  prints  were 
made  on  soft  Glossy  Noko  the  guaranty  of  which  ex- 
pired August  1,  1916.  A liberal  use  of  bromide,  a few 
test-strips  and  much  patience  yielded  good  results. 

For  some  time,  I have  endeavored  to  persuade 
Herbert  B.  Turner  to  narrate  his  photographic  ex- 
periences in  Hawaii.  Photo-Era  is  pleased  to  be  able 
to  include  this  long-desired  account  with  illustrations 
in  this  issue.  Mr.  Turner’s  selection  of  subjects  ex- 
emplifies his  sound  artistic  judgment,  in  that  it  por- 
trays Hawaii  to  advantage.  We  behold  a rice-field, 
a motor-road,  mountain-ranges,  a canyon  and  fishing- 
craft — brief  but  accurate  glimpses  of  several  important 
topographical  features.  Moreover,  these  illustrations 
display  Mr.  Turner’s  technical  experience  convincingly. 
He  is  a trained  observer  and  expert  photographer,  and 
his  successful  camera-work  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
should  lead  others  to  visit  this  land  of  sunshine,  flowers 
and  impressive  volcanic  mountain-ranges.  The  data 
follow:  “A  Vista  Near  Honolulu”;  page  8;  Honolulu 
about  twenty  miles  out;  January,  11  a.m.;  sunlight; 
3fi  x 5)  9 Kodak  Special;  6/g-inch  2B  Zeiss  Tessar; 
stop,  F/ll;  1/25  second;  Eastman  film;  pyro;  Azo 
F print.  “Japanese  Girl”;  page  9;  Honolulu,  Feb- 
ruary, 10  a.m.  ; hazy  sun;  other  data  same  as  above. 
“Mountain-Range”;  page  11;  Island  of  Oahu,  April, 
11.30  a.m.;  sunlight;  other  data  as  above.  “The  Pali 
Range";  page  11;  Island  of  Oahu,  March,  3 p.m.; 
fair  light;  other  data  as  above.  “Olokele  Canyon, 
Kauai”;  page  12;  Island  of  Kauai;  January,  9.30 
a.m.;  sunlight;  stop  4/9;  1/5  second;  other  data  the 
same.  “Motor-Road  near  Honolulu”;  page  12; 
about  sixteen  miles  from  Honolulu,  November,  11.30 
a.m.;  sunlight;  stop  4/11;  1/25  second;  other  data 
the  same.  “Japanese  Fishing-Craft”;  page  14; 
Honolulu  Harbor;  December,  4 p.m.;  good  light; 
other  data  the  same. 

Perhaps,  no  time  of  the  day  offers  better  pictorial 
opportunities  than  the  sunset-hour;  especially,  if 
clouds  happen  to  be  so  arranged  in  the  western  sky  that 
they  present  a spectacle  of  symmetry  and  beauty.  Such 
effects  are  heightened  when  viewed  across  water  or  when 
the  horizon-line  is  silhouetted  against  an  expanse  of 
sunset-glow.  Mr.  Fisher  has  been  singularly  successful 
in  picturing  an  unusually  difficult  theme  and  deserves 
to  be  complimented  for  achieving  so  admirable  a result. 
Although  the  foreground  is  exceedingly  interesting,  it 
seems  that  it  could  be  abbreviated  without  detriment 


to  the  composition  as  a whole.  Data:  Boston  Harbor, 
November;  4.30  p.m.;  fair  light;  5 x 7 Press  Graflex; 
7-inch  Euryplan;  stop,  F/32;  1/75  second;  Eastman 
film-pack;  pyro;  Professional  Cyko. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  beautifully  illustrated 
article,  “Alongshore  with  a Camera,”  by  B.  F.  Lang- 
land,  in  August  1918  Photo-Era.  Moreover,  they  will 
recall  other  examples  of  Mr.  Langland’s  pictorial  skill 
as  a marine-photographer.  In  his  panoramic  glimpse, 
“Detroit  Harbor,  Washington  Island,”  presented  on 
page  19,  he  displays  rare  artistic  judgment  in  selecting 
the  viewpoint.  Data:  September,  3 p.m.;  light  poor; 
raining;  3} 4 x 5/4  Premo  Film-Plate;  6-inch  Zeiss 
Kodak;  stop  F/6. 3;  1/10  second;  Eastman  film-pack; 
Dianol;  Cyko  print. 

With  a few  exceptions,  most  photographers  confine 
their  camera-activity  to  days  when  the  weather-con- 
ditions are  favorable.  However,  in  the  case  of  Beatrice 
B.  Bell  we  have  a pleasant  surprise.  In  her  “Fog- 
Photography,”  we  learn  of  the  perplexities  and  also  of 
the  rewards  of  photography  under  unfavorable  con- 
ditions. We  believe  that  the  readers  of  Photo-Era  will 
enjoy  this  practical  article  with  its  delightfully  sug- 
gestive pictures,  and  endeavor  to  profit  by  it.  Data: 
Florida  Pines;  page  20;  Florida,  January,  7 a.m.; 
heavy  fog;  No.  4 Cartridge  Kodak  4x5;  rapid 
rectilinear;  stop,  U.  S.  4;  shortest  bulb-exposure; 
Kodak  film;  pyro  in  Kodak  developing-machine.  The 
Troopers;  page  21;  Wisconsin,  October,  6.30  a.m.; 
heavy  fog;  4x5  Graflex;  Zeiss-Kodak  lens;  stop, 
F/6.3;  1/5  second;  Kodak  film;  pyro  in  Kodak 

developing-machine;  8 x 10  enlargement  with  Brownie 
Enlarger.  The  Watering-Place;  page  21;  other  data 
same  as  preceding  picture.  Birches;  page  22;  Wiscon- 
sin, September,  7 a.m.;  sun  breaking  through  fog;  4x5 
Graflex;  Pinkham  & Smith  S.  A.  Doublet;  stop,  F/6; 
1/10  second;  Kodak  Speed  Film;  pyro  in  Kodak  devel- 
oping-machine. Along  the  Lake-Shore;  page  23;  Minne- 
sota, April,  8 a.m.  ; bright  but  foggy;  4x5  Graflex;  Pink- 
ham  & Smith  S.  A.  Doublet;  stop,  F/6;  1/10  second; 
Kodak  Speed  Film;  pyro  in  Kodak  developing-machine. 

Happily,  the  ravages  of  the  German  U-boats  are  at 
an  end  and  such  submarines  as  frequent  American 
waters  fly  the  flag  of  the  United  States  Navy.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  Sea-Power  we  reproduce  a photograph 
of  the  latest  type  of  American  submarine.  We  are 
reliably  informed  that  this  new  type  is  second  to  none 
in  effectiveness.  The  atmospheric  quality  of  the  view 
is  as  unusual  as  it  is  pleasing. 

The  sea  has  a fascination  that  is  irresistible  to  the 
nature-lover  and  particularly  to  the  photographer. 
William  Norrie  of  Scotland  is  a photographer  who  loves 
the  sea  and,  because  of  this,  he  is  able  to  portray  its 
varying  aspects  with  enthusiasm,  power  and  beauty. 
In  "Morning-Glory,”  Mr.  Norrie  has  reproduced  suc- 
cessfully in  monochrome  the  glory  of  early  morning 
with  its  flashes  of  light  and  shade  across  the  waters, 
and  the  massing  of  clouds  in  the  east.  For  data,  the 
reader-camerist  is  referred  to  previous  issues  of  the  past 
eight  years  that  contain  many  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
marine  by  this  celebrated  artist,  who  uses  virtually  one 
equipment,  one  method  and  one  make  of  materials — 
with  proper  regard  for  accidents,  and  they  happen 
sometimes  to  a surf-photographer  of  his  daring. 


An  iceberg  is  a menace  of  the  sea  that  cannot  but 
arouse  feelings  of  dread.  The  mind  recalls  that  fatal 
night  of  April  14,  1912,  when  the  proud  “Titanic” 
crashed  into  a towering  mass  of  ice  and  hundreds  met 
their  death.  “The  Dread  of  the  North  Atlantic”  was 
photographed  by  William  H.  Pierce,  of  Boston,  while  on 
a scientific  expedition  to  the  Arctic  which  was  fitted  out 
by  Mr.  William  Bradford,  a distinguished  American 
artist.  The  picture  was  made  by  the  wet-collodion 
process  invented  by  Le  Gray;  Voigtlander  lens  and 
home-made  shutter. 

In  the  illustrated  prose-poem,  “The  Camerist,” 
Frank  King  points  a moral  if  he  does  not  adorn  a tale. 
To  him,  the  “open  road”  with  camera  in  hand  rep- 
resents health,  happiness  and  an  intimate  understand- 
ing of  human  nature.  Perhaps  the  illustration  that 
heads  the  text  conveys  the  idea  that  Mr.  King  had  in 
•mind;  but,  to  me,  it  seems  as  if  the  very  apparent 
pencil-work  might  have  been  omitted,  as  it  tends  to 
mar  rather  than  to  improve.  Another  exposure  from  a 
point  more  to  the  left,  with  a little  less  foreground, 
would  have  bettered  the  result.  Data:  Bellaire,  Ohio, 
July,  2.30  p.m.;  brilliant  sun;  No.  12  Premo;  Bausch 
and  Lomb  Tessar;  stop,  F/4.5;  1/25  second;  East- 
man Speed  Film;  pyro  in  tank;  enlargement  on 
Royal  Bromide  Smooth.  The  sky  and  mountain  were 
worked  in  with  pencil. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

Despite  the  effort  to  suggest  new  and  interesting 
themes  for  the  Rainy-Day  Pictures  Competition,  the 
entries  as  a whole  were  disappointing.  Whether  the 
difficulty  was  due  to  the  inability  of  contestants  to 
obtain  the  results  that  they  sought  or  whether  it  was  a 
case  of  not  having  a camera  at  hand  at  the  psychological 
moment,  is  the  question.  Or,  again,  it  may  have  been 
due  to  a desire  to  avoid  getting  wet  or  risking  damage  to 
the  photo-equipment.  Whatever  the  reason,  the 
competition  failed  to  produce  a really  “wet”  rainy- 
day  picture  that  would  meet  first-prize  requirements. 
For  a well-executed,  conventional  rainy-day  picture, 
Peter  W.  Saul  deserves  much  praise,  although  it  fails 
to  impress  the  beholder  with  regard  to  the  existing 
weather-conditions.  The  lady  in  the  foreground  carries 
her  umbrella  in  a manner  that  suggests  a foggy  day 
rather  than  a day  with  the  rain  pelting  down.  However, 
Mr.  Saul  is  to  be  commended  for  his  sincerity  of  purpose. 
Data:  April,  about  noon;  weak  light;  6/^-inch  Dynar; 
stop,  F/8;  1/25  second;  Eastman  Film-Pack;  diluted 
pyro-soda;  part  of  negative  enlarged  to  8 x 10  on 
Enlarging  Cyko  No.  5;  diluted  M.  Q.  developer. 

Architectural  subjects  lend  themselves  readily  to  an 
artistic  portrayal  of  rainy-day  conditions.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  at  night  when  artificial  illumination  ac- 
centuates the  play  of  light  and  shade  on  wet  pavements. 
Mr.  Botel  has  utilized  this  opportunity  effectively  in 
his  picture,  “Evening  After  the  Shower.”  With  rare, 
good  judgment  he  has  eliminated  the  direct  source  of 
light  and  has  thus  avoided  the  problem  of  halation. 
Moreover,  the  avoidance  of  sharp  reflections  in  the  fore- 
ground indicates  unusual  artistic  appreciation  of  values. 
Data:  March,  9 p.m.;  3/4  x 434  Alpine;  4^-inch  Voigt- 
lander Coll  inear;  stop,  F/8;  10  minutes;  Wratten 
Panchromatic;  pyro;  8 x 10  enlarged  negative  from 
234  x 334;  Engraving  Black  Carbon. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  intend  to  enter  the 
Shore-Scenes  Competition  for  August,  the  picture, 
“Fun  in  the  Surf,”  by  W.  C.  Sawyer,  is  offered  as  an 
excellent  example.  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  data 
available  to  aid  the  interested  camerist;  but  the 
theme  portrayed  is  one  well  worth  bearing  in  mind. 


Beginners’  Competition 

For  some  reason,  a peculiar  pictorial  interest  attaches 
itself  to  an  old  building  that  once  rang  with  the  whirr 
and  clatter  of  machinery,  and  the  voices  of  men.  In 
“ The  Old  Mill,”  Mr.  Cline  has  selected  an  attractive  and 
promising  theme,  although  I think  that  a more  success- 
ful result  could  have  been  obtained  had  the  source  of 
light  been  at  the  right  instead  of  in  front  of  the  camera. 
The  trees  and  underbrush  at  the  left  of  the  picture 
would  then  have  been  deprived  of  the  massed  and 
monotonous  effect  which  now  disturbs  the  eye  and 
detracts  from  the  object  of  greatest  interest — the  old 
mill.  Data:  March,  3 p.m.;  sunlight;  3A  Ansco; 
634-inch  Modico;  stop,  F/32;  3-time  Burke  & James 
color-screen;  bulb-exposure;  Hammer  Ortho;  pyro 
in  tank;  print  on  Azo  K Hard  X. 

There  is  always  something  peculiarly  appealing  about 
a donkey.  In  the  present  instance,  Mr.  Pratt  has 
chosen  an  exceptionally  good  point  of  view  and  he 
thereby  avoids  the  common  fault  of  distorted  perspec- 
tive; but  the  telegraph-pole  at  the  left,  the  white  birch- 
tree  at  the  right  and  the  converging  surfaces  of  the  stone- 
wall could  have  been  subdued  with  decided  benefit. 
The  marked  perspective  produced  by  the  railing  and 
the  top  of  the  stone-wall  is  rather  disquieting,  although 
it  draws  the  eye  to  the  center  of  interest.  Data: 
August,  4 p.m.;  bright  sun;  Speed  Graphic;  5-inch 
Bausch  and  Lomb  Tessar  Series  1C;  stop,  F/8;  1/50 
second;  Premo  film-pack;  M.  Q.  developer;  enlarged 
on  P.  M.  C.  No.  6. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

The  picture  offered  this  month  to  our  contributing 
critics  for  consideration  is  “Christmas-Night,”  by 
Louis  R.  Murray. 

Merely  a Matter  of  Shadow  and  Rain 

Taking  a stroll,  recently,  through  the  town  of 
Brookline,  in  search  of  pictorial  camera-themes,  my 
friend  George  N.  was  crossing  the  Longwood  Avenue 
bridge,  which  spans  Muddy  River,  and  stopped  quite 
suddenly.  Looking  in  a southerly  direction,  he  beheld 
an  entrancing  view  composed  of  Muddy  River  with  its 
beautiful  banks  and  a wide  gravel-patb  running  along 
beside  it,  at  the  left.  The  hour  was  1.30  p.m.,  the  sun 
being  overhead  and  brightly  illuminating  the  gravel- 
path  which  was  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the 
picture.  I happened  to  be  passing  at  the  moment  and, 
in  response  to  an  invitation,  joined  the  camerist  and 
surveyed  the  scene.  As  he  seemed  to  be  doubting  the 
advisability  of  exposing  a 5 x 7 luxury-taxed  film,  I 
presumed  to  interpose.  I explained  that,  although  at 
the  time  the  picture  did  not  appear  satisfactory — as  a 
pictorial  arrangement — if  he  revisited  the  scene  at 
about  8.30  in  the  morning,  he  would  find  that  the 
gravel-path  would  be  partly  obscured  by  favoring 
shadows  of  the  trees  which  fri  nged  the  sloping  bank  at 
the  left.  My  friend  appreciated  the  favorable  change 
that  would  result,  and  walked  away  in  search  of  other 
camera-material . 

A few  days  later,  Mr.  N.  called  at  my  office  with  a 
print  of  an  extremely  well-composed  picture  of  Muddy 
River,  made  from  the  spot  where  we  had  stood  a week 
before  (May  11).  The  once  offending  gravel-path  was 
not  only  much  subdued  by  innumerable  shadows  of 
trees,  but  was  deeper  in  tone  than  I had  expected — 
because,  as  my  friend  explained,  it  had  rained  heavily 
the  night  before,  soaked  the  gravel-path  and  imparted 
to  it  a darker  shade  than  if  it  had  been  dry.  Thus  a 
little  circumstance  like  a rain  will  often  improve  light- 
toned  features  in  a picture,  such  as  a path  or  road. 


ON  THE  GROUN  D-G  LASS 


WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


An  Apology 

The  portrait  that  accompanies  this  paragraph  owes 
its  appearance,  here,  to  a number  of  requests  that 
have  been  sent  to  this  office  during  the  past  few  years 
by  persons  who  fancied  that  they  had  a grievance 
— because  the  subscription-price  of  Photo-Era  was 
either  indecently  exorbitant  or  ridiculously  low;  or 
because  the  Editor  declined  to  indemnify  them  for 


Bachrach 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  PH.D. 


losses  incurred  by  dealings  with  fraudulent  concerns 
that  didn’t  happen  to  be  advertised  in  Photo-Era;  or 
because  the  Editor  did  not  return  a picture  that  was  a 
perfect  blank  regarding  its  source  or  origin;  or  because 
the  Editor  did  not  prevent  the  luxury-tax  from  in- 
vading the  photographic  field. 

Yes;  it  is  the  same  unhappy  mortal  who — though  his 
full  name  has  appeared  in  clear  type  in  every  issue  of 
this  periodical  for  the  past  fourteen  years,  also  on 
countless  letter-heads  and  bill-heads — has  received  in- 
numerable communications  in  which  his  strangely  un- 
familiar and  bewildering  baptismal  name,  Wilfred,  was 
spelled  variously — Wilford,  Welford,  Alfred,  Willard, 
Wilbur,  Winfred,  Milford,  Wilburt  and,  last  though 
not  least,  Wilson.  The  climax  in  this  respect  was 
reached,  recently,  when  the  secretary  of  the  Springfield 
Chamber  of  Commerce — probably  a near-sighted  in- 
dividual— sent  an  important  business-communication 
to  the  Editor,  addressing  him  as,  “Miss  Winifred  A. 
French,  dear  Madam.” 

If  the  subject  of  this  portrait  has  an  acquaintance 


that  extends  to  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  globe — to  a 
famous  or  infamous  degree — and  continues  to  be  the 
recipient  of  countless  courtesies  and  expressions  of 
approbation,  it  must  be  because  of  the  universal 
sympathy  that  is  felt  for  him  because  of  the  above- 
mentioned  inflictions  and  annoyances,  and  not  in 
consequence  of  any  particularly  meritorious  act  or 
remarkable  executive  policy. 

Photographic  Opportunities  in  the  War 

Much  interest  has  been  manifested  by  readers  in 
the  failure  to  represent  by  pictorial  photography  the 
great  event  of  the  delivery,  to  Admiral  Beatty,  of  the 
German  fleet.  The  absence  of  a pictorial  photograph 
by  such  masters  as  F.  J.  Mortimer,  Alexander  Keighley 
and  Charles  Job  has  been  a source  of  much  disappoint- 
ment to  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain. 

Interested  readers  wish  to  know  the  name  of  the 
British  painter  who  is  to  perpetuate  this  historical 
event.  The  fortunate  artist  was  John  Lavery,  who 
was  on  board  Admiral  Beatty’s  ship.  He  is  said  to 
have  gathered  his  data  for  a canvas  to  be  treasured  in 
England’s  Chronicles  of  the  War. 

Now,  regret  is  expressed  in  this  country  that  the 
officials  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  under 
George  Creel,  at  Washington,  were  blind  to  the  impor- 
tance of  sending  an  American  painter  overseas,  and 
to  have  the  same  opportunity  as  was  afforded  the 
eminent  historical  painter,  John  Lavery. 

To  make  up  for  this  deficiency,  a notable  American 
painter,  Joseph  De  Camp,  of  Boston,  has  been  dis- 
patched to  Paris  to  paint  the  portrait  of  some  dis- 
tinguished American.  At  this  writing,  it  is  not  known 
who  the  lucky  individual  is  to  be,  whether  the  President, 
General  Pershing  or  some  member  of  the  American 
Peace  Commission.  However,  thanks  to  the  energetic 
industry  of  George  W.  Harris,  the  well-known  Washing- 
ton photographer — who  has  been  accompanying  the 
President  since  his  first  trip  to  Paris — excellent  and 
characteristic  portraits  of  every  person  of  importance 
at  the  Peace  Conference  have  been  produced. 

The  Sunday  edition  of  the  Washington  Star,  the 
Rotrogravure  Section,  contained  a two-page  spread  of 
all  the  members  at  the  Peace  Conference — eighty 
portraits  in  all. 

The  Publisher  indulges  in  the  hope  that  his  suggestion 
to  perpetuate  by  pictorial  photographs  some  of  the 
great  events  that  have  happened  in  Europe  during  the 
war  will  be  productive  of  results,  and  that  American 
photographers  will  be  credited  with  achievements  of 
exceptionally  artistic  merit. 


Taking  a Picture 

Mr.  Hugh  Gibson  relates  this  story  about  the  Ger- 
mans in  Belgium.  They  were  looting  a museum,  and 
Mr.  Gibson,  coming  along  with  his  camera,  asked  an 
officer  if  he  might  take  a picture.  “Surely,”  the  officer  re- 
plied. “ There’s  a wagon  full  of  them.  Help  yourself." 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  THRIFT 


Whoever  sends  us  a letter  that  we  consider  of  practical 
photo-saving  value,  will  receive  from  us  a three-month 
subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

Practical  Saving-Methods 

Editor  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

Your  correspondent  did  not  state  all  the  little  uses  to 
which  the  Dry  Mucilage  strips  may  be  put.  In  my 
large  correspondence  I often  have  postage-stamps  which 
have  no  adhesive  on  the  back.  If  a paste-pot  is  not 
within  reach,  I just  use  two  pieces  of  Dry  Mucilage  (a 
strip  cut  in  two),  paste  them  one  below  the  other  onto 
the  envelope  or  package,  then  moisten  the  surface,  place 
the  stamp  on  top  and  rub  down.  Used  in  a similar  way 
(only  one  small  piece  of  strip  will  do),  instead  of  clips  or 
pins,  correspondence  may  be  fastened  together  and 
then  filed  away.  I think  the  makers  of  this  useful 
article  lost  a chance  to  help  advertising  it  by  not  offer- 
ing a prize  for  the  longest  list  of  similar  suggestions. 

T.  V.  Newton. 

Editor  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

When  I am  printing  pictures  from  various  size  nega- 
tives, that  is  V.  P.  K.  2A  Brownie  and  2 Kodak,  I buy 
only  one  size  of  paper,  which  is  5 x 7 inches.  For  the 
No.  2 size  pictures  I divide  a sheet  both  ways,  making 
four  sheets  of  paper  234  x 334  inches,  which  provides 
space  for  a white  border.  There  is  no  waste.  For  the 
2(3  x 4 films,  I divide  the  paper  into  three  equal  strips 
5 x 2J4  inches.  These  can  be  used  in  most  cases  for  this 
size  of  film  with  very  little  waste.  For  the  V.  P.  K.  film, 
I divide  the  strip  previously  obtained  into  three  pieces, 
1 % x 234  inches.  These  can  be  used  with  no  waste  at 
all.  Thus  I get  respectively  4,  3,  and  9 dozen  sheets  for 
20  cents.  This  also  makes  another  economy,  as  I do 
not  have  half-used  packets  of  the  various  sizes  lying 
around.  Also,  the  5x7  size  of  any  paper  can  be  ob- 
tained wherever  there  is  a photo-shop,  which  is  not 
always  true  of  the  other  sizes  mentioned.  In  cutting 
the  paper,  I use  a trimming-board,  with  thumb-tacks 
placed  at  the  various  distances  required.  This  allows 
me  to  work  faster  and  more  accurately  when  cutting  up 
the  paper  than  if  I had  to  measure  every  time.  These 
items  will  interest  others  I believe,  as  they  have  been 
appreciated  by  workers  of  my  acquaintance. 

Francis  Johnson. 

Editor  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

Have  not  most  of  us — in  enlarging  and  then  on 
developing  a big  and  expensive  sheet  of  11  x 14  or 
16  x 20  bromide  paper — found  that  our  exposure  was 
not  enough?  Have  we  not  waited  till  the  developer 
had  brought  out  every  possible  trace  of  depth  and 
detail,  and  decided  regretfully  on  examining  the  dried 
result  next  day  that  it  really  wasn’t  good  enough  to  be 
shown  as  our  work,  or  given  away  as  we  had  planned? 
What  have  we  done  with  it?  Usually,  it  went  into  the 
waste-basket,  when,  in  fact,  a few  minutes’  work  would 
have  converted  it  into  a handsome  enlargement. 

I wonder  how  many  of  your  readers,  Mr.  Editor,  are 


familiar  with  the  possibilities  of  Chromium  Intensi- 
fier?  Intensifying  helps  wonderfully  when,  for  some 
reason,  a negative  has  been  underdeveloped,  but  it  is 
always  said  that  it  will  not  help  a negative  that  is 
underexposed,  for  it  is  impossible  for  any  chemicals  to 
supply  detail  where  there  has  not  been  exposure  enough 
to  impress  the  plate.  Granted;  but  where  the  under- 
exposure was  only  slight,  I have  often  been  able  to 
effect  a wonderful  improvement  with  the  aid  of 
Chromium  Intensifier.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the 
conditions  are  very  different  in  the  case  of  these  under- 
exposed enlargements,  so  I tried  intensifying  one  of 
them,  and  was  more  than  pleased  with  the  rich,  warm 
tone  that  resulted. 

The  only  essentials  in  using  this  method  seem  to  be, 
first,  that  the  print  or  enlargement  to  be  intensified 
must  have  been  completely  fixed  and  thoroughly 
washed — if  in  doubt,  fix  and  wash  again — and  most 
important  is  a thorough  washing  of  the  bleached 
print,  before  redevelopment.  I have  found  that  not 
only  is  the  degree  of  intensification  greater,  but  the 
resulting  tone  is  far  more  pleasing,  when  Amidol  is 
used  as  the  redeveloper.  Two  hints — first,  don’t  be 
afraid  to  leave  the  print — or  negative — in  either  bleach 
or  redeveloper  too  long,  for  superior  results  will  be 
obtained  if  both  are  given  time  to  act  as  thoroughly  as 
possible;  second,  a preliminary  hardening  in  a dilute 
formalin-solution  will  protect  the  sensitive  emulsion 
on  paper  against  any  possibility  of  blistering.  This  is 
not  necessary  with  negatives. 

I may  add  that  I have  always  had  far  more  successful 
results  when  using  the  above-named  product  and 
redeveloping,  than  when  using  any  form  of  mercury 
intensifier,  or  any  combined  method. — J.  E.  Horning. 

Editor  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

Whatever  saves  waste  in  chemicals  nowadays  may 
be  classed  as  thrift  and  one  of  the  simplest  aids  in  this 
direction  is  to  keep  a small  tin  cup  of  paraffin  handy. 
To  preserve  any  chemical  which  tends  to  absorb  moist- 
ure readily,  the  dipping  of  the  corked  bottle  in  melted 
paraffin  makes  a better  seal  from  air  than  a glass- 
stopper.  Prepared  developing-solutions  will  keep  in 
good  condition  very  much  longer  if  treated  in  this  way. 
In  fact,  it  is  possible  to  mix  quite  a batch  of  developer 
of  the  M.  Q.  class  and  preserve  for  a number  of  months 
without  loss  if  placed  in  small  bottles — two-  or  four- 
ounce  size — filled  to  the  necks,  sealed,  and  stored  in  a 
cool  dark  place.  Another  use  is  to  preserve  labels  from 
discoloration,  or  dropping  off  a bottle — a frequent 
source  of  loss,  since  one  cannot  safely  use  the  contents 
if  not  sure  of  its  nature.  For  this  purpose  write  the 
label  with  waterproof  India  ink  on  a tough  unsized 
paper, — such  as  good  bond, — clean  the  surface  of  the 
bottle  to  remove  any  trace  of  grease,  and  attach  with 
strong  paste  or  liquid-glue  rather  than  mucilage.  When 
dry,  warm  before  a fire  and  brush  over  quickly  with 
melted  paraffin,  applied  with  a rag  or  stiff  brush.  If 
this  hardens  before  one  can  spread  it  evenly  just  warm 
the  bottle  over  a stove  or  lamp  and  wipe  off  the  surplus 
wax — the  bottle  had  best  be  empty  when  doing  this 
as  a cold  solution  might  crack  it.  A label  so  treated 
will  last  a long  time,  as  I know  from  experience. 

W.  S.  Davis. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


W.  A.  G. — A formalin  or  formaldehyde- 
bath  will  harden  gelatine-film.  This  liquid 

is  colorless  and  possesses  a distinctive  odor.  Care  must 
be  used  as  formalin-vapor  attacks  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  eyes,  nose  and  throat,  and  causes  in- 
tense irritation.  In  many  cases  formalin  replaces  and 
is  safer  than  alum.  To  harden  a film  and  to  prevent 
frilling,  a 10  per  cent  solution  will  be  found  suitable 
and  it  should  be  used  immediately  after  fixing  for 
both  negatives  and  prints.  Formalin  may  be  in- 
corporated in  the  developer.  The  following  is  a satis- 
factory formula: 

Hydrochinone 40  grs.  16  g. 

Sodium  Sulphite ...  . 400  grs.  160  g. 

Formalin 50  drops  20  ccs. 

Water  to 5 ozs.  1,000  ccs. 

The  above  is  a one-solution  developer  ready  for  use,  no 
bromide  or  alkali  is  required  when  formalin  is  used. 
This  formula  will  give  strong  contrasts. 

Formic  aldehyde  will  harden  gelatine  and  make  it 
insoluble  so  that  a film — on  glass  or  on  paper — may  be 
made  to  resist  the  action  of  boiling  water  by  soaking 
it  for  five  minutes  in  a mixture  of  1 part  commercial 
formalin  with  from  8 to  12  parts  of  water.  Such  a 
strong  solution  is  seldom  required,  1 part  to  20  or  25 
of  water  is  sufficient  to  prevent  frilling  if  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  is  allowed.  A disadvantage  of  formalin  is  that 
subsequent  intensification  or  reduction  becomes 
difficult. 

K.  B. — To  renovate  faded  print  is  rather  a 
difficult  matter.  If  the  print  is  valuable  enough  to 
renovate,  it  is  too  valuable  to  expose  to  the  risk  of 
such  a process.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  make  a 
copy  of  the  picture.  If  it  is  only  faded  you  will  find 
that  a very  satisfactory  copy  may  be  made — much 
better  in  appearance  than  might  be  supposed.  After 
you  have  obtained  a good  negative  of  the  picture,  you 
might  try  to  renovate  the  faded  print.  First,  wash  it 
thoroughly  and  then  intensify  it  very  slightly  with 
mercury  and  ammonia  in  the  same  manner  that  you 
intensify  a negative. 

C.  O.  F. — To  remove  a stain  from  a film- 
negative requires  great  care  in  order  to  avoid  injuring 
the  negative.  Although  the  stain  does  not  appear  to 
be  oil,  yet,  you  might  try  a weak  alkaline  solution. 
This  might  remove  the  stain  if  it  is  oil.  If  this  has  no 
effect,  try  some  stain-removing  solution  such  as 
alum,  1 ounce;  citric  acid,  ounce;  water,  1 pint.  A 
suitable  alkaline  solution  would  consist  of  20  grains  of 
washing-soda  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

W.  H.  Y. — To  calculate  a depth-of-focus  table 
for  a 5-inch  lens  the  hyperfocal  distance  must  be 
obtained  first  by  squaring  the  focus  of  the  inches 
multiplying  by  100,  and  dividing  by  the  F-number  of 
the  stop.  For  a 5-inch  lens  at  F/8,  this  would  be: 
5x5x  100  = 2,500.  2,500-^8  = 312^. 

The  hyperfocal  distance  at  F/8  is,  therefore,  312}^ 
inches,  or  approximately  26  feet. 

To  find  the  limits  of  depth  when  the  focusing-scale 
is  set  at  any  particular  distance,  the  hyperfocal  distance 
is  first  multiplied  by  the  distance  chosen.  Thus,  if  the 
scale  is  set  at  6 feet,  we  multiply  26  by  6,  which  gives 


us  156.  This  figure  is  then  divided  by  (a)  the  hyper- 
focal distance  added  to  the  distance  on  the  scale,  and 
(6)  the  hyperfocal  distance  with  the  distance  on  the 
scale  subtracted  from  it. 

Since  (a)  is  26+6  = 32,  we  divide  156  by  32,  and  so 
get  5,  nearly.  In  the  case  of  (6),  we  take  6 from  26, 
leaving  20,  and  divide  156  by  20,  obtaining  in  this  case 
8,  nearly.  Therefore,  a 5-inch  lens  at  F/8  focused  for 
6 feet  will  make  a clear  picture  of  objects  nearly  5 feet 
to  nearly  8 feet  from  the  camera. 

In  finding  the  hyperfocal  distance  100  was  used  as 
the  divisor,  on  the  assumption  that  a degree  of  sharp- 
ness represented  by  a circle  of  confusion  not  more  than 
1/100  of  an  inch  is  permissible.  If  a greater  degree  of 
sharpness  is  desirable,  as  it  certainly  is  when  negatives 
are  to  be  enlarged,  the  divisor  may  be  increased  to 
200  or  250,  allowing  for  a circle  of  confusion  of  1/200 
inch  and  1/250  inch  respectively. 

C.  K. — Moisture  on  a condensor  is  usually  due 
to  warm  moisture-laden  air  striking  the  cold  glass- 
surfaces.  This  moisture  will  disappear  gradually  as 
the  glass  warms  up  or  the  condensor  may  be  warmed 
slightly  before  beginning  to  use  it.  If  the  enlarging- 
apparatus  is  ventilated  thoroughly  there  is  very  little 
trouble  from  condensation. 

M.  S. — How  a skylight  should  be  built  in  the 
quarters  you  speak  of,  it  is  a difficult  task  to  explain  to 
you  as  the  outward  conditions  have  more  to  do  with 
the  light  than  the  inward  conditions;  for  it  is  clear,  at 
the  outset,  that  there  must  be  no  obstructions  or  shade- 
trees  or  reflections  from  colored  buildings — that  is  a 
new  proposition.  It  requires  an  artist  of  years  to  be 
able  to  handle  the  skylight  where  the  sun  at  any 
time  of  the  day  is  likely  to  strike  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  the  customers  what  they  justly  deserve — 
that  is,  honest  work  for  an  honest  dollar.  From  your 
correspondence,  especially  where  you  ask  questions  with 
reference  to  the  background  and  the  lenses,  it  is  evident 
that  you — while  perhaps  able  to  make  pictures  at 
times,  that  have  been  recognized  as  having  certain 
merits — should  hire  a skilled  photographer  for  at  least 
one  or  two  years  to  teach  you  the  sort  of  portraiture 
that  the  public  wants. 

A.  B.  G. — Photo-Era  Reference  Library  is  a 
name  given  to  an  exhaustive  list  of  articles  on  timely, 
practical  subjects  by  authoritative  writers,  amateur 
and  professional,  that  have  appeared  in  Photo-Era, 
up  to  December,  1916.  This  valuable  list  comprises 
subjects  under  the  following  captions — Landscapes; 
Flowers  and  Trees;  Sunlight  and  Atmospheric  Effects; 
Orthochromatic  Work;  Color-Photography;  Marines 
and  Waterscapes;  Architecture;  Speed-Work;  Tele- 
photography; Animals  and  Pets;  Portraiture;  Lantern- 
Slides  and  Optical  Lanterns;  Tropical  Photography; 
Enlarging;  Coloring;  Commercial  Work;  Printing; 
Lenses,  Shutters  and  their  Use;  Travel;  Composition 
and  Art-Principles;  Developing;  After-Processes;  Flash- 
lights; Home-Made  Devices;  Working  in  Miniature; 
Snow-Scenes;  and  Miscellaneous. 

The  issues  that  contain  the  indexes  of  this  desirable 
and  varied  store  of  photographic  knowledge  are,  June, 
July,  August,  October  and  December,  1916,  and  may 
be  had  for  $1.15,  including  postage,  in  the  United 
States.  These  issues  are  valuable  to  the  beginner. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


The  Metropolitan  Section  of  the  P.P.S.  of  N.Y. 

The  Metropolitan  Section  of  the  Professional  Pho- 
tographers Society  of  New  York  held  its  first  dinner  at 
the  Hotel  Astor,  Saturday  evening,  May  10,  under  the 
new  regime — where  the  annual  dues  of  the  section  were 
raised  from  five  to  twenty-five  dollars.  The  dinner 
was  tendered  to  Mr.  Wm.  Shewell  Ellis  of  Philadelphia, 
and  our  guest  of  the  evening  was  Mr.  L.  B.  Jones  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  We  also  had  the  pleasure  to 
have  with  us,  at  the  dinner,  the  members  of  the  State 
Board,  who  were  holding  a special  meeting  in  the  city 
in  the  interests  of  the  coming  convention  which  is  to 
meet  here  the  first  week  in  February,  1920. 

Dudley  Hoyt,  the  Chairman,  greeted  the  members 
cordially  and  thanked  them  for  their  whole-hearted 
support  in  the  reconstruction  of  our  society.  He  spoke 
of  a new  era  opening  up  to  the  photographer,  if  the 
photographer  was  only  wide-awake  to  the  possibilities 
of  photography  being  used  in  the  field  of  illustrating 
and  advertising  and,  to  make  his  point  clear,  he  intro- 
duced Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Core,  all  of 
whom  made  appropriate  remarks. 

The  dinner  was  a great  success.  A fine  spirit  pre- 
vailed among  the  men,  and  it  was  a delight  to  look  up 
and  down  the  festive  board  where  a large  body  of  men 
had  gathered  in  an  environment  of  refinement  and 
excellent  taste,  not  merely  to  feast,  but  for  a serious 
purpose,  to  make  their  profession  and  association  some- 
thing worth  while. 

L.  L.  de  Anquinos, 

Secretary. 

The  New  Hastings  Studio 

The  studios  at  21  West  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A., 
known  for  many  years  as  the  Elmer  Chickering  Studio, 
Inc.,  were  taken  and  operated  early  this  year  by  Orrin 
Champlain  of  Boston  and  Geo.  H.  Hastings  of  Newton. 
June  the  first,  Air.  Champlain  retired,  leaving  Mr. 
Hastings  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  studio  which  is  now 
known  as  the  Hastings  Studio  and  managed  personally 
by  Air.  Hastings,  who  enjoys  a high  reputation  as  an 
artist-photographer. 

P.  A.  of  A.  Meeting  at  Cedar  Point,  Ohio 

The  reorganized  Photographers’  Association  of 
America  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Cedar  Point, 
Ohio,  July  28  to  August  2.  Several  well-known  speak- 
ers and  demonstrators  will  be  present  to  make  the 
several  sessions  interesting  to  all  who  attend.  The 
entertainment-committee  has  arranged  a program  that 
will  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  meeting 
without  detracting  from  its  educational  value  to  pro- 
fessional photographers. 

The  Clarence  H.  White  School  of  Photography 

The  curriculum  of  the  tenth  summer-session  of  The 
Clarence  H.  White  School  of  Photography  is  described 
in  a very  attractive,  illustrated  booklet  to  be  obtained 
from  Air.  White,  122  East  17th  Street,  New  York  City. 
The  summer-session  is  held  at  Canaan,  Connecticut, 


among  the  beautiful  Berkshire  Hills.  The  pictorialist 
will  find  the  school  and  its  location  especially  adapted 
to  his  needs;  although  all  branches  of  photography  are 
taught  as  well.  Mr.  White  has  conducted  successful 
classes  in  photography  since  1907  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity and  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute.  Amateur  and  pro- 
fessional photographers  will  find  it  well  worth  while  to 
attend  the  summer-session  of  1919. 

Euclid  Lodge  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

The  many  subscribers  and  readers  of  Photo-Era 
who  are  members  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  of  the  comparatively  few 
daylight  lodges  in  the  United  States,  Euclid  Lodge  of 
Boston  is  the  youngest.  Euclid  Lodge  was  con- 
stituted a little  over  two  years  ago  and,  under  the 
progressive  leadership  of  its  present  master,  Charles 
Dennee,  piano-instructor  at  the  New  England  Conserv- 
atory of  Music,  it  has  attained  a place  of  distinction 
among  the  Masonic  bodies  of  the  East.  Its  mem- 
bership consists  largely  of  musicians  of  the  first  rank, 
including  many  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  faculty  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory. A conspicuous  and  exclusive  feature  of 
Euclid  Lodge  is  a composers’  concert  given  by  members 
of  the  Lodge  at  the  close  of  each  regular  meeting  for 
the  entertainment  of  members  of  the  Masonic  Frater- 
nity. The  programs  of  these  concerts  consist  of  original 
compositions  of  members  of  Euclid  Lodge  and  other 
American  composers,  and  are  invariably  well  attended. 

Photography  and  the  British 
Chemical  Manufacturing  Industry 

It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  there  is  no 
real  necessity  to  use  potassium  for  photography,  sodium 
compounds  being  equally  good.  The  Germans  had 
almost  a monopoly  of  potash-sources,  and  so  they 
flooded  not  only  their  own  literature,  but  the  photo- 
graphic text-books  of  other  countries  with  formulae 
which  mentioned  potassium-bromide,  potassium-meta- 
bisulphite, and  other  potassium-compounds,  deliber- 
ately avoiding  the  suggestion  of  sodium-salts.  The 
full  bearing  of  statistics  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
realize:  but  a very  few  will  suffice  to  show  how  success- 
ful was  the  German  propaganda  to  push  the  use  of 
potassium-salts.  In  1865  Germany  exported  100,000 
tons  of  these  compounds,  while  in  1910  her  exports 
were  well  over  7,000,000  tons.  Of  course,  the  great 
proportion  of  this  enormous  quantity  was  for  other 
purposes  than  photography,  but  it  serves  to  show  the 
growth  of  the  trade  in  general. 

Figures  of  the  chemical  industry  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the  four  years  of  war  are  not  available;  but  it  is 
astonishing  enough  to  realize  that  all  our  own  war- 
demands  and  many  of  those  of  our  Overseas  troops  anti 
of  our  Allies,  as  well  as  those  of  the  many  branches 
of  trade  which  had  to  be  kept  going,  were  supplied 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  war  from  British  sources. 
Some  very  large  demands  for  chemicals  were  for  en- 
tirely new  purposes,  as,  for  instance,  hypo,  huge  quan- 
tities of  which  were  suddenly  called  for,  to  serve  as  a 
defense  against  gas-attacks. 
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Is  the  manufacture  of  photographic  chemicals  to 
remain  in  this  country?  The  answer  should  be  in  the 
affirmative.  British-made  chemicals  are  equal  to 
many,  and  better  than  most.  It  is  not  fair  to  draw 
conclusions  at  the  present  moment  on  the  question  of 
prices,  because  of  the  prevailing  conditions.  But 
when  circumstances  become  more  normal,  when  peace 
is  real,  labor-disputes  are  settled,  and  the  paths  of 
trade  freed  from  some  of  the  existing  obstacles,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  our  manufacturers  will  be  as  keen 
to  keep  the  trade  as  they  were  to  maintain  supplies 
through  the  most  trying  four  years  of  war.  In  the 
meanwhile,  we  amateurs  can  at  least  resolve  henceforth 
to  use  none  but  British-made  products  in  our  hobby. 

W.  Ranford,  in  The  Amateur  Photographer. 

The  Question  of  Platinum 

In  reviewing  the  chemical  market.  The  Photographic 
Dealer  (London)  states  that  platinum  bichloride  and 
chloroplatinate  are  still  very  scarce  and  expensive, 
and  there  is  no  sign  of  a greater  supply  until  more  settled 
conditions  obtain  in  Russia. 

Germany  has  probably  seen  to  it  that  all  available 
platinum  in  the  Ural  Mountains  has  been  mined  during 
the  past  four  years;  and,  no  doubt,  the  Allied  Powers 
are  aware  of  the  circumstance  and  have  not  overlooked 
this  in  dealing  with  Germany.  We  hope  that  it  will  be 
to  Russia  and  not  to  Germany  that  our  English 
cousins  will  have  to  look  for  their  next  supply  of 
platinum. 

Special  Competition  of  New  York  Camera  Club 

The  Camera  Club  of  New  York  announces  a very 
attractive  competition — open  to  the  public — for  the 
best  pictures  of  the  Joan  of  Arc  statue,  located  in 
Joan  of  Arc  Park,  at  93d  Street  and  Riverside  Drive. 
The  competition  is  open  to  professional  and  amateur 
photographers.  The  pictures  will  be  judged  by  a 
competent  jury.  It  will  be  a matter  of  general  interest 
to  see  whether  the  honors  go  to  the  amateurs  or  the 
professionals.  Aside  from  the  attractive  prizes,  the 
competition  should  arouse  interest  in  a subject  of  im- 
portance in  history  and  romance.  Through  The 
Camera  Club  of  New  York,  George  F.  Kunz,  president, 
offers  in  cash,  or  such  equivalent  as  the  winners  may 
decide,  $30  for  first  prize,  $20  for  second,  $15  for  third, 
and  $10  for  fourth  prize.  The  winning  prints  to  be- 
come the  property  of  The  Joan  of  Arc  Statue  Commit- 
tee, with  right  to  reproduce,  giving  the  photographer 
full  credit.  All  prints  submitted  will  be  publicly  shown 
and  judged  at  The  Camera  Club  rooms,  during  October, 
1919.  Prints  must  be  mounted,  and  have  the  name  and 
address  of  the  photographer  plainly  written  on  the  back 
of  each  mount,  and  delivered  on  or  before  September 
30,  1919,  to  The  Joan  of  Arc  Statue  Committee,  The 
Camera  Club,  121  West  68th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Charles  I.  Berg 
William  D.  Murphy 
William  E.  Wilmerding 
Committee. 

The  London  Salon  of  Photography 

The  London  Salon  of  Photography,  International 
Exhibition,  will  be  held  at  the  Galleries  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colors,  5a  Pall  Mall 
East,  London,  S.  W.,  from  Saturday,  September  13  to 
Saturday,  October  11,  1919.  The  last  day  for  entries 
at  the  Gallery  is  Tuesday,  September  2,  1919.  Copies 
of  the  conditions  of  entry  may  be  obtained  from  Photo- 
Era  or  from  The  Honorable  Secretary,  The  London 
Salon  of  Photography,  5a  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.  W. 
1,  England,  who  will  answer  inquiries  gladly. 


Fourteenth  Annual  Wanamaker  Exhibition 

The  Fourteenth  Exhibition  of  Photographs  under 
the  auspices  of  John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  will  be 
held  March  1,  1920,  and  entries  will  close  Saturday, 
February  7,  1920.  Rules  for  exhibitors  and  other  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  from  Photographic  Exhibi- 
tion Bureau,  Main  Floor,  Chestnut  and  Juniper  Streets, 
John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia. 

Photographic  Workers’  Union  of  America 

Editor  of  Photo-Era:  In  acknowledgment  of  your 
letter  of  May  26,  I wish  to  state  that  I am  very  much 
pleased  with  your  expressed  interest  in  our  organization, 
and  I shall  endeavor  to  give  you  a brief  outline  of  this 
organization. 

First,  it  is  composed  of  photographic  workers  en- 
gaged in  every  branch  of  the  photographic  industry, 
whether  working  in  a studio  or  in  a photo-finishing 
place,  etc.,  but  does  not  include  photo-engravers  or 
“movie”  men.  It  is  an  industrial  organization  based 
on  fellowship  and  justice  to  all. 

We  think  it  is  high  time  that  the  photographic 
workers  should  not  lag  behind  the  workers  of  other  in- 
dustries without  an  opportunity  to  obtain  better 
working-conditions,  a decent  living-wage,  etc.  There 
is,  probably,  no  other  class  of  workers  in  the  United 
States  whose  interests  are  so  disregarded  by  the  em- 
ployers as  those  in  the  photographic  industry.  Any 
rat-hole,  so  long  as  it  is  sufficiently  dark,  is  good  enough 
for  a darkroom.  Any  two  by  four  corner,  no  matter 
how  badly  ventilated,  is  always  good  enough  to  crowd 
in  three  or  four  retouchers  wearing  out  their  eyes  all 
day.  And  as  for  the  operator,  he  must  be  ready  to  give 
his  services  whenever  business  requires — day  and  night, 
Sundays  included.  The  neglect  of  his  family  or  his 
ownself,  whether  or  not  he  gets  his  luncheon  in  time, 
or  never  gets  any,  does  not  bother  the  employer  so  long 
as  the  sitting  is  made  at  the  appointed  time.  You 
know  as  well  as  I do  that  the  above  conditions  are 
absolutely  true  and  we  intend  to  put  a stop  to  this,  by 
organizing  the  workers  of  the  photographic  industry 
the  same  as  all  other  industries  are  organized.  We  wish 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  photographic  journals,  in- 
cluding yours,  inasmuch  as  we  demand  only  justice  and 
fairness  for  a miserable,  mistreated  class  of  workers. 
You  ought  to  be  willing,  at  any  time,  to  publish  an 
article  favoring  our  cause. 

Thanking  you  for  your  considerable  interest  in  our 
organization  and  hoping  that  you  will  give  your  hearty 
support,  I am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Howard  Udel, 

Secretary. 

New  York  City,  June  2,  1919. 

Something  for  Nothing 

It  is  astonishing  that  in  these  days  of  increased  cost 
of  production  there  should  be  persons  who  still  persist 
in  sending  a postcard  asking  for  free  sample  copies  of  a 
high-class  publication.  If  the  publisher  complies,  that 
is  the  last  of  the  matter.  The  anticipated  subscrip- 
tion usually  fails  to  arrive  and  the  postage,  packing  and 
time  goes  for  nothing. 

A thoughtful  or  serious-intentioned  person  will  send 
a letter  and  enclose,  at  least,  a three-cent  stamp;  or, 
he  will  send  a letter — a postcard  will  suffice — asking  the 
price  of  a sample  copy.  A return-postcard  gives  the 
correspondent  the  desired  information,  and  it  is  then 
time  for  him  to  decide  what  to  do — to  send  twenty 
cents  in  stamps  or  to  consult  the  local  library. 
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To  Test  Platinums,  Bromides  and  Other 
Papers 

Often  it  is  of  advantage  to  know  how  to  test  a 
photographic  paper  to  determine  its  grade.  The 
Amateur  Photographer  offers  some  suggestions  on  this 
subject.  If  a drop  of  a solution  of  mercuric  chloride  is 
placed  on  a dark  part  of  a print,  it  will  bleach  it  very 
quickly  if  that  print  is  a bromide  or  gaslight-print,  but 
will  not  bleach  it  if  it  is  a platinotype.  It  is  necessary 
to  point  out,  however,  that  although  the  test  is  good 
enough  if  we  can  be  sure  that  the  print  is  either  the 
one  thing  or  the  other,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
every  print  that  cannot  be  bleached  in  this  way  is  a 
platinum  print.  We  had  a case  brought  to  our  notice 
during  the  past  week,  in  which  a photographer  had 
tested  a commercial  picture  postcard  in  this  way,  and, 
getting  no  bleaching-effect  whatever,  asked  us  if  he 
was  correct  in  supposing  that  the  card  was  a platinum 
one.  Its  price  alone  might  have  shown  that  it  could 
hardly  be;  but,  in  addition,  quite  a superficial  exami- 
nation revealed  that  the  image  was  one  of  printing- 
ink  on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  and  the  grain  of  the 
image  indicated  that  the  picture  had  been  produced  by 
collotype  or  one  of  the  kindred  processes.  In  this  case 
the  grain  or  textureof  the  print  should  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  it  is  not  a purely  photographic 
product. 

A Card-Index  for  More  Business 

Slack  times  occur  in  nearly  every  business,  and  they 
cannot  be  filled  up  in  a better  way  than  by  making  an 
effort  to  procure  additional  trade.  It  is,  however, 
somewhat  difficult  to  do  this  without  some  jumping-off 
point,  which  will  prevent  one  from  saying,  “I  want  to 
do  something,  but  how  on  earth  can  I do  it?”  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  photography  there  is  no  better 
way  to  advertise  than  through  the  post,  and  that  by 
letter  rather  than  by  circular.  The  important  point  in 
starting  on  this  work  is  to  have  a list  of  persons  to 
whom  a direct  appeal  can  be  made  with  some  prospect 
of  success,  though  too  much  must  not  be  hoped  for  at 
the  beginning.  It  is  a good  plan  to  keep  a special  card- 
index  of  possible  customers  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ad- 
vertising, apart  from  any  order  which  may  have  been 
given  previously.  It  need  not  be  a large  one,  for  the 
names  should  be  carefully  selected  and  annotated  with 
any  information  which  may  be  useful.  It  should 
contain,  first,  the  names  of  customers  who  have  given 
orders  during  any  period  which  may  have  been  decided 
upon,  and  the  names  of  prominent  residents  whose 
patronage  would  be  desirable.  In  every  case  where 
there  is  any  possible  excuse  for  making  a personal  refer- 
ence an  original  letter  should  be  written,  embodying 
a specific  suggestion,  such,  for  example,  that  especially 
advantageous  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
production  of  colored  miniatures,  or  that  a new  style  of 
printing,  mounting,  or  enlarging  has  just  been  intro- 
duced, and  that  prints  from  the  existing  negatives  can 
be  supplied  in  these  styles.  Sometimes,  it  will  be  well 
to  enclose  a small  print  to  indicate  the  class  of  work 
which  is  being  offered.  In  the  case  of  those  not  already 
customers,  a general  letter  inviting  inspection  of  a 
collection  of  new  styles  may  be  sent.  Above  all,  the 
appearance  of  a circular  must  be  avoided,  even  to  the 
exclusion  of  carbon  copies.  It  is  now  possible  to  obtain 
copies  made  showing  the  texture  of  the  typewriter 
ribbon,  and  these  should  each  be  signed  in  ink  in  the 
way  usual  with  other  business-letters.  The  notes  on 
the  cards  should  indicate  the  class  of  work  to  be  offered, 
say,  to  elderly  people  or  their  families,  an  announce- 


ment of  readiness  to  make  portraits  at  the  sitter’s  own 
home;  to  parents  of  babies,  particulars  of  miniatures 
and  enlargements;  to  bridal  sitters,  anything  relating 
to  new  styles,  with  a reference  to  the  possibilities  of 
utilizing  portions  of  groups,  etc.,  already  made.  It  does 
not  matter  whether  any  order  results  in  the  particular 
line  suggested,  the  object  being  to  find  an  excuse  for 
bringing  the  photographer’s  name  before  customers, 
from  time  to  time — not  as  an  ordinary  advertisement, 
but  as  a personal  matter. — British  Journal. 

Photographs  of  Automobiles 

Possibly  no  industry  uses  photographic  illustrations 
for  advertising-purposes  as  does  that  of  the  automobile 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  airplane,  none  offers  a 
better  future  for  the  commercial  photographer.  As 
with  other  branches  of  commercial  work,  a certain 
knowledge  of  the  technique  of  the  particular  industry 
is  a great  advantage  to  the  photographers,  who  should 
be  able  to  appreciate  ideals  of  construction  and  design 
and  to  put  these  points  forcibly  in  the  treatment  of  the 
photographs.  A set  of  photographs  made  to  illustrate 
the  desirable  qualities  of  a car  requires  to  show  the 
arrangement  of  its  seating,  i.e.,  its  comfort  for  the  pas- 
sengers, the  graceful  and  artistic  lines  of  its  design,  and 
also  the  car  speeding  along  a stretch  of  country-road. 
Such  a picture  as  this,  with  its  story  of  the  delights  of 
speed,  goes  far  towards  making  the  purchasing  public 
know  and  appreciate  that  particular  model.  There  are 
still  other  ways  in  which  the  manufacturers  might  learn 
to  rely  upon  the  commercial  photographers  instead  of 
on  the  draughtsmen.  Details  of  engines,  gears,  univer- 
sal joints,  friction-drives,  the  build  of  the  chassis,  and 
all  the  other  miscellania  of  the  motor-car  are  quite 
easy  to  photograph,  provided  the  photographer  and 
maker  work  hand  in  hand.  But  such  work  cannot 
often  be  done  in  a studio,  though  even  then  nothing 
ought  to  prevent  the  production  of  satisfactory  pict- 
ures. In  our  opinion  many  commercial  operators  rely 
too  much  on  “blocking  out,”  when  a few  sheets  of 
white  paper  or  other  light  material  will  often  suffice  to 
isolate  elements  of  the  picture  from  their  unwonted 
surroundings.  Many  details  of  a car  are  readily  amen- 
able to  this  treatment,  which,  in  any  event,  simplifies 
the  work  of  blocking-out  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary. 

British  Journal. 

Sale  of  Halftones  Published  in  Photo-Era 

Many  amateurs  have  been  printing  some  of  their 
favorite  subjects  on  postcards.  With  this  end  in  view, 
several  workers  whose  pictures  have  been  reproduced 
in  Photo-Era  have  procured  from  us  the  original  half- 
tone-engravings which  they  are  utilizing,  advanta- 
geously, in  many  ways. 

One  amateur,  of  our  acquaintance,  is  now  using  the 
halftone  of  one  of  his  successful  pictures  published  in 
Photo-Era,  several  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  dec- 
orating his  stationery  (full-sized  letter-heads)  together 
with  the  legend,  “ Was  awarded  second  prize  by  Photo- 
Era,  The  American  Journal  of  Photography.” 

If  the  halftone  block  is  the  size  of  a postcard,  or  even 
smaller,  it  can  be  used  by  a good  printer  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  picture-postcards.  If  the  block  should  be  a 
little  larger  than  3} 4 x 5^2  (size  of  a postcard),  it  can 
be  easily  cut  down  to  the  required  size. 

Any  workers  whose  pictures  have  appeared  in  Photo- 
Era  during  the  last  five  years  may  have  these  perfectly 
good  halftone  blocks  at  one-half  the  actual  cost  to  us, 
provided  they  will  procure  them  from  us  without  delay 
and  provided  that  the  halftone-blocks  are  available. 
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The  English  are  at  last  beginning  to  take  kinema- 
film  production  seriously.  Of  course,  we  have  long 
been  familiar  with  accounts  of  the  wonderful  cities  in 
the  States,  with  their  exact  replicas  of  historic  places, 
all  built  tip  for  the  sake  of  film-making.  But  here  we 
have  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  efforts  in  this  direction 
have  been  on  a tentative  and  not  too  ambitious  scale. 
Now,  however,  the  Garrick  Film  Company  has  bought 
a large  country  house  in  Surrey.  Standing  in  its  own 
grounds,  it  contains  some  beautiful  doorways  and 
painted  ceilings,  and  an  excellent  ball-room  which  is 
used  as  the  studio  proper.  By  means  of  a new  method 
of  lighting,  it  is  possible  to  make  pictures  in  all  the 
rooms,  and  this,  naturally,  is  a great  asset  in  faithful 
photography.  Besides  this,  a comprehensive  scheme 
of  panels  has  been  introduced,  and  with  these  and  a 
large  store  of  furniture  any  room  can  be  “camouflaged” 
most  expeditiously. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  the  reappearance  of  the 
Kodak  magazine.  The  Professional  Photographer. 
Owing  to  the  acute  shortage  of  paper,  during  the  last 
months  of  the  war,  this  very  useful  little  monthly 
journal  was  temporarily  discontinued.  But  presuma- 
bly Messrs.  Kodak,  like  many  other  people,  found 
paper  pouring  in  on  them  from  goodness  only  knows 
where  directly  the  Armistice  was  signed,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  April  number  comes  out  on  beautiful  glossy 
paper  that  does  full  credit  to  the  reproductions.  Among 
other  interesting  items  there  are  some  excellent  illus- 
trations of  the  work  of  Mr.  Peter  Elfelt,  a leading  pro- 
fessional photographer  of  Copenhagen.  They  are  dif- 
ferent to  anything  we  have  in  this  country,  and  superior 
to  a good  deal  of  our  work.  It  is  a little  difficult  to  say 
what  constitutes  the  marked  difference,  and  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  models  themselves  are  largely 
responsible,  they  are  so  un-English.  But  apart  from 
this,  the  portraits  are  so  simple  and  direct  and  severe 
in  treatment,  and  one  has  the  feeling  when  looking  at 
any  one  of  them  that  they  must  be  good  likenesses  and 
clever  indications  of  the  characters  of  the  sitters.  Mr. 
Elfelt  is  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  a group  of  photog- 
raphers whose  influence  is  being  felt,  not  only  in  Den- 
mark, but  throughout  Scandinavia.  His  aim  is  to 
improve  the  quality  of  photographic  work  and  to  raise 
the  status  of  photography.  He  has  been  president  of 
the  Danish  Professional  Photographers’  Association  for 
many  years,  and  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  cor- 
responding Association  in  Norway. 

We  hear  that  Mr.  Ward  Muir  is  shortly  to  visit  the 
battle-fields  of  France  and  Belgium,  needless  to  say, 
camera  in  hand.  He  was  on  the  Italian  front  when  the 
Armistice  was  declared,  getting  pictures  under  excep- 
tional difficulties,  and  not  without  the  exercise  of  much 
tact  and  diplomacy  towards  the  jealous  holders  of  the 
line  in  the  high  mountains.  Things  are  being  leveled 
out  at,  such  an  amazing  pace  in  the  devastated  areas  of 
France  and  Belgium,  that  soon  there  will  be  nothing 
particularly  sensational  to  see — at  least  so  we  are  told — 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Muir  will  not  have  the 
same  experience  as  the  amateur  photographer  (on  a 
conducted  tour  in  France)  who,  as  shown  in  a recent 
issue  of  Punch,  is  made  to  exclaim,  “Charming  spot; 
but  rather  disappointing.  I had  quite  hoped  it  would 
have  been  all  smashed  up.”  Why  do  draughtsmen 


always  make  photographers  such  unprepossessing  fig- 
ures? The  poor  camera-man  in  Punch  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule,  and  most  of  us  would  certainly  go  any 
lengths  to  avoid  such  an  individual. 

The  Royal  Air-Craft  Force  Exhibition  at  the  Grafton 
Galleries  has  drawn  very  big  crowds.  Presumably  it 
must  be  nearly  the  last  of  the  war-exhibitions,  and  cer- 
tainly amongst  the  most  interesting,  inasmuch  as  the 
point  of  view — that  is,  the  position  of  the  camera — is 
so  different  to  anything  we  have  been  accustomed  to. 
For  all  that,  we  are  rapidly  getting  used  to  air-pictures; 
but  an  enlargement  of  an  actual  aerial  photograph  of 
a phosphorus  bomb  exploding,  which  was  amongst  the 
exhibits,  struck  us  as  something  new  and  wonderful 
even  in  this  newest  form  of  photography. 

At  Kensington  High  Street,  London  W.,  there  is  an 
old-established  drapery-firm  well  known  under  the 
name  of  Derry  and  Toms.  Readers  may  wonder  what 
in  the  world  this  has  got  to  do  with  photography,  as 
well  they  may.  But  the  connection  is  quite  intimate, 
and  to  old-fashioned  photographers,  like  ourselves, 
almost  alarming:  for  Messrs.  Derry  and  Toms  have 
suddenly  plunged  into  our  world  by  announcing  an 
Amateur  Pictorial  Photography  Competition  and  Exhi- 
bition to  be  held  in  their  exhibition-galleries  at  Ken- 
sington, High  Street.  There  are  to  be  prizes,  too,  the 
total  value  of  which  the  firm  places  at  over  one  hundred 
pounds. 

When  we  had  got  thus  far  through  the  particulars, 
we  thought  we  saw  daylight.  We  imagined  the  list  of 
prizes  would  contain  the  latest  restaurant-frocks, 
evening-cloaks,  jumpers,  silk  stockings,  and  hats  from 
Paris,  and  we  thought,  how  clever;  all  the  girls  will 
be  routing  out  their  forgotten  cameras  in  the  hope  to 
win  some  much-coveted  garment. 

But  no,  we  were  wrong.  The  first  prize  winner  will 
carry  away — -an  oil-painting!  The  second,  third  and 
fourth  gain  two  watercolors  apiece,  and  the  fifth  is 
consoled  with  a pastel . The  photographs  will  be  j udged 
solely  by  F.  J.  Mortimer,  F.R.P.S.,  and  the  “best” 
300  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Derry  and  Toms  exhibition- 
galleries  for  one  month  before  the  winners’  names  are 
disclosed.  We  cannot  help  wondering  if  this  curious 
delaying  arrangement  has  been  devised  to  allow  the 
worthy  judge,  the  solitary  despot,  who  holds  in  his 
hands  the  destinies  of  so  many  pictures,  time  to  get  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  so  as  to  escape  the 
wrath  of  those  who  have  not  won  prizes.  If  this  is 
the  case,  we  think  that  the  management  has  wrongly 
estimated  human  nature,  and  there  need  not  be  the 
slightest  fear  for  Mr.  Mortimer’s  safety,  for  it  is  not 
as  if  the  prizes  we  imagined  had  been  offered.  At  the 
same  time  we  think  that  in  these  democratic  times  it 
would  have  been  wiser  to  spread  the  responsibility  of 
judging  over  several  pairs  of  shoulders — a longer  and 
much  more  arduous  job,  no  doubt. 

We  cannot  restrain  a feeling  of  sympathy  with  the 
authors  of  the  “best”  300  photographs  when  we  think 
of  them,  all  through  the  sweltering  days  of  June  (the 
time  during  which  the  artists’  names  are  not  revealed) 
visiting  the  show,  which  is  to  be  free,  gazing  with  sup- 
pressed pride  at  their  own  masterpieces,  and  yet  not 
allowed  to  reveal  their  proud  position!  It  is  an  in- 
genious and  amusing,  but  diabolical  device. 
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RECENT  PHOTO - PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  following  patents  are  reported  exclusively  for 
Photo-Era  Magazine  from  the  patent-law  offices  of 
Norman  T.  Whitaker,  Whitaker  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.,  from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the  patents  may 
be  obtained  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  stamps.  The 
patents  mentioned  below  were  issued  from  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  during  the  month  of  April,  the  last 
issues  which  have  been  disclosed  to  the  public. 

Patent,  No.  1,298,641,  a Two-Color  Picture-Camera, 
has  been  granted  to  Frederick  W.  Barnes  and  Ernest  C. 
Allen  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  assignors  to  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

David  M.  Hurlburt  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  invented 
a Photographic  Exposure  Mechanism,  patent.  No. 
1,298,723.  This  patent  has  also  been  assigned  to  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

A Photographic  Camera  patent.  No.  1,298,791,  has 
been  granted  to  William  A.  Riddell,  assignor  to  East- 
man Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Albert  J.  Matter  and  Fred  V.  Conley  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  have  been  granted  patent.  No.  1,298,755,  a Silent 
C amera-Shutter . 

Patent,  No.  1,299,431,  a Photographic  Camera,  has 
been  granted  to  Alfred  Dawson  of  Kent,  England. 

Alfred  Z.  Myrup  of  Racine,  Wis.,  lias  invented  a 
Camera,  patent.  No.  1,299,992. 

Patent,  No.  1,300,729,  Process  of  Preparing  Grained- 
Toned  Photographic  Negatives  and  Positives  and  Pro- 
ducing Printing-Plates  therefrom,  has  been  granted  to 
William  C.  Huebner,  Blerstein  Patent  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Henry  Hess  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  granted 
patent.  No.  1,300,613,  on  a Photographic-Camera 
Exposing-Mechanism  assignor  to  Hess-Ives  Corpora- 
tion of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a corporation  of  Virginia. 

A new  Observation-Camera  Mount  has  been  invented 
by  John  Frolek,  Trapp  Lake,  British  Columbia,  Can- 
ada. Patent,  No.  1,300,716. 

Howard  L.  Quick  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
granted  patent.  No.  1,300,773,  Focusing-Device  for 
Motion-Picture  Cameras. 

Carl  E.  Akeley  of  New  York,  assignor  to  Akeley 
Camera  Inc.,  New  York,  has  invented  Support  for 
Motion-Picture  Cameras  and  the  like,  patent.  No. 
1,300,805. 

Carl  E.  Akeley  has  also  received  patent  on  a Camera 
Lens-Holder,  No.  1,300,806. 

Frederick  E.  Ives  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  received 
patent.  No.  1,300,616,  Colored  Photographic  Image 
and  Method  of  Producing  the  Same. 

No.  1,301,967,  on  Aerial  Photography,  was  invented 
by  Samuel  Parks,  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 

William  J.  Burrows  and  Horace  B.  Lawrence  of 
Vernon,  Ala.,  have  received  patent.  No.  1,301,815,  a 
Photographic  Camera. 

A Focusing-Finder  Attachment  for  Cameras  has 
been  invented  by  Fred  P.  Clark,  Seattle,  Washington, 
assignor  of  one-half  to  Jerome  P.  Coffin,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington. Patent,  No.  1,301,819. 

Joseph  Becker,  Washington,  D.  C.,  assignor  to  East- 
man Kodak  Company  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
granted  patent,  No.  1,301,897,  Photographic  Camera. 

Patent,  No.  1,302,255,  a Focusing-Device  for  Cam- 
era, has  been  granted  to  Edgar  E.  Webster,  Chicago. 


Elliptic  Iris,  patent.  No.  1,302,359,  has  been  invented 
by  Frank  E.  Garbutt. 

William  C.  Motteram  of  Philadelphia  has  been 
granted  patent,  No.  1,302,408,  Tank  for  Developing 
Photographic  Films. 

Monomet-Hydroquinone  Developer 

“Many  formulae  of  the  developer  monomet-hydro- 
quinone  have  been  given  in  The  British  Journal says 
Tan  Hock  Ann,  “but  none  have  been  given  as  to  the 
time  it  takes  to  give  a plate  of  the  same  density  as 
when  the  same  quantity  of  metol-hydroquinone  was 
used. 

Prior  to  the  war  I was  fond  of  using  a metol-hydro 
formula: — ?’ 


Metol 30  grs. 

Hydroquinone 45  grs. 

Potass  metabisulphite 45  grs. 

Water 10  ozs. 

Sodium  sulphite 1 oz. 

Sodium  carbonate 1 oz. 

Water 10  ozs. 


For  use  I took  1 ounce  of  each  and  added  the  same 
quantity  of  water.  At  the  temperature  of  80  degrees 
F.  I noticed  that  it  took  234  minutes  to  develop  a plate 
properly.  Metol  being  expensive,  I reduced  the 
quantity  by  one-third  and  increased  the  hydroquinone 
similarly.  I noticed  that  it  took  3 minutes  instead  of 
2J4  to  develop  a plate  up  to  the  density  I required,  and, 
what  was  more,  I found  that  the  developer  was  par- 
ticularly good  for  the  Paget  bromide  paper. 

Not  being  able  to  obtain  metol  a couple  of  years  ago, 
I was  offered  Monomet.  I used  the  same  formula, 
substituting  it  for  metol,  and  developed  for  three  min- 
utes, but  to  my  astonishment  I found  that  my  nega- 
tives were  very  dense.  I made  some  experiments  by 
diluting  the  developer.  I found  that  to  obtain  the 
same  density  as  would  be  given  by  my  old  developer, 
I had  to  dilute  with  234  ounces  of  water  for  every  134 
ounce  of  the  Monomet-hydroquinone  developer  instead 
of  134  ounces  of  water  with  the  metol-hydroquinone. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of  the  strength  of 
Monomet  to  metol  is  five  to  three. 

My  present  formula  is: — 


A.  Monomet 20  grs. 

Hydroquinone 60  grs. 

Potass  metabisulphite.  ...  80  grs. 

Water 10  ozs. 

B.  Sodium  sulphite 1 oz. 

Sodium  carbonate 1 oz. 

Water 10  ozs. 


The  above  can  be  made  into  a single-solution  devel- 
oper, if  one  does  not  care  for  two  solutions,  and  keeps 
well.  For  use,  I take  34  ounces  of  A,  33  ounces  of  B, 
and  add  2 34  ounces  of  water  and  a few  drops  of  10  per 
cent  solution  potassium  bromide,  and  develop  for  three 
minutes  at  80  degrees  F.  For  bromide  paper,  I prefer 
to  dilute  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  develop 
for  one  minute.” 


Reorganization  of  Cooper  Hewitt  Electric  Co. 

The  General  Electric  Company  by  the  acquisition 
of  all  the  common  stock  of  the  Cooper  Hewitt  Electric 
Company  has  secured  control  of  the  latter  company. 
The  Cooper  Hewitt  Electric  Company  for  the  past  six- 
teen years  has  built  up  a very  extensive  business  in 
industrial  and  photographic  lighting  among  all  the 
large  industrial  manufacturers,  motion-picture  studios, 
photographers  and  photographic  laboratories.  The 
Company  will  be  operated  under  the  regulation  and 
management  of  the  General  Electric  Company  and  the 
following  Directors  assumed  office  on  June  3,  1919: 
C.  E.  Patterson,  Comptroller,  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, New  York  City;  C.  W.  Stone  and  N.  R.  Birge, 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  G.  C. 
Osborne  and  W.  R.  Burrows,  Edison  Lamp  Works  of 
the  General  Electric  Co.,  Harrison,  N.  J. ; L.  P.  Sawyer 
and  W.  H.  Roberts,  National  Lamp  Works  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Grosvenor 
Calkins,  Attorney,  Boston,  Mass.;  and  W.  A.  D.  Evans, 
Cooper  Hewitt  Electric  Company,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Mr.  W.  A.  D.  Evans,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
Cooper  Hewitt  Electric  Company  since  its  inception, 
will  be  in  actual  charge  of  the  company  as  president 
and  treasurer.  Mr.  N.  R.  Birge  will  be  vice-president, 
Mr.  C.  P.  Hamilton,  Assistant  Treasurer  and  Mr.  E.  E. 
Davies,  secretary  and  auditor.  The  present  policy  of 
the  company  in  its  field  of  industrial  and  photographic 
lighting  will  be  continued.  Increased  facilities  will 
be  provided  shortly  to  take  care  of  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing business. 

The  “Enemy-Goods”  Problem 

In  a lengthy  editorial  devoted  to  trading  in  enemy- 
goods,  The  Photographic  Dealer,  London,  mentions  the 
following  incident.  “Looking  in  the  other  morning  at 
a dealer’s  establishment  in  the  west-end  of  London,  we 
just  missed  an  officer  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  who 
had  failed  to  persuade  the  dealer  to  make  an  offer  for 
some  quite  new  German  photographic  apparatus.  In 
another  case,  we  learn  that  six  pairs  of  Zeiss  binoculars 
were  offered  to  a well-known  London  firm,  and  that 
offer  was  accepted.”  Probably  very  much  the  same 
state  of  affairs  exists,  or  will  exist,  in  this  country,  and 
we  are  informed  that  the  United  States  War  Trade 
Board  and  Federal  Trade  Commission  are  watching  the 
situation  carefully. 

Advertising  Enemy-Products 

Talking  of  propaganda  in  favor  of  German  cameras 
and  lenses,  our  English  cousins  have  certainly  been 
very  active  during  the  past  few  years.  The  campaign 
has  been  conducted,  in  all  seriousness,  against  enemy- 
goods,  but  not  without  inadvertently  advertising  the 
hated  product,  which  has  been  frequently  used  as  a 
standard  with  which  to  compare  a British  product. 
When  a British  lens  is  offered  for  sale — whether  new  or 
second-hand — why  not  let  it  tell  its  own  story  of  ex- 
cellence and  capacity?  Why  compare  it  to  an  enemy- 
product  and  thus  advertise  the  latter? 

In  the  case  of  advertising  an  enemy-made  equipment, 


and  thus  enable  the  innocent  owner  to  make  a sale, 
because  such  a sale  “cannot  in  the  least  affect  the 
original  makers,”  is  it  not  possible  that  to  facilitate 
such  a transaction  is  to  work  against  home-interests? 
If  the  customer  did  not  purchase  the  enemy-equipment, 
might  he  not  be  obliged  to  patronize  a British,  if  not  an 
American  camera  manufacturer? 

New  Plate-Sizes  in  England 

The  decision  of  the  British  Photographic  Manu- 
facturers’ Association  to  induce  British  camera-manu- 
facturers to  adopt  standard  sizes  of  plates  has  aroused 
considerable  comment.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
seems  to  favor  the  elimination  of  the  many  sizes  of 
“vest-pocket”  and  “coat-pocket”  cameras.  Even 
the  popular  3J4  x 4j 4 and  3 J4  x 5 3^  (postcard)  sizes 
are  to  give  place  to  8 x 12  cm.  The  adoption  of  metric 
sizes  is  thought  to  augur  well  for  British  foreign  ama- 
teur trade.  It  is  understood  that  this  transition  is  to 
be  gradual  and  that  owners  of  cameras  using  sizes  of 
plates  that  are  to  be  displaced  will  suffer  no  inconven- 
ience. However,  in  time  it  is  hoped  to  reduce  the 
number  of  sizes  to  a few  that  are  universally  standard 
among  camera-manufacturers  and  plate-makers.  The 
plan  to  substitute  numbers  for  the  plate-sizes  is  thought 
to  presage  difficulties  due  to  clerical  errors. 

Three  Facts  about  Advertising 

Experience,  backed  by  the  law  of  general  averages, 
proves  that  the  first  appearance  of  an  advertisement 
does  not  bring  business  or  even  create  much  curiosity. 
The  second  appearance  does  little  else  than  suggest 
attention;  the  third  may  mean  business,  and  the 
fourth  may  mean  more  business;  the  fifth  impresses 
the  reader,  and  the  sixth  is  felt  by  the  advertiser. 

The  man  who  expects  his  advertisement  to  bring 
business  or  create  comment  immediately  is  as  foolish 
as  the  man  who  finds  fault  with  the  water  because  it 
does  not  boil  as  soon  as  he  starts  the  fire  under  it.  The 
strength  of  advertising  is  in  its  latent  power. 

To  discontinue  advertising  is  to  destroy  a large 
proportion  of  the  preliminary  education  of  the  pos- 
sible customers  who  are  beginning  to  feel  its  influence. 

Exchange. 

A Strange  Consensus  of  Opinion 

A discussion  arose  the  other  day  concerning  the 
respective  merits  of  two  prints  from  the  same  negative, 
the  one  made  on  Azo  and  the  other  on  Cyko.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  in  walked  Mr.  Brushwood,  the 
Cyko  demonstrator  for  this  district.  The  problem  was 
turned  over  to  him.  And  wonder  of  wonders,  he  picked 
the  Azo  print.  Not  fifteen  minutes  later  we  had  a 
second  visitor  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Cross,  the  Eastman 
paper  demonstrator  of  this  district.  Thinking  that 
we  would  get  a consensus  of  expert  opinion,  the  prints 
were  given  to  him  for  inspection.  To  say  that  we 
were  “flabbergasted”  when  he  picked  the  Cyko  print 
as  the  best,  is  putting  it  mildly.  Explanations  were 
then  made  and  you  can  guess  who  got  the  laugh. 

The  POD. 
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Cramer  New  England  Representative 

Mr.  J.  C.  Brown  has  been  recently  appointed  as 
representative  of  the  G.  Cramer  Dry-Plate  Company 
for  New  England,  replacing  Ralph  P.  Brackett,  who  has 
represented  the  Cramer  interests  heretofore  in  that 
territory.  On  account  of  Mrs.  Brackett’s  continued 
ill-health,  Mr.  Brackett  decided  to  make  his  future 
home  in  Arizona,  and  will  represent  his  company  in 
that  section  of  the  country.  Mr.  Brown  is  a well- 
equipped  dryplate-man,  with  wide,  practical  ex- 
perience, having  been  head  of  the  finishing-department 
of  L.  F.  Bachrach,  Boston,  and  as  operator  in  the 
Schervee  Studio,  Worcester,  Mass.  His  headquarters 
are  50  Parsons  Street,  West  Newton,  Massachusetts. 

The  Charm  of  Stereography 

The  revival  of  stereoscopic  photography — or  stere- 
ography as  it  is  called  by  its  new,  short  term — is  due  to 
modern,  compact  and  fascinating  equipments  and, 
particularly,  to  the  exquisite  and  charming  pictures 
(stereographs) — positives  or  paper,  glass  or  auto- 
chromes— obtained  by  this  process.  The  uninitiated 
have  no  conception  of  the  amount  of  pleasure  such 
successful  stereographers  as  Horace  A.  Latimer  and 
Herbert  B.  Turner  derive  from  their  stereographs,  and 
how  much  delight  they  afford  their  friends  by  means  of 
their  collections  of  small  stereograph-positives  in 
monochrome  or  in  natural  colors.  Those  who  are  in- 
terested should  communicate  with  A.  Madeline,  503 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  who  makes  a specialty  of 
select,  up-to-date  stereo-equipments  of  standard  makes. 

Eastman  Professional  Films 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  Eastman  Pro- 
fessional Films  in  the  various  branches  of  professional 
photography  has  led  to  a demand  for  a comprehensive 
treatise  describing  them  in  detail.  We  take  pleasure 
to  call  the  attention  of  professional  photographers  to 
the  recently  issued  booklet,  “Eastman  Professional 
Films,”  obtainable  from  dealers  or  direct  from  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  New  York. 

Perspective  in  Catalog-Photographs 

The  importance  of  correct  perspective  to  the  com- 
mercial photographer  is  emphasized  in  an  editorial  in 
The  British  Journal.  It  goes  on  to  say  that  “we  have 
been  struck  by  the  many  catalog-illustrations  we  see 
which  lose  much  of  their  advertising-value  because  of 
the  violent  perspective  of  the  photograph,  usually  due 
to  the  quite  unnecessary  use  by  the  photographer  of  a 
lens  of  too  short  focus.  For  example,  photographs  of 
motor-cars  are  nearly  always  made  with  a lens  that 
gives  a picture  showing  the  hood  of  the  engine  enor- 
mous and  a diminutive  car-body,  which  latter  surely 
should  interest  the  prospective  purchaser  most.  We 
quite  understand  that  the  manufacturer  of  the  car  is 
apt,  unconsciously,  to  lay  stress  on  the  mechanical 
features  of  his  car,  and  therefore  he  must  be  expected 
to  insist  upon  a point  of  view  in  which  the  engine — 
though  covered — is  prominent;  but  at  the  same  time, 
he  does  not  want  his  picture  of  a limousine,  for  instance, 
to  look  as  though  it  were  meant  for  dwarfs  with  a 
giant  driver,  and  the  back  wheels  to  look  half  the  size 
of  the  front  ones.  This  is  the  photographer’s  fault, 
and  he  might  still  retain  the  same  point  of  view  and 
also  give  correct  perspective  if  he  would  only  use  a 
longer  focus  lens  and  get  farther  away  from  the  subject. 
What  we  say  of  motor-cars  holds  true  of  most  other 
large  objects  that  are  photographed  for  catalogs — fur- 
niture, pianos,  machinery,  and  so  on. 


_ Uneven  Fixation  of  Bromide  Prints’ 

A vert  bad  practice,  which,  unfortunately,  is  very 
common,  is  to  allow  too  large  a number  of  bromide 
prints  to  accumulate  in  the  fixing-bath,  which  is  in 
such  cases  generally  inadequate  in  size  of  container 
and  quantity  of  solution  for  the  amount  of  work  re- 
quired. The  result  is  that  not  only  is  there  danger  of 
uneven  fixation,  no  matter  how  long  the  prints  are 
immersed,  but  that  there  will  be  an  inequality  of  depth 
and  color  due  to  the  varying  times  which  the  prints 
have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  hypo.  With 
some  brands  of  paper  the  difference  is  very  noticeable, 
whereas  in  others  it  is  slight.  This  can  be  tested  easily 
by  taking  out  a print  after  five  minutes  fixing  and  leav- 
ing another  of  precisely  similar  depth  in  the  bath  for 
an  hour;  better  still,  let  a print  be  cut  in  halves  and 
the  halves  compared  after  treatment.  It  takes  only  a 
few  seconds  to  remove  a proportion  of  prints  from  the 
hypo  to  a dish  of  plain  water,  and  this  should  be  done 
at  regular  intervals  and  not  only  at  the  end  of  the  batch. 
When  prints  are  being  made  in  dozens  and  half-dozens, 
it  is  easy  to  tell  from  the  subjects  which  prints  have 
had  sufficient  time.  A simpler  way  is  to  have  two 
fixing-baths,  and  to  use  them  successively.  When  one 
is  full  of  prints,  start  on  the  second;  when  this  is  full, 
remove  the  prints  from  the  first  dish  to  the  washer  and 
start  this  again.  This  obviates  the  necessity  of  sorting 
out  the  prints  and  takes  very  little  time,  indeed,  as 
compared  with  the  bad  old  way. — British  Journal. 

Sample  Copies  of  Photo-Era 

In  the  past,  we  have  always  been  glad  to  send  sample 
copies  of  Photo-Era  in  response  to  requests.  To-day, 
conditions  over  which  we  have  no  control,  have  com- 
pelled us  to  discontinue  this  practice.  In  compliance 
with  governmental  regulations  with  regard  to  paper- 
conservation,  we  print  enough  copies  of  Photo-Era  to 
meet  the  demands  of  paid  subscribers,  photo-dealers, 
advertisers,  news-agencies,  and  no  more. 

Requests  for  sample  copies  cannot  be  honored  unless 
they  are  accompanied  by  twenty  cents  in  stamps. 
Perfect  copies  of  Photo-Era  will  be  sent  promptly, 
postpaid,  in  response  to  all  such  requests. 

Please  Write  Your  Name  Legibly 

The  importance  of  writing  one’s  name  clearly,  par- 
ticularly in  matters  of  business,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  several  governmental  departments  require  abso- 
lutely that  the  signature  to  any  order,  document, 
requisition  or  communication  be  typewritten.  The 
necessity  of  this  ruling  is  obvious. 

Photo-Era  has  among  its  files,  awaiting  attention,  a 
number  of  letters,  orders  and  photographs,  many  of 
the  latter  having  been  entered  in  several  of  our  com- 
petitions. Unfortunately,  the  names  of  the  senders 
are  written  so  hurriedly,  or  with  the  intention  to  pre- 
serve a characteristic  signature,  as  to  be  entirely  illegi- 
ble— except  to  the  signers  themselves. 

Moral:  be  reasonable,  when  certain  of  your  com- 
munications remain  unanswered;  or,  to  ensure  atten- 
tion, typewrite  your  signature! 

Frank  S.  Wilmot  Joins  the  Haloid  Company 

Mr.  Frank  S.  Wilmot,  for  many  years  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Defender  Photo-Supply 
Company,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  has  associated 
himself  with  the  Haloid  Company  of  that  city.  The 
Haloid  Company  will  certainly  benefit  by  the  long  and 
practical  experience  of  Mr.  Wilmot  in  the  photographic 
trade  as  manager  of  a well-known  Rochester  firm. 
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THIS  little  Whippet  turned 
turtle  in  the  old  canal  bed  at 
Schenectady  the  first  day  of  the 
Victory  Loan  Drive.  Its  driver 
was  almost  killed. 

Riggers  were  putting  it  on  its 
“feet”  again  when  this  picture 
was  taken.  It  was  actually  fall- 
ing when  the  lens  got  it. 

The  light  was  good  when  the  sun 
shone;  dark  when  the  swift,  thick 
clouds  obscured  the  sun.  Quick 
photography  is  difficult  such  days. 


Bausch  Lomb  Tessars,  F.6.3 
or  F.4.5,  give  ample  illumina- 
tion— even  without  sunlight. 
Look  into  the  definition,  depth  of 
focus  and  flatness  of  field  in  this 
picture— 4la  times  enlarged  as 
you  see  it  here. 

Pictures  like  this — and  better  than 
this — are  usual  with  Bausch  CBb 
Lomb  Tessars  — which  is  one 
reason  for  acknowledged  Bausch 
CBb  Lomb  leadership. 
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You  Can  Now  Buy 

Monomet 

The  Economical  Developer 

at  a price  which  will  enable  you  to  save  money. 

MONOMET  has  always  been  an  economical 
developer  for  the  reason  that  it  possesses  great 
energy,  keeps  well  and  yields  prints  of  excep- 
tional quality  and  beauty. 

MONOMET  develops  in  the  same  time  as 
Metol  and  gives  the  same  characteristic  rich- 
ness, with  a tendency  to  slightly  more  brilliancy. 

MONOMET  has  been  tried  out  thoroughly  in 
comparison  with  other  modern  developers  and 
its  results  are  unquestionably  superior.  For 
sepias  or  for  black-and-whites  Monomet- 
developed  prints  are  identical  with  those 
produced  with  Metol. 

REVISED  LIST  PRICES,  EFFECTIVE  JUNE  26,  1919 
One-pound  container  - - - - $20.00 

Half-pound  container  - - - 10.10 

Quarter-pound  container  - - 5.10 

One-ounce  container  - - - - 1.35 

ANSCO  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Photo-Era  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 
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The  Photographic  Guild  of  Baltimore 

[1919  Portfolio] 

DONALD  McKENDRIE 


fourth  annual  exhibition  under 
: auspices  of  the  Photographic 
ild  of  Baltimore,  at  the  Peabody 
llery  that  city,  May  18  to  31, 
s a distinct  success  and  demon- 
strated the  possibilities  of  the  process  in  the  hands 
of  artistic  workers.  Guilders  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated and  should  feel  very  hopeful  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  their  effort  to  establish 
photography  firmly  among  the  art-mediums  with 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  devotees  in  Balti- 
more and  vicinity. 

The  Guild  came  into  being  about  five  years 
ago  through  the  enthusiasm  of  its  few  workers 
and  their  realization  of  the  need  of  a more  wide- 
spread showing  of  the  kind  of  work  that  is  really 
worth  while.  The  privilege  of  a visit  to  an 
“ honest-to-goodness  ” salon,  such  as  that  at 
Pittsburgh  or  London,  is  accorded  to  few  of  the 
most  devout  camera  workers — certainly  the 
salons  are  not  visited  by  the  vast  number  of 
artistically  inclined  persons  who  have  never  con- 
sidered the  process  seriously,  and  who  are  the 
very  people  by  whom  these  exhibitions  should  be 
seen.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Guild  that  its  ex- 
hibitions will  suggest  the  delicacy  and  responsive- 
ness of  the  medium  to  interest  sufficiently  this 
better  class  in  Baltimore,  and  aid  in  wiping  out 
the  old  prejudice  that  has  been  cheating  pho- 
tography of  its  just  due  for  so  long. 

The  first  general  impression  of  the  1919  ex- 
hibits creates  the  feeling  that  they  are  works  of 
art,  and  not  mere  photographs.  From  first  to 
last  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  superficiality, 
and  much  evidence  of  very  delicate  conception 
and  skilful  workmanship — the  camera  has  been 
made  to  express  ideas.  The  better  printing- 
processes  are  used  throughout,  with  carbon  the 
favorite  of  them  all.  Out  of  a total  of  eighty 
prints  there  are  forty-three  carbons,  sixteen 
platinums,  six  gummed  bromides  and  fifteen 


bromides.  It  might  not  be  too  much  divergence 
to  mention  that  neither  carbon  tissue  nor 
platinum  paper  is  manufactured  in  this  country, 
and  war-conditions  have  made  them  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain — a state  of  affairs  which  every  good 
photographer  hopes  will  be  remedied  some  day. 

In  order  that  Baltimoreans  may  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  progress  that  photographic 
art  is  making,  the  Guild  has  inaugurated  the  plan 
of  inviting  prints  by  representative  out-of- 
town-workers  to  be  hung  at  the  annual  exhibi- 
tions. This  year,  they  are  very  fortunate  to  have 
a set  by  W.  H.  Porterfield,  who  has  sent  twelve 
beautiful  examples  of  his  work,  each  filled  with 
what  the  critics  call  the  most  essential  quality  of 
a picture— good  feeling.  Some  photographers 
who  have  viewed  the  exhibition  have  voiced  the 
opinion  that  this  worker  sacrifices  values  too 
much  for  effects,  which  offers  the  writer  a splendid 
opportunity  to  point  out  that  the  beautiful  in- 
terpretation of  poetic  impressions  justifies  the 
sacrifice,  which,  as  a matter  of  fact,  is  no  sacrifice 
at  all,  and  that  this  criticism  is  the  precise  cob- 
web with  which  prosaic  technicians  have  suc- 
cessfully choked  the  camera-clubs,  time  out  of 
mind.  “Night  Clouds”  and  “Night’s  Curtain” 
are  two  exquisite  prints  in  blue  black  and,  to  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  the  depth  and  richness  of 
“Into  the  Deep  Wood”  and  “Twilight’s 
Mystery”  make  them  especially  appealing. 

Among  the  works  by  local  contributors  may  be 
mentioned  “The  Morning-Paper,”  a delightfully 
intimate  home  study  by  Emily  H.  Hayden,  who 
is  very  successful  with  things  of  this  character; 
her  landscapes  are  not  nearly  so  appealing. 
“The  Ghetto-Woman,”  “Reni”  and  “Fifty 
Years”  by  Fred  Frittita  are  probably  his  best 
things,  although  the  consistent  beauty  and 
perfect  technique  of  this  set  make  a choice  very 
difficult.  The  six  prints  by  this  worker  which 
earned  such  well-warranted  praise  at  the  recent 
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Pittsburgh  Salon  are  included.  “Reni”  is  a 
figure-study  of  an  Indian  dancer  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  the  East.  Technically  the  print  is 
beautiful,  particularly  so  in  its  sparkling  high- 
lights, the  quality  considered  peculiar  to  plati- 
num, it  being  done  in  carbon  as  is  also  “The 
Ghetto- Woman.”  This  latter  print  is  remark- 
able in  arrangement  considering  the  character  of 
the  subject;  the  figure  could  not  have  been  better 
placed  or  posed,  and  still  the  print  is  full  of 
spontaneity.  Mr.  Frittita  has  gotten  an  un- 
usually fine  feeling  of  sunshine  in  this  print. 

Harold  Harvey’s  “Repentance,”  posed  by  Ted 
Shawn,  is  another  striking  figure-study,  in  an 
entirely  different  technique  which  typifies  this 
worker’s  keen  appreciation  of  pleasing  chiaros- 
curo-effects. In  the  set  by  Hitchens  Stocksdale 
the  two  snow  studies  are  quite  charming  and  filled 


with  good  feeling.  This  worker  is,  however,  at 
his  best  in  his  portraits  which  show  considerable 
versatility  as  to  lighting  and  posing.  A charac- 
teristic example  is  “Peggy,”  a portrait  of  a very 
pretty  girl  which  is  cleverly  handled.  Houson 
Payne’s  “Danseuse  Indoue”  is  a beautiful  print. 
The  figure  is  well  posed  and  the  sari  draped  most 
effectively.  Mr.  Payne  has  another  very  at- 
tractive thing  in  “Swans,”  a very  decorative 
piece.  Remick  Neeson  has  two  charming  still- 
lifes  in  “Blue  China”  and  “Kitchen-Things.” 
They  give  a feeling  of  intimacy  that  makes  pots 
and  pans  quite  pleasant  companions.  His  land- 
scapes show  very  sympathetic  treatment  and 
have  good  color-quality.  Noticeable  among  the 
latter  is  “Roadside  Oaks,”  a print  in  warm- 
black  carbon  which  shows  discrimination  in 
selection  and  is  very  satisfying  in  treatment. 


GHETTO-WOMAN  FRED  FRITTITA 
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The  methods  by  which  the  Guild  Portfolio  for 
each  year  is  made  up  are  unique  in  some  in- 
stances and  might  prove  interesting  to  organi- 
zations of  like  character.  Each  member  brings 
one  or  more  prints  to  the  monthly  meetings 
throughout  the  year.  The  membership  is  small 
because  the  requirements  are  big,  so  that  there 
are  exactly  six  such  prints  for  consideration  each 
evening.  One  or  two  outsiders  whose  criticism 
is  worth  while  are  often  invited  to  these  meetings. 
The  prints  are  put  through  the  “acid  test”  and 
it  is  rare  that  some  improvement  is  not  well  sug- 
gested. At  the  end  of  the  year  these  prints, 
about  ten  from  each  member,  are  collected  and 
form  the  portfolio  for  that  year,  which  takes  its 
name  accordingly,  as  for  example  “The  1919 
Guild  Portfolio.”  The  collection  is  then  sub- 


mitted for  criticism  to  three  or  more  artists,  or 
persons  of  known  taste  in  such  matters,  who  may 
or  may  not  have  some  knowledge  of  the  tech- 
nique of  the  process.  They  are  asked  to  judge 
the  prints  as  finished  pictures,  disregarding  the 
means  used  to  produce  them,  and  to  bear  in 
mind  that  good  technique  is  a prerequisite  to  the 
production  of  a picture  in  any  medium,  pho- 
tography being  simply  the  means  to  an  end  and 
not  the  end  itself,  and  no  more  than  the  chro- 
matic scale  is  the  finished  concerto.  After  these 
criticisms  the  set  is  gone  over  by  the  Guilders  and 
those  prints  which  stand  the  final  test  are  shown 
to  the  public. 

If  its  efforts  shall  stir  up  one  bit  of  interest  of 
the  proper  kind,  the  Guilders  will  be  repaid,  and 
feel  that  constant  endeavor,  with  the  tenacious 
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spirit  of  true  loyalty  that  is  common  to  every 
true  votary  of  the  art,  will  surely  be  rewarded. 
The  paucity  of  workers  of  the  kind  mentioned  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  need  for  the  best,  and 
nothing  but  the  best,  in  exhibitions;  such  work 
as  the  photographer  who  realizes  and  keeps 
constantly  in  mind  his  obligation  to  the  pro- 
cess is  sure  to  turn  out.  There  should  be  such 
an  organization  in  every  city  and  town  in  this 
country,  forming  a strong  chain  of  assurance  for 
the  future  of  the  peer  of  any  of  the  mono- 
chromatic mediums  of  artistic  expression. 


In  describing  Blakelock’s  “Enchanted  Pool,” 
in  the  W.  T.  Cresmer  Collection,  Evelyn  Marie 
Stuart  says: 

“This  moon  is  a real  luminary,  a fairy-lamp; 


a thing  of  dissolving  light,  a radiant  miracle, 
shining  amid  the  deep  blue  of  the  night  sky. 
There  are  high  reflections  against  the  little  cloud- 
edges  and  from  the  depths  of  a pool  below  a sec- 
ond moon  looks  up,  a half-hidden  suggestion  of 
the  glory  of  its  source.  Around  the  horizon  is  a 
great  glow  of  pale-gold  radiance  against  which 
stand  out  the  shadowy  forms  of  trees.  Some 
might  question  if,  with  so  bright  a moon,  the 
center  of  the  sky  could  be  so  dark.  Some  have 
questioned  the  fidelity  to  nature  of  this  glowing 
horizon.  But  these  have  not  artistic  insight  or 
are  not  using  it,  for  whether  these  things  are  fact 
or  fancy,  they  are  artistically  true,  since  they 
CONVEY  TO  THE  BEHOLDER  THE  EMOTION  EXPERI- 
ENCED BY  THE  ARTIST  UNDER  THE  ENCHANTMENT 
OF  MOONLIGHT.  To  DO  THIS  IS  THE  TRUE  AIM 
OF  ALL  ART  AND  POETIC  LICENSE  IS  ALLOWABLE.” 
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RESIDENCE  SHOWING  SPANISH  INFLUENCE  EDWARD  LEE  HARRISON 


Architectural  Traditions  for  the  Photographer 

Spanish  and  Moorish  Architecture 

EDWARD  LEE  HARRISON 


the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
entury,  when  the  Christian  knights 
f Aragon  and  Castile  had — after 
ight  hundred  years  of  untiring 
[fort — driven  the  Moors  out  of 
Spain,  Europe  rejoiced.  And  cause  of  joy  no 
doubt  existed.  Yet,  measured  by  standards  of 
art  and  refinement  of  living,  the  Saracen  civil- 
ization was  by  far  the  superior  of  the  Gothic. 
Brief  and  exotic,  oriental  and  voluptuous,  it  still 
possessed  a charm  and  a mystery  which  appealed 
to  the  cultivated  mind  as  the  colder  civilization 
of  middle  Europe  could  never  appeal. 

The  Saracen  was  by  nature  an  artist,  and  all 
his  natural  thoughts,  words  and  actions  were 
artistic.  For  ready  proof  of  this,  we  have  but  to 
turn  to  the  fanciful  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
with  their  wealth  of  embroidered  detail,  their 
fairy  gardens  and  jeweled  palaces.  Here  the  love 
of  the  beautiful  is  stamped  indelibly. 

The  Moorish  cities  differed  widely  from  those 
of  their  Frankish  neighbors.  Many  were  paved, 
lighted,  and  provided  with  sanitary  drainage — a 
thing  unheard  of  in  Christian  cities  of  the  age, 
and  the  Moorish  public  buildings  were  of  a 


palatial  character  compared  to  a large  number  of 
Spanish  buildings  of  like  utility. 

The  Saracen  arranged  his  private  dwelling  with 
a view  to  elegance,  comfort  and  even  luxury. 
While  his  Christian  neighbor  shivered  in  winter 
and  baked  in  summer,  the  Moslem  sat  at  ease  in 
his  carpeted  and  frescoed  villa,  glazed  and  tightly 
roofed,  with  rooms  heated — in  the  cold  moun- 
tainous districts — by  means  of  brick-flues  arched 
beneath  the  floors,  through  which  the  draft  from 
great  ovens  passed,  giving  off  its  heat.  In  the 
torrid  seasons  and  localities,  the  houses  were 
similarly  cooled,  the  air  being  taken  from  gardens 
filled  with  flowers  and  fountains,  and  then  con- 
ducted to  the  rooms.  In  the  public  works,  the 
utmost  art  of  the  tile-glazer  and  burner  was 
exercised,  and  the  stone-carver,  the  smith,  and 
the  worker  in  tapestry,  glass  and  bronze — each 
lavished  his  genius  upon  the  work. 

Breaking  in  upon  this  civilization,  the  Spaniard, 
flushed  with  conquest,  appropriated  it  in  a large 
measure  for  his  own.  The  cities  of  Granada  and 
Cordova  were  overrun  with  apt  and  eager  pupils, 
who  copied  the  priceless  works  of  art  with  one 
hand,  while  defacing  them  with  the  other. 
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Following  close  upon  this  conquest  came  the  dis- 
covery of  fabulous  wealth  in  the  New  World, 
enabling  ambitious  and  tyrannical  rulers  and 
nobles  to  gratify  every  whim  in  the  race  for 
notoriety  and  luxury,  pomp  and  power.  Palaces, 
baths,  theaters  and  churches  arose  at  every 
hand.  Cities  wrere  built.  The  church  was  at  the 
very  zenith  of  its  power,  and  monasteries, 
nunneries  and  cathedrals  of  unexampled  magni- 
ficence were  added  to  the  growing  list. 

Philip  the  Second  built  the  Escurial,  a votive 
church,  containing  within  one  vast  circumscrib- 
ing wall,  a cathedral,  a monastery,  a convent,  a 
mausoleum  and  a palace,  with  every  needful 
dependency  for  church  and  state,  down  to  the 
dwellings  for  every  official  and  his  servants  and 
guards.  This  work  was  accomplished  between 
the  dates  a.d.  1563-1564,  Herrara  was  the 
architect,  and  the  style  was  a mixture  of  domes 
and  towers,  a mingling  of  Saracenic  and  By- 
zantine architecture.  From  this  barbarously 
splendid  edifice  successive  designers  followed  on, 
culminating  their  constant  elaborations  and 


embellishments  in  the  notorious  “Silversmith’s 
Style,”  of  which  the  altar  and  portal  of  the  church 
of  El  Salvador  in  Seville  are  a riotous  example. 

The  origin  of  Moorish  and  Saracen  architect- 
ure dates  back  to  the  Persian,  the  East  Indian 
and  the  Byzantine  periods.  Such  masterpieces 
as  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  built  by  Shah  Jahan 
in  1630,  the  Temple  of  Vishnu  at  Khajuraho,  and 
the  Chandi  Mendoot  in  Java,  show  plainly  the 
culmination  of  the  lines  of  thought  which  origi- 
nated the  Moslem  mosque. 

Mingling  the  traditions  received  from  the  Fax- 
East,  with  a few  classical  details,  the  Saracen 
architect  produced  a style  characteristically 
Eastern  in  its  fundamentals,  yet  not  devoid  of 
national  touches,  and  certainly  well  adapted  to 
the  national  life  of  the  period.  The  Moor  was 
an  artist  to  his  finger-tips,  and  the  arts  he  touched 
did  not  suffer  by  the  handling.  Broad  wall- 
spaces  and  severe  domes,  contrasted  with  slender 
minarets  and  bands  of  lacy  ornament, — colored 
with  taste  and  balanced  with  judgment, — made 
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the  work  of  these  oriental  designers  good  to  look 
upon  and  a joy  forever. 

The  Moslem  mosque  always  had  its  little  niche, 
facing  toward  the  Holy  City,  and  a minaret  from 
which  the  muezzin  called  the  faithful  to  prayer. 
Many  mosques — strange  incompatibility — were 
planned  in  the  form  of  the  Cross. 

The  typical  Moorish  residence  had  few  but- 
side  openings.  In  addition  to  the  protection  of 
his  harem,  the  Saracen  had  in  many  cases  to 
contend  with  sun,  sand-storm  and  hot  wind. 
Most  residences  were  built  around  a central 
court  containing  a garden  and,  generally,  a foun- 
tain or  pool,  and  all  the  windows  and  porches 
opened  upon  this  court.  The  harem  was  inva- 
riably lighted  and  aired  by  high  balconies  with 
latticed  enclosure. 

Among  the  finest  examples  of  Moorish  and 
Saracenic  architecture  may  be  mentioned  the 
Court  of  the  Lions  at  Alhambra  and  the  great 
mosque  of  Mohammed  at  Seville.  The  Spanish 
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cathedrals  at  Toledo,  Madrid,  Cadiz  and  a score 
of  others  were  in  their  day  without  peer,  and  still 
retain  power  to  thrill  the  heart  of  the  beholder. 

In  the  photography  of  Spanish  and  Moorish 
architecture  the  feeling  of  sunlight  can  hardly 
be  neglected.  Designed  for  a torrid  clime,  the 
very  essence  of  the  design  seems  lost  if  the  warmth 
and  life  of  the  sun  be  not  present.  Another  es- 
sential, especially  in  the  case  of  residences,  is  the 
presence  of  foliage.  The  Saracen  and  the  Castil- 
ian surrounded  his  dwelling  with  gardens  of  mar- 
velous variety,  and  the  ideal  representation  of 
such  a villa  would  seem  to  be  depicting  it  in  the 
midst  of  a small  park,  surrounded  by  blooming 
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flowers,  elegant  trees  and  rare  shrubs,  mingled 
with  spraying  fountains;  the  whole  drenched  in 
glittering  sunlight. 

Of  course,  the  element  of  color,  entering  so 
largely  into  this  class  of  work,  cannot  be  obtained 
in  straight  photography,  and  it  is  strongly  ad- 
vised that  pictures  for  exhibition,  particularly 
residence-work,  should  be  enlarged  and  colored 
rather  more  brilliantly  than  usual. 

Recently  we  visited  a country-estate,  planned 
in  the  best  Spanish  style,  with  yellow  plaster- 
walls,  bright  red  tile-roofs,  and  beautiful  gardens 
in  full  bloom;  and,  while  there,  we  made  a few 
careful  snapshots  with  an  inconspicuous  vest- 
pocket  camera.  We  also  noted  some  very  fine 
photographs  made  by  a professional,  and  one 
large  sepia-enlargement  of  the  estate,  which  were 
hung  upon  the  wall  of  the  living-room. 

Some  time  later  we  enlarged  the  best  of  the 


views  and  colored  it  somewhat  elaborately. 
Promptly  upon  its  receipt  by  the  owner  of  the 
estate  we  were  favored  with  a warm  letter  of 
thanks,  a cheque,  and  an  order  for  a duplicate. 
These  clients  were  people  of  refinement  and 
culture,  but  the  combination  of  color  and  sun- 
shine brought  out  in  the  freely  colored  enlarge- 
ment was  not  to  be  gainsaid.  The  sepia-picture 
went  by  the  board. 

Not  long  ago  a nice  little  series  of  photographs, 
depicting  a journey  through  Spain  and  Morocco, 
was  gotten  out  in  book-form,  and  the  work  was 
given  a decidedly  novel  and  attractive  touch  by 
marginal  sketches  in  color,  done  by  the  artist  as 
he  went  through  the  countries  visited.  The 
suggestion  of  tradition,  and  the  “sketchy”  note 
seem  to  appeal  to  artist  and  layman  alike.  And 
if  an  artist’s  pictures  do  not  appeal  to  the  public, 
he  is  in  a hard  way — unless  he  is  a millionaire. 


The  Permanency  of  Photographic  Prints 


RECENT  dictum  of  the  Camera 
Club  indirectly  revives  the  question 
of  the  permanence  of  different  print- 
ing-processes to  be  used  as  records 
by  photographic  survey  and  record- 
societies.  Perhaps,  the  most  widely  under- 
stood meaning  of  the  word  “permanent” — ap- 
plied to  everyday  things — appertains  to  unalter- 
ability;  but  in  photographic  circles  when  ques- 
tions arise  as  to  the  relative  permanence  of  differ- 
ent printing-processes  their  respective  “dura- 
bility” is  generally  meant  and  is  so  understood. 
Degrees  of  unalterability  is  rather  a contradic- 
tion in  terms,  and  durability  may  vary  widely. 
To  put  the  matter  bluntly,  if  any  printing- 
process  will  afford  lasting  results  for,  say,  a dozen 
or  so  years  and  upwards,  it  is  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  permanent  in  the  restricted  sense 
alluded  to.  But  the  matter  is  on  another  foot- 
ing when  photographs  are  to  serve  as  records  for 
posterity,  for  here  it  is  not  enough  that  they 
should  last  for  fifty  or  even  a hundred  years,  but 
the  life  reasonably  demanded  is  limited  only  by 
the  holding  together  of  the  picture-supports. 
By  general  consensus  of  opinion,  two  commercial 
printing-processes  only — or  variants  of  them — 
fulfil  this  condition.  The  life  of  silver-prints  at 
the  best  is  one  of  conjecture,  which  only  the  lapse 
of  time  can  settle,  and  many  are  known  to  be 
more  or  less  evanescent.  In  the  case  of  photo- 
graphs utilized  purely  as  records  their  useful 
existence  is  longer  than  for  most  other  purposes; 
even  if  discolored  or  partially  faded,  as  long  as 
all  details  are  preserved,  they  serve  their  purpose. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  once  deterioration  has 
begun  it  often  proceeds  rapidly. 

Though  all  are  agreed  that  complete  fixation 
and  thorough  washing  are  essential  elements  in 
the  stability  of  silver-prints,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  deterioration  can  be  ascribed  only  to  these 
operations  being  neglected,  and  there  may  be 
operative  causes  which  are  quite  unsuspected. 
Printers  of  the  old  albumenized  paper  have  told 
how  prints  known  to  be  hurriedly  fixed  and 
washed  have  sometimes  long  outlasted  those 
which  had  received  orthodox  treatment.  In  past 
days,  albumenized  prints  appear  to  have  been 
overwashed;  for,  in  addition  to  prolonged 
changes  by  hand,  they  were  left  frequently  to 
soak  all  night.  Impure  air,  damp,  impurities  in 
the  mount  or  mountant,  or  a mountant  tending 
to  turn  acid  or  moldy,  are  all  known  factors 
tending  to  alteration  and  fading.  Even  with  one 
brand  of  paper,  puzzling  differences  in  the  dura- 
bility of  prints  arise;  one  worker  records  rapid 
fading,  or  other  troubles,  and  another  experiences 


just  the  opposite.  Inquiries  often  fail  to  reveal 
any  variation  in  procedure  to  account  for  such 
difference,  which  in  some  irrational  way  seems 
to  be  connected  with  the  “personal  equation” 
which  looms  largely  in  other  directions. 

In  daylight  silver-printing  processes  the  image 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  something  in  the  nature 
of  a stain,  but  with  bromide  prints  we  have  re- 
duced silver  in  a fine  state  of  division  in  gelatine, 
and  the  general  opinion  is  that  these  are  the  most 
stable  of  all  silver-prints.  The  life  of  a dryplate 
bears  on  the  permanency  of  bromide  prints, 
though  we  should  expect  the  former  to  outlast 
the  latter  owing  to  the  silver  and  gelatine  being 
present  in  greater  degree,  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  paper  to  retain  residual  traces 
of  hypo.  Comparatively  few  old  dryplate 
negatives  show  unimpaired  condition,  but  at 
Greenwich  Royal  Observatory  there  is  no 
indication  of  fading  in  any  dryplate-negatives  of 
stars,  although  many  date  back  more  than 
twenty  years.  Doubtless  scrupulous  care  was 
exercised  in  fixing  and  washing,  and  none  have 
been  intensified  or  even  reduced. 

Although  no  one  can  place  a limit  on  the  life  of 
a carefully  made  bromide  print — which  may  last 
many  a long  year — the  official  pronouncement  of 
the  Camera  Club  that  “a  well-made,  thoroughly 
fixed  and  washed  bromide  print  is  probably  as 
permanent  as  a print  in  any  other  process”  can- 
not be  justified.  The  probabilities  are  against 
this  conclusion,  and  at  variance  with  the  opin- 
ion of  recognized  authorities,  and  with  the  views 
of  the  great  majority  of  photographers.  In 
essence,  the  assertion  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  finely  divided  silver,  vulnerable  to  many 
adverse  influences,  is  as  stable  a substance  as, 
say,  lampblack,  or  platinum  black,  both  re- 
garded as  unalterable  under  every  atmospheric 
condition,  and  respectively  employed  in  the 
carbon  and  platinum-processes.  Having  regard 
to  the  support  and  to  the  fact  that  the  platinum- 
image  is  in  actual  contact  with  the  fibres  of  the 
paper,  necessarily  of  the  highest  grade,  a plati- 
num-print may  present  an  advantage  over  a 
carbon  when  a long-distant  future  is  concerned, 
but  both  can  be  fairly  bracketed  together  as 
truly  permanent  photographic  printing-images. 
Neither,  of  course,  exists  commercially  on  the 
strength  of  this  feature,  but  on  the  distinctive 
qualities  associated  with  it.  The  extraordinary 
resisting  properties  of  platinotype  prints  were 
illustrated  some  years  ago,  when  a number  re- 
mained at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  for  some  months 
in  a sunken  warship  and  were  eventually  salved 
none  the  worse  for  the  adventure.  Subsequently 
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shown  at  the  Brussels  Exhibition,  they  perished 
by  fire.  Although  the  image  of  a carbon-print 
is  not  in  contact  with  the  fibers  of  the  paper,  the 
pigment  is  locked  in  insoluble  gelatine,  known  to 
be  most  durable  in  its  normal  state,  and  presum- 
ably more  so  when  tanned  by  the  action  of  light. 
As  to  the  danger  of  peeling,  sometimes  alleged  to 
exist,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  this  is  of  the 
rarest  occurrence;  and,  when  it  does  take  place, 
may  usually  be  traced  to  the  undersoaking  of 
the  transfer-paper,  or  overhardening  of  the  prints 
by  chrome-alum  or  similar  chemical,  or  to  undue 
haste  in  drying.  Naturally,  preference  will  be 
given  to  those  tissues  which  contain  carbon- 
pigment,  however  durable  other  pigments  may  be. 

If  the  opinion  of  those  responsible  for  the  recent 
utterance  of  the  Camera  Club  is  based  on  the 
undoubted  fact  that  many  bromide  prints  made 
years  ago  show  not  the  slightest  signs  of  altera- 
tion, this  proves  that  the  prints  are  long-lived, 
but  affords  no  information  as  to  their  ultimate 
life.  We  have  in  our  possession  a framed  silver- 
print — apparently  albumen — of  French  origin 
purchased  over  sixty  years  ago,  made  long  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  bromide  papers,  and  only 
during  the  last  few  years  has  it  shown  signs  of 
deterioration,  though  continuously  exposed  to 


daylight,  and  occasionally  hung  on  walls  none 
too  dry.  Possibly  in  another  twenty  years  or 
less  the  picture  may  have  disappeared. 

Granted  that  carbons  and  platinotypes  are  the 
processes  for  record-work — which  nearly  all  sec- 
retaries of  photographic  record-societies  fully 
recognize— yet  the  unfortunate  fact  remains  that 
if  these  were  insisted  upon  few  prints  would  be 
received,  as  the  majority  of  amateurs  print  in 
neither  process.  So  such  societies  are  virtually 
forced  to  accept  silver-prints,  and  with  no  guar- 
antee even  that  they  have  been  thoroughly  fixed 
and  washed.  Possibly  a dry  silver-print  her- 
metically sealed  and  kept  in  the  dark  might  last 
almost  indefinitely,  but  this  is  outside  the  region 
of  practicability.  If  the  print  is  stored  for  ac- 
cess, it  is  impossible  to  prevent  a limited  circu- 
lation of  air  and  of  any  impurities  in  it  over  the 
prints  owing  to  barometrical  changes.  Dry- 
mounting on  pure  paper,  and  a coat  of  good  var- 
nish applied  to  the  surface,  should  help  materially 
towards  longevity.  In  the  case  of  subjects  ob- 
viously valuable  as  records,  the  loan  of  the  neg- 
atives might  be  sought  to  enable  permanent 
prints  to  be  obtained,  but  unfortunately  funds 
are  often  not  available  for  the  purpose. 

The  British  Journal. 
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this  is  what  the  Editor  wrote  to 

I wonder  if  you  could  take  the 
e to  jot  down,  merely  as  a 
ersion,  something  about  picture- 
making in  California,  with  reference  to  those 
of  your  prints  that  I now  have.  If  you  do,  the 
article  will  be  of  value,  provided  you  specify  in 
detail  the  character  of  the  apparatus  used,  plates 
or  films,  exposure,  conditions  of  light,  etc.,  so 
that  those  who  read  may  feel  induced  to  make  a 
camera-visit  to  California.” 

Do  you  think  he  meant  what  he  said?  Well, 
possibly;  but  the  Editor  of  a camera-magazine 
is  a guileful  individual,  and  what  he  probably 
expects  is  a combined  literary  effort  and  scientific 
treatise,  coupled  with  a description  of  my  pho- 
tographic methods,  and  a lot  of  advice  to  those 
who  know  as  much  or  more  than  myself. 

If  you  were  here  with  me,  I could  talk  a blue 
streak  on  these  subjects;  but  instead  of  being 
able  to  scribble  about  them  as  a diversion,  even 
with  the  assistance  of  a dictionary,  a book  of 


synonyms  and  a thesaurus,  the  writing  of  them 
is  hard  traveling. 

California  probably  has  a larger  diversity  of 
artistic  picture-making  material  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union.  Its  very  size  and  character 
preclude  a lifetime  exhausting  its  possibilities. 

Our  camera-workers  are  always  glad  to  wel- 
come those  from  other  states,  and  help  them  in  all 
ways.  As  for  myself,  I can  say  that  any  of  your 
readers,  who  may  come  to  Alameda,  will  be  made 
welcome  and  shown  where  to  make  negatives. 

New  England  tried  to  give  me  some  education, 
so  I am  fairly  familiar  with  its  many  beauties; 
but  I know  that  it  is  an  ingrained  trait  to  long  for 
something  different  from  the  daily  scenes,  and  to 
believe  that  distance  will  attain  it. 

You  can  come  only  this  far  in  America;  but 
when  you  get  here,  you  will  be  kept  very  busy,  if 
your  aim  is  pictures.  I sometimes  think  we 
Californians  are  not  entitled  to  much  credit  for 
getting  pretty  landscapes,  as  we  just  cannot  help 
it,  if  we  know  anything  about  composition  and 
photography. 
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As  I cannot  conceive  of  any  of  the  pictures,  the 
Editor  asks  me  to  talk  about,  being  made  any- 
where in  New  England,  his  coming  so  far  for 
material  shows  that  he,  too,  has  the  longing  for 
new  scenes. 

A camera’s  work  depends  on  the  aims  of  the 
man  behind  it.  They  may  be  descriptive  simply, 
or  include  also  preconceived  ideas  of  working  out 
artistic  effects.  All  this  bunch  is  of  the  latter 
variety,  made  with  the  same  lens,  and  developed 
with  varying  portions  of  much  the  same  chemicals. 
Although  the  scenes  are  scattered,  only  one  of 
the  many  phases  of  picture-making  is  shown. 
Take,  for  instance,  parts  of  the  high  Sierras, 
where  are  things  so  grand  as  to  be  almost  for- 
bidding; and  where,  when  you  remember  to  put 
up  your  camera,  you  do  not  feel  like  taking  any 
liberties  with  them. 

It  may  perhaps  lead  to  a better  understanding 
if  I tell  you  something  about  my  working- 
methods,  and  of  my  views  on  various  things 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  but  often  approach 
and  accomplish  from  different  angles. 

I am  reminded  of  an  occasion  when  I was 
laying  down  photographic  law  to  a number  of 
college  professors,  and,  by  request,  explaining  how 


to  better  their  picture-work,  when  one  of  them 
said  with  a smile:  “I  wonder  if  I am  not  feeling 
as  my  classes  do,  for  in  your  manner  and  tone  of 
voice,  I recognize  myself  delivering  my  lectures 
to  them.”  Wherefore,  please  note  that  this  is  not 
an  oracle  speaking,  who  claims  his  way  is  the 
best;  but  one,  who,  having  tried  many  paths  and 
grown  lazy  in  his  old  age,  has  decided  to  travel 
those  that  give  the  largest  results  with  the  least 
resistance. 

I am  willing  to  admit  that,  once  in  a while,  I 
get  the  artistic  temperament;  but  it  is  when  I 
am  tired  and  dissatisfied  that  everything  looks 
solemncholy  and  all  the  subjects  are  worthless; 
but  a good  night’s  rest  and  some  breakfast  cure 
me;  then  the  pictures  come  in  flocks,  and  try  to 
climb  onto  my  plates,  so  that  I have  to  exercise 
care  in  selecting  them. 

The  most  complete  of  my  outfits,  especially  as 
to  quantity  of  plateholders,  is  an  old  Pony  Premo 
No.  6,  and  that  is  what  I usually  take  out, 
together  with  an  834-inch  focus,  Goerz,  a 634  x 
834  Zeiss  wide-angle,  and  a pinhole-disk.  Oc- 
casionally, when  seeking  an  effect  without  much 
detail,  I include  a Smith-focus  soft  lens;  but  it 
is  rather  bulky,  and  I can  get  similar  results  in 
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contact  printing  from  a sharp  negative  by  using 
several  sheets  of  celluloid  between  negative  and 
paper.  One  can  do  better  work  when  not  tired, 
and  then,  too,  a 5 x 7 contact  is  as  small  a print  as 
I care  for. 

In  my  camera-case  I carry  by  preference  26x 
plates  and  a film-pack,  giving  a possibility  of 
twenty-two  exposures,  which  is  more  than  I 
recall  having  made  on  any  single  day.  In  the 
canvas-cover  to  the  case  are  a small  hatchet  and 
garden-shears  for  removal  of  undesirable  branches 
or  undergrowth.  With  tripod,  note-book,  screens 
and  a pocket  view-finder,  I am  ready  to  hunt 
pictures. 

Ability  to  recognize  what  will  look  well  on  a 
print  is  not  wholly  inherent  to  the  successful 
ones.  It  comes  largely  by  experience,  from 
studying  one’s  own  efforts,  and  also  from  ac- 
quaintance with  the  work  of  others.  One 
acquires  the  faculty  of  gazing  through  a land- 
scape from  the  back,  and  knowing  what  the 
front-view  will  look  like. 

We  have  a place  in  the  Sierra  Madre  moun- 
tains, and  one  morning  I took  my  field-glasses, 
and  looked  six  miles  across  the  valley  for  a setting 
for  the  mountains.  Having  found  it,  I went  and 
made  the  exposure  for  my  negative  of  “Across 
Crescenta  Valley”;  1.30  p.m.;  clear;  4 seconds; 
Front  Goerz;  F/32;  No.  1,  o-time  color-screen; 
26x  plate-persulphate  metol;  hydro  developer. 


I have  a few  simple  rules  to  follow;  first,  to 
concentrate  the  interest  in  one  place,  with  but  a 
single  vista;  second,  to  avoid  any  waste  stuff, 
thereby  eliminating  the  necessity  of  an  enlarge- 
ment to  get  the  real  picture;  third,  from  force  of 
habit  I decide  how  I intend  to  develop  and  print; 
and,  fourth,  after  exposing,  I note  the  particulars 
in  my  field-book. 

The  beginner  may  wonder  why  I used  a screen, 
stopped  down  so  far,  and  gave  so  much  exposure. 
For  his  benefit  I will  explain  that  there  was  some 
heat-haze,  making  my  distance  flat,  so  I used  the 
screen  to  increase  contrast,  and  by  so  doing 
necessitated  five  times  more  exposure  to  impress 
the  silver  salts  properly  on  the  plate;  the  single 
lens  compressed  the  middle  distance,  cut  out  all 
but  a quarter  of  the  territory,  increasing  the 
size  of  that  taken  four  times,  and  demanding 
four  times  the  exposure;  the  tree  was  so  near 
that  my  opening  was  closed  down  to  No.  32  before 
I got  a proper  perspective,  and,  lastly,  the  winter- 
light  lacks  actinic  power.  Had  I been  using 
both  combinations  of  my  lens  and  no  screen  at 
the  same  time  on  a summer’s  day,  an  exposure 
of  1/80  second  No.  4 would  have  been  sufficient 
to  equally  impress  the  plate. 

I was  much  troubled,  in  the  early  stages  of  my 
work,  by  the  difficulty  of  equalizing  the  printing- 
value  of  negatives,  combining  clouds,  distant 
mountains,  and  contrasts  of  light  and  shadow 
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under  trees.  Halation  through  branches  of  trees 
was  a kindred  trial.  By  using  successive  portions 
of  much  weakened  developer,  I was  moderately 
successful;  but  it  took  too  long,  and  was  a 
lottery,  anyway.  So  I began  to  experiment 
around,  and  in  the  course  of  time  bethought  me, 
that  if  ammonium  persulphate  would  soften  a 
negative  that  developed  up  too  contrasty,  it 
ought  to  function  just  as  well  in  the  original  de- 
velopment, thereby  saving  an  extra  manipula- 
tion. I found  that  it  did,  and  now  I use  it  on  most 
everything  except  flat  subjects. 

I can  give  enough  time  thoroughly  to  expose 
deep  shadows,  getting  soft  detail  in  highlights, 
shadows  and  halftones,  and  no  longer  have 
halation.  Then,  too,  I seldom  have  to  dodge,  as 
all  my  negatives  print  evenly. 

If  you  want  to  try  it,  the  following  formula 
will  serve  as  a basis  for  average  subjects: 

A 


Any  normal  developer 2 oz. 

10%  bromide  add 5 drops 

B 

Ammonium  persulphate 4 grains 

Water 4 oz. 


Being  sensitive  to  white  light,  B solution  should 
be  made  in  darkroom.  When  thoroughly  dis- 


solved, add  to  A.  Develop  by  the  factor  of  the 
agents  used,  as  otherwise  the  action  of  the  per- 
sulphate may  mislead  you.  After  developing 
three  or  four  plates,  use  new  solution.  You  can 
change  the  proportions  to  meet  the  variation  of 
the  subjects.  The  use  of  bromide  is  to  prevent 
a weak  sky  and  to  ensure  proper  highlights.  On 
a quick  exposure,  which  may  be  somewhat  under- 
timed, reduce  water  to,  say,  two  ounces,  to  obtain 
desired  density. 

On  extra  long  exposures  of  very  contrasty  sub- 
jects, increase  water  to  6 ounces  persulphate  to 
six  or  seven  grains,  and  bromide  in  the  same 
ratio  if  there  is  much  sky. 

In  exposing  for  this  system  of  development, 
do  not  be  afraid  to  increase  your  time  fifty  per 
cent.  If  you  are  afraid  of  the  movement  of 
leaves  on  trees,  do  it  anyway,  and  make  a diffused 
print  by  the  use  of  celluloid  as  suggested  in  the 
previous  portion  of  this  article. 

“Path  beside  Mission-Creek”  (Santa  Barbara). 
1.40  p.m.;  faint  shadows;  6 seconds;  Goerz;  F/16; 
26 x;  persulphate,  metol-hydro.  This  was  made 
as  a mental  protest  against  the  habit  of  various 
photographers  of  planting  themselves  in  the 
middle  of  a road  beside  a stream  and  photo- 
graphing down  the  road,  so  that  it  and  the  stream 
get  as  far  away  from  each  other  as  possible,  in 
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opposite  lower  corners.  The  contour  of  the 
surroundings  compelled  me  to  stand  on  the  road ; 
but  I pointed  diagonally  across  the  stream. 

“Morning-Light  through  the  Redwoods.” 
10.50  a.m.;  clear,  but  some  haze;  45  seconds; 
Goerz;  F/16;  26x;  per.,  metol-hydro.  Sun-rays 
are  usually  more  pronounced  in  the  morning, 
when  they  shine  on  the  mist  that  has  risen  from 
the  ground.  After  a warm  day,  they  are  seen  on 
the  heat-haze;  also,  at  any  time  when  a clearing 
away  of  fog  has  left  the  air  filled  with  particles 
of  moisture.  In  this  case,  it  was  the  haze  of  a 
forest-fire.  The  way  to  get  the  sun-rays  is  to 
place  your  camera  in  the  shade,  pointing  the  lens 
three-quarters  toward  the  sun.  When  you  come 
to  focus  and  judge  the  illumination  by  the 
ground-glass,  you  find  the  light  so  dim  among 
these  tall  trees  that  you  see  outlines  instead  of 
detail.  You  use  the  scale  for  distance,  stop  down 
to  F/16  on  suspicion,  and  go  on  the  principle  that 
time  is  no  object. 

The  next  three  pictures  were  made  in  Mon- 
terey County.  If  my  sole  object  were  out-of- 
door  photography,  I would  choose  Monterey 
County  in  preference  to  any  place  I know.  In 
it  I have  already  made  two  thousand  negatives, 
and  could  easily  multiply  this  number  by  ten  with 
equally  good  results. 

“The  Teeth  of  the  Shore.”  2.50  p.m.;  clear; 
1/10  second;  Front-Goerz;  F/8;  26x;  per.,  metol- 
pyro.  My  pocket  view-finder  is  a useful  thing. 
It  is  ruled  into  quarters,  and  not  only  registers 


the  territory  covered  by  the  lens,  both  as  to  single 
and  double  combination,  but  is  a labor-saver, 
showing  me  just  where  to  set  up  my  camera. 
Using  a quarter,  I located  the  position  for  my 
camera,  and  then,  by  removing  the  rear-lens, 
pulled  into  the  foreground  what  I wanted  there. 
A quicker  exposure  would  have  given  sufficient 
illumination,  but  at  the  expense  of  softness,  ob- 
tained in  the  waves,  by  not  stopping  motion. 

“Cattle  on  Prospect  Hill.”  10.45  a.m.;  clear; 
windy;  1/5  second;  Front-Goerz;  F/8;  Film- 
Pack;  per.,  metol-pyro.  You  will  see  that  photo- 
graphing toward  the  sun,  with  shadows  coming 
my  way,  appeals  to  me;  but  I had  to  be  careful 
not  to  include  my  hat  when  I shaded  the  lens. 
While  the  cows  were  only  an  accessory,  they 
added  a needed  touch  of  interest,  and  I had  to 
work  quickly  to  prevent  their  feeding  out  of  the 
picture. 

“Point  Lobos  under  Arched  Oak  on  Prospect 
Hill.”  11.15  a.m.;  clear;  windy;  2 seconds; 
Front-Goerz;  F/32;  Film-Pack;  per.,  metol- 
pyro.  The  prevailing  sky  in  California  is  blue; 
hence  lacking  clouds,  you  have  to  provide  some 
other  interest  in  their  place.  This  is  a good  ex- 
ample of  equalizing  the  printing-value  of  dis- 
tance and  contrasty  foreground,  by  the  use  of 
ammonium  persulphate. 

An  automobile  covers  too  much  ground  for 
picture-making.  You  will  get  more  when  you 
tramp  or  ride  a bicycle,  for  then  you  have 
time  to  study  what  you  see. 


Practical  and  Humorous  Experiences  in  Photography 

Part  VI.  The  Amateur  Photographer 

A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 


amateur  photographer  is  obviously 
person  who  makes  pictures  for 
leasure  and  not  for  financial  gain, 
r to  earn  a living.  On  fair  Sun- 
avs  and  holidays  our  recreation- 
centers  literally  swarm  with  amateur  photogra- 
phers of  both  sexes.  To  watch  them  is  a never- 
ending  source  of  amusement,  interest  and  benefit 
— particularly  when  one  has  been  an  amateur 
photographer  himself. 

To  see  a beginner  attempt  to  photograph  a 
large  group  with  a small  box-camera  at  a dis- 
tance of  only  a few  feet  is  terribly  irritating  when 
you  know — but  he  does  not — that  the  members 
of  the  group  will  be  minus  heads  and  limbs  in  the 


finished  picture.  Such  an  incident  is  partic- 
ularly annoying  when  the  amateur  photogra- 
pher happens  to  be  a pretty  girl  whom  you  dare 
not  address  without  a suitable  introduction. 
Somehow,  to  see  beginners  deliberately  ride  for 
a photographic  fall  and  not  to  extend  a helping 
hand  makes  me  feel  like  a man  who  refuses  aid 
to  a drowning  person.  However,  experience  has 
taught  me  that  even  the  most  courteous  offer 
of  photographic  assistance  is  seldom  welcomed 
or  appreciated ; and,  at  times,  may  cause  serious 
embarrassment.  It  is  best  for  all  concerned  to 
let  each  amateur  photographer  work  out  his  own 
salvation.  Those  who  have  undergone  amateur 
trials  and  tribulations  feel  somewhat  as  fresh- 
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men  in  college  do,  when  at  last  they  become  sen- 
iors and  are  in  a position  to  enjoy  with  dignified 
interest  the  discomfiture  of  the  lower  classmen. 
As  in  other  phases  of  human  experience,  the  ad- 
vice of  those  who  know  often  falls  on  deaf  ears. 

There  are  many  types  of  amateur  photogra- 
phers that  are  of  perennial  interest.  The  school- 
children  work  marvels  with  their  little  Brownies. 
To  them,  exposure,  light,  lens,  shutter  and  stop 
mean  virtually  nothing;  and  yet,  behold  the 
many  attractive  pictures  that  they  produce  under 
conditions  seemingly  impossible.  One  little  girl 
I knew  made  a picture  of  some  kittens  at  play 
that  would  have  taxed  my  technical  ability  to  the 
utmost  to  duplicate.  To  this  day,  I do  not 


know  exactly  how  she  did  it;  but  the  negative 
and  print  prove  conclusively  that  she  succeeded 
admirably.  Moreover,  no  one  with  any  photo- 
graphic knowledge  was  with  her  when  she  pho- 
tographed the  kittens.  Many  young  boys  are 
doing  very  good  work;  and,  when  you  look  at 
their  clear  pictures,  you  are  inclined  to  wonder 
why  you  ever  bought  a high-priced  outfit. 

In  colleges  and  universities,  amateur  photog- 
raphers are  legion.  No  event  of  importance  is 
overlooked  from  graduation-exercises  to  the  big 
football  or  baseball  game  of  the  year.  This  is 
true  of  girls’  colleges  as  well.  The  photograph 
of  many  a fudge-party  has  been  made  by  flash- 
light without  the  knowledge  or  approval  of  the 


faculty.  Some  girls  are  more  technically  minded 
than  others;  but  most  of  them  hardly  know  one 
end  of  the  camera  from  the  other,  and  yet  they 
often  produce  excellent  pictures.  In  connection 
with  this  point,  let  me  say  that  I have  found  that 
most  women  amateur  photographers  follow  in- 
structions faithfully  to  the  smallest  detail,  and 
for  that  reason  they  obtain  results.  They  know 
that  often  they  lack  the  natural  technical  ability 
of  a man,  and  they  offset  this  deficiency  by  doing 
as  they  are  told.  A man  thinks  he  knows  all 
about  it,  with  the  result  that  often  his  pictures 
are  flat  failures. 

The  greatest  number  of  amateur  photogra- 
phers are  found  among  the  vacationists.  Most 
of  these  are  persons  confined  throughout  the 
year  to  offices,  stores  and  factories.  When  the 
annual  vacation-time  arrives,  they  take  a camera 
along  to  snap  pictures  to  be  used  as  souvenirs  of 
their  outing.  One  entire  summer  I perspired 
freely  in  the  developing-room  of  a commercial 
photo-finisher,  and  many  a budding  romance, 
flirtation,  bathing-scene,  house-party,  picnic, 
camp,  boat-race  and  clam-bake  did  I witness  long 
before  those  most  concerned  knew  what  their 
pictures  would  reveal.  If  I felt  at  liberty  to 
describe  some  of  the  scenes  portrayed,  I am  sure 
that  it  would  cause  consternation.  It  might  be 
well  to  remind  all  vacationists  that  great  care 
should  be  taken  with  regard  to  pictures  that  are 
to  be  developed  and  printed  by  a photo-finisher. 
Although  no  photo-finisher  would  betray  a 
secret  intentionally,  it  is  best  to  take  no  chances. 

Speaking  of  amateur  photographers  at  vaca- 
tion-time, why  is  it  that  some  of  us  smile  to  our- 
selves whenever  we  pass  a young  man  carrying  a 
camera  and  escorting  a young  lady?  We  smile 
with  that  inexplicable  feeling  of  self-complacency 
which  expressed  in  pharisaical  language  might 
read,  “We  are  glad  that  we  carry  no  cameras 
as  other  men  do!"  Invariably,  we  picture  a 
“fussed”  youth  making  awkward  attempts  to 
“snap”  his  blushing  sweetheart  who,  garbed  in 
holiday-attire,  sits  gigglingly  on  a fence  and 
gazes  squintingly  at  the  camera. 

Still  another  type  of  amateur  photographer  is 
the  average  well-to-do  business  or  professional 
man  or  woman.  It  is  among  this  class  that  we 
find  most  of  the  “special”  and  de  luxe  cameras. 
For  some  reason  the  average  well-to-do  amateur 
equips  himself  with  an  expensive  outfit;  not 
always  because  he  knows  how  to  use  it  advan- 
tageously, but  often  because  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  paying  a good  price  for  everything  that  he 
buys.  The  result  is  that  many  such  amateur 
photographers  fail  miserably  because  they  labor 
under  the  impression  that  a high-priced  camera 
means  immunity  from  photographic  trouble. 


Again,  I must  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
more  that  is  paid  for  a camera,  the  more  impor- 
tant it  is  to  master  it.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
business-men  and  women  who  devote  the  same 
serious  attention  to  photography  that  they  do 
to  business;  these  succeed  admirably.  In  this 
same  class  belong  those  who  have  retired  from 
active  business  and  who  have  taken  up  photog- 
raphy as  a pastime  or  as  a record  of  their  travels. 
It  is  sometimes  amusing  to  see  with  what  serious- 
ness this  type  of  amateur  photographer  attempts 
to  unravel  highly  technical  optical  and  chemical 
problems.  Many  times  these  efforts  prove  of 
scientific  value;  but,  as  a rule,  they  serve  merely 
to  improve  the  individual’s  technical  knowledge. 

A characteristic  of  amateur  photographers  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions  seems  to  be  the  desire 
to  avoid  becoming  too  conspicuous.  Although 
exposure-meters  or  tripods  are  admitted  frankly 
to  be  highly  important  to  obtain  the  best  results, 
most  amateurs  shun  them  in  public.  Moreover, 
an  uncertain  focusing-scale  is  preferred  to  the 
ground-glass  focusing-screen,  because  the  use  of 
a focusing-cloth  looks  too  professional;  besides, 
it  musses  up  the  hair  terribly.  Then  again, 
amateurs  will  underexpose  their  pictures  because 
time-exposures  give  a curious  crowd  time  to 
gather  and  make  pointed  remarks.  A source  of 
great  irritation  to  most  amateurs  is  the  youngster 
who  follows  persistently  for  blocks,  hollering  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  “Take  my  picture.  Mister!” 
This  situation  may  be  made  still  more  irritating 
by  the  addition  of  three  or  four  dozen  youngsters 
who  rally  speedily  at  the  sight  of  a camera.  I 
know  just  how  it  feels,  because  I have  made 
many  a picture  in  New  York’s  Lower  East 
Side. 

Despite  some  peculiarities,  the  average  ama- 
teur photographer  is  likable,  interesting  and  a 
valued  member  of  society.  To  him  and  to  his 
troubles  we  owe  the  present  remarkable  sim- 
plicity of  snapshot-photography.  Until  photo- 
processes were  brought  within  the  grasp  of  the 
man  on  the  street,  camera-manufacturers  barely 
made  a living.  To-day  there  is  hardly  a home 
that  does  not  contain  a camera  of  some  sort,  and 
an  amateur  photographer  may  be  found  in 
almost  every  family.  Sometimes,  it  is  rather 
hard  on  the  family;  but,  after  all,  what  finer 
pastime  can  be  found?  A game  may  be  played, 
a song  may  be  sung  and  a journey  may  be 
made;  but  when  the  end  is  reached,  there  is 
usually  no  tangible  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
game  was  played,  the  song  sung  or  the  journey 
made.  The  amateur  photographer  makes  a 
record  of  events  as  he  goes  along,  and  years  after- 
ward he  may  live  again  the  days  that  are  no 
more. 
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varied  beauties  of  the  woods 
ke  a constant  appeal  to  many  a 
;d  worker  as  the  vacation-season 
noaches ; the  peaceful  quiet  of  the 
est — broken  only  by  bird-songs 
— and  the  soft  shadowy  greens  of  over-arching 
foliage  seem  far  away  from  the  cares  of  everyday- 
life.  When  the  visitor  to  the  woods  happens  to 
be  an  enthusiastic  photographer  with  a bent  for 
the  pictorial  side  of  the  subject  we  know  his 
ambition  will  be  to  bring  back  some  attractive 
reminders  of  vacation-rambles.  However,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  the  varied  phases  through  which 
the  woods  pass  with  the  changing  seasons  afford 
opportunities  to  obtain  pictorial  results  at  all 
times  of  the  year;  and,  although  everyone  may 
not  be  able  to  choose  his  vacation-time,  there 
are  comparatively  few  who  cannot  find  some 
material  of  this  character  sufficiently  near  home 
to  permit  utilizing  it  when  a few  spare  hours  are 
available.  I say  this  knowing  full  well  that  for- 
ests of  large  extent  do  not  lie  at  everyone’s  door 
— they  don’t  grow  in  my  neighborhood.  It  is 
by  no  means  necessary  to  have  woods  covering 
many  square  miles  to  roam  through  in  search  of 
the  picturesque,  for  a very  modest-sized  clump 
of  woods,  such  as  can  be  found  usually  in  any  of 
the  larger  city -parks,  or  even  a farmer’s  “wood- 
lot,”  is  capable  of  yielding  an  amazing  number 
of  worth-while  subjects.  If  one  cultivates  the 
acquaintance  of  such  a limited  domain  faithfully 
through  the  passing  seasons  and  under  varied 
aspects  caused  by  sunshine,  mist,  and  gray 
weather,  such  practice  is  an  excellent  lesson  in 
pictorial  interpretation. 

In  virtually  every  outdoor-subject  the  com- 
position consists,  in  great  part,  of  passing  effects 
produced  by  lighting  and  atmospheric  condi- 
tions. Too  often,  the  inexperienced  amateur 
feels  that  the  success  of  his  picture  must  depend 
wholly  upon  such  solid  objects  as  compose  the 
scene.  He  forgets  that  these  parts  are  but  a part 
of  the  pattern,  which  also  includes  the  back- 
ground of  sky  or  distant  landscape,  together 
with  all  the  broken  tones  created  by  lights  and 
shadows — these,  in  many  instances,  altering  the 
tone-shapes  materially  which  represent  the  sta- 
tionary features  of  the  subject.  Once  this  fact 
is  well  understood,  it  is  easier  to  account  for  the 
number  of  transformations  which  may  occur  in 
a simple  scene  merely  from  alteration  in  the 
direction  and  intensity  of  illumination.  The 
effect  of  fog  and  mist  upon  the  tones  of  more 


distant  parts,  through  the  interposition  of  a 
semi-opaque  veil  between  them  and  the  observer, 
is  very  pronounced. 

When  one  adds  to  all  the  changes  just  men- 
tioned those  which  occur  naturally  as  a result  of 
foliage-growth,  from  the  bare  trees  of  winter  and 
early  spring  followed  by  the  delicate  translucent 
greens  of  young  leaves  and  the  heavier  mantle  of 
midsummer,  we  have  an  array  of  aspects  to 
choose  from  for  photographic  work.  To  these 
must  be  added  one  more,  and  that  is  the  winter- 
woods  wrapped  in  snow — one  of  the  most  deli- 
cately beautiful  phases  of  all. 

When  trunks  and  branches  of  especially  inter- 
esting shape  are  noted,  they  can  be  most  effec- 
tively portrayed  in  winter  or  early  spring,  for 
then  the  absence  of  foliage  and  undergrowth 
makes  it  possible  to  emphasize  their  outlines. 
A mass  in  the  foreground  can  be  still  more  iso- 
lated from  its  surroundings  by  making  the  ex- 
posure when  the  background  is  subdued  by  fog 
or  mist. 

With  the  coming  of  warm  spring-days  the 
aspect  of  the  woodland  changes  almost  over 
night.  The  leaves  appear  quickly  and  the  wild 
plants  carpet  the  earth.  During  this  period  of 
rapid  transition,  some  very  delicate  effects  are 
presented,  notably  the  play  of  soft  sunshine  in 
and  out  among  the  thin  masses  of  young  leaves, 
which  at  this  stage  are  sufficiently  translucent  to 
possess  in  sunlight  a diffused  luminous-quality, 
affording  an  admirable  background  for  some 
darker  part,  such  as  a single  tree  seen  against  the 
light. 

Interesting  foregrounds  are  met  with  fre- 
quently where  clumps  of  ferns  or  other  attrac- 
tive plants  are  found;  and,  if  these  are  used  as 
the  leading  feature,  the  chances  to  obtain  a 
harmonious  result  is  better  then  than  later  in  the 
season,  when  the  undergrowth  is  denser  and  the 
details  more  complicated.  In  selecting  a bit  for 
such  a study,  aim  at  simplicity.  Try  especially 
to  obtain  a setting  of  subdued  tone,  such  as  the 
base  of  a large  tree,  or  a mass  of  foliage  in  shadow. 
Scattered  lights  are  distracting;  but  on  a sunny 
day,  if  one  is  patient,  the  group  which  forms  the 
center  of  attraction  may  be  caught  when  a shaft 
of  sunshine  falling  through  an  opening  in  the 
leafy  canopy  strikes  upon  it,  while  surrounding 
parts  are  left  in  shadow.  Such  an  effect  is  worth 
waiting  for. 

Such  delicate  trees  as  the  birch  are  usually  seen 
to  the  best  advantage  in  the  spring  or  early  sum- 
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mer,  especially  when  mixed  with  other  species. 
As  their  light-colored  bark  is  a most  character- 
istic feature  it  is  best  shown  by  choosing  a time 
when  seen  in  sunshine  against  a darker  back- 
ground, unless  the  subject  is  on  the  edge  of  a 
clearing  and  it  is  possible  to  show  the  tracery  of 
branches  against  clouds.  With  the  thickening 
of  foliage  in  midsummer,  there  is  a natural  ten- 
dency for  the  composition  to  become  more  a 
study  in  massed  tones,  since  the  outlines  of 
branches,  and  even  many  of  the  tree-trunks,  in 
dense  woods  are  considerably  obscured  by  the 
leaves.  The  facts  just  mentioned  indicate  cer- 
tain features  which  are  so  characteristic  of  dif- 
ferent seasons  that  by  keeping  them  in  mind  one 
can  more  readily  bring  out  the  feeling  of  a par- 
ticular time  of  year  in  the  picture. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  most  dif- 
ficult feature  connected  with  woodland-com- 
positions to  overcome  is  the  lack  of  concentrated 


interest,  due — when  the  trees  are  bare — to  a 
confusing  network  of  lines  which  frequently  at- 
tract undue  attention;  these  are  formed,  of 
course,  by  the  interlacing  twigs  and  branches. 
In  summer,  the  point  to  be  guarded  against  is 
the  scattering  of  highlights,  which  breaks  up 
what  should  be  the  larger  masses  of  tone  that 
are  necessary  to  give  the  effect  of  harmony  and 
repose. 

To  obtain  the  required  simplicity  and  unity  of 
effect  during  the  winter  and  early  spring,  one 
must  depend  upon  careful  selection  of  material, 
giving  particular  attention  to  how  much  can  be 
left  out  of  the  composition  advantageously,  to- 
gether with  making  the  most  of  favorable  at- 
mospheric conditions  to  soften  what  would  other- 
wise be  harsh  contrasts.  Fortunately,  soft 
lighting  prevails  much  of  the  time  during  the 
period  mentioned,  and  in  selecting  material  one 
mass — or  closely  related  group  of  lines  a little 
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darker  than  the  rest — can  be  used  as  a focal 
point  in  the  composition.  A good-sized  tree- 
trunk,  or  group  of  more  slender  ones  in  the  fore- 
ground, serves  the  purpose  nicely.  With  such  a 
feature  to  start  with,  it  is  mainly  a question  to 
keep  other  parts  in  a subordinate  position  with 
regard  to  relative  interest  to  obtain  the  desired 
unity.  Sometimes  the  lighting  alone  is  enough 
to  emphasize  the  leading  feature  and  subdue  the 
rest;  but,  if  not,  the  desired  differentiation  can 
be  found  nearly  always  by  visiting  the  spot  on 
a misty  day.  Sometimes  a mass  of  saplings  in 
the  background  show  up  as  a tangle  of  scratchy 
lines  against  the  sky;  but,  if  the  point  of  interest 
lies  in  the  foreground,  most  of  these  lines  can  be 
disposed  of  usually  by  keeping  the  lens  at  about 
eye-level  and  pointing  downward  sufficiently  to 
exclude  from  the  field  of  vision  a good  part  of 
the  material  in  the  distance.  Such  a subject  as 
an  old  tree-boll  with  spreading  gnarled  roots — 
together  with  the  cast  shadows — is  well  worth 
treating  as  a foreground-study. 

Fog  and  mist  are  sometimes  useful  in  summer 
as  a means  to  obtain  greater  differentiation  in 
tone  between  planes  of  the  scene  and  presenting 
foliage  in  flat  masses  when  some  decorative, 
poster-like  effect  is  wanted;  but,  as  a rule,  main 
dependence  should  be  placed  upon  finding  just 
the  right  angle  of  lighting.  During  the  long 
days  of  summer,  the  nearly  vertical  rays  of  the 
noonday-sun  is  more  likely  to  produce  a spotty 
effect  in  the  foliage  than  earlier  or  later  in  the 
day.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  sun  is  very 
low,  there  may  be  a lack  of  lighter  tones  in  dense 
woods — even  the  foreground  may  appear  dull 
and  heavy  because  of  the  absence  of  light  and 
shadow  for  accents.  The  best  hour  can  be 
found  only  by  visiting  the  same  spot  at  different 
times,  as  every  composition  varies  somewhat  in 
such  matters  as  the  density  of  foliage  and  group- 
ing of  trees.  When  the  ground  is  uneven,  the 
direction  of  its  slope  affects  the  play  of  lights  and 
shadows  over  the  surface;  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  pleasing  cast  shadows  on  a slope  facing  the 
sun  when  the  latter  is  low.  On  a northerly  slope, 
one  might  have  to  work  near  noon-time  to  get 
any  effect  of  light  and  shade.  The  presence  of 
slight  haze  is  often  a great  help  to  soften  the 
intensity  of  the  illumination;  it  keeps  contrasts 
within  more  controllable  limits  without  in  any 
way  lessening  the  play  of  light  and  shade  char- 
acteristic of  sunshine. 

Some  subjects  may  be  at  their  best  on  gray, 
cloudy  days;  more  especially,  such  as  possess 
sufficient  natural  tonal  contrast  between  parts 
not  to  require  the  extra  gradations  produced  by 
sunlight.  In  many  instances,  a very  dull  light- 
ing in  the  woods  produces  a flat  monotonous 


tone-quality,  which  is  emphasized  in  a photo- 
graph by  the  absence  of  little  variations  in  color 
which  give  variety  to  flat  tones  in  nature. 

Very  striking  effects  are  often  obtainable  by 
working  when  the  light  is  in  front  of  the  lens, 
provided  that  the  general  tones  of  the  foliage  are 
light  enough  for  nearby  tree-trunks  to  be  seen 
as  patterns  of  darker  tone.  Given  such  lighting 
and  a fairly  open  grassy  foreground,  interesting 
compositions  can  be  made  which  feature  the  cast 
shadows  of  branches  and  foliage. 

In  passing  along  the  edge  of  a dense  forest- 
growth,  a tone-arrangement — the  reverse  of 
that  just  mentioned — can  often  be  seen.  The 
sunshine  then  falls  upon  the  trees  at  the  edge 
and  makes  the  trunks  stand  out  light  against  the 
dark  vista  of  the  forest-interior  beyond.  Such  a 
tonal-arrangement  can  be  made  most  expressive 
of  a sense  of  mystery,  the  shadowy  depths  of 
perspective  giving  scope  for  the  imagination  to 
work  upon.  The  only  thing  to  avoid  before  the 
picture  is  finished  is  the  impression  that  it  is  a 
negative-image;  but  this  is  overcome  readily 
if  the  light  and  shade  in  the  foreground  and  on 
the  tree-trunks  is  sufficiently  pronounced  in 
character.  An  attractive  type  of  composition  is 
found  in  the  vistas  which  meet  the  eye  when 
standing  just  within  the  edge  of  the  woods  looking 
out  through  an  opening  between  trees,  the  grace- 
ful foliage-covered  branches  framing  in  a charm- 
ing manner  the  bit  of  open  coirn try-side  beyond. 

Water,  whether  a little  stream  or  lake,  affords 
a means  to  introduce  more  variety  in  both  tones 
and  textures,  and  the  possibilities  of  a rough 
winding  footpath  or  wood-road  deserve  mention 
not  only  as  a feature  of  interest,  but  when  it  fur- 
nishes a ready  means  to  lead  the  eye  into  the 
picture. 

Following  the  line  where  the  edges  of  the  woods 
meet  the  open  hillside  or  meadows  some  out- 
standing tree,  towering  above  the  rest  of  its  fel- 
lows, is  often  found,  and  it  can  be  used  effectively 
in  combination  with  the  varied  aspects  of  the 
sky,  from  white  summer-clouds  to  torn  storm- 
driven  masses  of  vapor.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
such  a subject  usually  possesses  an  effective  out- 
line, apart  from  any  play  of  light  and  shade,  it 
makes  a good  composition  seen  against  a sunset- 
sky,  or  at  twilight  with  the  rising  moon  just  above 
the  tree- tops. 

In  the  space  at  my  command  it  is  impossible 
to  go  into  the  matter  of  “spacing” — no  pun 
intended — so  that  we  must  take  it  for  granted 
that  even  a beginner  will  endeavor  to  avoid  show- 
ing several  trees  of  nearly  equal  size  at  uniform 
distances  from  one  another.  He  should  try  to 
omit  the  see-saw  effect  caused  by  locating  two 
trees  of  the  same  size  upon  opposite  sides  of 
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the  composition,  or — what  is  as  bad — have  the 
main  feature  of  interest  in  the  exact  center. 

The  type  of  camera  used  is  not  so  very  impor- 
tant, though  as  a matter  of  convenience  it  is 
better  to  have  one  of  the  folding  pattern  with 
ground-glass  screen,  which  will  permit  accurate 
visual  focusing  when  a certain  amount  of  differ- 
ential definition  is  desired  between  planes;  but 
I have  done  good  work  in  the  woods  with  a pocket 
film-camera. 

A lens  that  embraces  a moderate  view-angle, 
such  as  is  supplied  usually  with  the  camera,  is 
most  useful  in  the  woods.  There  is  no  special 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  a highly 
corrected  type,  since  even  a single  achromatic 
will  give  as  good  definition  as  the  subject  de- 
mands. Judiciously  used,  one  of  the  soft-focus 


variety  is  very  well  adaptedrto  the  work,  although 
any  lens  can  be  employed  successfully  if  rightly 
handled.  A tripod  is  certainly  essential  on  most 
occasions,  since  time-exposures  are  the  rule  in 
the  woods. 

An  orthochromatic  emulsion,  being  more  sen- 
sitive to  yellow  and  green  than  the  usual  plate, 
is  always  preferable  to  the  latter  when  dealing 
with  foliage.  If  backed,  or  a double-coated 
plate  is  selected,  there  is  less  danger  of  halation 
around  branches  seen  against  the  sky. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  use  a ray-filter 
with  color-sensitive  plates  or  films,  especially 
when  the  subject  is  virtually  a series  of  varia- 
tions of  a single  color.  However,  when  much  of 
the  sky  is  visible,  its  intensity  is  held  in  check 
effectively  by  using  a six-  or  eight-time  filter. 


Such  a one  is  likewise  needed  when  dealing  with 
the  yellows  and  reds  of  autumn  if  anything  like 
relatively  true  tone-values  are  desired;  although, 
at  best,  a photograph  in  monochreme  can  sug- 
gest only  slightly  the  luminous  glowing  tints 
which  are  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 
autumn- woods. 

Extreme  sharpness  of  the  image  is  best  avoided, 
as  some  diffusion  helps  to  unite  the  multitudi- 
nous details  which  are  apt  to  be  too  prominent 
in  a very  sharp  photograph.  However,  do  not 
go  to  the  other  extreme  to  the  extent  of  destroy- 
ing the  sense  of  texture  in  different  parts,  unless 
one  is  deliberately  planning  a conventionalized 
decorative  design  based  upon  natural  forms. 
As  one  sees  most  clearly  what  at  the  moment 
holds  the  attention,  it  is  natural  for  the  objective 
point  of  a picture  to.  possess  the  best  definition 
and  a gradual  increase  in  diffusion  in  background. 


Although  if  the  principal  object  is  some  little 
distance  from  the  eye,  it  would  hardly  do  to 
have  the  foreground  less  clearly  focused  than  the 
background.  The  diffusion  in  the  distance 
should  not  reach  a point  where  it  attracts  atten- 
tion for  that  reason,  as  when  sunlit  leaves  appear 
as  blobs  of  white,  for  that  would  defeat  the  pur- 
pose in  view,  viz. : to  obtain  greater  sense  of 
separation  between  near  and  distant  parts  by 
making  the  latter  less  distinct.  Only  by  visual 
observation  while  focusing  and  regulating  the 
size  of  the  lens-stop  can  one  determine  with  ac- 
curacy the  most  desirable  definition.  The  best 
plan  is  to  start  with  the  lens  at  full  aperture, 
focus  for  a general  view  upon  a point  about  mid- 
way between  the  immediate  foreground  and 
middle-distance,  and  then  reduce  the  size  of  the 
lens-stop  gradually  until  the  general  effect  looks 
right.  Should  this  result  show  too  great  sharp- 
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ness  at  the  point  focused  upon  when  using  an 
anastigmat — or  other  lens  intended  to  give  sharp 
definition — it  can  be  overcome  by  racking  the 
lens  out  a little  and  using  a much  smaller  stop. 
By  thus  throwing  the  lens  out  of  sharp  focus  the 
definition  over  the  entire  field  is  softened,  and 
the  small  stop  prevents  this  from  turning  into  a 
meaningless  blur.  If  one  is  focusing  a hand- 
camera  by  scale,  the  only  guide  to  the  depth  of 
definition  produced  by  stops  of  varying  size  is 
experience.  It  is  generally  necessary  to  consider 
getting  a little  sharper  image  than  is  wanted  and 
then  to  trust  to  modifying  the  result  when  print- 
ing. 

Full  exposure  is  essential,  both  to  obtain 
transparent  shadows  filled  with  soft  gradation 
and  to  overcome  such  excessive  contrast  as  may 
be  present.  Bright-sunshine  effects  always  need 
more  exposure  in  proportion  to  the  actinic  strength 


of  the  light  than  do  gray-day  studies,  owing 
to  the  greater  range  of  tones.  For  this 
reason,  when  taking  an  exposure-meter 
reading  as  a guide,  I often  allow  fifty  to 
one  hundred  per  cent  more  time  than  the 
indicated  exposure. 

As  a rather  thin  negative  with  soft  gra- 
dations is  the  best  for  subjects  of  this 
character,  overdevelopment  should  be 
guarded  against.  It  is  advisable  to  em- 
ploy a somewhat  diluted  developer  which 
will  bring  out  the  detail  in  the  shadows 
before  the  highlights  attain  much  density 
— then  development  can  be  stopped  when 
the  latter  are  just  strong  enough  to  print 
well  without  fear  of  getting  clear  glass 
where  the  shadows  should  be. 

Probably,  no  subjects  are  more  affected 
by  the  printing-medium  than  are  wood- 
land-scenes, as  it  is  important  to  have  the 
character  of  the  print  harmonize  with  the 
mood  of  the  subject,  as  expressed  by  the 
general  “key,”  or  tonality,  color  and 
surface-texture.  The  latter  deserves  more 
attention  than  it  sometimes  receives, 
especially  when  prints  are  of  good  size; 
for  although  it  is  not  practicable  to  vary 
the  texture  of  different  parts  of  the  sur- 
face according  to  individual  details  in  the 
subject — as  is  done  sometimes  in  an  oil- 
painting — it  is  possible  to  select  a paper 
that  will  be  in  keeping  with  the  general 
impression  produced  by  the  subject.  For 
example,  a rough  bromide  of  gray  tone 
offers  a harmonious  medium  to  render  a 
study  of  rough-barked  trees  in  winter  and 
springtime.  A matte-surface,  in  a similar 
way,  may  help  the  feeling  of  softness  to 
represent  the  delicate  flat-tone  masses  of 
a fog-enveloped  scene.  Probably,  no  medium  is 
quite  equal  to  the  pigment  processes — gum,  car- 
bon, etc. — for  rich  foliage-effects,  as  the  pigment 
itself  combines  depth  and  transparency  to  a 
greater  degree  than  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  a 
silver-image,  and  it  also  presents  the  greatest  pos- 
sible choice  in  the  matter  of  color.  Interesting 
results  can  be  obtained  with  sensitized  Japanese 
tissue.  A well-known  variety  being  sold  of  speed 
sufficient  to  permit  making  enlargements  direct 
without  going  to  the  trouble  of  making  a large 
negative  or  doing  work  first.  Although  it  has  a 
silver-coating,  the  translucent  nature  of  the  paper 
imparts  a richness  of  effect  that  resembles  a 
pigment-print.  Harmony  of  effect,  of  course, 
should  extend  to  the  mount  or  mat  used,  both 
with  due  regard  for  texture  and  tone.  A shade 
somewhere  near  that  of  the  lighter  middle-tints 
of  the  picture,  is  generally  satisfactory. 
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Is  Thoughtfulness  on  the  Decrease? 

IS  it  not  strange  that  during  the  recent,  long 
period  of  unbounded  generosity  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  American  people,  there  should  be 
an  apparent  decrease  of  individual  etiquette  and 
good  breeding?  It  is  a common  thing  for  a man 
or  a boy  to  enter  a private  office,  where  women 
employees  are  present,  without  uncovering.  Or, 
a man  will  enter  and,  during  his  entire  call,  will 
continue  to  smoke  his  cigar  or  cigarette  unmind- 
ful of  the  possibility  that  the  practice  may  be 
objectionable  to  the  woman  stenographer  or 
book-keeper.  Well,  assuming  that  the  indi- 
vidual who  makes  this  criticism  is  “ too  sensitive,” 
too  “fastidious,”  the  fact  remains,  it’s  a case  of 
bad  manners,  and  very  likely  to  be  remembered 
by  the  person  approached,  particularly  if  the 
caller  is  a salesman  or  an  agent. 

But  these  examples  of  thoughtlessness  are  more 
than  matched,  in  a way,  by  the  stranger  who 
sends  the  Publisher  a postcard  breezily  soliciting 
a copy  of  the  current  issue  of  his  expensive  pub- 
lication. This  sort  of  thing  has  been  going  on 
for  several  years  past.  The  plan  does  not  appear 
to  have  worked  very  well,  for  of  late  the  Pub- 
lisher has  been  receiving  similar  requests,  but  in 
a varied  form.  The  sender  of  the  postcard 
or  the  letter  minus  even  a postage-stamp,  now 
requests  a current  or  recent  copy  of  the  maga- 
zine together  with  the  subscription-price.  The 
scheme  reflects  credit  upon  the  resourcefulness 
of  the  correspondent;  but,  unfortunately  for 
him,  his  predecessors  who  were  favored  by  the 
Publisher — merely  for  the  sake  of  the  experi- 
ment— were  never  heard  of  again.  Their  exam- 
ple served  to  teach  the  Publisher  a lesson.  He 
has  become  apathetic,  unresponsive,  uncharita- 
ble. Invent  something  new,  ye  disciples  of  get- 
ting something  for  nothing!  Or,  better  still, 
send  twenty  cents  in  postage-stamps  with  your 
request,  and  the  coveted  copy  of  the  magazine 
will  be  forwarded.  The  Editor  is  glad  to  state, 
however,  that  most  persons  who  request  a copy 
of  Photo-Era  do  not  fail  to  enclose  the  neces- 
sary amount  (twenty  cents),  and  that  those  who 
write  asking  for  information  do  not  omit  to 
enclose  a stamp,  or  a stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope,  for  reply.  Publishers  of  high-class 
periodicals,  throughout  this  country,  have 
adopted  the  above-mentioned  policy  with  re- 
gard to  sample-copies. 


A Photographic  Research  Association 

RECOGNIZING  the  urgent  necessity  to 
develop  British  industries  on  a scientific 
basis  greater  than  has  hitherto  existed,  the  British 
Government  has  placed  the  sum  of  one  million 
pounds  sterling  (nearly  $5,000,000)  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  re- 
search and  its  subsequent  application  to  the  de- 
velopment of  British  industries. 

The  Department  in  its  turn,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  manufacturers  and  scientists,  announced 
that  it  would  co-operate  with  associations  of 
manufacturers  established  for  the  purpose  of 
scientific  research,  by  contributing  liberally 
toward  the  funds  raised  voluntarily  by  these  as- 
sociations. By  this  method  the  work  is  carried 
on,  systematically,  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  industries  themselves,  and  the  co-operation 
of  the  firms  in  one  industry  will  enable  research- 
work  to  be  undertaken  that  probably  could  not 
have  been  dealt  with  by  an  individual  firm.  The 
manufacturers  of  photographic  materials  and 
apparatus  were  the  first  to  form  an  association  to 
avail  itself  of  the  scheme,  and  in  May,  1918,  the 
British  Photographic  Research  Association  was 
formally  incorporated.  The  Association  will 
carry  on  research  in  photo-chemistry  and  other 
related  subjects  with  a view  to  the  general  in- 
crease of  knowledge  of  these  subjects — improv- 
ing methods  of  manufacturing  photographic 
materials,  discovering  new  photographic  proc- 
esses and  to  enable  each  manufacturer  to  de- 
velop his  own  practical  processes. 

If  such  an  example  could  be  followed  by  the 
United  States  Government — provided  it  were 
possible  to  do  it  in  an  entirely  intelligent  and  fair- 
minded  way — or  if  some  wealthy  benefactor 
were  to  furnish  the  necessary  means,  the  under- 
taking with  its  undoubtedly  brilliant  results  would 
be  an  everlasting  credit  to  American  progress. 

To  be  sure,  scientific  research-work  including 
photographic  science  is  carried  on  by  the  Franklin 
Institute,  the  Mellon  Institute  and  similar 
American  bodies,  and,  exclusively  in  the  interest 
of  photographic  science,  by  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  at  its  famous  research-laboratory, 
Rochester,  U.S.A.  But  there  is  also  room  for 
scientific  investigation  conducted  by  a perfectly 
independent  organization  composed  of  manu- 
facturers and  scientific  photographers. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO- ERA,  Advanced  Competition 
367  Boylstcn  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  may  be  entered, 
but  they  must  represent,  throughout,  the 
personal,  unaided  work  of  competitors. 
Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be- 
fore Photo-Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  are  not  suit- 
able for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.  0.  P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail.  All  prints 
should  be  mounted  on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  pript  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanlcs  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex= 
actly  for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  However,  this  does  not 
prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of  other 
prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived official  recognition. 

6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board,  not  the  flexible  kind — or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards — Miscellaneous  Competition 
Closed  May  31,  1919 

First  Prize:  John  Dove. 

Second  Prize:  Kenneth  D.  Smith. 

Third  Prize:  Gustave  Glueckert. 

Honorable  Mention:  Lawrence  Baker;  Ralph  H. 

Blohm;  F.  E.  Bronson;  Mrs.  W.  E.  Clarke;  Frederick 
C.  Davis;  Charles  B.  Ferris;  W.  E.  Fowler;  George 
W.  French;  Jared  Gardner;  Fred  C.  Genscher;  S. 
Beng  Guat;  George  D.  Haight;  James  B.  Herrick; 
F.  W.  Hill;  J.  M.  Horning;  Norman  C.  Hussey;  Fred 
A.  Jahnke;  Walter  R.  Laity;  W.  Little;  Irving  S. 
Lovegrove;  C.  D.  Martin;  Carlos  F.  de  Moya;  Alex- 
ander Murray;  Robert  P.  Nute;  Dr.  Pardoe;  W.  H.  C. 
Pillsbury;  Edwin  A.  Roberts;  H.  B.  Rudolph;  J. 
Herbert  Saunders;  William  H.  Seaver;  George  Simp- 
son; M.  Soultanian;  Bert  Speare;  Alfred  S.  Upton; 
A.  J.  Voorhees;  Samuel  P.  Ward;  C.  B.  Weed;  An- 
thony J.  Weis;  J.  L.  Woods;  A.  S.  Workman. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1919 

“The  Spirit  of  Spring.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Rural  Scenes.”  Closes  July  31. 

“Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 

1920 

“The  Spirit  of  Christmas.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Still  Life.”  Closes  February  28. 

“The  Spirit  of  Winter.”  Closes  March  31. 
“Rainy-Day  Pictures.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

The  man  who  cheers  a returned  soldier  is  a praise- 
worthy enthusiast.  But  the  man  who  keeps  a soldier’s 
job  for  him,  is  a fellow-patriot. 


A RAINY  DAY  JOHN  DOVE 

FIRST  PRIZE — MISCELLANEOUS 


Backed  Plates  for  Portraiture 

Most  photographers  have  a way  of  regarding  backed 
plates  as  necessary  only  for  such  subjects  as  interiors 
which  include  windows,  and  occasionally  outdoor- 
subjects  which  have  to  be  taken  against  the  light.  It 
is  true  that  such  subjects  demonstrate  very  plainly 
the  necessity  of  backing;  but  there  are  many  portraits 
which  suffer  badly  from  halation  without  its  being 
recognized.  Certainly,  when  a very  dark  dress  is 
opposed  to  a white  background,  or  white  trimmings 
occur  on  a black  dress,  halation  is  usually  very  evident; 
but  we  may  have  a subject  which  is  composed  entirely 
of  light  tones  in  which  all  the  more  delicate  gradations 
are  lost  from  the  same  cause  without  knowing  it,  at- 
tributing it  to  local  overexposure.  Every  portraitist 
appreciates  the  difficulty  of  preserving  the  delicate 
halftones  in  a bridal  dress  while  getting  sufficient  ex- 
posure for  the  face,  and  various  dodges  in  lighting, 
exposure,  and  development  are  resorted  to  in  order 
to  get  a good  result.  However,  if  backed  plates  are 
used,  straightforward  methods  may  be  employed  and 
perfect  gradation  obtained.  It  is  well  worth  trying 
the  experiment  of  using  both  backed  and  unbacked 
plates  upon  such  subjects  and  comparing  the  results. 
With  any  great  increase  of  rapidity  in  the  emulsion 
there  is  usually  an  increase  in  the  transparency  of  the 
film  of  bromide  of  silver,  and  this  naturally  tends  to 
favor  halation.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not 
studied  the  matter,  we  may  point  out  that  a great  pro- 
portion of  the  light  which  passes  through  the  film  is 
reflected  at  a slight  angle  from  the  inner  back  surface 


of  the  glass,  causing  more  or  less  fog  at  a little  distance 
from  the  highlight  which  has  caused  it.  The  position 
of  this  reflection  is  probably  in  one  of  the  delicate 
shadows,  the  true  value  of  which  is  destroyed;  and 
this  being  repeated  in  a hundred  places,  the  result  is 
a general  flattening  of  the  image.  We  have  found 
that  some  photographers  obviate  this  partly  by  using 
a slower  plate  which  has  a more  opaque  film;  but  a 
better  effect  may  be  produced  upon  a rapid  plate  if  it 
is  properly  backed.  Backing  is  a very  easy  process  if 
the  materials  are  kept  in  constant  readiness  in  the  dark- 
room; a few  seconds  suffice  to  apply  the  color,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  wait  for  the  coating  to  dry.  A plate 
is  none  the  worse  for  any  purpose  because  it  is  backed ; 
but  those  who  object  to  the  extra  cost  of  backed  plates 
can  back  their  own  when  needed. — The  British  Journal. 

Short-Focus  Lenses 

In  the  minds  of  many  photographers  an  impression 
exists,  according  to  The  British  Journal,  that  short- 
focus  lenses  necessarily  give  exaggerated  perspective, 
and  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  minimize  the  defect. 
If  we  say  that  a short  studio  is  to  blame,  we  should  be 
nearer  the  truth,  for  the  fact  is  that  perspective  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  point  of  view;  and,  if  this  is 
sufficiently  distant,  the  rendering  will  be  agreeable,  no 
matter  what  the  focus  of  the  lens  may  be.  This  may  be 
of  comfort  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  have  to  be 
limited  in  the  choice  of  poses  by  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  possess  a long-focus  lens.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
poses  to  render  without  exaggerated  proportions  is  a 
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SPRING-FLOODS  KENNETH  D.  SMITH 

SECOND  PRIZE — MISCELLANEOUS 


seated  figure  of  a man  with  the  knees  crossed,  yet  it  is 
often  very  characteristic  of  the  sitter,  and  if  skilfully 
managed  makes  an  attractive  picture.  One  of  our 
correspondents,  whose  largest  lens  has  a focal  length 
of  eleven  inches,  gets  over  the  difficulty  by  using  it  at 
a distance  of  twenty  feet,  and  disregarding  the  size  of 
the  figure  in  the  original  negative.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  this  is  only  of  the  carte  de  visite  size,  and  is  subse- 
quently enlarged  to  whatever  dimensions  may  be  re- 
quired. If  only  cabinets  are  wanted  they  are  as  sharp 
as  most  direct  pictures,  and  an  eighteen  by  twenty-four 
does  not  give  any  impression  of  fuzziness;  in  fact, 
the  general  definition  is  far  better  than  if  a direct  neg- 
ative of  this  size  had  been  made.  A little  care  should 
be  given  to  the  selection  of  plates  for  this  method 
of  working;  for  if  very  rapid  emulsions  are  used,  the 
grain  is  likely  to  be  too  much  in  evidence;  but  by  using 
a slower  plate  sufficiently  fine  definition  will  be  ob- 
tained. No  fear  of  long  exposures  need  be  enter- 
tained, as  at  this  distance  there  is  excellent  depth  even 
at  large  apertures. 

The  Paget  Process  of  Color-Photography 

That  photographers  fail  to  obtain  correct  color- 
rendering when  working  the  Paget  color-process  is  due, 
in  my  opinion,  to  the  fact  that  they  overlook  for  the 
most  part  the  importance  of  making  a satisfactory  trans- 
parency. If  this  is  made  too  weak  the  result  is  weak 
in  color  and  lacking  in  brilliance;  but  upon  the  final 
registration,  if  the  transparency  is  made  too  dense 
or  vigorous  a totally  false  sense  of  color  is  introduced; 
in  the  latter  case — say,  a pale  yellow  primrose  is  ren- 


dered as  a flower  of  a deep  orange  hue.  This  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  important  point  in  the  whole  process, 
and  it  is  worth  any  photographer’s  time  who  intends 
to  work  this  process  to  make  a set  of  transparencies 
from  the  same  negative,  which  should,  of  course,  be 
of  good  quality,  but  of  different  depth  and  vigor. 
Registration  will  show  almost  at  a glance  which  is  the 
correct  density.  In  passing,  I may  add  that  it  is  a 
wise  rule  always  to  expose  the  negative-plates  by  meter 
and  develop  by  time  and  temperature,  thus  ensuring 
negatives  of  a uniform  quality.  This  part  of  the  proc- 
ess becomes,  as  it  were,  standardized,  and  the  worker 
need  have  no  fear  of  his  results,  but  may  produce  a 
perfect  color-picture  from  each  exposure.  With  re- 
gard to  making  the  transparency,  it  is  well  to  note 
that  if  this  is  to  be  projected  through  the  lantern  it 
should  be  less  vigorous  than  when  the  picture  is  to 
be  viewed  in  the  hand.  The  matte-ground  plates  also 
require  to  be  slightly  more  dense  than  those  with  the 
clear  emulsion. 

Though,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  the  most  prevalent 
cause  of  weak  or  false  colors,  it  is  not  the  only  point 
that  needs  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  other  day 
I was  consulted  by  a photographer  with  reference  to 
some  color-pictures  of  a group  of  anemones.  These 
brilliantly  colored  flowers  were  rendered  very  weakly 
in  the  transparency,  and  for  some  time  I was  at  a loss 
to  suggest  the  reason.  The  negative  was  of  good  qual- 
ity, and  the  transparency  showed  nothing  to  complain 
of,  being  very  vigorous.  However,  subsequent  inves- 
tigation showed  that  the  exposure  was  made  in  a 
rather  poorly-lighted  room,  which  did  not  render  the 
flowers  at  their  best,  with  their  full  brilliance  and  tonal 
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GUSTAV  GLUEC'KERT 


THIRD  PRIZE — MISCELLANEOUS 


value.  It  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  lighting  is  such 
as  to  emphasize  the  colors  of  the  subject  at  their  best 
and  brightest,  or  the  exposure  should  be,  if  possible, 
deferred  until  another  time.  Another  point  to  be 
noted  is  that,  although  every  attention  may  be  given 
to  the  technique  of  the  photograph,  the  lighting  must 
be  observed,  or  the  plate  may  give  a truer  rendering 
of  the  image  than  did  the  photographer's  own  vision 
of  exposure.  In  this  the  Paget  process  is  the  same  as 
the  other  screen-plate  processes. 

R.  M.  F.,  in  The  British  Journal. 


Colors  and  Monochrome 

One  of  the  severest  tests  that  can  be  applied  to  a 
painting  is  to  reduce  it  to  a monochrome-rendering,  says 
The  Amateur  Photographer  editorially.  If  it  still  pleases 
by  reason  of  its  beauty  of  line  and  form,  and  conveys 
its  message  by  the  strength,  simplicity,  or  effectiveness 
of  its  masses — assuming,  of  course,  that  in  making 
the  monochrome-reproduction  the  relative  tone-values 
have  been  preserved — it  may  be  regarded  as  eminently 
successful.  We  are  able  in  this  way  to  realize  to  what 
extent  the  painting  has  been  dependent  upon  the 
glamor  of  its  color  to  hide  the  deficiencies  that  would 
inevitably  offend  the  taste  of  the  more  discerning.  For 
those  photographers  to  whom  the  advice  is  so  frequently 
directed  to  study  paintings  for  guidance,  we  suggest 
that  a better  course  would  be  to  study  really  good 
monochromatic  reproductions:  as  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  of  the  acknowledged  masterpieces  of  art 
stand  the  test  in  every  possible  way,  but  mediocre 


work  fails  lamentably.  For  instance,  the  present 
Royal  Academy  is  a case  in  point . It  will  be  seen — if 
the  reproductions  published  in  the  better  class  papers 
and  the  catalog  are  studied — to  what  extent  the  success 
of  certain  popular  pictures  has  been  dependent  upon 
their  color  only.  The  application  of  this  test  is  the 
surest  method  to  condemn  a great  deal  of  the  work  put 
forward  by  so-called  “futurists.”  Deprived  of  the 
help  of  color,  the  “bones"  of  one  of  these  productions 
look  very  bare  indeed. 


Why  Prints  are  Not  Returned 

Photo-Era  has  a large  collection  of  prints  that  are 
waiting  to  be  returned  to  their  owners.  The  reasons 
for  this  sad  state  of  affairs  are  as  follows : 

First,  absence  of  name  and  address  on  the  prints  of 
sender. 

Second,  failure  of  senders  to  provide  postage  for  their 
return. 

Third,  failure  to  indicate  why  they  were  sent,  or 
rather,  no  advice  has  been  received  by  Photo-Era. 

Fourth,  prints  that  receive  Honorable  Mention  re- 
main the  property  of  Photo-Era,  according  to  the 
rules  which  are  stated  plainly  in  every  issue,  together 
with  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  returned  to 
senders. 

If  this  meets  the  eye  of  those  who  are  in  the  dark 
regarding  the  fate  of  their  prints,  will  they  kindly 
communicate  with  the  Publisher,  and  they  shall  be 
enlightened  promptly. 


NEAR  THE  END  OF  THE  ROAD 


Advanced  Competition — Outdoor-Genres 
Closes  September  30,  1919 

The  vacation-season  is  eminently  the  season  of  the 
year  for  outdoor-genres.  The  one  thought  of  everyone 
is  to  get  out  in  the  open  as  much  as  possible.  Many, 
who  cannot  leave  the  city  for  any  length  of  time,  make 
week-end  trips  or  visit  nearby  parks  and  recreation- 
centers.  Those  who  are  camerists  do  their  best  to  make 
the  most  of  photographic  opportunities.  At  no  time  are 


PAUL  WIERUM 


more  cameras  in  active  service,  and  at  no  time  of  the 
year  are  weather-conditions  more  propitious. 

According  to  Webster,  “a  genre  is  a style  of  painting, 
sculpture  or  other  imitative  art,  which  illustrates 
everyday  life  and  manners Do  not  overlook  this 
point.  Some  outdoor-portraits  may  be  genres;  but  a 
true  genre  could  never  be  a strictly  technical  outdoor- 
portrait  because  a genre-portrait  is  usually  more 
spontaneous  and  true  to  life  than  a formal  portrait.  It 
shows  the  subject  smiling  or  even  laughing,  seated. 


perhaps,  in  a boat,  hammock  or  motor-car.  In  short, 
an  outdoor-genre  should  represent  the  subject — be  it 
man,  woman  or  child — as  the  camerist  finds  it.  Con- 
testants may  take  my  word  for  it  that,  to  make  a good 
outdoor-genre — portraying  the  subject  as  it  is  and,  at 
the  same  time,  with  due  regard  to  pleasing  composition, 
requires  no  mean  degree  of  skill.  It  is  a severe  test  of 
skill,  and  this  competition  should  appeal  to  ambitious 
camerists  on  that  very  account. 

Before  sending  in  prints,  it  might  be  well  to  look  up 
the  definition  of  genre  in  some  authoritative  book  such 
as  Poore’s  “Pictorial  Composition  and  the  Critical 
Judgement  of  Pictures.”  In  a general  way,  we  all 
know  what  the  word  means;  but  in  this  competition  it 
is  essential  that  we  understand  its  exact  significance, 
otherwise  contestants  may  experience  disappointment. 
My  reason  for  emphasizing  this  point  is  to  make  clear 
that  outdoor-portraits,  landscapes,  groups,  etc.,  are 
not  acceptable,  no  matter  how  technically  perfect  they 
may  be. 

Those  workers  who  intend  to  enter  this  competition 
will  do  well  to  plan  carefully.  By  that  I mean  to  decide 
upon  one  type  of  outdoor-genre  and  concentrate  on 
that  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Obviously,  those 
camerists  who  are  at  the  seashore  should  not  attempt 
to  portray  rural  life,  and  those  in  the  mountains  should 
not  attempt  subjects  of  a marine-character  unless  they 
are  near  a very  large  body  of  inland  water.  Make  the 
most  of  what  is  at  hand.  Do  not  force  the  issue.  Take 
the  subject  as  it  is  found  and  with  individual  brain- 
power and  technical  skill  make  it  a beautiful  picture. 
Suppose  that  the  camerist  decides  to  devote  himself  ex- 
clusively to  an  habitue  of  the  country  post-office. 
First,  it  requires  diplomacy;  second,  many  attempts; 
and,  finally,  great  care  to  select  the  print  which  best 
portrays  the  subject  and  expresses  that  which  was  in 
the  mind  of  the  camerist.  In  fact,  it  might  require  an 
entire  summer-season  to  obtain  the  right  subject  amid 
appropriate  surroundings.  Lest  I be  misunderstood 
let  me  say  that  I do  not  infer  that  the  camerist  should 
use  roll  after  roll  of  film,  or  dozens  of  plates,  to  obtain 
just  the  right  result.  What  I do  mean  is  that  whenever 
he  has  this  competition  in  mind,  let  him  stick  to  the 
one  type  of  outdoor-genre;  at  other  times,  let  him 
photograph  other  subjects  that  appeal  to  him.  How- 
ever, in  all  camera-work  let  us  remember  to  use  our 
photo-supplies  to  the  best  advantage  and  not  to  waste 
one  plate  or  roll  of  film.  There  is  no  need  to  stop  war- 
time thrift  because  peace  has  been  signed. 

The  supply  of  outdoor-genres  is  unlimited.  Whether 
these  genres  are  made  into  successful  pictures  rests 
entirely  with  the  camerist.  Children  at  play,  harvesters 
at  work  in  the  fields,  dairymaids,  fishermen,  scissors- 
grinders,  peddlers,  traffic-officers,  gate-tenders  and 
ferry-men;  also  relatives,  friends  and  pets — all  are 
promising  subjects  for  excellent  outdoor-genres.  The 
list  is  virtually  inexhaustible.  However,  remember  the 
definition  of  genre  and  see  to  it  that  each  picture  il- 
lustrates some  phase  of  everyday  life  and  manners.  For 
example,  no  real  camper  in  his  senses  wears  a blue  coat, 
white  flannel  trousers  and  white  shoes  as  he  busies  him- 
self about  the  camp-fire,  neither  does  he  wear  such 
apparel  when  he  is  out  fishing.  Here  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  consistency  is  a jewel.  The  camerist  may 
well  study  good  motion-pictures  which  portray  outdoor- 
life.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the  characters  are  true 
to  the  life  in  every  detail,  even  down  to  muddy  boots. 
Every  outdoor-genre  must  be  consistent  in  its  portrayal 
of  type  and  surroundings.  Any  attempt  to  camouflage 
an  outdoor-genre  is  very  likely  to  prove  disas- 
trous, artistically,  and  mentally  disappointing  to  the 
contestant. 


This  competition  will  enable  owners  of  vest-pocket 
and  other  small  hand-cameras  to  use  their  equipments 
with  exceptionally  good  results.  Obviously,  it  will 
require  much  skill  to  make  a good  outdoor-genre  with 
an  8 x 10  view-camera  on  a tripod.  So  much  display  of 
photo-paraphernalia  is  likely  to  make  the  subject 

camera-shy.  ” The  more  unobtrusive  the  preparations 
for  all  genre-photography,  the  better  the  result.  The 
more  impromptu  the  making  of  a genre,  the  more 
natural  and  gratifying  will  be  the  portrayal.  Even 
professional  models  find  it  very  difficult  to  gaze  un- 
flinchingly into  the  gaping  maw  of  an  8 x 10  studio- 
lens  and  “register”  spontaneity,  unconcern  and  easy 
relaxation.  How  much  more  difficult  must  it  be  for 
some  scissors-grinder  or  hard-working  farmer.  Un- 
ostentatious speed  is  an  asset.  The  quicker  the  picture 
is  made — with  due  regard  to  exposure,  focus  and  com- 
position— -the  more  the  subject  will  like  it  and  the 
greater  the  chances  are  of  ultimate  success.  Prolonged 
“arranging”  of  the  subject  or  accessories  should  be 
avoided.  The  camerist  should  train  himself  to  “size 
up”  a situation  quickly,  to  decide  whether  subject  and 
setting  meet  his  requirements,  to  make  the  picture  and 
to  go  on  his  way  without  attracting  undue  attention  to 
himself  or  to  the  subject.  Many  camerists  have  re- 
sorted to  prisms  and  other  “camouflage-methods”  to 
photograph  their  subjects  unawares.  A traveler  just 
returned  from  China  reports  that  he  was  remarkably 
successful  with  his  Auto  Graflex  Junior  which  he  held 
on  its  side  and  thus  created  the  impression  that  he  was 
photographing  straight  ahead  instead  of  at  right  angles. 
In  short,  he  posed  his  wife  and  pretended  to  photo- 
graph her;  but  actually  made  excellent  outdoor-genres 
of  the  interested  natives  who  gathered  about  to  watch 
him. 

Perhaps,  no  competition  is  better  adapted  to  the  in- 
dividual artistic  temperament  of  the  camerist  than  the 
present  one.  He  may  elect  or  prefer  to  portray  the 
pathos  in  the  ghetto,  the  care-free  play  of  children  on 
the  beach,  the  vigilant  efficiency  of  the  sturdy  traffic- 
officer  or  the  labor  of  the  harvesters.  In  most  cases,  the 
camerist  will  make  the  best  outdoor-genre  of  a subject 
that  appeals  to  his  heart  as  well  as  to  his  mind.  Usu- 
ally, a subject  that  fills  the  camerist  with  deep  emotion, 
whether  of  sorrow  or  joy,  will  affect  the  beholder 
similarly.  Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  the  subject 
in  question  must  have  more  than  a local  interest.  Its 
appeal  must  be  general.  A beautiful  child  artistically 
and  truthfully  posed  is  a subject  that  has  universal  in- 
terest; but  the  same  child  photographed  in  an  environ- 
ment which  limits  the  interest  to  relatives  and  friends 
will  fail  to  make  a strong  appeal  to  the  beholder.  It  is 
very  much  like  a stirring  poem  about  the  Stockbridge 
Indian  Trail.  It  might  be  a creditable  piece  of  literary 
work;  but  what  interest  could  it  have  for  the  reader  who 
never  heard  of  Stockbridge?  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
poem  tells  of  Indian  trails  in  general  the  reader  is  more 
likely  to  show  interest  because  he  may  know  of  Indian 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Beginners’  Competition 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value,  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend  or  professional 
expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should  ac- 
company the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  2j  x 3f 
to  and  including  3j  x 5§  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects  which 
have  appeared  in  other  publications  are 
not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be 
sold,  or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere, 
before  Photo=Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  paper  are  not 
suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.O.P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

6.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he  may  dis- 
pose of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall 
have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker  s name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board — not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  May  31,  1919 

First  Prize:  George  S.  Nalle. 

Second  Prize:  Charles  W.  Russell. 

Honorable  Mention:  Harry  Footner;  Joseph  B. 
Morse,  Jr.;  M.  L.  Smith. 

Learn  to  Order  Photo-Supplies  Intelligently 

After  a beginner  has  learned  to  fill  his  new  camera, 
focus  it,  set  the  shutter  and  use  the  diaphragm-stops  of 
the  lens  correctly,  he  should  learn  how  to  order  his 
photographic  goods  intelligently.  The  many  sorts  and 
sizes  of  modern  photographic  equipment  make  it  a 
virtual  necessity  for  every  beginner  to  master  every 
detail  of  buying  that  has  to  do  with  his  own  outfit. 
One  has  but  to  recall  the  many  sizes  of  plates  and  films, 
the  many  speeds,  emulsions  and  purposes  of  plates  in 
general  to  realize  that  it  is  a distinct  advantage  to  be 
able  to  specify  accurately  the  make,  size  and  emulsion 
desired  for  a particular  picture.  The  many  kinds  of 
printing-papers  offer  another  dilemma  to  the  beginner. 
In  fact,  when  one  considers  the  various  styles  of  trays, 
graduates,  stirring-rods,  film-clips,  developing-tanks, 
fixing-boxes,  enlarging-outfits,  mounts,  folders,  etc.,  it 
should  be  evident  that  attention  to  these  matters  is  an 
important  factor  in  photographic  success.  I have  not 
mentioned  chemicals,  because  most  of  these  are  put  up 
“ready  to  serve”  for  the  use  of  the  beginner.  However, 
it  is  a good  thing  for  the  tyro  to  know  the  difference 
between  hypo  and  acid-hypo,  when  ordering  a fixing- 
bath.  Moreover,  it  will  do  him  no  harm  to  be  able  to 
weigh  the  relative  merits  of  a tube  of  pyro  against  a 
tube  of  M.  Q.  as  a developer. 

Several  weeks  ago  a lady  hurried  into  a photo-supply 
store  and  asked  for  six  rolls  of  334  x 434  twelve-exposure 
film.  The  clerk  endeavored  to  find  out  the  name  of  the 
camera  for  which  the  films  were  intended.  Somewhat 
irritated,  the  lady  wished  to  know  why  the  clerk  was 
not  better  informed.  She  had  given  him  the  size;  she 
saw  no  reason  why  he  could  not  determine  the  make  and 
style  of  camera  from  that  alone.  In  the  effort  to  avoid 
further  cause  for  the  lady’s  irritation,  the  clerk  gave  her 
six  rolls  for  a Kodak — he  should  have  given  her  films 
for  a No.  3 Brownie!  When  the  lady  returned  several 
days  later  one  can  imagine  the  lively  scene  that  oc- 
curred. Of  course,  the  clerk  was  held  to  be  at  fault  but 
had  the  lady  asked  for  334  x 434  No.  3 Brownie  films, 
the  entire  matter  would  have  ended  differently.  For 
those  who  may  not  appreciate  the  point,  let  me  add  that, 
although  the  pictures  are  identical  in  size,  the  Kodak 
spool  is  shorter  than  the  Brownie  spool — they  are  not 
interchangeable. 

Another  case  that  comes  to  my  mind  is  one  in  which 
a young  man  purchased  several  tubes  of  pyro  with 
which  to  develop  his  gaslight-paper.  Not  being  aware 
that  pyro  is  not  suited  to  developing-paper  because  it 
stains  the  prints  yellow,  the  young  man  purchased  the 
tubes  because  he  had  heard  that  pyro  was  an  excellent 
developer.  It  is;  but  not  for  paper.  The  upshot  of  this 
particular  incident  was  that  the  young  man  wasted 
several  dollars’  worth  of  good  paper  before  he  discovered 
his  mistake. 
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GEORGE  S.  NALLE 


Sometimes  I think  that  because  of  the  very  simplicity 
of  modern  amateur  photography,  beginners  obtain  poor 
results.  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  they  were 
obliged  to  study  methods  and  to  make  experiments  in 
order  to  obtain  the  required  proficiency,  there  would  be 
fewer  photographic  Waterloos.  This  “ add-hot- water- 
and-serve”  method  to  make  pictures  is  undoubtedly 
simple  and  very  convenient;  but  it  has  a tendency  to 
engender  a form  of  mental  lethargy  that  stifles  any  de- 
sire of  its  possessor  to  find  out  why  this  or  that  process 
produces  certain  results. 

It  would  be  a remarkably  fine  thing  for  every  be- 
ginner to  cultivate  the  acquaintance — and  possible 
friendship — of  an  amateur  photographer  who  has 
“arrived."  Such  an  acquaintance  will  often  forestall 
many  photographic  disappointments  and  such  an 
“arrived"  amateur  can  do  no  end  of  good  by  passing 
the  good  word  along  to  beginners  who  may  be  on  the 
brink  of  failure. 

The  buying  of  photographic  supplies  should  be  under- 
taken with  the  same  attention  to  detail  that  one  shows 
in  purchasing  a suit  of  clothes  or  a pair  of  shoes.  It  is  a 
question  of  size,  quality  and  price.  In  short,  one  tries 
to  obtain  good  value  for  every  dollar  expended.  More- 
over, it  is  a case  of  knowing  just  what  one  wishes  and 
how  one  wishes  it,  and  in  photography  this  is  a matter 
of  no  small  importance.  If  the  beginner  expects  to 
photograph  a vase  of  flowers  and  render  their  color- 
value  to  the  best  advantage,  he  should  be  in  a position 
to  know  what  make  and  kind  of  plate  to  get  for  this 
particular  subject.  If  he  hurries  into  a photo-supply 
store  and  asks  for  a dozen  plates,  he  will  in  all  proba- 
bility obtain  a kind  that  cannot  and  does  not  claim  to 
render  color-values.  It  is  obvious  that  his  chances  of 
success  are  reduced  to  a minimum  by  his  lack  of 
knowledge  with  regard  to  plates  and  their  emidsions. 

At  this  point,  the  beginner  may  decide  that  photog- 
raphy is  a very  serious  matter — too  serious,  in  fact,  for 
him  to  attempt.  It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  cause 


the  beginner  to  give  up  in  despair.  Indeed,  I am  eager 
to  see  him  make  rapid  progress  and  obtain  results.  I 
know  from  experience  that  it  is  the  successful  amateur 
that  enjoys  photography  and  obtains  the  most  pleasure 
from  it.  The  “putterer”  who  cannot  manipulate  his 
camera  and  who  cannot  purchase  his  photo-supplies 
successfully  is  no  credit  to  himself  or  to  photography. 
As  a matter  of  course,  such  a beginner  is  in  “hot  water” 
most  of  the  time;  and,  eventually  he  consigns  what  is 
left  of  his  photo-equipment  to  the  ash-barrel.  This  is 
a most  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  for  the  individual 
and  for  photography.  It  is  in  the  effort  to  avoid  just 
such  a climax  that  I try  to  offer  helpful  suggestions  in 
this  department. 

My  suggestion  to  every  beginner  is  to  master  his 
camera  first  and  then  every  accessory  that  may  be  used 
with  it.  I am  reasonably  sure  that  the  same  beginner, 
if  he  purchased  an  automobile,  would  not  rest  content 
with  the  mere  knowledge  of  how  to  run  it.  lie  would  be 
interested  to  know  about  the  best  kinds  of  engine-oil  to 
use,  the  mileage  on  a gallon  of  gasoline  and  the  life  of 
various  makes  of  tires;  and  he  would  study  price, 
quality  and  be  careful  to  obtain  the  right  sizes  of  tires, 
spark-plugs,  etc.  Accuracy  is  just  as  important  in 
photography,  although  it  may  not  be  apparent  to  the 
beginner. 

Too  often,  photography  is  considered  to  be  more  of  a 
pastime  than  a serious  study.  Even  a golf-enthusiast 
will  display  greater  care  in  the  selection  and  mainte- 
nance of  his  equipment  than  an  amateur  photographer, 
and  golf  cannot  be  classed  as  on  a par  with  photog- 
raphy. The  beginner  in  photography  who  knows 
what  he  is  about  is  the  one  who  will  reach  the  top 
with  even  a modest  outfit  because  he  will  be  able 
to  obtain  the  maximum  results  for  every  dollar 
invested.  Moreover,  it  is  not  merely  a matter  of 
finance,  but  one  of  personal  satisfaction  in  doing  the 
right  thing  from  the  begi  nning. 

A.  H.  B. 


A PERFECT  UNDERSTANDING  CHARLES  W.  RUSSELL 


On  Film-Packs  and  All-Around  Cameras 

Editor  of  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

Recently,  in  looking  through  Photo-Era  for  May, 
1919,  I was  much  interested  in  an  article  by  A.  H. 
Beardsley  on  roll-films,  film-packs  and  plates.  I have 
used  both  roll-films  and  film-packs;  but  since  1908  I 
have  used  film-packs  most  of  the  time,  because  of  their 
advantages  when  used  in  plate-cameras.  One  feature 
mentioned  as  to  their  freedom  of  damage  by  breakage 
recalls  an  experience  I had  when  crossing  the  U.  S.  in  a 
troop-train.  On  this  occasion,  the  corner  of  a box  in 
my  suit-case  pressed  down  on  a new  film-pack.  When 
I opened  the  carton  it  was  in,  I found  the  safety-cover 
on  one  side  was  back,  instead  of  pressing  forward  as  it 
should.  Result,  the  top  five  films  in  that  pack  were 
light-struck.  So  use  care  in  packing  film-packs  when 
traveling! 

I had  another  experience  with  packs  while  in  the 
Sierras  during  the  winter.  I found  that  in  very  cold 
weather  the  films  became  so  stiff  that  the  packs  could 
not  be  used.  I overcame  this  difficulty  by  wrapping 
my  film-packs  in  flannel  shirts. 

I was  also  interested  in  the  article  on  “The  All- 
Around  Camera,”  by  Mr.  Beardsley,  as  I,  too,  have 
searched  for  that  article.  I have  finally  decided  that, 
for  my  own  requirements,  a camera  of  type  of  the 
4x5  R.  B.  Cycle  Graphic  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
it.  With  the  proper  selection  of  lenses,  it  answers  the 
requirements  of  both  hand  and  stand  cameras  for  nearly 
all  kinds  of  work  except  the  more  exacting  kinds  of 
reflecting-camera  work. 


However,  while  I hope  some  day  to  own  an  outfit  of 
this  type,  and  a Graflex  also,  when  I can  overcome 
present  financial  obstacles,  my  present  outfit,  consisting 
of  a Korona  IV,  size  4x5,  with  R.  R.  lens,  and  a V.  P. 
Kodak,  is  in  constant  use.  Even  the  fact  that  the 
Korona  has  bellows-draw  of  12  inches,  whereas  the 
single  front  combination  is  13  inches,  doesn’t  prevent 
me  from  using  the  13-inch  lens;  for  when  stopped  down 
to  256,  it  gives  a sharp  image,  even  if  it  does  require 
two  minutes’  exposure  in  bright  sunlight.  So  I will 
back  up  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  if  one  seriously 
wants  pictures,  they  can  be  had  with  nearly  any  kind  of 
an  outfit. 

Howard  Livingston. 

Reduction  with  an  Ink-Eraser 

The  ordinary  ink-eraser,  which  seems  to  be  rubber 
with  which  some  grinding  material  has  been  incorpo- 
rated, is  perfectly  suited  to  local  reduction,  both  of 
negatives  and  of  bromide  prints.  It  may  be  used  just 
as  it  is,  rubbing  it  directly  upon  those  parts  which  it  is 
wished  to  make  lighter:  but  it  is  often  preferable  to  cut 
out(a  little  mask  of  paper,  with  an  opening  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  part  to  be  reduced.  A spoiled  film-negative 
or  any  other  piece  of  thin  sheet-celluloid  is  better  than 
paper  for  this  purpose.  By  taking  time,  the  reduction 
can  be  made  most  smoothly  and  without  any  scratches : 
but  hurried  work  and  undue  pressure  will  cause 
scratches.  If  they  are  met  with,  they  can  be  hidden  by 
printing  on  rough  paper  and  through  a sheet  of  matte- 
celluloid. — B.  Mees  in  The  Amateur  Photographer. 
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THE  CRUCIBLE 

MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  P H O T O - T E C H N I C A L FACTS 
Edited  by  A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 


Another  Strange  Case  of  Reversal 

The  publication  on  this  page,  July  issue,  of  a case 
of  reversal  in  which  twenty-five  out  of  eighty  dozen 
plates  were  positive  instead  of  negative,  although  de- 
veloped in  the  same  developer  and  at  the  same  time,  has 
aroused  much  interest.  Many  explanations  have  been 
advanced  to  account  for  this  photographic  phenomenon; 
but  none  may  be  considered  of  much  scientific  value 
as  far  as  this  particular  case  is  concerned. 

In  discussing  the  subject  in  general  with  James  C. 
Kerwin,  a Boston  photographic  specialist,  another 
unusual  case  of  reversal  was  brought  to  light.  A six- 
exposure  roll-film  was  developed  with  many  others  in 
a tank  at  a local  photo-finisher’s  where  Mr.  Kerwin 
had  charge  of  the  developing-room.  When  this  roll 
of  film  was  removed  from  the  developing- tank,  ex- 
posures 1,  3 and  5 were  negative  and  2,  4 and  6 were 
positive.  Two  authorities  in  photographic  physics 
were  consulted,  and,  after  a careful  examination  of  the 
film,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  particular 
phenomenon  was  produced  by  carrying  the  camera 
about  opened  and  with  bellows  extended.  The  owner 
of  the  film  was  questioned  and  it  was  proved  that  the 
physicists  were  right  with  regard  to  the  cause;  but  they 
could  not  determine  positively  the  exact  reaction  that 
took  place  on  the  film. 

Briefly,  the  owner  of  the  film  visited  a local  point  of 
interest  on  a bright  sunny  day.  He  opened  the  camera 
and  made  the  first  exposure.  Then,  with  the  camera 
still  open  and  the  film  turned  to  the  second  exposure, 
he  strolled  about  in  the  sunshine  until  he  made  the 
second  snapshot,  after  which  he  closed  the  camera. 
Later,  he  made  exposure  number  three,  and  carried  the 
camera  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  the  sun  with  the 
film  turned  to  exposure  four.  It  was  exposed  and  the 
camera  closed  for  the  second  time.  Exposures  five  and 
six  were  made  in  a similar  manner  before  the  camera 
was  laid  aside  for  the  day.  The  theory  advanced  was 
that  a certain  amount  of  light — imperceptible  to  the 
human  eye — and  the  radiation  of  heat  in  and  around 
the  camera  penetrated  to  the  sensitive  film  and  pro- 
duced overexposure  which,  according  to  reliable 
authorities,  is  conducive  to  reversal.  The  first  pic- 
ture was  an  ordinary  instantaneous  exposure.  The 
second  was  also;  but  before  exposure  number  two  was 
made,  the  sensitive  film  had  received  the  action  of  light 
and  heat  due  to  the  camera  being  carried  about  ex- 
posed to  the  full  glare  of  the  sun.  This  same  reasoning 
applied  to  exposures  four  and  six.  Whether  this 
theory  is  sound  or  not,  has  not  been  decided.  At  all 
events,  it  is  plausible  and  should  furnish  a basis  for 
others  to  work  in  the  endeavor  to  account  for  the 
above-described  phenomena. 

According  to  Abney,  a preliminary  exposure  to 
diffused  daylight,  the  use  of  a powerful  developer  and 
the  treatment  of  a plate  with  an  oxidizing  agent  before 
exposure  will  have  a tendency  to  cause  reversal.  He 
also  avers  that  atmospheric  oxidation  may  produce  it. 
The  addition  of  thiocarbamide  to  a well-restrained 
developer  will  produce  reversal,  especially  if  hydro- 
quinone  or  eikonogen  is  used.  To  say  the  least,  the 
subject  is  filled  'with  much  technical  and  scientific- 
interest  and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  practical 
amateur  and  professional  photographers. 


How  to  Strip  a Cracked  Negative 

A correspondent  in  an  English  cotemporary 
gives  the  following  method  to  strip  a cracked  negative. 
First,  the  negative  is  hardened  by  placing  it  in  a three 
per  cent  solution  of  chrome-alum  and  then  washed  for 
five  minutes  and  finally  dried.  Next,  a twenty  per  cent 
solution  of  good  white  gelatine  is  made  up,  filtered 
while  hot  and  then  a liberal  quantity  is  poured  on  the 
negative  which  has  been  previously  warmed  and  placed 
on  a leveling-stand.  When  the  gelatine  has  set,  place 
the  negative  in  the  chrome-alum  solution  again.  Then 
wash  it  for  five  minutes  and  place  it  in  methylated 
spirit  for  half  an  hour;  after  which  stand  it  up  to 
drain  until  it  is  surface  dry.  To  strip  the  negative,  use 
a mixture  of  two  ounces  of  water,  one  ounce  of  methyl- 
ated spirit  and  one  dram  of  commercial  hydrofluoric 
acid.  In  a few  moments,  this  will  loosen  the  film  from 
the  glass  to  such  an  extent  that  a little  piece  of  wood 
cut  to  a chisel-edge  may  be  used  to  remove  the  film. 
When  this  stage  is  reached  the  negative  is  transferred 
to  a tray  of  clean  water  for  a minute  or  two  and  then  to 
another.  The  actual  stripping  is  done  in  the  last  tray. 
After  transferring  the  film  two  or  three  more  times  to 
wash  it,  it  is  laid  out  smoothly  on  a ferrotype  plate  to 
dry.  The  fingers  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the 
hydrofluoric-acid  solution  which  is  very  poisonous  and 
very  corrosive.  Usually,  it  is  not  advisable  to  place 
the  stripped  film  on  glass  -as  there  is  considerable  risk 
of  distortion  in  drying.  But,  if  necessary,  it  may  be 
done.  A good  method  is  to  fix  out  an  unexposed  plate 
and  to  harden  in  formalin  the  layer  of  the  clean  gelatine 
which  is  left.  This  is  then  slipped  underneath  the 
stripped  film  while  it  is  lying  in  the  water.  Then,  it  is 
raised  up  until  the  stripped  film  rests  on  the  glass 
securely.  Finally,  it  is  drained  and  allowed  to  dry  in 
contact  with  the  gelatine. 

Panchromatic  Negatives 

Many  photographers  fail  to  obtain  the  most  satis- 
factory results  on  panchromatic  plates  by  omitting  to 
give  sufficient  exposure.  This  point  is  emphasized  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  British  Journal  which  goes  on  to 
say  that  it  is  a fact  not  generally  realized  that  in  order 
to  obtain  a satisfactory  rendering  of  the  more  difficult 
photographic  colors,  such  as  dark  reds,  greens,  yellows, 
etc.,  ample  exposure  is  essential  in  order  for  them  to 
be  fully  impressed  upon  the  emulsion.  Another  mis- 
conception also  exists  as  to  the  type  of  negative  most 
to  be  desired.  Panchromatic  plates  will  be  found  to 
give  negatives  rather  different  looking  from  those  on 
ordinary  kinds,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  contain  a far 
wider  range  of  tone.  In  order  to  obtain  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  these  tones  the  negative  needs  to  be  de- 
veloped in  order  to  bring  out  its  full  range  of  tonal 
qualities.  It  is  a good  plan  to  develop  slightly  further 
than  would  be  the  case  with  the  ordinary  emulsions  in 
order  to  bring  this  about,  though  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  carry  the  operation  too  far,  or  the  snowy  effect — 
almost  like  overcorrection — which  is  sometimes  en- 
countered in  panchromatic  work  may  occur.  As  a 
means  to  obtain  the  best  results,  development  by  the 
tank-method,  using  a time-and-temperature-system, 
has  much  to  recommend  it. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  ( not  over  150  words) 
before  the  twentieth  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
us  a six-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below. 

Cover  the  bit  of  sky  and  notice  the  improved  con- 
centration of  interest.  The  white  spot  in  the  upper 
right-hand  corner  should  also  be  removed.  By  stand- 
ing one  and  one-half  times  as  far  from  the  children,  the 
background  of  trees  would  crowd  the  white  spots  out 
of  the  composition,  though  with  a smaller  image,  which 
could  be  enlarged  later.  Or  with  a lens  of  fifty  per 
cent  greater  focal  length  the  group  would  be  rendered 
the  same  size  as  it  now  appears,  the  background  alone 
having  been  enlarged  to  fill  the  picture-space.  Placing 
the  rear  figure  a little  to  the  left  would  have  broken  the 
perpendicular  lines  of  the  figures  and  improved  the 
composition,  as  well  as  covering  the  small  white  spots 
in  front  of  the  face.  A color-filter  would  have  improved 
the  rendering  of  the  flower-centers  and  the  (blue?) 
checkered  dress;  also  giving  the  accent  needed  by  the 


This  picture — an  otherwise  excellent  print  as  far  as 
the  technical  work  is  concerned — is  marred  by  the 
poor  placing  of  the  two  little  girls  with  respect  to  each 
other.  It  is  bad  practice  to  place  one  directly  in  back 
of  the  other;  and,  either  the  camera  or  one  of  the 
models  should  have  been  moved  to  a slightly  different 
position  so  as  to  avoid  the  present  arrangement.  The 
left  hand  of  the  girl  in  the  background — and  in  fact  all 


of  her — seems  to  be  “growing  out  of"  the  head  of  the 
child  in  front.  The  lower  part  of  the  model  in  fore- 
ground should  not  have  been  cut  off.  “In  the  Daisy 
Field,"  hardly  carries  out  its  title;  for  the  few  daisies 
shown,  I would  not  say  constituted  a field.  The  slight 
fog  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  is  a little  unfortunate. 

C.  B.  Weed. 


"In  the  Daisy  Field,"  does  not  lend  the  true  meaning 
of  title  as  the  vine-clad  porch  and  surroundings  do 
not  indicate  a field.  The  development  and  exposure 
of  negative  is  perfect  barring  insufficient  fixing  in  lower 
left  corner.  Flesh-tones  and  lighting  are  good;  but 
figures  are  overdrawn  by  short  focal  length  of  lens. 
The  attention  of  the  youngsters  centered  on  the 
daisies  in  a natural  manner  is  pleasing;  but  the 
placing  of  two  figures  one  directly  above  the  other  is 
not  good  composition.  The  spotty  highlights  in  back- 
ground should  be  treated  by  reducing  negative. 
“Daisy  Secrets”  would  be  a better  title. 

M.  N.  Bremon. 


The  lighting  is  too  monotonous,  which  could  have 
been  avoided  perhaps,  by  selecting  a different  time  of 
day  when  relieving  shadows  would  be  available.  The 
part  of  the  house  making  a light-patch  in  upper  right- 
hand  corner  is  detrimental,  but  easily  avoidable 
when  making  another  exposure.  As  to  the  figures, 
they  are,  unfortunately,  too  close,  and  the  arrangement 
of  one  directly  standing  behind  the  other  makes  an 


THE  PICTURE  CRITICIZED  THIS  MONTH 


unpleasant  vertical  line.  The  hand  of  the  upright  child 
shows  in  a bad  place.  Regarding  technical  work,  I 
should  say  that  the  picture  is  good. 

Lyndsey  Bourke. 

# 

While  the  general  effect  of  this  picture  is  by  no  means 
unpleasing,  much  better  results  might  have  been  ob- 
tained easily  with  the  same  material.  The  pose  of  the 
little  girl  looking  at  the  flowers  is  good,  but  the  figure 
has  the  appearance  of  being  cramped,  a defect  which 
probably  half  an  inch  or  so  added  to  the  lower  edge 
would  obviate.  Either  the  picture  has  been  too  much 
trimmed,  or  the  photographer  was  too  eager  to  get 
large  figures  into  the  small  space.  The  standing  figure 
is  not  so  well  placed.  It  should  not  be  so  much  in  a 
direct  line  with  the  other,  and  the  face  should  be 
turned  somewhat  more  to  the  front.  The  position  of 
the  left  arm  above  the  other  child’s  head  is  unfortunate. 
The  picture  is  obviously  underexposed;  the  flower- 
values  might  be  still  better,  and  the  lower  left  corner  is 
much  blurred.  A position  not  showing  any  of  the 
house  in  the  upper  right  would  be  preferable.  A better 
title  would  be  “The  Daisies,”  or  “The  Daisy-Clump," 
as  the  picture  does  not  suggest  a field  of  flowers. 

F.  L.  Grant. 

• 

In  spite  of  obvious  faults,  the  portrait  of  the  two 
little  girls  is  charming.  They  are  clearly  posed:  young 
children  do  not  naturally  assume  such  attitudes.  An 


unfortunate  background — blur  detracts  from  the  face 
of  the  standing  figure;  the  patch  of  white  at  the  right 
is  disturbing;  the  row  of  daisies  leads  the  eye  from  the 
main  interest  and  out  of  the  picture;  one  child  is  located 
too  precisely  behind  the  other.  Suggestion:  take  a 
soft  lead-pencil  and  tone  down  the  glaring  white  of  the 
patch  in  the  print  at  the  right.  Tone  down  the  white 
of  the  daisies — assuming  that  they  are  yellow  and  not 
white — and  you  will  find  that  there  is  greater  concentra- 
tion with  emphasis  on  important  points  and  due  sub- 
ordination of  unimportant  points.  Never  mind  if  you 
cannot  see  the  texture  of  the  little  girl's  frock.  She  is 
so  charming  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  spoil  her. 

E.  L.  C.  Morse. 

m 

The  pose  of  the  figures  is  poor — one  above  the  other 
is  the  same  as  side  by  side.  The  flesh-value  of  the  girl 
standing  is  fine;  but  the  expression  is  too  fixed.  The 
girl  that  is  kneeling,  the  flesh-values  are  too  dark,  the 
pose  of  the  hands  is  poor.  The  point  of  view  is  too  near, 
the  girl  that  is  kneeling  has  her  feet  cut  off.  There  is 
no  foreground  in  the  picture  and  the  figures  are  too 
large  for  the  picture-space,  not  showing  enough  of  the 
daisy-field.  A point  of  view  more  to  the  left  would 
have  made  a better  composition.  A point  still  farther 
away  would  have  included  all  of  the  figures  and  some 
foreground  and  showed  more  of  the  daisy-field.  The 
exposure  and  development  are  fine. 

II.  Ernest  Bliss. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Among  the  few  American  photographic  societies  that 
evince  a healthy  constitution  and  a progressive  spirit  is 
the  Photographic  Guild  of  Baltimore,  whose  pictorial 
activity  is  described  in  an  illustrated  paper  by  Donald 
McKendrie,  pages  59  to  63.  The  examples  of  work  here 
presented,  reveal  a high  degree  of  thematic  invention, 
forceful  artistic  mentality  and  correspondingly  sane 
and  felicitous  treatment.  The  reviewer,  Mr. 
McKendrie,  is  commendably  just,  though  somewhat 
brief,  in  his  critical  estimate  of  the  six  compositions 
that  adorn  these  pages.  The  data  follow: 

“Danseuse  Indoue”;  frontispiece;  nitrogen-lamp; 
8x10  camera;  Verito  lens;  stop,  P/4;  4 seconds; 
Polychrome  plate;  pyro;  P.  M.  C.  No.  4. 

“Roadside  Oaks”;  page  60.  May,  10  a.m.;  good 
light;  4x5  Graflex;  llj/j-inch  Spencer  lens;  stop,  F/5.6; 
color-screen  K 3;  1/10  second;  Polychrome  plate;  pyro; 
carbon;  enlarged  negative. 

“Ghetto- Woman”;  page  61;  October,  4 p.m.;  good 
light;  5x7  Graphic;  13-inch  Verito;  stop,  P/6;  color- 
screen  K 3;  one  second;  Orthonon;  pyro;  carbon; 
enlarged  negative. 

“The  Morning-Paper”;  page  62;  January,  9 a.m.; 
good  light;  6/2  x 8/^  View-camera;  10-inch  Velo- 
stigmat;  stop,  F/4.5;  color-screen  K 1;  12  seconds; 
Orthonon;  pyro;  platinum  print. 

“Peggy”;  page  63;  3,000-watt  nitrogen  - lamp ; 

8x10  Studio-camera;  50-inch  Verito;  stop,  F/4;  4 
seconds;  Polychrome;  pyro;  carbon. 

Being  a professional  architect  and  designer,  and  one 
who  uses  photography  as  a pastime  and  also  in  a semi- 
professional  way,  Edward  L.  Harrison  takes  pleasure 
in  amplifying  his  photographic  studies  by  means  of  pen- 
and-ink  sketches  which  give  them  an  interesting 
personal  touch.  They  are  suggestions  rather  than 
pretentious  compositions,  and  yet  they  reveal  security 
and  experience  in  the  use  of  a photographic  equipment  . 
The  data  follow:  “Residence  Showing  Spanish  In- 
fluence”; page  64;  3A  Graflex;  7-inch  Series  II 
Velostigmat;  4-time  color-screen;  stop,  F/6.3;  1/35 
second.  “Showing  Spanish  Influence”;  page  65;  vest- 
pocket  camera.  Vinco  lens;  stop,  F/16;  1/25  second. 
“Spanish  Gothic  Fagade”;  page  65;  same  data. 
“Moorish  Detail”;  page  66;  3A  Graflex;  16-inch  Bis- 
Telar  Telephoto  lens; stop,  F/16;  1/25  second.  “Span- 
ish Sketches”;  vest-pocket  camera;  Vinco  lens;  stop, 
F/6.3;  1/50  second.  “Modern  Moorish  Style";  3A 
Graflex;  7-inch  Series  II  Velostigmat;  stop,  F/ll; 
1/50  second. 

Thanks  to  the  European  war,  which  has  developed  a 
realization  among  the  American  traveling  public  of  the 
magnificence,  diversity  and  wealth  of  our  natural 
.scenery,  there  exists  to-day  a nation-wide  desire  to  be- 
hold these  unrivaled  and  thrilling  sights  rather  than 
journey  to  Europe  for  a similar  but  less  satisfying  ob- 
ject. This  department  is  obviously  inadequate  to 
describe  so  grand  and  comprehensive  a spectacle  as  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River,  my  function  be- 
ing to  criticize  rather  than  to  eulog'ze;  but  the  superb 
photograph  of  the  great  natural  phenomenon — a 
revelry  of  color  that  defies  the  artist’s  palette — which 
adorns  page  69  and  the  front-cover,  quiets  the  re- 
viewer’s pen,  which,  at  its  best,  can  indulge  only  in 
superlatives!  In  the  words  of  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 


the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  is  “by  far  the  most 
sublime  of  all  earthly  spectacles.” 

It  was  through  L.  J.  Stellman’s  well-written  and 
superbly  illustrated  account  of  the  California  Camera 
Club,  in  Photo-Era  for  October,  1912,  that  I became 
acquainted  with  the  pictorial  ability  of  such  workers 
as  L.  A.  Goetz,  E.  A.  Cohen  and  the  late  W.  H.  Rabe. 
Examples  of  the  imaginative  artistry  of  Mr.  Rabe 
have  graced  the  pages  of  Photo-Era  at  intervals  during 
the  past  six  years,  and  L.  A.  Goetz  interested  Photo- 
Era  readers,  first  by  reason  of  his  picture  of  a French 
fishing-boat  that  became  the  subject  of  a long  and 
spirited  controversy  because  of  the  seemingly  puzzling 
situation  of  the  craft  (page  170,  October,  1912);  and, 
second,  by  his  correct  and  artistic  conception  of  the 
nude  in  photography.  As  to  Mr.  Cohen — long  before 
the  beginning  of  the  present  European  war  (despite  the 
peace-treaty,  fighting  is  still  going  on  between  European 
countries)  I tried  to  persuade  this  prolific  worker  to 
write  for  Photo-Era  an  account  of  his  photo-pictorial 
activities,  but  did  not  succeed  until  last  May.  Mr. 
Cohen’s  photographic  narrative,  with  accompanying 
pictures  from  his  own  large  and  varied  collection,  will 
be  found  quite  interesting  and  helpful  to  those  camerists 
who  contemplate  visiting  the  Pacific  Coast.  As  ex- 
amples of  the  art  of  picture-making,  these  five  Cali- 
fornia views,  pages  71  to  75,  are  eminently  admirable. 
They  reveal  a love  of  the  beautiful,  a knowledge  of 
artistic  design  and  high  mechanical  skill.  In  the  making 
of  these  delightful  scenes,  Mr.  Cohen  employed  ordinary 
means  and  methods  which  he  has  taken  pains  to  describe 
to  the  smallest  detail. 

Those  who  have  witnessed  the  elaborate  and  intensely 
engrossing  photo-play  “The  Red  Lantern,”  will  ap- 
preciate the  significance  of  the  attitude  of  the  heroine — 
impersonated  by  Nazimova — as  she  stands  before  a 
Chinese  sliding-door  in  a moment  of  despair.  The 
scene  portrayed  on  page  77,  and  made  tremendously 
dramatic  by  Nazimova’s  wonderful  artistry,  is  cleverly 
composed  and,  were  it  not  for  the  shadow  cast  by  her 
figure,  the  latter  might  easily  be  mistaken  as  belonging 
to  the  large  circular  design  which  now  serves  as  a back- 
ground. 

The  present  month  invites  lovers  of  the  sea  to  the 
shores  of  lake  and  ocean.  The  aquatic  spectacle  pre- 
sented on  page  79  is  one  filled  with  the  excitement  of 
clashing  masses  and  the  bursting  of  waves  into  foam  and 
spray.  William  Reid  has  rendered  the  climax  of  such  a 
scene  with  complete  artistic  success.  The  picture  is 
published  through  the  courtesy  of  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine. 

Photo-Era  readers  are  again  favored  with  an  article 
from  the  camera  and  pen  of  William  S.  Davis,  whose 
fertility  and  industry  as  an  artist-writer  have  been  the 
means  to  give  pleasure  and  instruction  to  many  a 
worker  in  pictorial  photography.  Mr.  Davis  has  never 
been  more  interesting  as  a pictorial  illustrator  than  in  the 
present  instance,  his  woodland-scenes,  pages  81  to  86, 
breathing  the  spirit  of  deep  poetic  feeling  and  revealing 
the  master  of  artistic  expression.  The  data  follow: 

“ Maytime-Woods ” ; page  81;  May,  4.30  p.m.;  hazy 
sunshine;  rapid  rectilinear  lens;  stop,  F/8;  one  sec- 
ond; Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso,  backed;  lens  pointed 
slightly  toward  the  light  which  came  from  one  side. 
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“A  Birch-Lined  Path”;  page  82;  May,  2 p.m.;  bright 
light,  general  illumination  of  subject  being  good; 
pocket-camera;  stop,  F/8;  1/10  second;  Ansco  Speedex 
film. 

“Pines  and  Sunshine”;  page  84;  Bronx  Park,  New 
York  City;  August  morning;  very  good  light;  single- 
achromatic  lens;  stop,  F/ll;  Ingento,  series  A color- 
screen;  one  second;  Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso. 

“In  Wintry  Mantle”;  page  85;  February,  shortly 
past  noon;  soft,  diffused  light;  single  achromatic  lens; 
stop,  F/22  ; 3^  second;  Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso. 

“Outposts  of  the  Woodland”;  page  86;  May;  bright 
sunshine;  2J4  x 3M  pocket-camera;  rapid  rectilinear 
lens;  stop,  F/8;  1/50  second;  Ansco  Speedex  film. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

L'pon  examining  and  comparing  the  pictures  of  the 
three  prize-winners  in  the  May  competition  (Miscel- 
laneous Subjects) — pages  89,  90  and  91 — the  critical 
reader  may  be  confronted  with  a condition  similar  in 
kind,  if  not  in  degree,  to  the  one  experienced  by  the  three 
members  that  compose  the  Photo-Era  jury,  and  that 
is  to  decide  definitely  the  order  of  merit.  The  half- 
tone-reproductions are  really  excellent,  except  that  the 
one  of  John  Dove’s  “A  Rainy  Day"  lacks  the  beautiful 
tonal  quality  and  texture  of  the  original  print.  In  any 
case,  the  simplicity  of  the  pictorial  theme,  the  tranquil 
beauty  and  sympathetic  treatment,  as  well  as  the  other 
qualities  already  mentioned,  sufficed  to  win  for  the 
print  the  largest  share  of  the  jury’s  favor.  Data: 
Feb~uary;  cloudy,  raining;  5x7  Camera;  12-inch 
Bausch  & Lomb  single  lens;  stop,  LT.  S.  8;  one  second; 
Orthonon;  metol-hydro;  Angelo  Sepia  Platinum. 

Novel  and  striking  in  design,  and  vigorous  and  direct 
in  presentation  are  realities  that  distinguish  Kenneth 
D.  Smith’s  tour  deforce;  page  90.  How  superb  is  the 
contrast  between  the  dark  tones  of  the  impetuously 
disappearing  waters  and  the  white,  foaming  masses  of 
the  impact  below!  And  how  tremendously  effective 
and  imposing  would  be  a greatly  enlarged  print  from  the 
original  negative!  Data;  Vermont;  April;  Premo  No. 
12,  2J4x3) 4;  33^-inch  Goerz  Celor;  stop,  F/8;  1/25 
second;  Premo  film-pack;  tank  with  pyro;  part  of 
negative  enlarged  on  Enlarging  Cyko  Plat. 

For  novelty  of  subject — that  is,  the  group  of  massive, 
flat-topped  crags  with  their  long,  broad  shadows  on 
the  glistening  snow — Gustav  Glueckert’s  “Winter- 
Evening  in  the  Bad  Lands”  page  91,  is  admirable. 
How  wonderful  and  fascinating,  in  the  play  of  light  and 
shadow,  is  the  snow-covered  landscape,  and  what 
admirable  judgment  the  artist  has  shown  in  the  division 
and  arrangement  of  his  material!  As  a foreground- 
study,  too,  this  scene  deserves  admiration;  and  who  will 
not  also  commend  the  artist  for  his  supreme  skill  in 
technical  bravura?  Data:  Colorado;  January,  3.45 
p.m.;  Premo  camera;  rapid  rectilinear  lens;  stop,  F/16; 
3-time  color-screen;  Seed’s  Ortho  Non-Halation;  M.  Q. 
developer;  enlarged  on  Enlarging  Cyko  Plat. 

Those  who  expect  to  enter  the  Outdoor-Genre 
Competition,  ending  September  30,  1919,  will  do  well  to 
study  the  picture,  “ Near  the  End  of  the  Road  ” by  Paul 
Wierum  on  page  92.  Data:  July,  5 p.m.;  medium  light; 
No.  1 Special  Kodak;  3)  /-inch  Zeiss  Tessar  Ic.;  stop, 
F/4.5;  Kodak  film;  1/25  second;  tank-developed; 
enlarged  on  Artura  Carbon  Black,  Rough’  Buff. 

Beginners’  Competition 

“What  an  interesting  etching!”  exclaims  the  painter 
or  architect  innocent  of  photographic  knowledge,  when 


he  beholds  George  S.  Nalle’s  unique  landscape-compo- 
sition for  the  first  time;  page  95.  Such  a remark  should 
be  considered  a well-deserved  compliment — not  only 
because  of  the  picture’s  singularly  close  resemblance  to 
an  etching,  but  because  of  its  strikingly  artistic  form  of 
pictorial  design.  One  of  the  obvious  features  of  Mr. 
Nalle’s  picture  is  the  way  the  trees,  branches  and  fore- 
ground unite  in  encircling  the  main  point  of  interest— 
the  pictorial  climax.  And  this  gem  of  a picture  is  the 
personal  and  unaided  work  of  a beginner — an  embryonic 
pictorialist!  Data:  Texas;  March;  bright  sun;  Auto- 
Graflex  camera;  5-inch  Wollensak  lens;  stop,  F/16; 
K 2 color-screen;  W & W Panchromatic  Plate;  pyro; 
Azo  print. 

Few  juvenile  groups  of  a genre-character  have  ap- 
peared in  this  magazine  that  surpass  in  spontaneity  of 
charm  and  excellence  of  performance  Charles  W. 
Russell’s  expressive  “A  Perfect  Understanding”;  page 
96.  Unity  of  interest  and  natural  facial  expression  are 
its  leading  excellences.  The  light  also  merits  high 
praise;  but  one  wishes  that  it  might  have  been  possible 
to  include  the  boy’s  hands  in  the  picture,  for  physical 
amputation  in  pictorial  representation  should  be 
avoided,  if  possible.  For  the  girl  to  have  worn  a dress 
of  a lighter  shade  in  order  to  obviate  the  present  strong 
contrast  with  the  white  blouse  of  her  companion,  would 
be  asking  too  much,  as  her  attributes  of  brunette 
would  seem  to  justify  a low-toned  garment.  Data: 
April,  4 p.m.;  cloudy,  dull  (this  may  seem  doubtful, 
but  it  is  a fact.  The  light  came  from  three  large 
windows  opening  to  the  south.  The  light  was  very 
good);  4x5  R.  B.  Graflex;  93^-inch  Velostigmat  lens; 
stop,  F/4.5;  1/10  second;  Eastman  Speed  film;  Eastman 
special  developer;  Velox  special  developed  in  M.  Q. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

The  picture  offered  this  month  to  our  contributing 
critics  for  consideration  is,  “Sunlight  and  Shadow” 
by  Charles  W.  Smith.  We  wish  to  call  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Smith  sent  us  this  picture 
purposely  for  this  department;  and  that  he  asks — and 
hopes  to  receive — the  same  kindly  constructive 
criticism  that  so  many  Photo-Era  readers  are  learning 
to  value  highly. 


A Plain  Sky  Not  a Bald  Sky 

Regarding  the  adaptation  of  landscapes  or  marines — 
that  have  what  is  generally  termed  a plain  sky — to 
pictorial  treatment.  The  Amateur  Photographer  makes 
the  following  admirable  comment.  Skies  in  which 
there  are  no  definite  cloud-forms  to  be  seen  are  often 
much  more  suitable  for  a landscape-composition  than 
those  which  have  strongly  marked  masses  of  cumulus  or 
stratus.  The  tendency  of  the  latter,  even  when  they  are 
in  keeping  with  the  landscape,  is  to  be  unduly  assertive, 
whereas  when  they  are  not  in  keeping,  when  there  is 
about  them  any  suggestion  that  the  sky  has  been 
printed  in,  they  need  no  further  condemnation.  A 
“plain  sky”  is  not  a “bald  sky.”  It  must  never  be  a 
mere  blank  white,  nor  should  it  be  alike  in  tone  all  over. 
In  nature,  whenever  there  are  not  local  modifications 
due  to  individual  clouds,  the  sky  at  the  zenith  appears 
much  darker  than  at  the  horizon.  In  toning  down  the 
sky  on  a print,  therefore,  the  shading  should  be  done 
by  keeping  the  bottom  of  the  print  covered,  drawing 
down  the  card  from  the  top  edge  to  the  horizon,  and 
then  raising  it,  moving  it  up  and  down  in  this  way,  so 
as  to  get  the  desired  graduation,  dark  towards  the  top 
and  light  as  it  extends  downwards. 


ON  THE  GROUND-GLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Certain  “Snapped”  Interiors 

The  promiscuous  special  writer,  who  finds  employ- 
ment on  some  daily  paper  or  popular  magazine,  or  is 
independent  of  either,  often  makes  himself  ridiculous 
when  he  strays  into  unfamiliar  fields.  It  is  then  that 
he  exposes  his  ignorance  of  subjects  with  which  he 
should  be  conversant.  Of  course,  it  is  human  to  err 
and  there  is  scarcely  a writer,  however  great,  who  can 
be  regarded  as  absolutely  faultless.  The  object  of  my 
present  temporary  displeasure  is  the  story-writer  who 
breezily  refers  to  the  photograph  of  a certain  personage 
as  “snapped”  in  his  home,  or  of  his  subject’s  study  as 
a “snap.” 

Curiously  enough,  I met  one  of  those  loose-leafed 
chroniclers,  quite  recently,  as  a member  of  one  of  those 
jolly,  promiscuous  groups  of  noon-day  luncheoners 
that  are  a daily  feature  of  nearly  every  hotel-restaurant. 
He  was  narrating  a personal  experience  in  which  his 
kodak  had  figured  quite  prominently.  In  fact,  he  had 
“snapped”  this,  he  had  snapped  that,  and  his  story 
had  become  quite  snappy!  At  last,  I ventured  to  ask 
the  reckless  picture-snapper  how  he  managed  to  snap 
successfully  a group  of  campers  at  dusk.  He  seemed  to 
be  offended  and,  snapping  his  fingers,  he  replied,  “ Why; 
just  like  that!”  Then  I explained  to  the  narrator  the 
impossibility  of  getting  a successful  picture  such  as  he 
had  described. 

“Oh,  well;  if  you  want  me  to  be  exact,  I snapped 
the  camera  to  open  the  shutter  and,  after  waiting  a few 
minutes”— he  meant  seconds — “I  snapped  again,  clos- 
ing it.” 

“And  how  about  the  inside  of  the  log-cabin  you  say 
you  snapped?” 

“That’s  different.  I don’t  see  why,  though  I placed 
the  kodak  on  a table,  snapped  once,  waited  a few  min- 
utes”— I suppose  he  meant  seconds — “then  snapped 
again.  And  yet  the  print  was  perfectly  black,  without 
any  detail.” 

I hadn’t  the  least  desire  to  give  this  stranger  a lesson 
in  photography;  but  for  a good,  clear  exposition  of  the 
term,  snapshot,  I referred  him  to  Mr.  Beardsley’s 
article,  in  June  Photo-Era.  For  this  hint  he  thanked 
me  and  we  parted. 

“Things  Are  Not  Always  What  They  Seem” 

Miss  M.,  advanced  student  at  the  Normal  Art 
School,  was  strolling  one  early  summer  morning — 
whether  July  the  thirst  or  the  fifth,  was  all  the  same  to 
her — along  the  sandy  beach  of  Nahant,  portfolio  under 
arm  and  a No.  2 Brownie  in  hand,  in  quest  of  picture- 
material.  Soon  she  noticed  a poor  woman  watching 
her  four-year-old  baby-boy  about  to  take  a refresh- 
ing morning-bath.  Unencumbered  by  any  raiment, 
whatsoever — open  covenants  openly  arrived  at — the 
youngster  was  splashing  merrily  in  the  gracefully  form- 
ing pools  of  the  incoming  tide.  The  young  artist  no- 
ticed with  rapture  that  the  child  had  a perfect  cupid- 
like  form — with  straight,  plump,  well-rounded  limbs, 
and  dimples  placed  symmetrically  here  and  there.  She 
had  often  drawn  from  models  about  that  age,  but  never 
before  had  she  seen  so  lovely  and  perfect  a specimen  of 
childhood.  Drawing  near,  she  asked  the  mother’s 


permission  to  make  a few  snapshots  of  the  boy  and 
readily  obtained  it.  They  led  the  little  fellow  to  a 
nearby,  secluded  spot,  and  soon  the  artist  was  at  work. 

She  first  took  a rear  view,  showing  beautifully  mod- 
eled anatomy;  then  a side-view  revealing  a sturdy 
little  figure  with  graceful  curves.  When  she  came  to 
take  a front  view,  she  availed  herself  of  a gracefully 
bending  reed-grass  which  she  planted  close  to  one  side 
of  the  cupid-model  and  arranged  to  give  the  proper 
degree  of  inclination.  Satisfied  with  the  composition, 
she  held  her  Brownie  close  to  her  waist,  as  she  had 
done  when  making  the  other  exposures,  and  made  her 
last  snapshot  of  this  interesting  subject. 

When  showing  the  photo-finished  prints  to  her  artist- 
friends,  a few  days  afterwards.  Miss  M.  was  accorded 
words  of  praise  from  every  one.  Professor  C.,  how- 
ever, though  well  pleased  with  the  three  pictures,  seemed 
a little  puzzled  at  the  appearance  of  the  front  view  of 
the  cupid-model.  Holding  this  particular  print  up  for 
the  young  artist  to  see,  he  said,  “What’s  this  blade  of 
grass  doing  across  the  child’s  abdomen?”  Miss  M., 
being  taken  by  surprise,  was  a little  confused  at  first,  but 
managed  to  explain  that  in  arranging  the  pose  she  had 
but  obeyed  a maiden’s  impulse,  her  idea  being  to  use 
the  reed-grass  as  a spontaneous  and  artistic  means  of 
protection.  That  the  accessory  had  failed  in  its  mis- 
sion, she  added,  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
while  the  completed  composition  was  satisfactory  as 
she  had  viewed  it  before  making  the  snapshot,  in  hold- 
ing the  camera  waist -high — a 'point  about  eighteen  inches 
lower  than  her  eyes — she  had  unintentionally  changed 
the  viewpoint. 

The  Heart  of  the  Frenchman 

It  is  sad  for  Americans  to  read  press-reports  of 
certain  misunderstandings  and  even  physical  conflicts 
that  have  happened  in  France  between  native  soldiers 
or  citizens  and  American  soldiers.  Nevertheless,  the 
heart  of  every  true  Frenchman  beats  warmly  in  view  of 
the  truly  friendly  spirit  and  personal  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  American  in  France. 

Every  letter  that  we  have  received  from  France, 
during  the  past  ten  months,  shows  evidence  of  gratitude 
and  admiration.  We  have  before  us  a letter  received 
from  the  editor  of  a French  photographic  journal.  It 
begins  as  follows: 

“It  is  with  pleasure  that  I hasten  to  inform  you  that 
I have  returned  to  civil  life.  For  four  and  one-half 
years  I have  experienced  all  the  phases  of  this  horrible 
war  and,  principally,  in  the  sorely  tried  region  of  Verdun. 
It  was  there  that  I learned  to  know  and  to  appreciate — 
and  fighting  with  them — the  marvelous  and  courageous 
soldiers  who  were  our  allies — the  Americans!  Thanks 
to  their  co-operation  and  to  their  heroism  we  have 
finally  obtained  a definite  victory.  There  is  not  a 
French  soldier  who  will  not  remember  this  during  his 
entire  life.  After  having  been  brothers  in  arms,  on  the 
field  of  battle,  I hope  that  we  shall  be  equally  allied  in 
numerous  affairs  which  are  coming  and  which  will 
still  further  tighten  the  bonds  which  unite  our  two 
countries.” 

This  is  the  true  spirit  that  pervades  the  entire  French 
nation. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  THRIFT 


Whoever  sends  us  a letter  that  we  consider  of  practical 
photo-saving  value,  will  receive  from  us  a three-month 
subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

Practical  Saving-Methods 

Editor  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

When  a glass-measure  is  used  to  hold  developer  it  is 
very  easy  to  give  it  a knock  in  dim  ruby  light.  Con- 
sequently, the  worker  who  must  consider  their  cost  will 
find  a welcome  substitute  in  a small  enameled  or 
“ granite- ware ” cup,  obtainable  at  any  store  dealing 
in  household  furnishings,  in  sizes  from  one-half  to  one 
pint.  The  blue  and  white  finish  is  more  easily  seen  in 
dim  ruby  light  than  the  gray  ware,  though  either  show 
up  better  than  glass.  In  winter  the  cup  is  especially 
valuable,  as  the  developing  solution  can  be  warmed  as 
required  without  danger  of  cracking  the  container. 

W.  S.  Davis. 

Editor  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

The  first  tray  I bought  to  develop  my  films  had  a 
slight  burr  in  the  bottom  of  it  that  scratched  my  films 
badly  and  virtually  ruined  them.  I removed  the  burr; 
but  in  doing  so  I cracked  the  enamel  and  the  tray  soon 
began  to  rust,  necessitating  the  purchase  of  a new  one. 
Even  the  new  tray  had  several  burrs  in  the  bottom  of 
it.  Instead  of  removing  these,  I placed  a drop  of  par- 
affin wax  on  each  burr  and  thus  saved  the  tray  and  my 
films  from  damage. 

Herbert  Ewald. 


Editor  of  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

When  a lot  of  contact  prints  are  placed  in  the  print- 
washer,  usually  some  of  them  are  caught  over  the  out- 
let and  the  result  is  the  darkroom  is  flooded.  The 
remedy  is  to  place  a graduate  in  the  print-washer,  just 
a little  ahead  of  the  outlet,  and  prints  when  floating 
around  will  stick  to  that  and  water  then  can  flow  un- 
hindered through  the  outlet.  When  carrying  a Graflex 
around  in  carrying-case  slung  over  the  shoulder,  it  is 
not  long  before  the  strap  begins  to  “eat”  into  the 
shoulder.  Obtain  a piece  of  felt  about  twice  as  wide  as 
the  strap  and  a little  less  than  an  inch  in  thickness  and 
after  making  two  holes  in  it,  one  at  both  ends,  place  strap 
through  it,  and  then  the  strap  instead  of  “eating”  into 
the  shoulder  sinks  into  the  felt  and  one  does  not  feel 
the  weight  of  the  Graflex  when  carrying  it.  Also  if 
another  loop  is  placed  on  the  case  in  the  middle  of  back 
and  another  strap  passed  through  that  and  around  the 
waist,  it  keeps  the  camera  from  swinging  from  side  to 
side  when  walking.  I have  employed  this  method  on 
many  mountain-trips  and  it  makes  carrying  a Graflex  a 
pleasure.  - 

Kenneth  D.  Smith. 


Editor  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

In  these  days  of  increased  prices  of  materials  of  all 
kinds,  it  may  be  worth  while  for  photographic  workers 


to  practice  economy  with  regard  to  overexposed  prints 
which  are  usually  thrown  away.  Workers  who  are  dis- 
posed to  save  such  prints  will  be  able  to  do  so  by  using 
the  following  method  which  has  been  recommended  by 
R.  Namias. 

Cooking-salt 100  grams 

Water 980  ccm 

Muriatic  acid 20  ccm 

It  is  best  if  the  printing  has  not  gone  too  far  and  if 
the  darkest  parts  of  the  prints  have  not  reached  a de- 
gree where  the  gradations  are  entirely  lost.  The  prints 
should  remain  in  this  bath  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 
They  should  then  be  rinsed  in  running  water  and 
treated  in  the  toning-and-fixing  solution  in  the  usual 
way. 

In  the  case  of  the  prints  that  have  been  greatly  over- 
printed, copper  sulphate  to  the  amount  of  0.5  to  2 
grams  should  be  added  to  the  above-mentioned  bath. 
Reduction  is  the  more  vigorous  or  effective  the  more 
copper  sulphate  is  added.  A solution  containing  copper 
sulphate  is  quickly  exhausted  and  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  strengthen  it  by  the  addition  of  copper 
sulphate.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  reduction  becomes 
prominently  assertive  only  with  the  application  of  the 
toning-and-fixing  solution.  In  conclusion,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  prints,  even  when  they  are  not 
considerably  overprinted,  do  not  acquire  the  tonal 
gradations  by  this  method  of  reduction  which  they 
would  possess  if  printed  correctly  in  the  usual  way. 

John  M.  Stevens. 


Black  Finish  for  Metal  Plateholders 

The  following  method  to  renovate  metal-slides 
which  have  become  scratched  or  rusted  through  wear 
and  tear  will  be  found  to  give  the  metal  a finish  quite 
equal  to  that  of  a new  article,  and  infinitely  superior  to 
an  ordinary  dead-black  paint  so  often  recommended. 

P.  F.  in  The  Amateur  Photographer  goes  on  to  say  that 
he  -.first  cleans  the  slide  with  medium  sandpaper  to 
remove  the  old  enamel  and  then  finishes  it  off  with  a 
fine  emery-cloth.  Taking  a clean,  soft  brush — an 
artist’s  flat  hog-hair  will  do — he  coats  the  slide  with  a 
very  thin  film  of  ordinary  Brunswick  black.  The  coat 
should  be  as  even  as  possible,  and  should  look  like  a 
thin  gold-colored  varnish.  It  is  then  placed  on  one 
side  to  get  tacky;  but  not  dry.  In  the  meantime  he 
wraps  a piece  of  rag  around  the  end  of  an  iron-rod,  ties 
it  on  with  string,  and  dips  it  into  the  paraffin-can. 

Holding  the  slide  in  the  left  hand,  he  lights  the  oiled 
rag  and  smokes  the  metal  thoroughly  by  allowing  the 
tip  of  the  flames  to  blow  across  its  surface.  Two  or 
three  applications  may  be  necessary,  as  the  metal  must 
not  get  hotter  than  the  fingers  can  hold,  and  the  smok- 
ing should  be  continued  till  the  surface  shows  a fine 
matte  even  black.  This  operation  is  best  carried  out 
beneath  a chimney-place,  as  the  powers  that  be  will 
have  something  to  say  about  the  smoke!  The  super- 
fluous soot  is  then  removed  by  a polishing-action  with  a 
tuft  of  cotton,  and  the  metal  will  be  found  to  have  a 
hard,  nearly  matte,  black  finish,  just  what  is  required. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


H.  B. — The  advantage  claimed  for  the  blue 
nitrogen-filled  lamp  in  printing  is  that  the 
light  seems  to  have  greater  actinic  power  than  the 
regular  mazda  lamp.  How  much  more  power  the 
nitrogen  lamp  has  over  the  other  is  a debated 
question,  particularly,  when  such  lamps  are  used  in  the 
average  small  printing-machine.  It  is  usually  best  to 
use  ground-glass  in  the  printing-machine  as  it  diffuses 
the  light  evenly  over  the  picture-space  and  also  dims 
the  filaments  of  the  lamp  so  that  they  are  not  likely 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  sensitive  paper.  About 
a 60-candle-power  light  is  sufficient  for  the  average 
printing-box;  but  there  are  so  many  different  types 
of  lamps  used  to-day  that  in  our  opinion  it  would  be 
better  for  you  to  call  at  some  large  photo-dealers  and 
make  a careful  inspection  of  the  various  types  of 
printing-machines  now  on  the  market.  After  asking 
all  manner  of  questions  and  inspecting  the  machines 
personally,  you  would  be  in  an  excellent  position  to 
know  what  would  fill  your  requirements. 

•J.  H. — With  regard  to  a formula  to  make 
fabric  fire-proof,  we  give  you  the  following  from 
E.  J.  Wall’s  “Dictionary  of  Photography”:  prepare 

following:  water,  two  ounces;  sal-ammoniac,  150 
grains;  boracic-acid,  60  grains;  borax,  30  grains. 
The  article  to  be  fire-proofed  is  boiled  in  this  for  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour;  wrung  out  and  dried.  Another 
formula  is:  water,  two  ounces;  alum,  one  dram;  am- 
monium-phosphate, one  dram;  borax,  two  drams. 

A third  formula  is:  water,  two  ounces;  ammonium 
or  soda  sulphate  (glauber  salt),  one-quarter  ounce; 
boracic-acid,  30  grains;  borax,  30  grains.  The  first 
formula  is  probably  the  best. 

A.  W.  I. — The  uneven  tone  in  your  sepia  prints 
is  possibly  due  not  to  uneven  toning  but  to 
improper  fixing.  If  prints  lie  together  in  the  fixing- 
bath,  and  are  not  properly  separated  and  thoroughly 
fixed,  the  uneven  action  will  not  show  up  until  the 
prints  are  in  the  toning-bath,  and  then  irregularities 
of  tone  may  occur. 

I.  C.  V. — The  cause  of  blistering  is  very  apt 
to  be  old  or  weak  fixing-bath — though  too  abrupt 
changes  in  the  temperature  of  solutions  may  also  be 
responsible.  When  the  blisters  are  only  slight,  it  is  usu- 
ally possible  to  rub  them  down  into  contact  again  when 
the  print  is  nearly  dry.  This  should  be  done  by  cover- 
ing the  print  with  a piece  of  smooth  paper  and  rub- 
bing with  the  finger-tip. 

L.  W.  B. — The  mottled  condition  of  the  sky  in 
your  plates  is  probably  due  to  failure  to  rock 
the  tray  sufficiently  during  development.  When 
this  is  not  done  the  solution  acts  unevenly,  and  such  a 
condition  as  you  describe  is  the  result. 

B.  F.  B. — There  is  hardly  a better  surface  on 
which  to  trim  prints  than  the  film-side  of  an 
old  glass-negative.  It  does  not  dull  the  knife  as 
quickly  as  the  plain  glass,  yet  it  gives  a smooth,  firm 
resistance.  A sharp  knife,  a transparent  square  and  an 
old  negative  make  an  excellent  substitute  for  a more 
elaborate  trimming-board. 

D.  M.  D. — It  is  true  that  extreme  wide-angle 
lenses  seem  to  distort  the  image.  However,  this 
is  in  reality  not  true,  for  a wide-angle  picture  held  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  eye  that  the  plate  was  from 


the  lens  when  the  view  was  taken  will  look  correct  in 
perspective.  Since  it  is  not  pleasant  to  view  a print  at 
only  four  or  five  inches  from  one’s  nose,  it  is  wiser  to 
select  a lens  of  a more-reasonable  focal  length. 

J.  W.  F — It  is  entirely  possible  to  mak^  ani- 
mals take  their  own  pictures.  One  method  is  to 
secure  the  camera  firmly  and  focus  sharply  on  some 
definite  spot — as  the  base  of  a tree.  When  everything 
is  in  readiness,  fasten  a piece  of  meat  or  other  bait  to 
a strong  cord  and  place  it  where  you  wish  the  animal 
to  be.  By  means  of  screw-eyes  or  other  device  the  string 
can  be  carried  to  the  camera  and  so  arranged  that  a 
pull  on  the  string  will  release  the  shutter. 

C.  M.  B. — Frilling  of  films  is  exceedingly 
unusual  as  a rule,  except  in  the  case  of  a few  brands 
which  are  quite  thin.  Most  of  our  American  films  are 
backed  with  an  unsensitized  coating,  which  does  much 
to  prevent  frilling  and  curling.  The  use  of  a fresh  acid- 
alum  fixing-bath  ought  to  prevent  frilling  in  the 
wash-water.  If  not,  a hardener,  such  as  formalin,  may 
be  employed  at  any  stage  of  the  work,  even  after  de- 
velopment and  previous  to  fixing,  if  that  seems  neces- 
sary. The  solution  should  contain  1 ounce  of  formalin 
to  20  ounces  of  water,  in  which  the  film  should  be  im- 
mersed 15  minutes.  Be  sure  that  the  solution  is  dis- 
tinctly alkaline,  as  neutral  and  alkaline  solutions  have 
very  little  hardening-effect.  Of  course,  you  doubtless 
realize  that  a chrome-alum  fixing-bath  has  greater 
hardening-properties  than  one  containing  ordinary 
alum.  Probably,  also,  you  know  of  the  various  hypo- 
eliminators  by  means  of  which  long  washing  in  warm 
water  may  be  avoided.  Of  them  all,  potassium  per- 
manganate is  probably  best. 

W.  J.  W. — Ferricyanide  reducer  usually  causes 
stains  on  prints,  and  is  generally  thought  unsuitable 
for  this  reason.  If  it  must  be  used,  it  should  be  very 
dilute  and  not  allowed  to  get  upon  the  paper  itself,  but 
should  be  applied  with  a brush  to  the  film-side  of  the 
print.  “The  British  Journal  of  Photography  Almanac, 
1917,”  gives  a cyanide  reducer  for  prints  on  page  438, 
but  points  out  that  the  solution  is  very  poisonous  The 
formula  follows : 

Iodine  (10  per  cent  sol.  in 

potass,  iodide  sol.) 30  minims  6 c.c.s. 

Potass,  cyanide  (10  per  cent 

sol.  in  water) 5 minims  1 c.c.s. 

Water 1 ounce  100  c.c.s. 

A.  C.  O. — The  lens  should  always  be  parallel 
to  the  film  or  plate.  A camera-front  that  is  not 
tight  is  apt  to  be  responsible  for  a greater  or  lesser 
amount  of  distortion.  Before  purchasing  a camera  be 
sure  to  examine  carefully  that  portion  of  it  which  holds 
lens  and  shutter.  If  it  leans  forward  or  backward  and 
the  right  and  left  sides  move  easily,  so  that  one  part  of 
the  lens  is  nearer  to  the  film  than  the  other — do  not 
accept  the  camera.  A rigid  front  is  essential  to  success. 

W.  C.  K. — Most  roll-film  and  film-packs  are 
warranted  against  deterioration  from  eight  to 
twelve  months.  The  expiration-date  is  stamped 
plainly  on  every  box,  so  that  with  due  attention  there  is 
little  danger  that  you  may  receive  old  film.  If  the  film 
is  to  be  used  immediately  it  makes  little  difference,  pro- 
vided the  expiration-date  has  not  been  passed. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


Frederick  Frittita  has  a Thrilling  Experience 

One  of  the  members  of  the  progressive  Photographic 
Guild  of  Baltimore  is  Mr.  Frederick  Frittita  who  is 
staff-photographer  of  The  Baltimore  News.  Last  May 
Mr.  Frittita  was  a passenger  on  the  S.S.  Virginian,  which 
caught  fire  off  Smith’s  Point  in  lower  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  became  a total  wreck.  In  leaving  the  burning  ship, 
Mr.  Frittita  carried  his  traveling-bag  and  camera. 
Just  as  he  got  a place  in  one  of  the  lifeboats  it  suddenly 
turned  bottom  up  and  precipitated  him  and  the  other 
occupants,  also  traveling-bag  and  camera,  into  the 
water.  Mr.  Frittita  could  not  swim,  and  for  several 
minutes  he  struggled  desperately  to  remain  afloat. 
Just  as  he  was  about  to  give  up,  an  oar  floated  within 
reach  and  this  enabled  him  to  keep  his  head  above 
water  until  he  was  rescued.  We  regret  the  loss  of 
Mr.  Frittita’s  photographic  outfit;  but  we  are  glad, 
indeed,  that  he  suffered  no  permanently  ill  effects  from 
his  trying  experience. 

The  Bissell  College  of  Photo-Engraving 

Among  the  most  lucrative  activities  in  this  country, 
at  the  present  time,  is  that  of  the  photo-engraver.  An 
efficient  photo-engraver  can  command  a weekly  salary 
of  $50  to  $70,  plus  bonus  and  railroad  transportation 
for  himself,  wife  and  furniture.  The  demand  exceeds 
the  supply.  We  have  been  permitted  to  see  a copy 
of  the  correspondence  between  the  proprietor  of  a photo- 
engraving plant  in  Low-ell,  Mass.,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Employing  Photo-Engravers’  Association  of 
America,  Cleveland,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the 
technical  ability  of  graduates  of  the  Bissell  College 
of  Photo-Engraving,  at  Effingham,  Illinois.  It  appears 
that  the  training  received  by  students  in  this  depart- 
ment is  so  thorough,  that  when  they  are  graduated 
they  have  no  difficulty  to  find  remunerative  positions. 
The  U.  S.  Government  thinks  so  highly  of  the  photo- 
engraving department  of  the  Bissell  College,  that  it 
sends  disabled  soldiers  there  to  learn  this  important 
and  lucrative  trade.  This,  certainly,  is  a splendid  in- 
dorsement. 

Making  the  Most  of  Photo-Era 

Editor  Photo-Era  Magazine;  I have  been  a 
reader  of  your  magazine  but  only  a few  months  and 
have  taken  to  heart  most  of  the  articles  published. 

I might  add  that  I have  been  a camera  enthusiast  for 
a number  of  years;  but  have  only  been  bitten  hard  this 
past  winter.  Being  such  an  amateur,  I always  read 
with  great  interest  the  criticisms  of  “Our  Contributing 
Critics,”  also  “Our  Illustrations.”  From  the  latter,  I 
ahvays  got  some  very  useful  hints  in  picture-composi- 
tion and  processes,  which  prompted  me  to  adopt  some 
system  by  w'hich  I could  look  up  quickly  data  concern- 
ing some  particular  subject  that  I never  before  have 
attempted.  Comparing  my  system  with  that  of  Mr. 
Child,  mentioned  in  the  Editorial  of  the  June  number, 
I am  of  the  opinion  that  mine,  given  below,  is  the  better, 
in  that  it  does  not  mar  my  Photo-Era  by  cutting  it  up 
for  a scrap-book;  neither  will  I buy  a second  number. 

Now-  to  the  point.  I got  an  old  index-book  which  had 
been  lying  idle  for  years  and  as  I come  across  a subject. 


whether  of  great  or  small  interest,  I index  it  in  this 
book,  giving  it  my  own  classification — Outdoor-Genre, 
Still-Life,  Landscape,  etc.,  and  following  with  the  title 
given  by  the  maker,  such  as  “Carlo,”  by  Wm.  E. 
Neuser,  in  June,  is  indexed  as  “Animal-Studies, 
Carlo,  June  1919;  Page  303”  and  then  I index  other 
items  from  “Answers  to  Queries,”  and  “Photographic 
Thrift,”  under  titles  given  in  Photo-Era. 

Now,  some  people  will  say  that  it  is  a lot  of  trouble 
for  nothing;  but  if  they  had  photography  at  heart,  they 
would  derive  the  same  benefit  that  I have.  It  takes 
only  a short  period  of  time  to  index. 

I enclose  an  envelope  which  I had  printed  to  suit  my 
requirements:  it  is  large  enough  to  hold  negatives  for 
my  three  cameras — 334*534  Graflex,  2 34  x 434 
Kodak  and  a V.  P.  Ansco.  Each  negative  is  numbered 
and  indexed,  so  again  I save  a lot  of  time  and  trouble 
when  looking  up  any  negative. 

I thank  Photo-Era  for  benefits  derived,  and  wish  it 
every  success. 

T.  S.  Gordon. 

Flashlight  Accident 

A photographer  of  Raleigh,  N.C.,  may  suffer  the 
loss  of  one  eye  and  his  left  hand  as  a result  of  a bottle 
of  flashlight-powder  exploding  in  his  hand  while  he  was 
attempting  to  make  a flashlight-picture  in  one  of  the 
departments  at  a tobacco-factory.  He  was  working 
with  an  electrical  apparatus  which  was  used  for  igniting 
the  flashlight-powder.  In  attempting  to  pour  some  of 
the  powder  from  a flask  into  the  firing-tray,  a short-circuit 
in  the  wiring  caused  a premature  spark,  which  ignited 
the  powder  in  both  the  tray  and  in  the  bottle. 


The  Kansas  City  Camera  Club 

Now  that  the  peace-treaty  has  been  signed  and  a 
very  representative  group  of  the  membership  has 
returned  from  the  army  and  the  various  war-activities, 
the  Kansas  City  Camera  Club  is  back  in  the  ring,  ready 
for  a year  of  pleasure  and  profit.  A very  material 
step  forward  in  its  career  is  the  adoption  of  plans  for 
brand-new  rooms  for  the  club  with  the  most  up-to-date 
equipment.  The  location  will  be  announced  shortly. 
A renewed  interest  in  photography  seems  to  be  evident, 
and  Kansas  City  is  developing  pictorialists  under  the 
patient  and  intelligent  influence  of  Soft-Focus  Sarbent, 
Dr.  Cordier  and  Val  Mintun.  You  will  hear  from 
Kansas  City  later  in  the  exhibits!  Officers  for  the  year 
1919-1920  are  as  follows:  Dr.  R.  M.  Seibel,  president, 
R.  L.  Welker,  vice-president,  F.  E.  Bredouw,  sergeant- 
at-arms,  and  Dr.  Maclay  Lyon,  secretary-treasurer. 


The  Next  Convention  of  P.  A.  of  N.  E. 

The  next  (annual)  convention  of  the  Photog- 
raphers’ Association  of  New  England  will  take  place  in 
the  Auditorium,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Sept.  8-11. 
Preparations  have  been  made  by  the  committee  for  a 
practical  and  attractive  convention,  but  the  program 
is  not  ready  to  be  announced.  However,  the  photog- 
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raphers  throughout  New  England  and  beyond  its 
confines  may  rest  assured  that  they  will  be  fully  repaid 
for  the  time,  trouble  and  expense  to  travel  to  Springfield 
and  partake  of  the  good  things  that  will  be  provided 
for  them.  Aside  from  the  serious  and  educational 
features  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions,  there 
will  be  amusements  to  satisfy  all,  including  the  usual 
banquet  and  dance,  free  rides  to  Riverside  Park,  out- 
door sports  and  free  organ-concerts  in  the  Auditorium. 
There  will  also  be  exhibits  by  manufacturers  and 
dealers. 

The  principal  officers  of  the  Association  are: — 
William  H.  Manahan,  president,  Hillsborough  Bridge, 
N.H.;  Eugene  A.  Holton,  treasurer,  Boston;  Earl  G. 
Mills,  secretary,  40  Arcade  Bldg.,  Providence,  R.I. 
To  the  last-named  officer  should  be  addressed  any 
requests  for  further  information. 

Professional  Portraiture 

In  response  to  many  earnest  inquiries  regarding  a 
comprehensive  work  on  professional  portraiture,  we 
have  obtained  a supply  of  C.  H.  Hewitt's  book,  in 
two  volumes,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published 
about  ten  years  ago.  Each  volume,  5x7,  about  120 
pages,  is  illustrated  and  contains  a two-page  index. 

The  object  of  the  book,  as  modestly  stated  by  the 
author,  is  an  attempt  to  interest  the  professional  worker 


and  to  lead  him  to  further  study  of  matters  suggested 
here.  The  book  begins  with  the  purely  commercial 
side  of  professional  portraiture,  the  requirements  of  a 
suitable  studio,  its  arrangement  and  management. 
The  conduct  of  the  business,  including  the  reception 
and  treatment  of  customers,  book-keeping,  proofs, 
purchase  of  stock,  publicity,  show-cases,  etc.,  are 
touched  upon,  but  in  a suggestive  rather  than  in  a 
dogmatic  way,  for  the  author — himself  a professional 
portraitist — realizes  that  a studio-proprietor  or  home- 
portrait  worker  must  consider  the  character  of  his 
public  and  local  conditions. 

There  are  chapters  dealing  with  the  use  of  acces- 
sories in  the  studio:  posing,  lighting  and  portraying 
the  customer;  composition  and  expression,  and  the 
avoidance  of  common  errors,  such  as  distortion  caused 
by  inadequate  lenses  or  improper  use  of  apparatus. 
The  illustrations,  from  life  and  from  portraits  by  fa- 
mous painters,  are  representative  and  convincing.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  many  amateur  photographers  are 
eager  to  enter  the  professional  ranks  without  submit- 
ting to  a long  course  of  training — and  there  are  many 
young  professionals  whose  photographic  knowledge  is 
but  superficial  or  elementary — these  two  handy  vol- 
umes will  be  of  great  practical  benefit.  In  any  event, 
a perusal  of  their  contents  will  serve  to  present  ideas  to 
the  worker  that  may  tend  to  improve  his  work,  methods 
or  business.  Price,  two  volumes  $1.50,  postpaid. 
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CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 


There  has  been  a controversy  in  The  New  Statesman, 
a weekly  journal,  on  those  very  controversial  subjects — 
truth  and  beauty.  It  began  with  a letter  from  Mr. 
Clutton-Brock,  and  for  several  weeks  there  have  been 
replies  from  sympathizers  and  non-sympathizers  with 
his  ideas,  and  from  those  who  based  their  arguments 
on  quite  different  foundations,  and  the  old,  old  question 
arose:  what  is  truth,  and  what  is  beauty?  And  what, 
the  reader  naturally  asks,  has  this  to  do  with  photog- 
raphy? We  hasten  to  tell  him  the  connection  is  this: 
that  there  is  to  be  opened  shortly  a one-man  show  at 
the  Camera  Club,  and  it  is  to  be  called  “Truth  and 
Beauty,”  the  idea  having  been  given  by  the  Clutton- 
Brock  correspondence. 

The  photographs  exhibited  will  be  plain,  direct 
prints,  for  it  is  to  be  an  exhibition  of  pure  photography. 
This  is  the  chief  thing  about  it.  There  will  be  no  in- 
sidious combination-printing,  no  sly  masking,  no  tricky 
reducing  and,  above  all,  no  printing-processes  that  give 
the  photographer’s  imagination  unfair  play  and  latitude. 
And  so  far  as  the  seductive  pencil  and  brush  are  con- 
cerned, they  will  be  excluded  completely. 

So  absolutely  straightforward  and  puritanical  is  this 
show  to  be,  that  only  direct  prints  will  be  shown,  not 
even  an  enlargement  or  reduction  will  be  included.  It 
is  to  be  the  real  thing  in  photography — the  truth,  and 
for  beauty  it  relies  on  the  subjects.  It  is  the  truth 
that  must  be  beautiful.  The  prints  will  just  be 
duplicates  of  facts. 

To  photographers  this  must  sound  rather  alarming, 
for  we  have  all  seen  duplicates  of  facts.  We  have  been 
shown  by  our  novice-friends  shocking  travesties  of 
nature  and  human  nature,  for  which  the  only  excuse 
was  that  to  those  who  saw  and  photographed  them, 
they  had  the  glamor  of  beauty.  But  before  we  judge 
this  show  in  advance,  let  us  reveal  by  whom  it  will  be 
held.  The  brave  spirit,  who  in  this  paradoxical  manner 
is  looping  the  photographic  loop,  is  Mr.  Ward  Muir. 
It  was  he  who  has  given  us  this  information — in  con- 
fidence, at  the  moment;  but  by  the  time  this  letter 
reaches  Photo-Era,  the  general  photographic  public 
will  probably  know  all  about  it,  unless  Mr.  Muir’s 
courage  fails  him  at  the  last  moment. 

“Truth  and  Beauty”  is  a challenging  title  for  a show, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  excite  curiosity  and 
great  interest.  We  are  looking  forward  to  it;  for,  as  the 
Clutton-Brock  controversy  has  proved  afresh,  no  one 
cherishes  the  same  conception  of  beauty,  neither  does 
anyone  believe  in  the  absolute  truthfulness  of  the 
camera.  It  is  just  like  Mr.  Ward  Muir  to  do  the  un- 
expected thing  in  this  manner  and  stir  up  the  rather 
calm  photographic  pond. 

He  is  now  collecting  fresh  material  in  one  of  the 
wildest  and  most  picturesque  parts  of  Ireland,  and  will 
probably  arrive  home  this  week  laden  with  negatives 
of  beauty  and  Sinn  Fein  principles. 

Americans  are  the  most  enterprising  and  go-ahead 
people  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  This  is  a truism  that  is 
universally  accepted  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  we 
often  have  the  fact  illustrated  by  letters  f rom  total 
strangers  in  the  States.  They  are  usually  photographic 
letters,  very  often  quite  charming  letters.  But  it  is  the 
indomitable  way  in  which  Americans  will  sit  down  and 
pen  a message  destined  to  travel  halfway  around  the 


earth,  because  they  are  interested  in  some  obscure 
printing-process  or  wish  to  possess  some  particular 
photograph  that  astounds  us.  The  latest  example  of 
this  is  contained  in  a letter  just  received  from  Hoboken. 
N.  J.,  evidently  from  an  enthusiast  for  the  male  nude  in 
photography.  He  asks  if  we  can  supply  prints  on  a 
“non-glossy”  finish  paper,  of  men  and  boys,  in  the  nude, 
ages  ranging  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  cannot,  but  this  is  a detail.  The  point  we 
wish  to  emphasize  is  the  wonderful  head  of  steam  that 
Americans  will  develop  to  carry  even  a small  matter 
like  this  through. 

Mr.  William  A.  Brady,  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  the  Motion-Picture  Industry  of  America 
(a  long  title,  but  not  our  invention),  has  lately  arrived 
in  Europe.  He  is  to  study  kinema-conditions  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  the  main  object  of  his  visit  is 
stated  to  be  “an  international  affiliation  of  the  leading 
kinema-organizations  of  England  and  France  with  the 
National  Association  of  America  for  mutual  benefit." 
What  this  may  lead  to  we  must  not  prophesy ; but  it  is 
very  certain  that  the  branch  of  photography  that  is 
most  alive  and  active  at  the  present  time  is  the  kinema. 
It  has  permeated  every  village,  and  more — it  has  at- 
tracted virtually  every  child  in  every  village,  not  to 
mention  their  elders.  A view  quite  new  to  us  was 
presented  lately  by  a little  cottage-girl  who  was  help- 
ing weed  the  garden.  She  grew  restless  as  it  neared 
5.30  p.m.,  and  on  inquiry  we  found  that  it  was  her 
evening  to  visit  “The  Pictures,”  as  she  called  them. 
Going  further  into  the  matter,  we  gleaned  that  what 
attracted  her  was  the  serial  story,  which  ran  bit  by  bit, 
week  after  week.  “The  Moon-Child”  was  the  at- 
tractive title,  and  our  little  gardener  almost  forgot  her 
eagerness  to  be  off  in  telling  of  the  somewhat  obvious, 
but  quite  thrilling  adventures  of  the  heroine.  It's  the 
story  in  pictures,  easily  comprehended,  that  these 
villagers  like.  Crude  lighting,  distorted  foreshorten- 
ing of  the  close-up  portraits,  the  jumping,  shivering 
image,  none  of  these  things  matter  to  their  unso- 
phisticated minds.  They  are  not  photographers; 
indeed,  most  of  them  probably  do  not  know  that 
photography  has  a hand  in  their  entertainment;  they 
laugh  at  the  jokes,  cry  with  the  heroine,  and  shiver  at 
the  “gory”  parts  of  the  entertainment,  and  are 
ffisthetically  satisfied.  Really,  the  kinema  must  have 
an  enormous  influence  on  the  coming  generation,  and 
should  be  used  not  only  for  their  amusement,  but  for 
their  betterment. 

Mr.  Richard  Kearton,  F.Z.S.  (the  well-known  pho- 
tographer of  wild  nature),  has  been  crossing  swords  with 
a noted  painter  on  the  very  ancient  subject  of  the 
artistic  status  of  photographers.  It  seems  that  the 
painter  objected  to  a popular  photographer  calling 
himself  an  “artist.”  But  what  in  the  world  was  the 
popular  photographer’s  motive  in  running  around 
shouting  such  information  just  when  the  noted  painter 
was  passing?  He  might  be  sure  that  it  would  annoy 
him.  Now,  without  undue  perspicacity  we  foresee  and 
foretell  a “Camera  vs.  Brush”  battle,  widening  and 
growing  deeper  as  the  summer  progresses,  and  we,  dear 
readers,  have  given  you  a glimpse  of  its  very  beginnings. 
And  when  you  hear  echoes  of  the  strife  across  the  waters, 
you,  like  the  writers,  will  probably  wish  that  the  pop- 


ular  photographer  had  kept  his  opinions  of  himself  to 
himself,  or,  at  least,  not  voiced  them  just  when  the 
noted  painter  was  passing.  Personally,  we  think  that 
the  word,  “artist,”  needs  a fifty-year  rest — on  ice,  so 
to  speak — before  ever  it  can  regain  its  proper  value. 
We  have  all  debased  it,  and  your  correspondents  are 
doing  so  still  w£en  they  apply  it  to  the  gratified  village- 
tailor  who  has  neatly  mended  well-worn  war-garments. 
But  at  present,  this  seems  its  only  use. 

Evening  Twilight-Pictures 

In  a recent  issue  of  Kodakery  an  excellent  point  is 
made  of  the  pleasure  of  photography  after  sundown. 
It  sometimes  happens,  especially  when  we  are  away 
from  home,  that  the  only  time  to  photograph  a par- 
ticular scene,  or  a special  effect  in  landscape-lighting, 
comes  during  the  evening-twilight — a time  of  day  that 
few  of  us  utilize  for  picture-making. 

The  fact  that  the  sun  has  set  and  daylight  is  depart- 
ing need  not  bother  us;  if  there  is  daylight  enough  to 
make  an  object  visible,  there  is  light  enough  to  impress 
the  image  of  that  object  on  the  film. 

When  the  light  is  weak  we  make  time-exposures,  and 
in  so  doing  we  subject  the  film  to  the  cumulative  action 
of  light.  The  effect  that  the  cumulative  light  produces 
on  the  film  is  so  much  greater  than  the  effect  it  pro- 
duces on  the  human  eye  that  when  a very  weak  light 
acts  on  a film  for  a long  time  it  will  record,  not  only 
what  we  can  see,  but  also  much  that  we  cannot  see  in 
our  subject. 

Time-exposures,  with  the  camera  on  a tripod,  are 
needed  to  make  twilight-pictures,  and  we  would  suggest 
that  stop  4 on  rectilinear,  or  stop  F/8  on  anastigmat 
lenses  be  used,  and  an  exposure  of  1/5  second  be  given 
at  sunset,  and  a one-second  exposure  at  fifteen  minutes 
after  sunset. 

The  length  of  exposure  must  increase  as  the  twilight 
deepens  until,  near  the  close  of  the  twilight-period,  the 
exposure  needed  will  be  fully  ten  minutes. 

These  suggestions  regarding  exposure  must  not  be 
considered  as  rules,  for  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  work  out  any  convenient  rule  for  twilight- 
work,  because  the  length  of  twilight  varies  during  the 
different  months  and  also  at  different  latitudes.  Our 
suggestions  regarding  exposure  are  based  on  practical 
experience. 

It  is  certain  that  good  results  can  be  obtained  in 
twil  ight-work  with  considerably  longer  exposures  than 
those  we  have  suggested  for  later  than  fifteen  minutes 
after  sunset. 

When  the  largest  stop  is  used  on  single-lens  cameras, 
the  exposures  should  be  about  twice  as  long  as  those 
we  have  mentioned. 

Panoramic  Cameras  as  Supplementary 
Apparatus 

Cameras  of  the  type  of  the  panoram  kodak,  although 
not  at  all  suitable  for  ordinary  hand-camera  work, 
make  a very  useful  addition  to  the  amateur's  equipment 
at  times,  and  enable  pictures  to  be  obtained  which 
otherwise  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question.  Anyone 
going  for  a few  days’  holiday  to  some  place  where  there 
is  a likelihood  of  photograplrc  opportunities,  will  find 
a panoramic  camera  an  interesting  supplementary  ap- 

* The  name  need  not  be  taken  as  indicating  that  its 
use  is  limited  to  panoramas — to  wide  open  stretches  of 
country,  without  anything  much  to  be  seen  in  the  fore- 
ground. In  fact,  such  subjects  are  nearly  as  disap- 
pointing when  made  with  a panoramic  camera  as  they 


are  when  made  with  an  ordinary  one;  and  the  photog- 
rapher soon  learns  that  he  must  study  his  foreground 
quite  as  much  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

The  panoramic  camera,  although  it  will  only  give 
instantaneous  exposures,  is  not  by  any  means  limited 
to  hand-camera  subjects.  The  exposure  which  it  gives  is 
fairly  short,  and  if  there  are  deep  shadows  in  the  fore- 
ground a fully  exposed  film  will  only  be  possible  when 
the  lighting  is  very  good. 

But  if  the  subject  is  one  which  does  not  contain  any 
moving  objects,  the  camera  may  be  put  upon  a tripod 
and  a succession  of  exposures  given  to  it  until  we  are 
quite  sure  that  it  has  received  sufficient.  Of  course, 
great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  move  the  camera  while 
this  is  being  done,  as  the  slightest  movement  would 
involve  a doubling  of  the  image;  but,  although  it 
certainly  requires  care,  it  is  perfectly  possible. 

The  writer  has  panoramic  pictures  which  are  ab- 
solutely sharp  in  every  detail,  although  they  have  had 
over  a dozen  exposures.  Some  of  these  are  groups,  for 
which  the  panoram  is  often  very  useful.  In  such  a case, 
the  group  should  be  arranged  not  in  a straight  line,  but 
in  a curve,  of  which  the  center  is  the  position  of  the 
camera. 

Interiors  are  also  possible  with  the  panoram,  and  in 
the  case  of  comparatively  small  rooms  in  private  houses 
panoramic  pictures  will  often  give  a much  better  idea 
than  an  ordinary  photograph.  Objects  near  the  camera 
are  best  removed,  and  then  repeated  exposures  given 
until  their  aggregate  is  sufficient. 

There  is  one  thing  that  is  of  supreme  importance  in 
all  panoramic  work,  and  that  is  to  have  the  camera 
absolutely  level.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  horizon- 
line, instead  of  being  straight,  will  be  curved,  running 
up  or  down  towards  its  ends,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
the  whole  effect  altogether  false, — not  to  say  actually 
absurd. — E.  N.  Home  in  The  Amateur  Photographer. 


Focusing  With  Vest-Pocket  Cameras 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a decided  tendency  upon 
the  part  of  many  photographers  to  use  the  vest-pocket 
camera  under  conditions  where  its  short  focus  and  large- 
aperture  lens  may  be  employed  at  its  fullest  advantage 
without  recourse  to  stopping  down,  says  the  editor  of 
The  British  Journal.  A short  experience  with  these 
instruments  will  readily  prove  what  a simple  matter 
focusing  really  is.  Even  when  a lens  working  at  F/6  is 
employed,  such  a camera  is  practically  a fixed-focus 
instrument,  as  a simple  depth  of  focus  calculation  will 
readily  prove.  If  a 3-inch  lens  is  employed,  working  at 
F/6,  all  objects  from  about  12  ft.  6 ins.  to  infinity  may 
be  assumed  to  be  sharply  focused,  whereas  a very  slight 
variation  of  the  focusing-scale  will  have  the  effect  of 
giving  fine  definition  over  nearer  and  less  distant 
objects  over  a long  range.  If  the  focusing-scale  is 
accurate,  experience  has  taught  us  that  it  is  far  more 
satisfactory  to  rely  upon  this,  together  with  a direct- 
vision  view-finder  than  upon  examining  the  image  upon 
the  tiny  focusing-screen.  Much  of  our  own  work  has 
been  done  upon  roll-film,  and  we  never  remember 
feeling  the  lack  of  a focusing-screen,  nor  were  the  neg- 
atives anything  to  complain  of  as  regards  sharpness. 


A Photographic  Voice 

“I  asked  papa  to  let  me  go  abroad  and  develop  my 
voice.” 

“What  did  he  say?” 

“He  said  it  was  overdeveloped  now.” 
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RECENT  PHOTO-PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  following  patents  are  reported  exclusively  for 
Photo-Era  Magazine  from  the  patent-law  offices  of 
Norman  T.  Whitaker,  Whitaker  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.,  from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the  patents  may 
be  obtained  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  stamps.  The 
patents  mentioned  below  were  issued  from  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  during  the  month  of  May,  the  last 
issues  which  have  been  disclosed  to  the  public. 

Harvey  L.  Boyer  of  Philadelphia  has  been  issued 
patent.  No.  1,305,585,  titled  camera. 

A Toy  Camera  has  been  patented  as  No.  1,305,807, 
by  Alva  L.  Kerr  of  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio. 

Louis  H.  Tolhurst  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  has 
invented  a Camera  for  aircraft,  patented  as  No. 
1,305,841. 

Colored  Image  and  Process  of  Producing  the  Same, 
patent  No.  1,305,962,  has  been  issued  to  John  I.  Crab- 
tree of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  assignor  to  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Joseph  Becker  of  Washington,  D.C.,  was  granted 
patent.  No.  1,305,984,  on  Finder  for  a Photographic 
Camera. 

A Method  of  Graduating  Range-Finders  has  been 
invented  and  patented  by  Frank  Twyman  of  London, 
England,  assignor  to  Adam  Hilger,  Limited,  London, 
England,  patent  being  No.  1,306,320. 

Patent,  No.  1,306,958,  on  Photographic  Objective, 
has  been  issued  to  Charles  W.  Frederick  and  Frank  E. 
Ross  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  assignors  to  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Willis  E.  Phillips  of  Collbran,  Colorado,  has  been 
issued  a patent  entitled  Camera-Attachment.  The 
patent  is  No.  1,307,598.  and  has  been  assigned  to 
Douglas  Henry  Saville,  Toronto,  Canada. 

What  Film  Does 

lx  these  progressive  days,  many  of  us  are  jarring 
loose  from  ideas  to  which  we  had  clung  all  too  long,  says 
Studio-Light  editorially.  We  have  learned  that  a thing 
is  not  good  enough  so  long  as  there  is  something  better 
— we  have  come  to  have  convictions  and  the  courage  to 
act  upon  them. 

In  photography  just  now,  the  one  big  thing  that  is 
better  is  film.  Without  film  the  motion-picture 
history  of  the  war  would  not  have  been  possible,  the 
wonderful  machine-gun  camera  could  not  have  been 
used  to  make  expert  marksmen  of  our  aviators  and  the 
automatic  cameras  with  which  a battle-area  or  a large 
city  can  be  photographically  mapped  in  a few  hours 
would  never  have  been  developed. 

We  could  mention  other  unusual  accomplishments 
which  owe  their  success  to  film,  but  the  one  big  thing 
to  the  professional  photographer  is  the  fact  that  film 
has  broadened  his  particular  field  of  operations — has 
not  only  enabled  him  to  do  his  practical,  every-day 
task  and  do  it  better,  but  has  made  practical  many  of 
the  things  that  have  always  been  stumbling-blocks  to 
the  ambitious  and  progressive  workman. 

It  is  not  possible  to  go  ahead  so  long  as  we  stand  still, 
and  so  far  as  any  really  noteworthy  progress  in  the 
manufacture  of  negative-making  material  is  concerned, 
portrait-photography  has  been  at  a standstill  for  the 
last  thirty  years  or  more. 


The  greatest  real  advance  of  late  years  has  been  in 
motion-pictures.  You  have  only  to  sit  through  a 
modern  high-grade  screen  production — to  see  it  with 
the  eyes  of  a student  or  an  artist,  seeking  inspiration — 
to  convince  yourself  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  same 
photography  that  you  practice. 

Forget  the  story,  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the 
motion-picture  operator  who  made  those  pictures  and 
ask  yourself  if  you  could  duplicate  them  on  plates. 
Some  of  them — yes,  most  of  them — the  unusual  ones, 
the  ones  that  strike  you  as  being  marvelously  clever 
and  bold  and  attractive — no.  You  couldn’t  do  it  with 
plates — you  can  do  it  with  film.  It's  being  done  every 
day. 

We  said,  the  greatest  advance  had  been  in  motion- 
pictures — we  meant  the  greatest  advance  until  the 
introduction  of  Portrait  Film.  Portrait  photographers 
are  doing  wonderful  things  on  film.  There  is  more 
variety  to  their  work — to  their  lighting  and  posing. 
More  realism,  because  portraits  are  being  made  under 
more  natural  conditions,  in  the  home,  and  by  duplicat- 
ing home-conditions  in  the  studio. 

Those  who  have  been  photographed  in  their  own 
homes  wonder  why  home-portraiture  was  not  thought 
of  long  ago.  It  was  thought  of  and  was  practiced,  but 
you  know  with  what  success.  The  light  was  invariably 
so  harsh  that  the  home  had  to  be  made  over  into  a 
studio.  Even  with  artificial  light,  contrasts  were  so 
great  that  the  light  had  to  be  greatly  diffused. 

You  couldn’t  explain  this  to  a customer  who  lives 
in  a modern  home  that  is  properly  lighted.  The  light 
is  only  harsh  to  the  photographic  material  that  is  not 
capable  of  recording  light  of  ordinary  brilliancy.  The 
rays  of  light  penetrate  the  emulsion  of  a glass-plate, 
but  when  they  are  strong  enough  to  penetrate  the  glass, 
they  immediately  run  wild.  They  spread  in  every 
direction — are  reflected  back  upon  the  under-side  of 
the  emulsion,  overlap  and  destroy  the  records  of  other 
rays  which  would  otherwise  record  detail.  The  result  is 
harshness. 

If  you  do  not  make  home-portraits,  don’t  blame  the 
home — don't  say  that  the  conditions  are  too  difficult — 
use  film.  It  is  in  the  difficult  lightings,  the  unusual 
conditions  both  in  the  home  and  in  the  studio,  that 
film  shows  its  superiority. 

If  you  think  there  is  nothing  new  in  photography  it  is 
only  because  you  have  exhausted  those  ideas  which 
were  based  on  the  necessity  to  modify  ordinarily  bril- 
liant light.  Throw  the  screens  open,  let  in  the  light, 
even  sunlight,  and  you  have  at  hand  as  many  new  ef- 
fects as  you  can  conceive. 

There  is  something  new  in  photography — something 
worth  adopting,  because  its  advantages  are  basic. 
Glass  placed  limitations  on  the  photographer’s  work — 
film  removes  them. 


At  the  Club’s  Annual  Show 

Fuzzy  (at  the  club’s  annual  show) — “Seems  to  me 
I’ve  seen  this  ‘Early  Spring’  of  Fogg’s  before.” 

Wuzzy — -“Shouldn’t  wonder!  It’s  the  same  one  he 
exhibited  a year  ago  as  ‘Late  Autumn.'  ” 
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WITH  THE  TRADE 
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An  American  Shutter  in  England 

Among  the  products  that  owe  their  origin  to  Ameri- 
can skill,  practicability  and  excellence  of  workmanship, 
that  are  taken  up  in  Great  Britain  with  enthusiasm,  is 
the  Ilex  Shutter  manufactured  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Not  only  has  this  style  of  photographic  shutter  many 
admirers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  it 
enjoys  great  favor  among  professional  and  amateur 
photographers,  of  Great  Britain,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  every  photographic  product,  appliance  and  de- 
vice of  American  origin. 

The  Gray  Patent  Sustained 

The  validity  of  the  Gray  Patent  covering  Mirror- 
Condensors  is  sustained,  and  an  injunction  recently 
recorded  in  the  U.  S.  Federal  Court  restrains  infringers 
from  further  manufacture  and  sale  of  such  reflectors. 

Mirror  Condensors  are  made  only  by  R.  D.  Gray 
and  sold  by  the  photo-trade  under  the  Parallax  Trade 
Mark. 

Four-in-One  Folding  Photo-Corners 

There  are  many  methods  and  devices  to  fasten 
photographs,  greeting-cards  and  postcards  into  albums 
or  on  mounts.  Among  the  best  is  the  new  Four-in-One 
Folding  Photo-Corner  distributed  by  the  Henry  Finch 
Engraving  Company,  7 Hudson  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
It  is  made  in  black,  white,  sepia,  blue  and  gray,  is  neat- 
looking, durable  and  backed  with  very  strong  glue. 
It  is  sold  in  packets  of  one  hundred  at  ten  cents  in  the 
United  States  and  at  fifteen  cents  in  Canada. 


New  Bass  Catalog  and  M.  P.  Supplement 

Amateur  and  professional  photographers  will  be 
much  interested  in  the  new  catalog  and  motion-picture 
supplement  issued  by  the  Bass  Camera  Company,  109 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  There  are  many 
still-  and  motion-picture  equipments  listed  that  will 
appeal  to  the  careful  purchaser;  and  we  are  assured 
that  the  Bass  policy,  “A  sale  is  not  a sale  until  the 
customer  is  satisfied,”  is  very  much  in  force.  The 
edition  of  the  motion-picture  supplement  is  limited. 
Those  who  wish  to  obtain  a copv  should  write  without 
delay. 

Elementary  Photographic  Chemistry 

For  a long  time  there  has  been  an  imperative  demand 
for  a small,  compact,  authoritative  and  non-technical 
booklet  on  photographic  chemistry.  Amateur  and 
professional  photographers  will  find  that  the  booklet 
“Elementary  Photographic  Chemistry,”  issued  re- 
cently, free  of  charge,  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany, contains  a clear,  accurate  and  simple  exposition 
of  the  fundamentals  of  practical  photographic  chemis- 
try. Moreover,  it  includes  formulae,  instructions  with 
regard  to  preparing  solutions  and  simple  methods  to 
make  chemical  tests.  This  booklet  performs  a laudable 
service  in  the  dissemination  of  photographic  in- 
formation. 


Sample  Copies  of  Photo-Era 

In  the  past,  we  have  always  been  glad  to  send  sample 
copies  of  Photo-Era  in  response  to  requests.  To-day, 
conditions  over  which  we  have  no  control,  have  com- 
pelled us  to  discontinue  this  practice.  In  compliance 
with  governmental  regulations  with  regard  to  paper- 
conservation,  we  print  enough  copies  of  Photo-Era  to 
meet  the  demands  of  paid  subscribers,  photo-dealers, 
advertisers,  news-agencies,  and  no  more. 

Requests  for  sample  copies  cannot  be  honored  unless 
they  are  accompanied  by  twenty  cents  in  stamps. 
Perfect  copies  of  Photo-Era  will  be  sent  promptly, 
postpaid,  in  response  to  all  such  requests. 

Please  Write  Your  Name  Legibly 

The  importance  of  writing  one’s  name  clearly,  par- 
ticularly in  matters  of  business,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  several  governmental  departments  require  abso- 
lutely that  the  signature  to  any  order,  document, 
requisition  or  communication  be  typewritten.  The 
necessity  of  this  ruling  is  obvious. 

Photo-Era  has  among  its  files,  awaiting  attention,  a 
number  of  letters,  orders  and  photographs,  many  of 
the  latter  having  been  entered  in  several  of  our  com- 
petitions. LTnfortunately,  the  names  of  the  senders 
are  written  so  hurriedly,  or  with  the  intention  to  pre- 
serve a characteristic  signature,  as  to  be  entirely  illegi- 
ble— except  to  the  signers  themselves. 

Moral:  be  reasonable,  when  certain  of  your  com- 
munications remain  unanswered;  or,  to  ensure  atten- 
tion, typewrite  your  signature! 

Ammonia  with  Pyro-Soda 

A photographer  who  used  an  old  pyro-soda  de- 
veloper found  it  very  slow  in  action,  and  the  negatives 
finally  obtained  were  thin  and  lacking  in  detail.  Ac- 
cording to  The  Amateur  Photographer  this  worker 
added  some  ammonia  to  the  developer  and  the  results 
were  much  better.  This  led  him  to  wonder  if  there  was 
any  advantage  in  always  making  such  an  addition. 
The  obvious  conclusion  is  that  his  soda-solution  had  so 
deteriorated  as  to  have  become  almost  inert:  though  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  how  such  a change  had  arisen,  as 
the  carbonate  is  the  ingredient  least  likely  to  change. 
The  carbonate  was  no  longer  properly  performing  its 
function  as  an  accelerator  and  was  allowing  the  pyro  to 
reduce  the  silver-bromide  to  the  metallic  state.  By 
adding  ammonia  he  was  simply  providing  another  well- 
known  accelerator,  and  one  that  was  formerly  very 
popular.  If  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  no  longer  in  good 
working-order  in  the  solution,  the  developer  will  not 
work  properly.  If  it  is  the  sulphite  of  soda  that  has 
lost  its  efficacy,  it  will  no  longer  perform  its  duty  of 
keeping  the  image  and  the  gelatine  clean  and  free  of 
undue  stain.  The  whole  matter  is  an  object  lesson  in 
the  importance  of  having  some  knowledge  of  the 
purpose  of  each  of  the  constituents  of  such  a developer. 
Pyro,  carbonate,  sulphite,  and  — if  present  — potas- 
sium bromide,  each  has  its  separate  function,  and  the 
failure  of  any  one  to  do  its  particular  share  of  the 
work  will  inevitably  affect  the  results. 
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Pyro  Stock-Solutions 

We  all  like  to  try  different  brands  of  plates,  at  least 
until  we  have  settled  on  two  or  three  brands  best  suited 
to  our  needs.  Also  it  is  conceded  to  be  good  advice  to 
use  the  developer  recommended  by  the  plate-maker. 
To  follow  this  advice  it  would  be  necessary,  in  the' case 
of  pyro  developer,  to  make  up  several  different  sets  of 
stock-solutions.  Each  manufacturer  gives  different 
proportions,  whereas,  one  set  of  stock-solutions  would 
do  if  we  knew  just  what  proportions  to  use  for  each 
brand  of  plates. 

FACTORS 

Multiply  each  factor  by  number  of  ounces  of 
completed  developer  wanted.  This  gives  the  number 
of  drams  to  take  of  each  stock-solution.  Add  quantity 
sufficient  of  water  to  make  up  to  required  amount. 
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10%  solution  Potassium  Bromide,  10MM.  = 1 gr.  KI  = 
Potassium  Iodide. 

Example: — If  20  ounces  of  Watkins  Thermo  Tank 
developer  is  wanted,  take  4 drams  A-4,  6 drams  B-8, 
9 drams  C-8  and  4 grs.  or  40  minims  Bromide.  Add 
water  to  make  20  ounces. 

The  pyro  stock-solutions  A-4,  B-8,  and  C-8  do  this 
by  means  of  multiplying  factors,  and  they  give  the 
exact  proportions  for  six  different  developers.  There 
is  a slight  difference  in  the  amount  of  preservative  used 
in  Watkins’  and  Cramer's  which  is  negligible. 

Any  quantity  of  developer  may  be  made  up,  to  just 
fill  tank  or  tray  and  no  more. 

PYRO  488 


f Sodium  Bisulphite 6.59  grs. 

A-4  { Pyro 32  “ 

l Water Q.S.  1 oz. 

gg  / Sodium  Sulphite 64  grs. 

/Water Q.S.  1 oz. 

P e / Sodium  Carbonate 64  grs. 

Water Q.S.  1 oz. 


A-4  stock-solution  contains  4 grs.  Pyro  to  1 dr.;  B-8 
contains  8 grs.  to  each  dram,  the  number  in  each  case 
representing  the  number  of  grains  of  salt  contained  in 
each  dram  of  stock-solution.  This  makes  it  easy  to 
figure  out  the  number  of  grains  of  developing  agent  to 
the  ounce  of  water.  Q.S.  = Quantity  sufficient. 


After  deciding  on  the  developer  best  suited  to  our 
requirements,  include  on  the  label  of  each  bottle  of 
stock-solution  the  number  of  drams  and  quarter  drams 
to  take,  to  make  enough  developer  to  fill  tank  or  tray. 

Frederick  B.  Taylor. 


Sulphide-Toning  Modifications 

Some  years  ago  in  our  “Trade-Notes”  we  suggested 
a method  to  obtain  sepia  tones  by  the  sulphide-bath 
which  were  colder  than  those  usually  produced  on 
bromide  and  gaslight-papers.  The  results  have  proved 
so  satisfactory  in  our  own  work  that  we  are  eager  that 
our  new  business-friends  should  give  their  attention  to 
the  method.  The  only  difference  in  procedure  to  the 
ordinary  bleach  and  sulphiding  is,  first  of  all,  to  place  the 
black  prints  in  a solution  of  Sodium  or  Ammonium 
Sulphide,  wash,  bleach  and  sulphide  as  usual. 

For  good  sepia-tones — without  any  trace  of  yellow — 
on  gaslight-prints  this  method  is  ideal.  The  fixed  and 
washed  prints  are  immersed  in  the  following  solution 
for  five  minutes : — 


Liquid  Ammonium  Sulphide 1 oz. 

Water 40  ozs. 

or  in  Sodium  Sulphide  1 oz.  Water  . 40  ozs. 


Very  little  change  takes  place.  In  this  bath  a part  of  the 
silver  is  converted  into  sulphide.  The  prints  should  be 
well  washed  and  bleached  in  the  usual  manner;  but 
it  will  be  found  that  the  image  will  not  bleach  out  so 
completely  as  usual.  When  bleached  and  washed, 
the  prints  are  placed  in  the  sulphide-bath,  and  washed 
as  usual.  We  prefer  the  ammonium-sulphide  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  sodium-salt  owing  to  its  being  more  stable 
and  not  so  erratic  in  action. 

Another  method  to  obtain  fine  tones  is  to  bleach  the 
prints  in  the  usual  ferricyanide-bromide  solution  and 
wash  well.  By  putting  the  prints  into  a weak  developer 
— amidol  or  M.  Q.  diluted  with  about  five  times  its 
bulk  of  water — the  black  image  reappears  and  gradually 
gains  in  strength.  By  carrying  the  development  at 
this  stage  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent,  tones  from  warm- 
brown  to  brown-black  can  be  obtained.  The  prints  are 
then  rinsed,  placed  in  the  usual  sulphide-solution  and 
washed.  The  principle  here  is  the  blending  of  a black- 
silver  image  with  the  usual  sulphide-tone  image,  hence 
the  variety  of  tones  obtainable  by  controlling  the 
degree  to  which  the  prints  are  developed  after  bleach- 
ing.— Rajar  Limited. 

Why  Prints  are  Not  Returned 

Photo-Era  has  a large  collection  of  prints  that  are 
waiting  to  be  returned  to  their  owners.  The  reasons 
for  this  sad  state  of  affairs  are  as  follows: 

First,  absence  of  name  and  address  on  the  prints  of 
sender. 

Second,  failure  of  senders  to  provide  any  or  sufficient 
postage  for  their  return. 

Third,  failure  to  indicate  why  they  were  sent,  or, 
rather,  no  advice  has  been  received  by  Photo-Era. 

Fourth,  prints  that  receive  Honorable  Mention  re- 
main the  property  of  Photo-Era,  according  to  the 
rules  which  are  stated  plainly  in  every  issue,  together 
with  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  returned  to 
senders. 

If  this  meets  the  eye  of  those  who  are  in  the  dark  re- 
garding the  fate  of  their  prints,  will  they  kindly  com- 
municate with  the  Publisher,  and  they  shall  be  en- 
lightened promptly. 
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QMmugh  a 

Bausch  gf'lpmb  Tessar 


Bausch  & Lomb  Tessa  r II B,  f.6.3.  Good 
sunlight , stop  f 8.  One  two-hundredth 
of  a second.  From  contact  print  on 
2 Y2  x 4%  negative.  No  retouching. 


HE  thinks  he  walks  well  ! 

But  the  fast  Anastigmat 
— the  Bausch  & Lomb  Tessar 
II  B,  f.  6.3  or  I C,  f.  4.5,  reg- 
isters the  infant  unsteadiness, 
the  uncertainty  that  lasts  only 
days  or  weeks — and  never  comes 
again. 

Years  hence  he  and  his  parents 
will  know  anyhow  that  he  must 
have  walked  that  way  once.  And 
then  come  the  priceless  pictures 
that  prove  it. 


It  takes  Tessar  speed  and  defini- 
tion to  get  every  shade  of  ex- 
pression, the  twist  of  each  little 
hair,  the  poise  of  a foot,  the  gesture 
of  a hand  or  finger,  the  sparkle 
of  the  baby  eye — all  blurlessly 
and  fully  timed. 

Everybody’s  baby  is  worth  all 
that  an  Anastigmat  will  get  of 
him — yes,  they’re  worth  all  that 
these  marvel  Tessars  only  will 
do.  Get  one — and  get  his  sum- 
mer antics. 


Bausch  b’  lomb  Optical-  (o. 

622  ST.  PAUL  STREET,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  • CHICAGO  • SAN  FRANCISCO  • WASHINGTON 

Lending  American  Makers  of  Photographic  Lenses , Microscopes , Projection  Apparatus 
(Ba/opticons),  Ophthalmic  Lenses  and  Instruments,  Photo-micrographic  Apparatus 
Range -finders  and  Gun-sights  for  Army  and  Navy  .Searchlight  Reflectors,  Stereo- 
Prism  Binoculars , Magnifiers  and  Other  High-Grade  Optical  Products. 
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You  Can  Now  Buy 

Monomet 

The  Economical  Developer 

at  a price  which  will  enable  you  to  save  money. 

MONOMET  has  always  been  an  economical 
developer  for  the  reason  that  it  possesses  great 
energy,  keeps  well  and  yields  prints  of  excep- 
tional quality  and  beauty. 

MONOMET  develops  in  the  same  time  as 
Metol  and  gives  the  same  characteristic  rich- 
ness, with  a tendency  to  slightly  more  brilliancy. 

MONOMET  has  been  tried  out  thoroughly  in 
comparison  with  other  modern  developers  and 
its  results  are  unquestionably  superior.  For 
sepias  or  for  black-and-whites  Monomet- 
developed  prints  are  identical  with  those 
produced  with  Metol. 

REVISED  LIST  PRICES,  EFFECTIVE  JUNE  23,  1919 


One-pound  container  - - - - $20.00 

Half-pound  container  - - - 10.10 

Quarter-pound  container  - - 5.10 

One-ounce  container  - - - - 1.35 


ANSCO  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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Architecture  of  the  Renaissance 

EDWARD  LEE  HARRISON 


■HE  Renaissance!  Age  of  romance, 
black  art  and  chivalry!  The  m ists 
of  legend  swirl  and  eddy,  rising  ever 
and  anon  to  disclose  a flashing  vi- 
! sion.  Here,  it  is  a monastery,  gray 
and  silent  upon  a bleak  and  snow-swept  hill,  with 
the  shivering  monks  going  silently  about  their 
daily  drudgery.  Anon  we  see  a baronial  castle, 
turreted  and  embattled,  with  a glittering  train  of 
knights  and  ladies  issuing  from  the  grim  port- 
cullis intent  upon  hawk  and  hound,  and  over 
their  heads  we  catch  the  glint  of  the  sun  from  the 
watchman’s  headpiece,  and  glimpse  the  flash  of 
color  thrown  by  the  blowing  pennons  on  the 
keep. 

Monk  and  prelate,  soldier  and  knight — each 
hated  the  other  and  his  mode  of  life.  Possibly  at 
no  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  do  we  see  such 
grinding  poverty  and  cruel  laws,  balanced  against 
such  wanton  luxury  and  such  fantastic  chivalry. 
The  Renaissance  fused  their  interests  and  began 
the  awakening  which  led  to  an  abatement  in  the 
hard  lot  of  the  serf,  an  increase  in  the  comfort  of 
the  craftsman,  and  which — as  some  think — will 
one  day  terminate  in  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Men  were  no  longer  content  to  sit  in  a darkened 
hall,  half  choked  by  the  smoke  from  chimneyless 
fires  and  shivering  in  the  draft  from  unglazed 
windows.  The  law  increased  in  power,  and  with 
it  a sense  of  security  in  the  ownership  of  property 
was  felt  and  this  encouraged  the  expenditure  of 
gold  upon  the  home. 

Then,  men  began  to  think  upon  beauty  of 
design  in  addition  to  comfort,  and  there  arose  a 
line  of  artists  who,  disregarding  in  part  the 
classical  traditions,  built  boldly  upon  them  or 
above  them,  and  designed  architecture  upon 
original  lines.  Their  names  are  legion,  their 
work  in  many  cases  obscured  by  the  ages.  A few 
of  the  greater  lights  alone  pierce  the  darkness. 
Michelangelo,  Vignola,  Palladio,  Wren,  we  know 
their  names  and  a half-score  more;  but  their 
work,  except  in  a few  instances,  has  perished. 


Yet,  its  influence  is  felt,  and  we  build  to-day 
upon  the  architectural  framework  that  they 
established.  Possibly  no  style  of  architecture 
to-day  is  more  often  misquoted  or  chosen  than 
that  of  the  Renaissance-period  and  this  fault  is 
not  confined  to  the  amateur.  Experienced  de- 
signers will  disagree  upon  the  periods  of  design, 
and  that  not  infrequently.  The  general  trend  of 
such  modern  designs  is  undoubtedly  Italian  in 
character.  The  towering  genius  of  Michelangelo 
centered  the  Renaissance-period  in  Italy  although 
the  movement  was  universal  in  character. 

The  popular  "Italian  Villa,”  of  which  our 
country  estates  are  so  enamored,  is  typical  of  the 
fact.  The  style  is  of  universal  application;  but 
the  residence  use  is  at  present  most  common. 
The  somewhat  elaborate  character  of  much  of  the 
material  may  be  in  part  responsible  for  this;  but 
it  is  a fact  that  few  satisfactory  monumental 
buildings  have  been  evolved  in  pure  Renaissance- 
style.  Of  course,  the  Italian  garden  must  re- 
ceive its  due,  and  this  favors  also  the  residence- 
work. 

The  photography  of  Renaissance-architecture 
offers  many  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  the 
mongrel  nature  of  many  of  the  so-called  periods 
is  confusing,  and  the  white  effects  so  widely 
copied  from  the  Italian  are  quite  trying.  The 
salvation  of  the  matter,  so  far  as  residence-work 
is  concerned,  lies  in  the  relief  offered  by  foliage 
and  garden-settings.  This  has  saved  many  a 
whited-sepulcher-effeet,  and  when  assisted  by  a 
ray-filter  and  a sky  filled  with  clouds,  it  has  been 
known  to  produce  both  effects  and  dollars. 

In  some  public-building  work,  particularly  if 
brickwork  is  prominent,  the  effect  is  not  so  bad. 
The  elaborate  nature  of  much  of  the  ornament, 
the  abundant  relief  and  the  involved  nature  of  the 
shadow-work,  make  good  photograph-material. 
The  one  we  fear  is  the  plain,  white  marble- 
fagade  with  about  two  bas-relief  panels  of  the 
same  material.  This  kind  requires  native 
ingenuity  and  a lot  of  lucky  shadows.  Once  we 
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waited  around  a memorial  art-building  for  half  a 
day,  waiting  for  some  good-natured  trees  to  cast 
their  friendly  shadow-mantle  over  its  glaring 
walls;  but  we  obtained  the  order,  so  that  it  was 
worth  the  trouble. 

Light  and  shade  are  the  stock  in  trade  of  the 
photographer;  yet  a cloudy,  bright  day  when  the 
light  searches  every  angle  of  the  moldings  and 
ornaments  of  the  buildings  and  garden-pieces,  is 
most  favorable  of  all  for  this  style.  Wiry  sharp- 
ness is  desirable  in  much  of  the  work,  and  a good 
group  of  griffons,  lions  or  other  mystic  monsters, 
well  set  off  against  a good  background  or  a 
stormy  sky,  will  tickle  the  fancy  and  the  artistic 
palate  of  many  a prospective  client. 

Once  there  was  an  exceedingly  flat,  white 
marble-fac;adc  owned  by  an  old  gentleman  of 
great  wealth,  and  there  were  many  poor  pho- 
tographers who  essayed  to  make  a photograph 
thereof  which  they  could  sell  to  the  owner.  They 
could  make  the  photograph  without  difficulty, 
but  they  failed  on  the  second,  and — to  the 
photographers, — most  important  part.  Well, 
there  was  an  amateur  in  the  same  town  who  was 
experimenting  with  some  ray -filters;  and  one 
day  a storm-cloud  that  he  wanted  appeared  just 
over  the  aforementioned  house  just  as  he  walked 
past.  He  made  an  exposure  of  the  cloud,  house 
and  all.  One  of  the  aforesaid  poor  photographers 
developed  the  amateur’s  film,  enlarged  the  same 
and  sold  it  to  the  old  gentleman  who  owned  the 


house  under  the  cloud,  and  collected  the  shekels 
therefor.  We  forget  what  the  amateur  received 
for  his  film,  but  it  was  not  very  much,  and  he 
had  to  take  it  out  in  trade,  at  that.  We  know, 
because  we  were  “him ! ” That  may  not  be  good 
grammar;  but  it’s  life. 

As  to  interiors,  the  richly  carved  and  paneled 
architecture  of  the  Renaissance  offers  unlimited 
opportunity  to  the  artist.  The  number  of  con- 
soles, dadoes,  panels,  fluted  columns,  gargoyles 
and  such  that  can  be  crammed  into  a room  of 
average  size  is  little  short  of  marvelous.  Yet 
with  a wide-angle  lens  and  a 500-watt  blue 
nitrogen-lamp,  a man  may  make  a living  out  of 
the  matter.  We  have  found  the  lamp  better 
than  the  flash,  especially  if  the  lady  of  the  house 
is  at  home.  With  a good  roll-film  instrument 
with  a wide-angle  lens,  one  is  able  to  do  good 
work,  and  it  is  more  portable  than  the  plate- 
outfit.  Of  course,  a reflector  is  required  for  the 
mazda  lamp;  but  it  can  be  a white-linen  collap- 
sible one,  and  the  tripod  needed  is  the  smallest 
that  money  can  buy. 

Possibly,  the  most  pleasurable  feature  of  the 
photography  of  Renaissance-architecture,  as 
handled  by  our  American  designers,  relates  to 
the  garden  and  landscape  architecture.  Here, 
the  imagination  and  taste  of  the  artist  are  less 
hampered  than  in  the  building  proper.  The 
photographer  will  find  in  these  features  the  ma- 
terial to  work  up  many  beautiful  studies.  The 
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architect  and  the  designer  of  the  grounds  and 
gardens  will  demand  well-studied  views  of  the 
entire  estate,  as  well  as  of  the  main  building. 
Shrubbery,  vases,  walks  and  drives,  statuary, 
fountains  and  pools,  rest-houses,  arbors  and  per- 
golas— all  will  tax  the  equipment  and  ingenuity 
of  the  artist.  Many  owners  have  a favorite 
“vista”  they  wish  featured.  We  have  never 
yet  found  a satisfactory  definition  for  this  word; 
but  according  to  our  experience  it  may  be  any- 
thing, from  a concrete-drive  between  two  rows 
of  beech-trees,  to  a footpath  over  the  hills,  with 
a red  cow  in  the  distance.  At  any  rate,  it  must 
be  photographed. 

White  statuary  nestling  cozily  amidst  green 
shrubbery  is  frequently  provocative  of  much 
strong  language,  as  also  is  colored  mosaic  and 
faience  work,  especially  when  the  predominating 
colors  are  yellow  and  blue,  and  the  designer  in- 
sists on  bringing  out  “that  little  bit  there  in  the 
center.”  In  such  cases  we  recommend  much 
study  of  the  book  on  filters,  and  a good  drink  of 
something  cheering,  before  the  work  is  under- 
taken. 

A reflecting-camera  is  very  convenient  to  carry 
around  in  the  garden,  especially  if  the  estate  be 
about  ten  miles  in  circumference,  the  thermom- 
eter at  a hundred,  and  the  reflex  strongly  and 
substantially  made.  A view-camera  will  do  the 
same  work  if  you  do  not  care  about  your  hair 
being  mussed  up  by  the  focusing-cloth.  It  is 
especially  convenient  for  those  that  have  no 
hair,  as  the  cloth  keeps  off  the  sun.  In  the  case  of 
large  municipal  projects,  or  country-estates  of  a 
size  to  warrant  the  expense,  a Cirkut  outfit  is 
invaluable.  In  lieu  of  this,  a wide-angle  outfit 
of  first-class  optical  properties  can  be  used,  and 
the  views  enlarged. 

The  subject  of  ray-filters  is  well  deserving  of 
more  study  than  we  generally  give  to  it.  Many 
of  us  do  not  know  that  with  a certain  filter  the 
scratches  in  old  interior  trim  and  furniture  can 
be  obliterated  in  the  picture;  and  that  there  is  a 
screen  that  will  render — in  their  proper  mono- 
chrome-relation— the  bit  of  inlay-work  in  the 
center  panel  of  the  museum,  consisting  of  a flam- 
ing red  dragon  being  subdued  by  a very  blue 
St.  George.  A dozen  first-class  filters,  some 
orthochromatic  plates  and  films,  and  a little 
time  devoted  to  experiments  will  work  wonders. 
And,  if  it  is  really  desired  to  get  into  the  subject, 
panchromatic  and  Lumiere  plates  and  Wratten 
filters  should  be  given  a trial. 

One  of  the  most  successful  recent  issues  of  a 
prominent  architectural  magazine  contained  a 
number  of  views  made  by  a talented  photogra- 
pher that  showed  a country-estate  of  consider- 
erable  magnitude.  The  pictures  were  remark- 
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able  for  the  beauty  of  their  composition  and 
correctness  of  the  color-rendering.  The  first  was 
a bird’s-eye  panorama  of  the  entire  estate.  This 
was  followed  by  a view  of  the  mansion  and  its 
immediate  surroundings  photographed  against 
a magnificent  set  of  billowy,  white  clouds,  which 
was  one  of  the  nicest  bits  of  photography  I have 
yet  seen.  Then  came  views  of  the  pergola,  de- 
tails of  the  entrance  and  the  cornices,  garden- 
and  ground-details,  and  studies  of  the  drives  and 
walks.  There  was  a rose-covered  trellis,  a bit  of 
statuary  reflected  in  a crystal  pool,  and  some 
vases  balanced  into  an  effective  bit  of  composition. 
The  set  was  closed  by  a “moonlight-scene,” 
made  by  underexposure  and  evidently  retouched 
a bit;  but  the  whole  set  was  without  question 
one  of  the  most  successful  I have  lately  seen 
In  addition  to  his  magazine-fee,  the  artist  sold  a 
number  of  tinted  enlargements  to  the  owner,  a 
complete  set  of  views  to  the  landscape-designer, 
and  finally  a luxurious  edition  bound  in  leather 
to  the  architect  of  the  estate,  who  was  very  proud 
of  his  work  and  wished  to  do  a little  quiet  adver- 
tising at  his  club.  And  pictures  are  good 
advertising. 
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ERHAPS  readers  of  Photo-Era 
remember  an  article  I wrote  on 
winter-photography  that  appeared 
in  the  March  number.  Both  text 
and  illustrations  were  put  together 
in  such  a way  that  they  would  prove  my  con- 
tention that  there  were  as  many  opportunities  to 
make  interesting  pictures  in  winter  as  in  summer. 
If  any  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  criticisms 
of  my  friends,  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  I 
had  succeeded  in  my  efforts.  One  of  them  told 
me  that  the  pictures  were  “the  snowiest  things 
he  had  ever  seen — that  every  time  he  looked  at 
them,  chills  ran  up  and  down  his  back.” 

It  is  no  more  than  fair,  however,  that  I should 
give  credit  to  Mr.  French,  Publisher  and  Editor 
of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  for  his  assistance  and 
cooperation  to  make  the  article  appear  at  its 
very  best.  The  illustrations  were  the  most 
remarkable  examples  of  photo-engraving  I have 


ever  seen!  As  a matter  of  fact,  I am  mystified 
how  such  sharp,  clear  reproductions  could  be 
made  by  the  halftone-process.  I regard  Mr. 
French’s  choice  of  an  engraver  a master-stroke 
of  good  judgment. 

Winter  and  spring  are  now  seasons  of  the  past, 
for  summer  has  arrived,  bathed  in  sunshine  and 
bedecked  with  flowers.  Long,  sunny  days  that 
reflect,  as  in  a mirror,  nature’s  rich  colors,  are  now 
with  us.  It  is,  therefore,  high  time  that  amateur 
photographers  who  strive  seriously  for  the  best 
results  should  be  up  and  about  in  eager  search  of 
new  subjects  to  photograph.  I have  chosen 
landscapes  for  the  reason  that  I think  that  they 
are  the  most  beautiful  creations  of  nature — ap- 
pealing, as  they  do,  to  the  artistic  sense  and  im- 
agination, arousing  an  interest  that  is  irresistible 
among  those  who  understand  and  are  able  to 
appreciate  them.  Another  reason  is  that  they  are 
both  abundant  and  accessible.  On  many  oc- 


casions,  as  I roamed  about  the  country-side,  a 
sharp  turn  of  the  road  would  disclose  many 
views  of  most  exquisite  beauty. 

As  a result  of  experience,  I write  this  article  with 
the  intention  to  illustrate  the  charm  of  summer- 
photography.  Also,  to  suggest,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  aim  at  the  highest  standard  of  ex- 
cellence, a method  which  the  best  amateur 
photographers  throughout  the  United  States  are 
employing  and  which  has  enabled  them  to  obtain 
superior  results  technically  and  artistically. 


harmonize.  Study  nature  attentively.  Amateur 
photographers  who  follow  the  line  of  beauty, 
produce  the  best  results. 

I shall  now  give  a few  suggestions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  apparatus  to  be  used.  After  many 
years  of  experience,  during  which  I have  tested 
various  types  of  cameras,  I have  chosen  the  view- 
camera  as  the  nearest  thing  to  perfection.  The 
most  convenient  model  I have  found  to  be  a light, 
yet  strong,  5x7  camera  equipped  with  a long 
bellows  as  nearly  square  as  possible,  a double 
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Before  explaining  the  practical  part  of  photo- 
graphing landscapes,  I should  like  to  devote  a 
few  lines  to  a subject  that  demands  an  under- 
standing of  how  to  construct  pictures  in  proper 
balance.  This  is  known  as  pictorial  composition. 
Ask  an  artist  what  the  meaning  of  composition  is 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  “it  is  the  science  of 
combination.”  Imagine  a landscape  that  has 
for  its  component  parts  a group  of  cattle  grazing 
in  a field,  a farm-house  surrounded  by  trees,  and 
a range  of  hills.  If  these  several  objects  are  put 
together  indiscriminately,  regardless  of  balance, 
they  do  not  make  a picture.  Not  until  they  have 
been  properly  arranged  and  grouped  do  they 


swing-back,  and  a rising  and  falling  front-board. 
One  should  be  sure  to  select  a substantial  tripod 
that  will  not  wobble  in  a gale  of  wind,  and  to 
remember  always  that  in  photographing  land- 
scapes one  encounters  obstacles  frequently  that 
interfere  with  the  work  in  hand.  A little  com- 
mon sense  and  a thorough  understanding  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  camera  will  overcome  all 
difficulties. 

A few  words  on  the  use  of  the  lens  with  regard 
to  the  size  of  diaphragm.  I have  often  heard 
artists  praise  “fuzzy-wuzzy  ” paintings  and  talk 
about  atmosphere  and  a lot  of  other  terms  used 
only  in  studios;  but  when  it  comes  to  showing 


them  fine,  sharp,  well-balanced  photographs  with 
plenty  of  detail  they  generally  sit  up  and  take 
notice,  exclaiming,  “That’s  beautiful!”  Is  it  not 
strange  how  detail  attracts  equally  those  who 
understand  it  and  those  who  are  untutored?  My 
most  successful  landscape-photographs  have  been 
made  with  a lens  aperture  of  F/32.  I find  it 
best  to  employ  a fixed  aperture  wherever  light- 
conditions  will  permit.  To  follow  this  plan  with 
discretion,  eliminates  a great  deal  of  calculation 


possible  large  and  obtrusive  objects  near  the 
camera.  In  connection  with  removing  them  in 
short  order,  I will  introduce  the  reader  to  a little 
photographic  accessory  that  I picked  up  a 
number  of  years  ago  and  which  I am  never  with- 
out on  my  rambles.  Safely  tucked  away  in  my 
trouser-pocket  is  a strong,  sharp  jack-knife  and  a 
neat  little  saw  that  telescopes  itself  into  a skele- 
ton-handle and  is  held  in  place  by  a thumbscrew. 
Many  times,  I have  worked  for  an  hour  or  so 
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as  to  what  exposure  to  give.  It  soon  becomes  a 
simple  matter  to  calculate  the  correct  exposure 
by  looking  at  the  subject  carefully.  Thus  the 
likelihood  of  errors  is  reduced.  Virtually  the  only 
exception  to  this  rule  occurs  at  times,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  light  loses  much  of  its 
actinic  quality.  This  does  not  interfere  with 
success  in  any  way  so  long  as  foreground  and 
infinity  are  within  reasonable  distance  of  each 
other.  The  diaphragm  may  be  changed  to  F/16 
with  no  apparent  loss  of  definition. 

One  important  item  that  must  not  be  over- 
looked, is  to  focus  the  subject  equi-distant  between 
foreground  and  distance,  and  to  avoid  as  much  as 


and,  when  I had  finished,  I had  constructed  a 
picture. 

With  regard  to  the  best  type  of  plates,  I would 
advise  a medium  fast  orthochromatic  such  as  the 
Standard  Orthonon,  Cramer  Isonon,  and  the 
Seed  C and  L Ortho.  These  register  90  on  a 
Wynne  exposure-meter  and  have  sufficient  speed 
to  permit  fairly  short-timed  exposures  when  made 
under  normal  conditions.  Their  color-sensitive 
qualities  are  quite  sufficient  to  present  summer- 
colors  in  correct  and  pleasing  gradations. 
Results,  truer  to  nature,  may  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  a Wratten  and  Wainwright  K 1 filter 
which  does  not  lengthen  the  time  of  exposure  to 
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any  great  extent.  Full,  but  not  excessive  ex- 
posure, should  be  given,  so  that  a normal  de- 
veloper will  do  its  work  evenly  to  a point  where 
opacities  and  intensities  reach  their  correct 
relative  values.  At  this  point  in  the  developing 
they  should  be  removed  quickly  and  placed  in  the 
fixing-solution.  If  these  directions  are  carried  out, 
the  result  should  be  a perfect  negative. 

Futile  Attempts  to  Extract  Detail 

There  always  has  been — and  we  suppose  that 
there  always  will  be — a tendency  among  a certain 
class  of  amateurs  to  coax  detail  out  of  an  under- 
exposed or  underdeveloped  negative,  where  really 
none  exists.  Commenting  on  this  forlorn  hope, 
The  British  Journal  speaks  editorially  as  follows: 
“We  constantly  hear  photographers  inquiring 
for  a formula  for  an  intensifier  that  will  bring  out 
undeveloped  shadow  detail.  These  do  not  real- 
ize that  what  they  seek  is  impossible.  If  such 
detail  as  is  in  the  film  of  the  plate  is  not  brought 
out  by  development  it  is  lost  forever.  Intensi- 
fication will  add  to  the  printing  density  of  the 
negative,  but  it  cannot  bring  out  in  the  film  what 


has  never  been  recorded  during  the  exposure  or 
lost  through  underdevelopment.  To  our  mind, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  intensification  ought 
never  to  be  needed.  A full  exposure  should  be 
given,  and  the  operator  should  know  his  develop- 
ing-agent  and  the  requirements  of  the  printing- 
medium  well  enough  to  be  able  to  produce  a 
negative  of  just  the  right  quality,  every  time. 
It  is  only  when  it  is  required  to  add  to  the  density 
of  the  negative  in  order  to  fit  it  for  another  pro- 
cess that  intensification  should  be  required,  and 
even  then  it  is  quite  easy  to  overdo  this  latter 
process  and  to  produce  a negative  of  excessive 
contrasts.  A good  plan,  when  requiring  some 
extra  printing-quality  in  a soft  negative  such  as 
is  made  for  contact  bromide  printing  or  enlarg- 
ing— when  prints  in  carbon  or  other  process  de- 
manding a more  vigorous  negative  are  to  be 
made — is  to  bleach  and  sulphide  the  plate  as  in 
sepia-toning  prints.  The  result  is  that  the  neg- 
ative is  toned  to  a sepia  which  gives  a greatly 
increased  printing-value.  A moderate  degree  of 
intensification  is  obtained  without  the  possibility 
of  spoiling  the  plate  that  is  always  more  or  less 
existent  with  the  mercuric  processes.” 
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T is  just  one  year  ago,  this  month, 
that  Photo-Era  published  for 
the  first  time  in  America  F.  J. 
Mortimer’s  historical  photograph, 
“We  are  Ready  Now!”,  which 
pictures  the  first  active  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  present  European  war, 
the  arrival  in  British  waters,  on  May  4,  1917,  of 
the  United  States  fleet  of  torpedo-boat  destroyers 
followed  immediately  by  the  main  American  fleet. 
Thus,  a particularly  brilliant  page  has  been  added 
to  American  history  through  the  courtesy  and 
the  artistic  skill  of  an  English  photographer. 

It  is  this  same  F.  J.  Mortimer  who  has  put  in 
the  form  of  a composite  photograph  a scene  that 
led  to  the  foundation  of  a colony  in  a far-off  land 
and  which,  eventually,  developed  into  a great 
and  powerful  nation — the  United  States  of 
America.  The  culmination  of  the  voyage  of  the 
ship,  Mayflower,  whose  departure  from  the 
shores  of  England,  on  September  6,  1620,  has 
been  pictured  with  superb  artistry  by  Mr.  Mor- 
timer, was  the  landing  at  a place  afterwards 
called  Plymouth,  Massachusetts.  This  event, 
known  as  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  will  be 
celebrated  on  its  three-hundredth  anniversary,  a 
year  from  next  December,  anticipating  which, 
Photo-Era  takes  exceptional  pride  in  publishing 
at  this  time — the  significant  month  of  September 
— a pictorial  representation  of  the  departure, 
from  England’s  shores,  of  the  Mayflower. 

Although  the  story  of  the  voyage  of  the  May- 
flower is  not  one  that  makes  a strong  appeal,  it 
will  appear  in  elaborated  form,  and  at  the  proper 
time,  in  every  newspaper  and  magazine  in  this 
country;  yet  a brief  sketch  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate in  connection  with  our  picture. 

With  regard  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  were 
the  earliest  settlers  in  Massachusetts,  and  who 
made  famous  the  boulder  known  as  Plymouth 
Rock,  they  constituted  an  independent  faction 
of  the  Puritans  who  had  separated  from  the 
Church  of  England.  Seeking  the  religious  free- 
dom that  was  denied  them  in  their  own  country, 
they  went  to  Leyden,  Holland,  whence  they 
emigrated  to  America.  They  actually  sailed 
from  Southampton,  England,  in  the  ships  Speed- 
well and  Mayflower;  but  as  the  Speedwell  was 
discovered  to  be  unseaworthy,  they  put  into 
Plymouth.  Here  the  passengers  of  the  Speedwell 
were  transferred  to  the  Mayflower,  which  craft 
set  sail  for  the  shores  of  New  England,  September 
C,  1620.  The  party  numbered  fifty-six  men  and 
forty-six  women,  and  included  Miles  Standish, 


William  Bradford,  Isaac  Allerton,  William 
Brewster  and  John  Calver,  who  afterwards 
figured  prominently  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Plymouth  Colony.  The  Mayflower  arrived 
eventually  off  Cape  Cod  and,  on  November  11, 
dropped  anchor  at  Provincetown,  where,  in  the 
cabin  of  the  little  vessel,  the  famous  compact  was 
signed  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Seeking  a place 
for  settlement  more  sheltered  and  promising  than 
Cape  Cod,  a small  party  which  included  Miles 
Standish  and  William  Bradford  set  out  in  a 
westerly  direction  and,  on  December  11  (De- 
cember 21,  N.S.),  set  foot  on  Plymouth  Rock. 
This  event  is  celebrated  as  Forefathers’  Day, 
December  22,  eleven  days  having  been  added  to 
the  original  date  when  the  anniversary  was  first 
instituted  at  Plymouth  in  1769. 

With  affection  and  honor,  the  Pilgrims  re- 
membered the  little  Devon  town  in  the  name 
which  they  bestowed  upon  the  spot  where  they 
set  up  their  worship  in  the  wilderness.  The 
identical  rock  or  boulder  upon  which  Miles 
Standish  and  his  sturdy  band  of  Pilgrims  first  set 
foot  is  preserved  intact,  resting  securely  beneath 
a high  granite  canopy,  not  far  from  its  original 
site,  and  several  feet  from  the  water’s  edge,  in 
the  town  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts.  This 
monument  has  been  a Mecca  to  loyal  Americans 
everywhere,  and  during  the  period  of  the  grand 
historical  drama  that  is  to  be  enacted  next  year, 
it  will  be  the  chief  object  of  interest.  In  order  to 
preserve  historical  accuracy,  it  is  planned  to  re- 
store Plymouth  Rock  to  its  original  resting-place 
in  the  harbor  by  replacing  the  present  wharves 
with  a sea  wall  supporting  a classic  granite- 
portico,  below  which,  and  visible  from  above, 
shall  repose  the  historic  boulder.  As  to  the 
photograph  by  Mr.  Mortimer,  it  is  a performance 
of  supreme  artistic  beauty  and  impressiveness. 
Only  an  artist  imbued  with  poetic  imagination, 
historical  knowledge  and  rare  technical  ability 
could  originate  and  interpret  so  noble  a theme. 
It  seems  strange,  and  somewhat  paradoxical,  to 
behold  a photographic  representation  of  an  epi- 
sode that  occurred  over  two  hundred  years  prior 
to  the  invention  of  photography;  and  yet  what 
the  painter  can  create  from  the  recesses  of  his 
brain,  seems  not  beyond  the  scope  of  the  artist- 
photographer.  Here  we  have  not  the  Mayflower, 
but  a craft  of  her  type.  Probably,  the  same  cliff 
from  which  friends  bade  God-speed  to  the  doughty 
band  of  Pilgrims,  the  same  expanse  of  water  and 
the  same  promising  sky  were  available  to  the 
resourceful  English  photographer. 
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Repairing  Broken  Negatives 

BENJAMIN  F.  WELCH 


T can  there  be  more  annoying 
m to  see  a cherished  negative 
ag  on  the  floor  in  pieces,  and  how 
en,  I wonder,  are  those  pieces 
lfined  to  the  waste-bin.  Tempers 
are  ruffled,  customers  disappointed,  orders, 
money  and  business  lost;  yet,  with  a little 
manipulation,  the  effect  of  a broken-negative 
catastrophe  can  be  overcome.  All  the  necessary 
materials  for  overcoming  can  or  should  be  found 
among  any  photographer’s  equipment.  These 
materials  consist  of  two  or  three  grades  of  re- 
touching-pencils,  a retouching-knife  or  two,  and 
some  spare  plates  of  medium  rapidity. 

The  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows,  and  with 
ordinary  skill  the  damage  can  be  repaired. 

First  retrieve  from  the  floor  or  other  resting- 
place  all  the  pieces  of  negative,  and  then  care- 
fully piece  them  together  on  a clean  piece  of  glass 
of  a size  larger  than  that  of  the  broken  negative. 
For  instance,  if  one  is  repairing  a half -plate 
negative,  then  5x7,  or  even  whole-plate  (6%  x 
8J^),  should  be  used.  Having  pieced  the  broken 
pieces  together,  next  fasten  the  outer  edges 
securely  to  the  glass  bed  by  narrow  strips  of 
adhesive  binding,  taking  care  that  other  pieces 
inside  are  not  moved  out  of  position.  Our  next 
step  is  to  make  a transparency  on  a medium 
speed  of  plate  somewhere  about  H and  D 150- 
180.  Transparency-making  is  not  at  all  a 
difficult  undertaking  provided  one  does  not 
“get  the  wind  up”  by  using  too  strong  an  il- 
luminant  for  making  the  exposure.  I have  made 
hundreds  of  transparencies  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  match — a wax  vesta  is  ideal.  Of  course 
this  method  is  open  to  criticism,  so  there  is  no 
hard  and  fast  rule  why  one  should  adopt  this 
method,  but  I give  it  here  as  a guide  for  those 
who  are  not  used  to  the  making  of  transparencies. 
The  bound-up  negative  should  be  placed  in  a 
printing-frame  with  an  unexposed  plate  in  con- 
tact with  it,  film  to  film.  It  is  a good  plan  to  lay 
a narrow  strip  of  glass  around  our  bound-up 
negative  in  the  printing-frame  to  equalize  the 
pressure  when  the  back  is  put  on  and  fastened 
down,  thus  preventing  undue  pressure  on  the 
center  of  the  frame.  Without  these  strips  there 
is  a tendency  for  the  cover  to  crack,  thus  adding 
to  one’s  annoyance  by  a double  catastrophe. 
Having  filled  the  frame,  stand  it  end  up  on  the 
edge  of  the  dark-room  bench.  Now  strike  a 
match,  shielding  the  direct  rays  from  the  frame, 
and  when  the  match  is  fully  alight  move  it  in  a 
circular  motion  about  six  inches  away  from  the 


frame  so  as  to  ensure  as  even  an  illumination  as 
possible.  Should  one  part  of  the  negative  be 
denser  than  another,  the  match  can  be  held  closer 
to  and  opposite  the  particular  part  for  a moment 
or  two  longer  than  the  remainder. 

Remove  the  exposed  plate  from  the  frame  and 
develop  in  any  non-staining  developer,  the  borax 
metol-quinol  formula  of  Messrs.  Wellington  and 
Ward  being  very  suitable,  as  it  produces  nega- 
tives and  positives  of  a very  fine  grain  and  free 
of  fog  or  stain.  For  those  who  may  not  have  a 
copy  of  the  formula,  I give  it  here: 

Water  (hot) 20  ounces  or  500  c.  c. 

Borax  (powdered) . 200  grains  or  10  grammes. 

Metol 20  “ 1 

Hydroquinone 50  “ 2.5  “ 

Sodium  sulphite . . . 200  “ 10  “ 

Dissolve  in  the  order  given,  allowing  each 
chemical  to  be  in  complete  solution  before  adding 
the  next.  This  developer  keeps,  by  the  way, 
almost  indefinitely  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 
When  our  positive  is  fully  developed,  fix  and  wash 
in  the  usual  manner. 

Of  course,  our  positive  will  show  the  cracks 
and  lines  of  breakage;  but  it  is  here  where  the 
only  skill  required  will  come  in,  and  this  with  the 
use  of  a retoucher’s  knife  and  pencil.  The  pencils 
I prefer  are  grades  2 and  3,  and  for  work  that 
requires  a good  black  deposit  a No.  1 will  be  use- 
ful. The  knives  most  suitable  are  Nos.  1 and  2, 
and  for  fine  work  a No.  4 is  handy  to  have  by 
you,  although  a great  deal  of  the  work  can  be 
done  with  the  first-mentioned  grades. 

Place  the  positive  on  a retouching-desk,  and 
with  the  knife  most  suitable  for  the  purpose  re- 
move carefully  the  black  lines  until  they  are  of 
the  same  density  as  the  other  surrounding  parts. 
This  action  of  reducing  the  density  of  these 
black  lines  is  by  the  gentle  and  light  process  of 
scraping  the  film  of  the  positive.  On  no  account 
should  any  pressure  be  used  on  the  knife,  other- 
wise the  work  will  produce  a series  of  rough 
scratches  resulting  in  an  uneven  printing-density. 
Take  great  care  not  to  remove  all  the  gelatine 
film  when  scraping,  otherwise  one  will  find  it 
very  difficult  to  apply  the  pencil  there  afterwards, 
if  necessary.  Having  got  rid  of  the  black  lines, 
cover  the  negative  with  retouching-medium  and 
fill  and  even  up  the  white  spaces  with  the  re- 
touching-pencil, preferably  by  means  of  cross- 
hatching.  If  the  crack  has  extended  across  the 
face,  carefully  remove  the  blemish  first  with 
knife,  finally  finishing  off  with  the  pencil.  When 
the  positive  is  worked  up  and  retouched  to  your 
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satisfaction,  varnish  it  with  a good  hard-drying 
negative  varnish.  By  varnishing  a negative, 
one  not  only  protects  the  film  from  further 
damage,  of  scratches,  etc.,  the  varnish  also  tends 
to  even  up  any  work  that  has  been  done  with 
either  the  knife  or  pencil,  and  makes  it  less 
noticeable  in  the  new  negative  when  made. 

A new  negative  is  made  by  repeating  the 
method  adopted  for  making  the  contact  positive 
— barring  the  necessity  of  fastening  the  same 
down  on  a cover-glass.  If  the  knife  and  pencil 
work  has  been  done  carefully  on  the  positive, 
our  new  negative  should  require  very  little  after- 
work. Should  such  work  be  required,  repeat  the 
method  of  treatment  of  the  positive,  and,  as  be- 
fore, finally  varnish. 

With  a little  practice  on  some  old  negatives  it 
is  astonishing  what  can  be  done  in  shorter  time 
than  it  takes  to  describe.  The  whole  process  is 
very  simple,  and  an  intelligent  retoucher  can 


soon  convert  what  appears  to  be  a total  loss  into 
an  article  of  value  once  more. 

I might  mention  here  that,  however  carefully 
the  work  might  have  been  done,  the  final  nega- 
tive sometimes  looks  a little  uneven  in  density 
owing  to  the  black  color  of  the  pencil-work 
printing  a different  tone  to  that  of  the  negative  in 
general.  For  contact  work  this  is  not  very 
detrimental,  as  the  print  can  be  evened  up  easily 
in  the  final  spotting;  but  if  enlargements  are 
required,  the  handwork  may  be  rather  pro- 
nounced. 

Should  enlargements  be  required,  make  a print 
on  glossy  bromide  about  half  the  size  of  those 
required,  match  up  some  spotting-color  (to  which 
a little  gum  water  has  been  added)  to  the  exact 
tone  of  the  glossy  print,  and  carefully  spot  same, 
preferably  with  the  aid  of  a magnifying-glass. 
When  completed,  copy  in  the  ordinary  way. 
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A System  for  the  Tank 

FREDERICK  C.  DAVIS 


who  have  read  my  two  pre- 
articles, giving  short  and 
■ systems,  the  first  to  stop 
a,  and  the  second  for  ex- 
‘-ealculatiori,  will  wonder  if 
this  system  of  systems  could  be  carried  farther 
into  the  realm  of  photography.  That,  at  first, 
does  not  seem  probable,  since  exposure,  including 
the  stopping  of  motion,  is  the  greatest  problem 
of  photography.  However,  I have  discovered 
another  piece  of  photographic  apparatus  upon 
which  a system  can  be  built,  and  to  advantage, 
too.  I refer  to  the  film-tank. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  lid  of  your  film  changing- 
box,  you  will  find  a table,  which  gives  the  length 
of  development  for  the  proper  strength  developer, 
between  the  temperatures  of  forty -five  to  seventy 
degrees.  These  temperatures  are  the  limit  of 
the  best  working  of  the  developer.  Every  time 
you  use  the  film-tank,  you  must  refer  to  this 
table,  to  see  exactly  how  long  to  develop  at  that 
certain  temperature. 

Well,  I was  once  dependent  upon  such  a table. 
Then  gradually  the  table  became  unreadable 
from  many  dabs  and  splashes  of  the  various 
baths.  I was  running  a risk  of  losing  the  table, 
and  if  the  table  was  lost,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  guess  at  the  length  of  time  of  development, 
and  that  would,  in  all  probability,  result  in  a 
spoiled  film.  So  I sat  down  and  for  the  third 
time  figured  out  a system.  This  little  system, 
unlike  the  other  two,  has  no  tables  whatever  to 
memorize,  only  a simple  formula.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  well  to  explain  how  this  formula  was 
worked  out. 

The  highest  temperature  at  which  the  de- 
veloper should  be  used  is  seventy  degrees, 
Fahrenheit,  because  at  that  point,  there  is  danger 
of  frilling.  The  lowest  point  at  which  the 
developer  will  dissolve,  and  at  which  the  developer 
will  act  advantageously,  is  forty -five  degrees, 
Fahrenheit.  There  is  a range  of  twenty-five 
degrees  between  these  two  limits. 

At  seventy  degrees — aided  by  heat — the 
development  is  speeded  up,  and  complete 
development  is  obtained  after  fifteen  minutes 
immersion.  At  forty -five  degrees,  the  time  is 
forty  minutes,  almost  three  times  as  long. 
There  is  therefore  twenty-five  minutes  difference 
between  the  longest  and  shortest  times  of 
development;  and,  since  there  are  also  twenty -five 
degrees  between  the  highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
tures, we  may  assume  that  for  each  degree  of 
heat  difference  there  is  a difference  of  one 


minute  in  the  developing-time.  This  is  abso- 
lutely correct,  as  the  following  table  shows. 
This  table  is  a copy  of  that  which  is  supplied 
wi  th  the  tanks. 


Temperature 
70  degrees 
69 
68 
67 
66 

65  “ Normal 

64 

63 

62 

61 

60 

59 

58 

57 

56 

55 

54  “ 

53 

52 

51 

50 

49 

48 

47 

46 

45 


Time  Required 

15  minutes 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20  “ Normal 

21 

23 

24 

25 

26 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 


You  will  see  from  this  table,  that  the  colder  the 
developer  gets,  the  longer  it  requires  for  the  com- 
plete action  of  the  developer  to  take  place.  This 
is  based  on  a law  of  physical  phenomena,  known 
as  the  Kinetic  Theory,  by  which  it  is  assumed 
that  all  substances  are  composed  of  molecules, 
which  vibrate,  and  the  more  heat  that  is  applied, 
the  faster  the  vibrations;  the  greater  the  veloc- 
ity of  these  molecules,  the  greater  the  chemical 
activity;  and  thus,  more  heat,  more  activity, 
through  logical  conclusion. 

The  time,  as  I have  said,  at  seventy  degrees,  is 
fifteen  minutes  for  complete  development.  At 
sixty-nine  degrees,  one  degree  lower,  the  time  is 
sixteen  minutes,  one  minute  more.  At  sixty- 
eight  degrees,  the  time  is  seventeen  minutes,  and 
so  on,  so  that  we  see  that  for  each  degree  of  heat- 
difference,  there  is  a difference  of  one  minute  in 
the  time  taken,  and  that  the  time  of  develop- 
ment is  longer  as  the  temperature  decreases, 
until  at  forty-five  degrees,  the  time  is  forty  min- 
utes. The  temperature  of  sixty-five  degrees  is 
considered  as  normal,  and  the  time  for  this  tem- 
perature is  considered  normal  time,  twenty 
minutes. 

Now,  in  all  systems  of  measuring  heat,  such 
as  the  Centigrade  and  the  Fahrenheit,  there  is,  of 
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course,  a zero.  The  zero  on  the  Centigrade  cor- 
responds to  the  mark  thirty-two  on  the  English 
Fahrenheit  scale.  These  two  zeros  can  be  made 
to  coincide  in  number  by  subtracting  thirty -two 
from  the  Fahrenheit  scale.  The  lowest  temper- 
ature we  are  to  use  is  forty-five  degrees,  so  that 
must  be  our  zero.  Then,  to  convert  any  Fahren- 
heit temperature  into  our  system-scale,  we  have 
merely  to  subtract  forty-five  degrees,  when  we 
will  have  the  number  of  degrees  that  temperature 
is  above  our  system  zero. 

For  instance,  the  temperature  of  sixty -five 
is  twenty  degrees  above  our  zero,  by  merely 
subtracting  forty-five  from  sixty-five.  Now,  the 
longest  time  required  for  complete  development, 
is  reached  at  this  temperature  of  forty-five  de- 
grees, so  that  we  must  also  consider  this.  The 
temperature  of  seventy  gives  fifteen  minutes. 
Thus,  if  we  subtract  fifteen  from  any  developing- 
time,  we  find  that  the  amount  of  time-difference 
between  the  faster  and  the  slower  time  is  with 
the  temperature. 

Therefore,  by  substituting  all  the  factors  for 
words  expressing  them,  we  have  the  following 
conclusion:  the  time  of  development  is  equal  to 
the  number  of  degrees  above  the  system  zero- 
mark,  minus  the  system  zero,  minus  the  differ- 
ence between  the  zero-mark  and  the  temperature 
of  the  solution.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  highly 
important  that  care  be  used  in  order  that  the 
best  results  may  be  obtained  from  each  and 
every  exposure.  This  may  seem  rather  compli- 
cated, but  it  is  simple,  as  you  can  see  when 


it  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  letters,  algebrai- 
cally : 

t minus  45  equals  a. 

40  minus  a equals  T. 

where  t equals  temperature  of  the  developing- 
solution,  a is  the  result  of  the  first  subtraction, 
and  T is  the  time  of  development.  To  make  the 
understanding  clearer,  let  us  have  some  examples . 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  temperature  of  the 
developer  was  sixty-seven  degrees.  Subtract 
forty-five,  according  to  the  formula,  and  the 
answer  will  be  twenty-two.  Now,  forty  minus 
twenty-two  is  eighteen.  Eighteen  minutes  is  the 
time  of  development.  You  can  see  that  the  sys- 
tem is  very,  very  simple. 

Another  example:  Temperature  is  fifty-six. 

Subtract  forty-five,  we  have  eleven.  Subtract 
this  from  forty,  we  have  twenty-nine.  Twenty- 
nine  minutes  is  the  time  of  development. 

Another:  Temperature,  sixty-five;  difference, 
twenty.  Forty  minus  twenty  is  twenty.  Twenty 
minutes  for  development. 

You  will  see  that  this  system  will  be  of  much 
help.  It  does  away  with  all  fear  of  losing  the 
table  or  obliterating  it.  Once  the  why  of  the 
formula  is  understood,  it  is  not  easy  to  forget. 
You  have  merely  to  subtract  forty-five  from  the 
temperature,  and  subtract  the  answer  from  forty. 

I have  used  this  system  for  several  months, 
and  the  results  are  exactly  the  same  as  those 
when  the  manufacturers’  table  is  used.  If  two 
developing-powders  are  used  instead  of  one,  mak- 
ing the  solution  twice  as  strong,  divide  by  two. 


True  vs.  Eccentric  Pictorial  Photography 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


PRINTING  and  pictorial  photography  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  sister-arts.  Obviously  they 
have  much  in  common.  According  to  James 
Paston  Haney  there  can  be  no  art  without  an 
audience  which  understands  it  and  sustains  the 
artist.  How  true  this  is  of  pictorial  photography 
at  its  best,  is  known  to  organizers  of  strictly  high- 
class  photographic  exhibitions.  It  is  also  sad,  but 
true,  that  many  a promising  exhibition  of  pictorial 
photographs  has  been  killed  by  the  committee  of 
selection  when  it  was  composed  of  amateur 
photographers  known  to  entertain  abnormal 
views  on  the  subject  of  art  in  photography.  No 
fault  can  be  found  when  these  individuals  hold 
exclusive  shows  of  their  own,  and  try  to  interest 
lovers  of  anything  that  bears  the  stamp  of  a 
morbid  and  disordered  imagination.  But  when 
these  extremists,  in  the  capacity  of  judges,  invade 


the  field  of  sound  and  attractive  pictorial  expres- 
sion, and  accept  every  print  that  bears  the  symp- 
toms of  an  eccentric  personality,  to  the  exclusion 
of  soundly  artistic  work,  they  hinder  the  progress 
of  laudable  pictorial  activity.  Fortunately  for 
the  cause  of  true  photographic  art,  this  coterie  of 
eccentric  disturbers  seems  to  have  spent  its  evil 
influence;  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
those  who  have  the  future  stability  of  pictorial 
photography  at  heart,  will  discourage  the  rec- 
ognition, in  any  form,  of  its  avowed  enemies. 
Moreover,  every  believer  in  truly  pictorial 
photography  should  help  his  uninitiated  friends, 
whether  camera-users  or  not,  to  appreciate  the 
artistic  merits  of  a sanely  conceived  and  delight- 
fully executed  pictorial  photograph,  and  to  attend 
and  to  encourage  eminently  desirable  photo- 
graphic exhibitions,  whether  local  or  national. 
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Nature-Studies  with  a Camera 

LEHMAN  WENDELL 


ATURE-STUDY  photography  is 
filled  with  interest.  If  you  have 
never  spent  a day  close  to  the  heart 
of  nature  in  search  of  animal  and 
plant  life,  you  do  not  know  what 
you  have  missed.  To  go  out  into  the  woods, 
to  be  surrounded  by  pure  air,  the  trees,  the 
flowers,  and  the  sweet  fragrance  that  springs  from 
a hundred  plants,  and  to  enjoy  the  hum  of  the 
insects  and  the  songs  of  the  birds — that  is  an 
experience  eminently  worth  while. 

One  of  the  principal  charms  of  this  branch  of 
photography  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  never 
that  wearisome  sameness  so  often  associated  with 
ordinary  branches  of  photography.  When  you 
have  made  a nature-study  with  your  camera, 
you  know  that  there  is  little  danger  of  someone 
else  repeating  that  idea.  How  different  this 
is  from  ordinary  snapshot-work.  If  you  photo- 
graph some  public  or  historic  building,  or  some 
beauty-spot  in  a city-park,  hundreds  of  others 
will  find  the  same  things  and  snap  them  from  the 
same  points  of  view. 

Nature-studies  call  for  an  imaginative,  personal 
feeling,  for  a close  regard  for  line  and  mass  and 
for  appreciation  of  design  as  a whole.  Especially 


is  the  last-named  qualification  important,  because 
many  nature-studies  are  pleasing  chiefly  because 
of  the  successful  manner  in  which  they  fill  the 
space. 

The  methods  which  I employ  in  producing 
my  nature-studies  vary  considerably.  Some- 
times I make  the  pictures  just  as  I find  them  in 
nature;  again,  I stage  the  pictures  indoors,  and, 
in  case  I employ  living  animals,  I often  coax  them 
into  quiescence  with  a few  drops  of  chloroform. 
To  my  mind  the  end  justifies  the  means,  and  I 
do  not  care  how  a picture  is  made,  so  long  as 
the  finished  product  bears  the  imprint  of  art  and 
appeals  to  the  imaginative  eye. 

I never  administer  chloroform  unless  I find  it 
absolutely  necessary,  because  I love  all  creatures 
and  am  as  much  averse  to  cruelty  to  animals  as 
anybody.  I have  found,  however,  that  if 
chloroform  is  administered  carefully  it  will  leave 
no  bad  after-effects  and  the  animal  will  soon 
regain  its  normal  condition.  I administer  just 
enough  of  the  drug  to  put  the  animal  to  sleep, 
and  I do  this  by  placing  the  animal  under  a 
glass  tumbler  in  which  I have  placed  a pellet 
of  cotton  moistened  with  the  drug. 

Animals  that  breathe  with  lungs  require  very 
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little  chloroform.  Half  a dozen  inhalations  are 
usually  sufficient  to  put  the  animal  to  sleep,  and 
the  moment  that  this  has  been  accomplished  I 
take  the  creature  out  and  pose  it.  The  camera 
has  previously  been  set  up  and  all  the  accessories 
gotten  in  readiness  and,  just  as  the  animal  opens 
its  eyes,  I make  the  exposure.  Frogs  will  sit 
very  still  and  gaze  fixedly  for  thirty  or  forty 
seconds  after  they  wake  up. 

Animals  that  breathe  by  means  of  spiracles 
require  much  more  chloroform  to  put  them  to 
sleep.  Half  a minute  to  five  minutes  may  be 
required  to  put  an  insect  in  a state  of  somnolence. 


close  to  a window.  It  was  by  no  means  an  easy 
matter  to  get  both  of  them  to  sit  still  at  the  same 
time  and  without  winking  their  eyes;  but  after 
I had  made  them  face  each  other  for  the  twentieth 
time,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
useless  to  resist  and  that  they  might  as  well 
obey  the  photographer.  So  well  did  they  behave, 
that  I was  able  to  give*the  plate  an  exposure  of 
thirty  seconds.  Also  the  fat  little  toad  sitting 
all  by  itself  deep  in  thought  was  photographed 
without  any  drug.  I watched  it  for  several 
weeks  and  many  a time  would  it  sit  immovable 
for  two  or  three  minutes.  Only  when  an  in- 
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I have  even  seen  insects  that  would  not  go  to 
sleep  after  a full  hour’s  administration  of  chloro- 
form. Why  this  should  be,  I am  unable  to 
state.  That  is  a problem  for  the  entomologist. 

I do  not  want  to  give  the  impression  that  I 
favor  the  use  of  chloroform  in  order  to  make 
photographic  nature-studies.  Whenever  pos- 
sible, the  picture  should  be  made  without 
resorting  to  such  stringent  methods,  and  it  is 
amazing  how  often  tiny  animals  can  be  photo- 
graphed successfully  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
Take  frogs  for  example.  The  picture  of  the 
frog  facing  the  toad  was  made  without  the  use  of 
any  anaesthetic.  The  two  animals  were  brought 
into  the  house  and  coaxed  to  sit  on  a bit  of  moss 


quisitive  fly  came  too  near  was  there  a sudden 
lightning-like  movement  of  the  head  and  then  a 
contented  munching  of  something  soft  and  juicy. 
The  picture  of  the  frog  on  the  toadstool  was 
obtained  with  the  aid  of  chloroform.  Just  a 
few  inhalations  were  necessary  to  cause  the  frog 
to  sit  still  for  over  half  a minute.  The  toadstool 
was  thrust  into  a tuft  of  moss,  the  whole  placed 
on  a chair  close  to  a window  and  then  the  toad 
was  carefully  placed  on  the  toadstool  and  the 
exposure  made. 

Tree-toads  are  not  difficult  to  photograph, 
especially  out  of  doors,  because  they  are  rather 
sluggish  creatures  and  would  much  rather  wait 
for  flies  to  come  to  them  than  to  jump  after  them. 
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The  pictures  of  the  tree-toad  on  the  pencil 
were  secured  out  in  the  yard  on  a cloudy  day. 
An  exposure  of  one-fifth  of  a second  was  found 
ample.  The  pencil  was  first  set  up  rigidly  and 
the  proper  focus  obtained,  then  the  toad  was 
placed  on  the  pencil  with  the  certainty  that  it 
would  be  in  focus.  It  would  cling  to  the  pencil 
wherever  placed.  The  background  is  a flower- 
bed completely  out  of  focus,  and  it  is  just  dark 
enough  to  set  off  the  toad  to  best  advantage. 

The  picture  of  the  Monarch  butterfly  on  the 


fellow  pictured  in  these  pages  had  fallen  out  of 
its  nest,  and  the  mother  scolded  him  so  un- 
mercifully that  he  seemed  delighted  when  the 
photographer  came  along  and  suggested  that  he 
have  his  picture  made.  In  order  that  his  downy 
little  body  might  show  most  advantageously, 
an  open  doorway  was  chosen  as  a background, 
and  the  gloom  of  the  interior  seemed  to  give 
him  just  the  right  setting.  He  was  an  extremely 
patient  and  willing  subject,  and  intensely 
interested  in  all  the  doings  of  the  photographer. 
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thistle  was  made  without  the  use  of  any  chloro- 
form, but  Mother  Nature  herself  was  kind  enough 
to  lull  the  butterfly  to  sleep.  It  was  a cold, 
foggy,  disagreeable  day,  and  the  butterfly  and 
thistle  were  brought  into  the  house.  Then  the 
thistle  was  placed  firmly  in  a vase,  a white 
cardboard  behind  the  vase  and  then  the  butterfly 
was  carefully  placed  on  the  thistle.  An  exposure 
of  two  seconds  was  given  on  a fast  plate  with 
the  full  opening  of  the  diaphragm. 

Young  birds  are  perhaps  the  least  difficult  of 
all  animals  to  photograph.  They  seem  to  have 
no  sense  of  fear,  whatever,  and  they  will  usually 
remain  perched  where  placed.  The  fuzzy  little 


The  shutter  seemed  to  interest  him  the  most, 
and  he  gazed  at  it  and  blinked  his  little  eyes  and 
craned  his  neck  to  see  how  it  worked.  And,  yet, 
he  behaved  very  nicely.  I found  that  a profile 
was  most  becoming  to  him,  because  a front-view 
showed  nothing  but  an  enormous  expanse  of 
mouth  and,  I am  sure,  that  the  mother  herself 
was  not  wholly  pleased  with  it.  When  I was 
ready  to  make  the  exposure,  I held  out  my  hand 
to  the  left  and  said,  “Look  this  way,  please!” 
Immediately  the  fledgling  turned  his  head  that 
way  and  gazed  fixedly  while  I studied  the  expres- 
sion and  made  the  exposure.  He  obeyed  the 
same  command  for  three  other  exposures.  Such 
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intelligence  must  have  gladdened  the  heart  of 
the  mother! 

No  special  equipment  is  necessary  for  nature- 
study  photography,  except  that  the  camera  must 
have  a long  bellows-extension.  This  is  necessary 
because  we  often  work  within  a foot  or  two  of 
the  object,  and  close-up  work,  as  is  well  known, 
requires  a long  draw  of  the  bellows.  Personally, 


I prefer  a small  camera,  though  this  is  immaterial. 
The  individual  worker  must  determine  the  best 
size  from  his  own  experience.  My  own  camera 
is  of  the  pocket-size  for  pictures  2^  x 3 3^  inches, 
and  my  prints  are  therefore  all  enlargements. 
There  is  one  great  advantage  in  this — I can  en- 
large whatever  portion  of  a negative  I desire  and 
yet  produce  prints  of  a uniform  size. 
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LTHOUGH  marine-photography  in 
some  form  is  fascinating  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  to  those  who 
have  access  to  the  material,  many 
readers  find  their  only  opportunity 
during  vacation-days  on,  the  coast.  The  con- 
ditions are  so  different  from  those  found  inland 
that  some  suggestions  may  help  to  avoid  the  dis- 
appointments caused  by  lack  of  knowledge  in 
dealing  with  unfamiliar  material. 

There  are  a number  of  classes  into  which  sea- 
side-material  can  be  grouped,  such  as  surf-views, 
waterfront-scenes  and  shipping.  I propose  to 
limit  myself  to  the  last-named  branch,  as  I have 
discussed  the  others  at  greater  length  in  articles 
published  in  Photo-Era  several  years  ago. 
However,  this  one  branch  of  marine-photography 
is  broad  enough  to  be  worthy  of  the  best  skill  at 
one’s  command;  particularly  if  justice  is  done  to 


the  varied  pictorial  impressions  received.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  a living  subject,  there  is 
none  that  displays  a greater  variety  of  line 
through  changes  in  viewpoint  than  vessels — 
especially  those  under  sail — and,  add  to  this  the 
countless  transformations  taking  place  in  their 
natural  surroundings  of  sea  and  sky — what  better 
material  does  one  need  to  produce  pictures? 

With  regard  to  the  equipment,  one  must  re- 
member that  much  of  the  work  will  be  done 
necessarily  afloat,  therefore,  when  but  one 
camera  is  taken  along,  it  should  be  easily  operated 
in  the  hand;  and,  of  choice,  simple  enough  not  to 
be  affected  readily  by  moisture  and  rough  hand- 
ling. Were  it  not  that  ordinary  box-cameras  are 
generally  fitted  with  lenses  of  short-focus  and 
inferior  quality  with  regard  to  their  ability  to  give 
a sharp  image  to  the  corners  of  the  picture  at  full 
opening,  such  cameras  would  be  well  suited  to 


our  purpose  on  account  of  their  simplicity  and 
strength.  However,  as  matters  stand  the  most 
practical  outfit  for  serious  work  is  a folding- 
camera  that  makes  pictures  not  larger  than  4x5 
inches,  and  is  fitted,  preferably,  with  a lens 
whose  length  of  focus  is  not  less  than  one-and-a- 
half  times  the  longer  way  of  the  picture.  Even 
a single  achromatic  lens  will  give  very  good  defi- 
nition up  to  a working  aperture  of  F/ll  when 
not  expected  to  cover  more  than  a narrow  angle; 
but  a good  rapid  rectilinear,  or  an  anastigmat 
lens,  gives  sharp  definition  at  larger  apertures, 
and  this  is  of  value  when  one  wishes  to  use  a ray- 
filter  in  snapshot-work.  If  such  lenses  are  of  the 
convertible  type,  a single  element  can  be  used 
alone  when  an  especially  long-focus  lens  is 
wanted  for  distant  objects — provided  that  the 
camera  has  sufficient  bellows-extension.  When 
photographing  from  the  shore,  I have  used  a view- 
camera  on  a tripod,  employing  the  rear  half  of 
a rapid  rectilinear  to  obtain  a larger  image  of 
some  distant  craft;  but  most  of  my  pictures 
made  on  the  water  have  been  made  with  a 
334  x 4J4  folding-camera  that  uses  plates  and  is 
equipped  with  a good  lens  and  shutter.  Some- 
times, of  late,  I have  used  a 234  x 334  pocket 
film-camera.  The  only  objection  to  the  latter 
type  of  camera  for  work  of  this  character  is  that 
the  part  of  the  original  negative  which  contains 
all  the  material  desired  for  the  finished  picture  is 
sometimes  so  small  as  to  require  extreme  en- 
largement; and,  when  the  latter  is  overdone, 
either  the  quality  of  definition  may  be  unsatis- 
factory or  the  granular  structure  of  the  film  may 
become  obtrusive.  When  the  greater  part  of  a 
negative  can  be  used,  there  is  no  difficulty  to 
obtain  good  enlargements  up  to  8 x 10  inches, 
and  often  larger. 

If  we  omit  from  consideration  close-up  views  of 
racing  motor-boats  and  hydroplanes,  any  well- 
made  shutter  possessing  rated  speeds  up  to  1/100 
of  a second  is  fast  enough  for  marine-photography. 
At  least,  I have  never  found  it  necessary  to  use  a 
higher  speed  to  prevent  blurring. 

A good-sized  direct-vision  finder  is  a great  help, 
as  it  enables  one  to  watch  the  movement  of  the 
subject  rather  than  the  image  which,  in  the 
ordinary  reflecting-finder,  moves  the  opposite 
way  to  that  of  the  subject.  The  best  type  for  the 
marine-photographer  is  a simple  open-frame  with 
a sight-hole  placed  far  enough  behind  to  show  just 
the  amount  of  view  included  when  the  eye  is 
applied  to  the  aperture.  It  is  well  to  have  the 
reflecting-finder  also  for  use  when  an  extremely 
low  viewpoint  is  desirable. 

W ith  the  exception  of  some  studies  made  from 
shore,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  set  the  lens  with- 
out focusing  visually;  but  as  the  subject-matter 


is  generally  far  enough  away  to  set  the  lens  at 
the  one-hundred-foot  mark  on  the  scale — which 
for  all  practical  purposes  can  be  taken  as  infinity 
when  focusing — no  trouble  should  be  experienced 
to  obtain  sharp  definition  if  one  makes  sure 
that  the  scale  is  accurate.  It  is  well  to  test  the 
latter  unless  experience  has  proved  it  correct. 
Since  light  is  reflected  from  all  directions  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  the  case  with  other  sub- 
jects, the  chances  of  fogging  the  image  is  in- 
creased unless  care  is  taken  to  prevent  extrane- 
ous light  outside  the  angle  of  view  from  striking 
the  front  surface  of  the  lens;  therefore,  “safety 
first”  calls  for  the  employment  of  a lens-hood  or 
shade.  The  form  is  immaterial  so  long  as  it 
goes  entirely  around  the  lens  and  is  stiff  enough 
not  to  collapse  in  the  wind. 

Of  course,  care  should  be  taken  in  manipulating 
the  slides  of  plateholders,  or  in  changing  a roll 
of  films,  to  prevent  light  reaching  the  sensitive 
surface.  If  a shady  spot  cannot  be  found,  a focus- 
ing-cloth  should  be  used.  Never  let  plateholders 
lie  in  the  sun  for  even  a few  moments.  Intense 
light  is  likely  to  penetrate  hard-rubber  slides, 
and  a hot  sun  will  warp  plateholders  enough  to 
make  them  troublesome  to  manipulate. 

No  outfit  is  too  small  for  a ray-filter  to  be 
included,  if  there  is  any  means  to  attach  one 
properly  to  the  lens  when  wanted.  A light,  yel- 
low tint,  which  only  calls  for  three-to-four-times 
increase  in  the  exposure,  is  deep  enough  to  give 
good  color-correction  in  marine-photography; 
and,  even  though  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
allow  this  additional  time,  it  can  be  done  much 
oftener  than  in  hand-camera  work  ashore,  owing 
to  the  intensity  of  illumination  and  more  lumi- 
nous shadows.  Besides,  it  is  usually  necessary 
to  stop-down  the  lens  to  control  the  light  when  a 
filter  is  not  used,  consequently  by  employing 
a sufficiently  large  opening  with  one  in  place  the 
same  shutter-speed  may  still  be  used.  On  gray 
or  foggy  days  there  is  little,  if  any,  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  employing  a ray-filter;  its  greatest 
value  is  evident  when  a vessel  in  shadow  appears 
against  a delicate  sky  with  light  clouds;  or,  to 
preserve  relative  values  between  white  sails  in 
sunshine  and  blue  sky,  and  tones  of  light  in  calm 
water. 

In  my  opinion  an  orthochromatie  emulsion, 
even  without  the  aid  of  a ray-filter,  gives  better 
quality  than  an  ordinary  plate,  and  good  results 
can  be  had  with  single-coated  grades;  but  it  is 
better,  especially  for  a beginner,  to  select  a “non- 
halation ’ ' make,  since  the  greater  latitude  it  pos- 
sesses in  the  matter  of  exposure  enables  him  to 
control  extremes  of  contrast  more  easily.  Films 
possess  very  good  latitude;  and  the  extreme  sen- 
sitiveness of  those  in  the  speed-class  permit  the 


frequent  use  of  a filter  with  lenses  of  only  mod- 
erate aperture  without  necessitating  slowing 
down  the  shutter  too  much. 

Often,  a comparatively  slow  exposure  can  be 
given  safely  when  one  is  standing  upon  shore,  or 
on  a wharf,  as  vessels  some  distance  off  do  not 
move  rapidly  across  the  field  of  the  lens;  and  if 
they  are  at  anchor,  or  are  moving  directly  toward 
or  away  from  the  observer,  the  movement  is  very 
slight  indeed.  Although  it  is  best  to  give  a bit 
faster  exposure  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
be  on  the  safe  side — most  subjects  made  in  this 
way  may  be  snapped  with  exposures  of  from  1/10 
to  1/25  second,  according  to  the  distance  and 
direction  of  movement.  Making  exposures  from 
a vessel  is  entirely  another  matter;  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  factors  already  named,  one  has  to 
consider  the  relation  of  the  changing  viewpoint — 
whether  the  craft  one  is  on  is  moving  in  the  same , 
or  opposite,  direction  as  the  subject;  whether 
one  or  the  other  is  at  anchor;  the  natural  rise  and 
fall  from  the  action  of  the  waves  upon  the  boat 
from  which  the  picture  is  made;  and,  on  a 
steamer,  the  vibration  of  the  engines,  which  im- 
parts sufficient  movement  to  blur  the  image  if 
the  shutter-speed  is  not  fast  enough  to  overcome 
it.  Either  the  1/50  or  1/100  second  marked 
speeds  of  a good  shutter  will  serve  the  purpose; 
the  slower  ones  will  answer  when  the  vessel  one 
is  on  is  moving  with  the  subject,  or  is  passing  a 
vessel  at  anchor;  but  1/100  is  safer  if  the  subject 
is  going  in  the  opposite  direction.  There  is  a 
knack  in  holding  the  camera  under  such  condi- 
tions. A skilful  operator  can  do  considerable 
to  lessen  the  danger  of  blurring  the  image — 
after  locating  the  subject  in  the  finder — by  stead- 
ily swinging  the  instrument  to  conform  with  the 
apparent  movement  of  the  subject  and  by  keep- 
ing it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  one  position  in  the 
field  of  the  lens  when  the  exposure  is  made. 

The  lighting  of  distant  vessels  is  naturally  more 
uniform  than  when  they  are  seen  near  wharves, 
as  there  is  nothing  outside  the  subject  to  ob- 
struct the  action  of  reflected  light  from  the 
water;  and,  as  the  latter  renders  the  shadows 
more  luminous  than  is  possible  in  a landscape, 
the  likelihood  to  obtain  hard  black  shadows  from 
underexposure  is  reduced.  However,  such  a pos- 
sibility should  not  be  overlooked,  particularly  in 
waterfront-studies.  On  a clear  summer  day, 
when  the  sun  is  four  hours  high,  the  shutter  can 
be  set  for  1/100  second,  and  stop  F/16  used  with 
most  plates.  If  one  is  using  film  like  the  Ansco 
“Speedex,”  the  next  smaller  stop  might  be  used 
with  the  sun  upon  the  subject.  This  is  only 
intended  to  apply  when  a subject  is  not  near 
enough  to  occupy  more  than  about  one-third  of 
the  width  of  the  picture,  the  remainder  being  sea 


and  sky,  and  no  ray-filter  is  used.  If  a filter  is 
used,  open  up  the  lens  to  F/8,  or  slow  down  the 
shutter. 

When  most  of  the  picture-space  is  filled,  or 
small  craft  are  seen  at  close  range  as  a foreground- 
feature  near  shore  or  in  wharf-scenes,  changes  in 
lighting  exercise  far  more  influence  upon  the 
illumination;  and,  consequently,  the  exposure 
required.  A large  opaque  body,  such  as  the  hull 
of  a steamship,  seen  against  the  sun  reflects  only 
a fraction  of  the  light  to  the  lens  that  it  would 
if  the  sun  were  upon  the  object.  The  difference 
is  so  great  that  a white  vessel  in  shadow  may  re- 
quire more  exposure  than  a black  one  in  full 
light.  The  effect  of  sunshine  upon  a clean,  white 
sail  is  positively  dazzling  at  close  range,  and  it 
might  give  rise  to  halation  if  due  allowance  was 
not  made  in  timing  the  exposure;  or,  what  is 
better,  taking  the  precaution  to  use  non-halation 
plates,  and  a ray-filter  as  well.  In  a case  of  this 
kind,  the  exposure  might  be  less  if  the  subject 
were  at  some  distance;  but,  ordinarily,  more 
exposure  is  required  for  nearby  shipping,  as  the 
depth  of  the  shadows  is  not  materially  reduced 
by  the  intervening  atmosphere — as  happens  when 
the  subject-material  is  well  removed  from  the 
lens.  One  must  be  guided  a good  deal  by  the 
degree  of  contrast  present,  for  to  obtain  agree- 
able tonality  throughout,  the  exposure  must  be 
long  enough  to  penetrate  the  shadows.  With  the 
sun  to  one  side — but  upon  the  subject — consid- 
erable light  is  reflected  into  the  shadows  from  the 
surface  of  the  water;  but  in  against-the-light 
studies,  not  only  is  the  direct  sunlight  cut  off 
from  the  surfaces  presented  toward  the  lens,  but 
the  reflected  light  reaching  the  shadows  is  cor- 
respondingly reduced.  The  difference  is  such 
that  one  is  safe  in  allowing  from  two  to  four  times 
as  much  exposure  as  would  be  required  with  the 
light  upon  the  subject;  and,  when  the  shadows 
are  made  still  deeper  by  a pier  or  buildings  shut- 
ting off  a part  of  the  light,  even  more  time  may 
be  necessary. 

The  basis  for  the  exposures  suggested  is  for 
9 a.m.  or  3 p.m.  (normal  rather  than  “daylight- 
saving”  time)  in  midsummer  and  clear  light. 
Doubtless,  some  may  wish  to  know  what  allow- 
ance to  make  for  the  light  at  other  hours.  On 
fair  days  an  hour  earlier  or  later  will  not  make 
much  difference  in  the  open, — the  latitude  of  the 
sensitive  emulsion  is  sufficient  to  take  care  of  this ; 
but  when  the  sun  is  only  an  hour  high  one  will  be 
safe  to  give  four  times  the  exposure  and  a pro- 
portionate increase  between  times.  The  presence 
of  yellow  haze  near  sunset  reduces  still  more  the 
actinic  power  of  the  light,  and  although  an 
orthochromatic  emulsion  is  much  more  sensitive 
to  yellow  than  an  ordinary  one,  it  will  not  be 
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affected  by  this  to  the  same  extent.  When  dealing 
with  a mass  of  shipping  around  a wharf,  more 
exposure — proportionate  to  the  general  strength 
of  the  light — may  have  to  be  given,  for  the  lower 
angle  of  lighting  produces  a greater  proportion  of 
shadow  in  such  subjects.  For  this  reason,  the 
height  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon  is  often  a 
more  important  factor  in  determining  exposure 
than  its  actinometric  strength.  On  a gray 
cloudy  day  allow  double  the  time  given  in  fair 
weather.  Light,  detached,  clouds  make  little  or 
no  difference  in  the  exposure  needed. 

I have  gone  rather  minutely  into  the  purely 
technical  side  for  the  reader  who  lacks  practical 
experience  rather  than  artistic  ability  to  deal  with 
the  subject;  but  a few  hints  as  to  pictorial  treat- 
ment of  the  material  might  not  be  out  of  place. 

When  a single  vessel  provides  the  motive,  look 
well  to  its  placement  in  the  composition.  In  the 
hurry  and  excitement  sometimes  attached  to 
making  an  exposure,  one  may  not  be  able  to  give 
very  careful  attention  to  this  point  while  looking 
after  the  important  matter  of  releasing  the 
shutter  when  the  subject  is  seen  at  its  best. 
However,  if  sufficient  space  is  allowed,  fearless 
trimming  and  enlarging  of  what  remains  will 
make  the  final  spacing  satisfactory.  If  the  whole 
of  a vessel  is  shown,  allow  most  space  ahead’ of  it, 
as  one  headed  out  of  the  picture  conveys  the 
impression  that  it  will  shortly  fetch  up  against 
the  margin  “with  a round  turn."  Unless  one 
wishes  to  suggest  a high  standpoint  or  make  a 
study  of  reflections  close  at  hand,  the  horizon- 
line had  best  be  kept  below  the  center;  and, 


although  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  mention 
the  matter,  it  really  belongs  in  a horizontal  posi- 
tion, though  sometimes  otherwise  represented! 

A low  viewpoint — say  from  the  lower  deck  of  a 
steamer — is  better  than  an  elevated  one,  partic- 
ularly when  the  subject  is  coming  toward  the 
spectator,  for  it  prevents  an  impression  that  the 
craft  is  plunging  downhill,  and  it  brings  out  the 
vessel’s  lines  in  a more  pleasing  manner. 

Action  in  a sailing-vessel  of  any  rig  is  most 
effectively  expressed  by  a quartering  view,  as 
that  shows  clearly  the  effect  of  wind  upon  the 
sails  and  the  heeling  over  under  the  propelling 
force.  Suitable  clouds  likewise  help  the  impres- 
sion of  motion.  A side-view  sometimes  gives  an 
agreeable  decorative  effect,  with  the  sails  and 
spars  silhouetted  against  the  sky.  Large  steamers 
produce  an  impressive  sense  of  size  when  seen 
nearly  bow -on  from  a fairly  low  viewpoint;  a 
trail  of  smoke  or  steam  helps  the  general  pictorial 
effect  by  removing  a certain  hardness  in  the  mass 
of  the  ship  alone.  Sometimes,  a pleasing  panel 
can  be  made  of  a fleet  of  yachts,  or  a tug  and  tow. 

The  end  of  a pier  at  a seaport  or  the  bank  of  a 
commercially  important  river  usually  offers  the 
best  stationary  standpoint  from  which  to  photo- 
graph passing  shipping,  or  anchored  craft.  A 
long-focus  lens  comes  in  handily  in  such  circum- 
stances; but  greater  variety  of  material  is  usually 
met  with  in  less  time  when  photographing  from  a 
vessel.  If  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to 
direct  the  movements  of  a private  yacht  or 
launch,  many  good  subjects  can  be  snapped  when 
traveling  upon  regular  lines  of  steamers  and  ex- 
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cursion-boats.  Even  the  ferries  afford  a cheap 
means  to  cover  a harbor  or  river  if  one  makes  a 
number  of  trips  on  different  boats.  When  the 
vessel  follows  a regular  route,  one  cannot,  of 
course,  go  after  a subject  that  takes  the  fancy; 
but,  even  at  that,  there  is  enough  material  which 
does  come  within  range  to  make  such  a trip  worth 
while.  “The  Towboat”  is  an  example;  it  was 
made  from  the  gangway  of  a Long  Island  Sound 
steamer  going  in  to  New  York  one  morning  at  a 
later  hour  than  usual  owing  to  a heavy  fog  mak- 
ing it  necessary  to  run  slow.  The  fog  accounts 
for  the  nearby  shore  of  the  East  River  being  in- 
visible in  the  picture.  “Yachting-Weather”  was 
obtained  from  another  steamer  while  on  an 
excursion  upon  the  Sound.  “Getting  Under 
Way”  is  a specimen  of  work  from  shore,  although 
not  made  with  a long-focus  lens.  The  subject 


being  some  distance  off,  the  regular  lens  gave  a 
small  image;  but  as  care  was  taken  to  get  it  very 
sharp  the  section  of  negative  wanted  for  the 
finished  picture  stood  a high  degree  of  enlarge- 
ment in  a satisfactory  manner. 

It  is  by  no  means  always  desirable  to  show  all 
of  a vessel  in  a marine  study,  as  a part  some- 
times concentrates  the  interest  better  upon  cer- 
tain details,  or  lends  more  variety  to  the  pattern 
of  the  composition.  Reflections  add  much  to  the 
charm  of  a quiet  marine,  whether  from  some  ship 
drifting  with  the  tide,  or  a sail-boat  at  a landing. 
Of  necessity  much  has  been  left  unsaid;  but  I 
trust  that  the  foregoing  suggestions  will  prove 
helpful  to  others  interested  in  marine-photog- 
raphy; and  after  all,  much  of  the  pleasure  de- 
rived from  it  lies  in  working  out  for  one’s  self  what 
has  only  been  lightly  touched  upon  in  this  article. 


Practical  and  Humorous  Experiences  in  Photography 

Part  VII.  The  Advanced  Worker 


A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 


N recent  years  a body  of  amateur 
photographers  has  arisen  which  pre- 
fers to  be  known  as  Advanced 
Workers.  Some  of  these  are  virtu- 
ally professionals;  but  they  object 
to  be  called  professionals  as  strongly  as  they 
dislike  to  be  called  amateurs.  Among  them  we 
find  many  of  the  so-called  pictorial  photographers 
who  revel  in  pictures  of  the  “fuzzy”  kind  that 
often  appear  equally  well  upside  down.  They 
make  much  of  tonal  values,  light  and  shade, 
atmosphere  and  fidelity  to  a Nature  the  rest  of 
us  have  never  seen.  That  their  work  has  merit, 
I do  not  deny;  but  I do  feel  that  it  requires 
unusual  artistic  feeling  to  appreciate  and  under- 
stand it.  Frankly,  I never  could  enjoy  impres- 
sionistic pictures — that  is,  the  extreme  sort  so 
loudly  praised  by  some  artists.  Many  of  these 
advanced  workers  produce  pictures  that  even 
a hardened  impressionist  might  be  unable  to 
appreciate.  Soft-focus  lenses  to  produce 
“atmosphere”  are  now  manufactured  by  several 
optical  firms  and  these  add  immeasurably  to  the 
happiness  of  the  pictorialist. 

Just  why  a fluffy  bow-tie,  long  hair  and  untidy 
clothes  make  a man  a better  photographer, 
artist  or  writer,  is  a question  that  still  remains  to 
be  answered  to  my  satisfaction.  Some  persons — 
retired  from  active  business-life — take  up  ama- 
teur and  also  professional  photography.  As 
business-men  they  dress  neatly  and  becomingly, 
but  as  devotees  of  photography,  art  and  literature 
they  appear  absurdly  uncouth  and  unattractive. 
Why?  From  time  immemorial,  any  occupation 
of  an  artistic  or  literary  nature  seems  to  demand 
automatically  the  relinquishment  of  normal 
conditions  of  life  and  dress.  Often,  the  more 
freakish  a man  looks  and  acts,  the  greater  photog- 
rapher, artist  or  writer  he  appears  to  be — in  his 
own  estimation,  if  in  no  one  else’s.  A statement 


of  fact  is  not  always  an  explanation;  hence,  who 
first  started  the  idea? 

No  doubt,  advanced  workers  strive  to  reach 
an  ideal;  but  in  many  cases  the  ideal  in  question 
appears  to  be  a veritable  will-o’-the-wisp.  Our 
photographic  exhibitions  contain  striking  ex- 
amples of  what  is  being  done  by  certain  pic- 
torial ists  in  landscape,  genre  and  protrait -work. 
The  question  is,  how  much  of  it  is  appreciated 
by  the  man  on  the  street.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  the  highest  expression  of  true  art  was 
the  simplest.  A picture  that  appeals  to  the  few 


and  is  unintelligible  to  the  many,  is  a sort  of 
local  affair.  If  it  gives  pleasure  to  those  most 
vitally  interested,  well  and  good;  but  why  try 
to  force  it  on  those  who  cannot  or  will  not 
appreciate  it? 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  belittle  or  to  cast 
reflections  on  advanced  workers.  Most  of  them 
are  sincere  and  deeply  interested  in  their  work. 
They,  as  a class,  are  fully  as  interesting  to  study 
as  amateur  photographers  and  much  of  value 
may  be  learned  from  their  activities.  However, 
at  the  present  time  they  are  in  the  minority 
and,  being  in  that  position,  are  scarcely  entitled 
to  assume  that  their  work  is  representative  of 
American  photographic  art  as  a whole.  I believe 
that  a landscape  may  be  made  with  all  the 
necessary  “atmosphere”  and  still  resemble  the 
original  subject  as  we  know  it.  The  advanced 
worker  sometimes  leads  us  to  think  that  the 
human  eye  sees  nothing  truly  sharp.  This  may 
be  true  with  regard  to  a distant  landscape  on  a 
summer  afternoon;  but  what  of  nearer  objects? 
A basket  of  apples  does  not  have  a hazy  softness 
about  it  as  I look  at  it.  In  fact,  all  the  beautiful 
markings  on  the  apples  are  extremely  sharp  and 
the  basket  itself  is  far  from  being  “diffused.” 
I may  be  all  wrong  and  showing  myself  to  be 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  art.  If  so,. 
I admit  my  ignorance  and  beg  a thousand 
pardons.  However,  I know  how  things  look  to 
me;  and,  since  I cannot  see  through  eyes  other 
than  my  own,  I am  obliged  to  base  my  conclusions 
on  my  own  sense  of  sight.  To  my  way  of  think- 
ing, any  picture  that  must  be  explained  or  that  is 
obliged  to  lean  upon  a title  for  identification  is 
not  a true  picture,  but  an  effect.  Of  course, 
effects  may  be  artistic,  beautiful  and  inspiring; 
but  that  does  not  make  them  pictures. 

Although  I may  appear  to  belittle  the  work  of 
some  of  the  advanced  workers  and  to  be  inclined 
to  question  their  personal  appearance  on  certain 
occasions,  there  is  no  malice  in  my  criticism.  I 
realize  that,  for  all  I know,  these  same  advanced 
workers  may  be  pioneers  in  a field  of  artistic 
expression  beyond  my  ability  or  training  to 
appreciate.  Because  a thing  is  new  and  not 
espoused  by  the  crowd,  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
is  wrong  or  that  it  should  be  subjected  to  ridicule. 
There  is  one  thing  of  which  we  can  be  sure,  and 
that  is  that  true  merit  wins  a place  in  the  sun 
despite  every  obstacle.  If  the  advanced  workers 
are  on  the  right  track,  criticism  of  whatever 
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nature  will  but  spur  them  on  to  greater  efforts, 
and  those  of  us  who  feel  that  we  must  see  to 
believe,  will  be  shown  conclusively  that  “we 
have  eyes  but  see  not.”  Often,  a well  of  pure 
water  is  the  better  for  having  been  roiled.  If 
modern  photographic  art  is  even  now  in  the 
process  of  being  roiled  to  remove  the  sediment 
of  narrow-mindedness,  ignorance  and  jealousy 
by  all  means  let  the  advanced  workers  continue 
to  keep  things  stirred  up — the  result  will  be 
better  and  truer  artistic  expression. 

In  conclusion,  let  beginners,  amateur  photog- 
raphers and  advanced  workers  strive  to  make 
photography  more  than  a mere  pastime.  No 
avocation  in  the  world  holds  out  greater  mental 
and  artistic  rewards  than  photography.  It  is  a 
science,  and  all  science  is  wonderful,  beautiful 
and  spiritual.  Moreover,  to-day  photography 
has  become  the  one  method  to  record  visually  the 
personal  and  national  events  of  the  world.  Every 


picture  made — no  matter  how  unimportant  to 
the  present  generation — may  become  invaluable 
to  posterity.  Many  a snapshot  made  in  jest 
becomes  all  that  we  have  to  remind  us  of  a loved 
one;  and  every  picture  made  should  represent  the 
camerist’s  best  effort.  Let  us  make  our  work  in 
photography  teach  us  the  deeper  and  truer  things 
of  life.  Let  our  trips  afield  with  the  camera  bring 
to  us  that  love  of  nature  and  humanity  that  en- 
riches the  heart  with  love  and  understanding.  No 
true  man  or  woman  considers  it  a sign  of  weakness 
to  aim  for  the  higher  things  in  life.  In  the  years 
to  come,  as  we  sit  in  the  firelight  with  our  pictures 
before  us  and  events  of  the  past  come  stealing 
back  to  our  minds,  let  us  be  able  to  close  our  eyes 
with  the  sweet  consciousness  that  photography 
has  made  a record  of  which  we  can  be  proud. 
Sentimental?  Yes,  but  honor  to  the  man  or 
woman  who  makes  photography  a stepping-stone 
to  an  understanding  of  the  Infinite. 


NIGHT-REFLECTIONS 
WARREN  R.  LAITY 

HONORABLE  MENTION  — MISCELLANEOUS 


Outdoor-Backgrounds 

ATOPIC  that  seems  to  be  regarded  with  com- 
placency by  critics  of  photographs  of  out- 
door-genres, or  figures  in  landscape,  is  a distorted 
and  ill-defined  background.  Pictures  of  this 
character  have  been  hung  at  photographic  salons; 
but  in  serious  prize-competitions  that  are  intel- 
ligently and  honestly  conducted  they  would 
scarcely  be  deemed  worthy  of  recognition.  In 
the  former  case,  striking  originality  or  compelling 
beauty  of  the  subject  is  regarded  by  the  com- 
mittee of  selection  as  greatly  outweighing  such 
minor  defects  as  a slanting  water-line,  an  incon- 
gruous accessory  or  a spotty  background.  In  the 
latter  case,  of  two  pictures  of  nearly  equal  merit 
under  consideration  for  a prize,  the  one  with  a 
grossly  neglected  background  is  rejected.  And 
why?  Because  the  artist  concentrated  his  at- 
tention upon  the  main  subject  and  gave  little  or 
no  thought  to  the  background.  Carried  away  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  he  poses  his 
charming  model  with  some  trees  or  bushes  in  the 
immediate  background  through  which  the  light  is 
filtering.  The  lens  is  focused  upon  the  chief 
point  of  interest — the  figure — without  regard  to 
the  immediate  surroundings.  The  large  stop  that 
is  used  in  making  the  exposure — generally  F/6.8 
or  F 4.5 — leaves  matters  as  they  are;  i.e.,  a picture 
with  a wildly  confused  background.  The  result 
is  that  every  object  is  out  of  drawing,  distorted 
and  beyond  recognition.  Innumerable,  well- 
defined  round  spots,  known  as  circles  of  confu- 
sion, dot  the  landscape,  like  freckles  on  a boy’s 
face.  (An  admirable  paper  devoted  to  an  analysis 
of  these  circles  of  confusion  appeared  in  Photo- 
Era,  November,  1916.)  Objects,  such  as  tree- 
trunks,  bushes,  plants,  and  rocks,  assume  fantastic 
shapes  and  add  to  the  confused  and  bewildering 
appearance  of  the  scene.  It  may  be  that,  con- 
scious of  the  prominence  of  these  objects,  the  pho- 
tographer desired  to  subdue  or  disguise  them. 

It  would  be  much  better  if  he  had  divided  his 
focus  and  allowed  the  objects  in  the  background 
to  assert  themselves  sufficiently  to  be,  at  least, 
distinguishable.  To  have  thus  increased  the 
penetrating  power  of  his  lens — augmenting  the 
number  of  focal  planes — would  require  the  use  of 
a smaller  diaphragm  and,  consequently,  an  in- 
crease of  exposure;  but  under  favorable  con- 
ditions of  light,  a change  from  one-hundredth  to 


one  twenty-fifth  of  a second,  for  example,  would 
not  prove  detrimental  to  ultimate  success.  Of 
course,  if  the  quicker  exposure  with  the  attending 
sacrifice  of  background  and  accessories  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  photographer,  he  has  the  choice  of 
three  things.  One  is  to  mask  out  part  or  all  of 
the  pictorial  setting  and  then  by  double  printing 
replace  it  by  an  harmonious  and  more  pleasing 
one.  This  calls  for  fine  judgment,  unerring 
technical  skill  and  practical  experience.  Or  he 
can  choose,  at  the  outset,  a suitable  setting  for 
his  theme,  and,  like  the  painstaking  artist,  he 
plans  his  picture  in  advance,  with  an  eye  to  the 
beauty  and  harmony  of  the  composition.  With  a 
pleasing  background,  he  so  adjusts  his  focus  as 
to  unite  the  figure  and  the  setting  into  an  artisti- 
cally blended  ensemble.  If  trees  or  bushes  form 
the  background  and  are  at  considerable  distance 
from  the  figure  or  group,  the  photographer  should 
have  no  trouble  to  make  them  appear  as  a soft, 
smooth,  atmospheric  effect.  Yet,  after  all,  such 
a compromise  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  an 
agreeably  defined  and  consistently  graduated  bit 
of  natural  scenery,  which  forms  an  ideal  setting. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that,  lacking  a 
suitable  pictorial  background,  the  artist  will  de- 
cide in  favor  of  one  that  is  quite  dark,  such  as  the 
interior  of  a barn  or  a shed,  where  the  figure  is 
posed  on  or  near  the  threshold.  Even  here,  the 
photographer  must  take  care  that  the  camera  does 
not  record  objects  that,  at  first  glance,  had  passed 
unnoticed.  Accustomed  to  the  obscurity  of  the 
interior,  the  eye  will  gradually  detect  one  object 
after  another.  In  order  to  avoid  them,  the  ex- 
perienced photographer  may  take  advantage  of 
a decreased  length  of  exposure;  for  here  is  noth- 
ing beyond  his  model  that  should  be  included  in 
the  picture.  Therefore,  he  may  use  a large  stop,  if 
not  the  full  aperture  of  his  lens.  Should  the 
shafts  of  a vehicle,  some  farming-implement  or 
some  other  intruding  object  assert  itself  in  the 
negative,  but  little  skill  is  required  to  subdue  or 
to  remove  it,  for  the  section  of  the  negative  to  be 
manipulated  is  virtually  clear  glass.  These 
remarks  are  intended  mainly  for  the  benefit  of 
camerists  who  use  equipments  of  postcard-size 
and  larger.  On  the  other  hand,  small-sized 
cameras — the  vest-pocket  kind,  in  particular — 
are  fitted  with  lenses  of  much  greater  depth  of 
focus,  and  can  make  those  difficult  scenic  back- 
grounds behave  themselves. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 
367  Boylstcn  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  may  be  entered, 
but  they  must  represent,  throughout,  the 
personal,  unaided  work  of  competitors. 
Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be * 
fore  Photo-Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  are  not  suit- 
able for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail.  All  prints 
should  be  mounted  on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
separately,  giving  fidl  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanlcs  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  However,  this  does  not 
prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of  other 
prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived official  recognition. 

6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board,  not  the  flexible  kind — or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards — Spirit  of  Spring  Competition 
Closed  June  30,  1919 

First  Prize:  J.  Herbert  Saunders. 

Second  Prize:  John  Dove. 

Third  Prize:  Leopold  Zwarg. 

Honorable  Mention:  Ethel  Dismukes,  Geo.  W. 
French,  Ormison  O.  Hilborn,  Norman  C.  Hussey, 
B.  F.  Langland,  W.  S.  Lee,  Rev.  Leon  M.  Linden, 
Stephen  Marsh,  Lucy  and  Ray  Mathewson,  Alexander 
Murray,  George  S.  Nalle,  Kenneth  Dudley  Smith, 
Edward  Terribile. 

Subjects  for  Competition— 1919 

“Speed-Pictures.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Rural  Scenes.”  Closes  July  31. 

‘ ‘ Shore-Scenes .”  ClosesAugust31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


1920 

“Twilight-Pictures.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closes  February  28. 
"Nature-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 
“Rainy-Day  Pictures.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 


Non-Receipt  of  Photo-Era. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  remind  subscribers  of 
Photo-Era  that  its  Publisher  is  doing  his  very  best  to 
overcome  conditions  brought  on  by  the  war.  Never- 
theless, there  are  some  who  have  held  us  to  task  for 
the  non-receipt  of  Photo-Era.  Subscribers  who  fail 
to  receive  their  copies — after  liberal  allowance  for  mail- 
congestion — should  write  us  and  we  will  see  to  it  that  a 
duplicate  copy  is  mailed. 
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Buying  Second=Hand  Apparatus 

Probably  the  purchase  and  sale  of  second-hand  ap- 
paratus has  never  been  upon  so  large  a scale  within  the 
memory  of  photographers  as  it  has  been  of  late,  and  it  is 
likely  to  be  so  for  some  time  to  come  until  the  normal 
output  of  manufacturers  is  restored.  Hence  a few  notes, 
which  appeared  in  a recent  issue  of  The  British  Journal, 
on  the  purchase  of  apparatus  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
A prospective  buyer  had  two  courses  open  to  him  to 
supply  his  needs.  According  to  the  first,  he  may  watch 
the  advertisements  of  goods  which  are  offered,  or  him- 
self insert  an  advertisement  of  what  he  requires,  or, 
according  to  the  second,  he  may  state  his  requirements 
to  the  dealers  in  second-hand  requisites.  There  is 
something  to  be  said  for  both  methods.  In  dealing  with 
strangers  it  should  be  an  invariable  rule  not  to  send 
money;  but  to  insist  that  the  transaction  should  pass 
through  the  deposit-system  of  the  paper  in  which  the 
advertisement  appears.  Certainly,  something  may  be 
gathered  from  the  style  of  an  advertiser’s  letterhead  or 
writing;  but  it  does  not  need  much  knowledge  of  human 


nature  to  know  that  a favorable  impression  in  either  of 
these  respects  may  be  created  by  a rogue.  There  is, 
moreover,  the  trouble  to  get  goods  on  approval  and  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  the  advertiser  as  to  the 
payment  of  carriage  in  the  event  of  their  not  being 
purchased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  price  asked  by  a 
private  advertiser  is  very  often  less  than  that  required 
by  a dealer,  and  the  would-be  seller,  if  he  can  find  a 
reliable  purchaser,  would  rather  dispose  of  his  goods  in 
this  way  than  to  a dealer,  on  account  of  the  better  price 
which  he  gets.  There  is  nothing  contradictory  in  these 
two  statements,  for  a dealer’s  price  when  purchasing  is 
usually  one  which  provides  a very  ample  margin  against 
the  contingency  of  the  money  represented  by  the  goods 
lying  idle  for  a long  period  until  a re-sale  is  effected. 

The  advantages  that  the  dealer  offers  are  many. 
Having  a large  stock,  he  can  nearly  always  supply  a cam- 
era or  lens  of  almost  any  required  pattern  from  stock. 
In  most  cases,  a guarantee  is  given  that  it  is  in  good 
condition.  The  apparatus  may  be  had  on  approval 
and  tested  to  the  user’s  complete  satisfaction  without 
the  fear  that  might  reasonably  be  entertained  about 
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an  unknown  stranger  that  sharp  practice  or  reluctance 
to  release  any  deposit  may  cause  a lot  of  trouble  before 
the  affair  is  finally  settled. 

Before  taking  the  various  classes  of  apparatus  in 
detail  a word  may  be  said  about  the  price.  At  the 
present  time,  owing  to  the  almost  total  absence  of  new 
goods  from  the  market,  second-hand  apparatus  is  fetch- 
ing a high  price.  In  some  cases,  recently,  cameras  and 
lenses  have  been  fetching  more  on  the  second-hand 
market  than  they  did  a few  years  ago  when  brand-new. 
We  think  many  photographers  lose  sight  of  a very  im- 
portant point  when  buying  apparatus,  and  that  is  how 
the  particular  goods  appear  in  the  light  of  an  invest- 
ment; how  they  will  re-sell  in  the  event  of  their  owner 
having  no  further  use  for  them.  In  this  the  old  axiom 
is  true:  that  the  best  is  always  the  cheapest.  At  the 
present  time,  old  or  out-of-date  apparatus  may  be 
bought  for  five  or  ten  dollars.  What  will  be  its  value  a 
year  or  two  hence? — possibly  only  a dollar  or  two. 
Then,  those  whose  habit  it  is  to  compare  prices  will 
often  find  that  one  particular  pattern  of  camera  and 
lens — or  lens  alone,  for  that  matter — may  be  quoted 
at  a certain  price.  Another  of  the  identical  type  may 
be  quoted  by  the  same  or  another  firm  for  perhaps 
twenty-five  per  cent  less.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that 
the  one  is  a bargain  and  the  other  excessively  dear, 
because  the  reverse  may  actually  be  the  true  order  of 
things.  In  fact,  the  price  asked  by  a reliable  firm  may 
be  taken  as  a criterion  of  the  quality  of  the  goods.  If 
two  models  are  priced  as  described  above  by  competing 
firms  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  is  something  about 
the  one  instrument  that  makes  it  worth  more  than  the 
other.  The  camera  or  lens  may  be  of  more  modern 
pattern;  or,  if  this  is  not  stated,  it  is  almost  certain  to 
be  in  the  better  condition.  We  have  seen  apparatus  on 
the  market  that — knowing  the  trouble  that  will  arise 
from  its  use  or  the  cost  of  its  repair,  even  assuming  that 


such  is  possible — we  should  consider  dear  at  any  price, 
and  in  this  way  the  reputation  of  an  established  dealer 
becomes  of  real  value  to  the  prospective  purchaser. 

Coming  now  to  the  defects  to  be  looked  for  in  ap- 
paratus of  various  descriptions,  field-  or  studio-cameras 
require  to  be  examined  for  warped,  split,  or  scratched 
woodwork,  worn,  bent,  or  loose-fitting  struts.  The 
bellows  should  be  carefully  looked  at;  what  is  described 
as  leather  may  actually  be  imitation  leather  or  cloth. 
The  camera  should  be  racked  out  to  its  fullest  extent  in 
a darkroom  and  an  electric  lamp  placed  inside  it  in 
order  to  test  the  light-proofness  of  the  bellows.  The 
latter,  if  old  or  worn,  will  be  found  to  be  loose  and  to 
sag,  and  it  is  then  certain  to  give  a good  deal  of  trouble 
in  the  way  of  cut-off.  Rigidity  of  the  back  and  of  the 
front  of  the  camera  when  erected  are  specially  important 
points,  and  the  intending  purchaser  will  hardly  neglect 
to  examine  the  focusing-mechanism  for  smoothness  of 
movement.  A camera  which  has  had  a good  deal  of 
wear,  or  has  been  roughly  used,  will  allow  the  focusing- 
heads  to  be  turned  through  an  appreciable  angle  without 
any  corresponding  movement  of  the  front  or  back,  as 
the  case  may  be.  This  “backlash”  makes  accurate 
focusing  by  no  means  a matter  of  certainty.  In  the  case 
of  folding  focal-plane  cameras,  a feature  of  prime  im- 
portance is  rigidity  of  the  strut-system  by  which  the 
front  is  held  extended.  If  this  is  defective  a satisfac- 
tory repair  may  cost  quite  as  much  as  will  discount  any 
benefit  from  the  purchase.  In  testing  the  shutter  of 
such  cameras  the  intending  purchaser  should  not  omit 
to  try  it  at  the  lowest  speed.  A shutter  which  may  work 
satisfactorily  at  the  maximum  spring-tension  may  prove 
erratic  at  the  lower  speed  as  a result  of  weakening  of  the 
springs.  Here  again,  it  requires  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  repair  of  a focal-plane  shutter  is  usually  some- 
what expensive. 

In  case  of  book-form  plateholder  attention  should  be 
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given  to  detect  warping.  In  one  case  we  knew  a double 
mahogany  book-form  plateholder  had  warped  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  could  not  be  inserted  in  its  grooves  in 
the  back  of  the  camera.  The  plateholder  should  be 
held  quite  close  and  firmly  by  its  catches,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  admission  of  light.  Any  shrinkage  of  the  wood- 
work will  cause  the  springs  or  catches  to  hold  loosely. 
If  the  two  halves  of  the  plateholder  may  be  moved  with 
the  catches  in  position  shrinkage  of  the  wood  has  taken 
place,  and  it  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  The 
slides  should  work  smoothly  in  the  grooves.  In  the 
case  of  metal  plateholders  the  slides  should  be  ex- 
amined with  a view  to  detect  dents  or  abrasions,  which, 
owing  to  the  very  light  clearance,  may  scrape  the  sur- 
face of  the  plate  when  being  drawn  out.  Vulcanite 
slides  should  be  examined  for  pinholes,  which  have  been 
known  to  appear  after  a course  of  ill-usage. 

The  Sky-Shade 

It  is  amazing  to  see  the  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  the  negatives  when  a sky-shade  has  been  fitted  to 
the  lens,  says  The  Amateur  Photographer.  The  photog- 
rapher who  has  any  suspicion  that  his  plates  or  films 


are  foggier  than  they  should  be,  will  do  well  to  see 
whether  an  immediate  improvement  is  not  effected  by 
slipping  on  the  hood  or  barrel  of  the  lens  a little  tube  of 
cardboard,  carefully  painted  a dead  black  on  its  in- 
side. With  the  lenses  fitted  on  most  hand-cameras,  the 
hood  may  project  from  a half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  front  of  the  glass  without  cutting  off  any  of  the 
image;  and  a single  trial  on  some  general  view  will  show 
whether  the  hood  requires  any  shortening  to  allow  the 
image  to  reach  the  corners  of  the  plat  e.  Provided  none 
of  the  active  light  is  cut  off  from  these  corners,  the 
longer  the  hood  the  better.  A word  of  caution  may  be 
necessary  with  reference  to  the  rising- or  sliding-front; 
as  when  either  of  these  is  used,  a hood  which  is  efficient 
with  the  lens  central  may  cut  off  some  of  the  picture;  but, 
even  if  the  hood  is  made  short  enough  to  enable  both 
these  movements  to  be  used  to  their  full  extent  without 
any  cutting  off,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  advanta- 
geous. Most  high-class  lenses  include  so  wide  an  angle 
of  light  that  the  bellows  of  the  camera,  as  well  as  the 
sensitive  film,  is  strongly  illuminated;  and  the  hood 
serves  to  cut  down  some  of  this  illumination  and  so 
lessens  the  scattered  light  in  the  camera,  and  helps  us  to 
get  cleaner,  brighter  negatives. 
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Advanced  Competition — Architectural 
Subjects 

Closes  October  31,  1919 

After  the  camerist  has  photographed  many  subjects 
in  which  human-  or  animal-life  predominates,  he  turns 
to  inanimate  subjects  for  a welcome  change.  Buildings 
do  not  run  away,  nor  do  they  become  restive.  There  is 
much  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  take  so  long  as  one 
wishes  to  focus  and  to  compose  a picture.  For  this 
reason,  the  present  competition  should  arouse  the 
interest  of  amateur  and  professional  photographers. 
However,  because  buildings  make  less  active  subjects, 
is  no  reason  why  architectural  photography  does  not 
demand  consummate  skill.  In  all  photography  there 
is  no  subject  that  requires  such  attention  to  light  and 
shade,  to  point  of  view  and  to  treatment. 

In  this  competition,  photographs  of  domestic, 
church,  commercial  and  government  architecture  are 
acceptable.  A handsome  facade  of  a bank-building 
can  be  made  as  attractive  as  a beautiful  church  by 
selecting  the  right  viewpoint.  The  importance  of 


shadows  has  been  well  brought  out  by  Edward  Lee 
Harrison  in  his  articles,  “Architectural  Traditions  for 
The  Photographer,"  that  have  appeared  recently  in 
Photo-Era.  The  illustrations  which  accompany 
these  articles  are  not  intended  to  be  examples,  but 
rather  suggestions.  William  S.  Davis,  in  his  article, 
“Some  City-Subjects,”  published  in  July,  1918,  Photo- 
Era,  illustrates  graphically  the  desirability  of  including 
but  a part  of  a large  building  in  a picture.  By  re-read- 
ing these  articles,  contestants  will  be  better  prepared 
to  do  themselves  justice  in  the  present  competition, 
which  is  intended  to  awaken  camerists  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful  in  architecture  and  a desire  to  treat 
it  pictorially. 

Buildings  in  villages  and  towns  are  as  promising 
subjects  as  those  in  the  large  cities.  A Colonial  church 
in  a New  England  village  may  be  made  as  picturesque 
as  an  old  Spanish  monastery  in  California.  Likewise, 
the  Woolworth  Building  in  New  York  City  is  a con- 
stant invitation,  by  day  and  by  night,  to  the  ambitious 
camerist.  My  object  in  mentioning  these  subjects 
indiscriminately  is  to  convey  the  idea — although 
briefly — that  any  building  that  possesses  pronounced 
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architectural  beauty  is  a fit  subject  for  this  competition. 
However,  contestants  should  remember  that  many 
older  types  of  architecture  do  not  appeal  to  us  to-day, 
although  in  their  day  they  were  considered  to  be  marvels 
of  beauty.  The  point  to  remember  is  to  select  some  bit 
of  architecture  that  makes  a strong  appeal  and  to 
photograph  that  in  preference  to  another  bit  that  is 
apparently  lifeless  and  cold. 

One  of  the  most  important  preliminary  steps  in 
the  photography  of  all  architectural  subjects  is  a 
thorough  study  of  every  possible  point  of  view.  There 
will  always  be  one  point  from  which  the  best  result  may 
be  obtained.  As  soon  as  this  has  been  determined,  a 
careful  study  of  light  and  shade  should  be  made.  After 
many  unsuccessful  attempts  “to  get  things  just  right,” 
the  camerist  may  find  that  by  night  his  subject  becomes 
alive  with  the  very  effect  he  cannot  obtain  by  daylight. 
Often  an  artfully  concealed  street-lamp  works  wonders. 
In  some  cases,  lights  from  within  the  building  enable 
the  camerist  to  discover  the  desired  effect.  Whenever 
possible,  try  to  make  the  picture  tell  a story.  Get  away, 
if  possible,  from  a purely  commercial  reproduction.  Of 
course,  some  subjects  are  without  even  the  semblance 
of  a story;  but  there  are  many  others  that  combine 
architectural  beauty  with  artistic  and  spiritual  feeling. 
There  is  an  old  adage  that  is  particularly  applicable  to 
architectural  photography,  “Do  not  bite  off  more  than 
you  can  chew.”  If  a beautiful  fagade  is  preferable  to 
a picture  of  an  entire  building — photograph  the  fagade 
and  let  another  camerist  attempt  the  entire  building. 
For  example,  the  New  York  Public  Library,  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  is  so  situated  that  a front-view  is  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  because  of  traffic.  Even  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  avenue,  the  average  lens  will  not 
include  the  entire  building  satisfactorily.  In  this  case, 
a much  better  course  to  pursue  would  be  to  photo- 
graph the  building  from  another  point  of  view — down 
or  up  the  avenue — and  possibly  the  best  result  would 
be  obtained  by  confining  the  picture  to  the  main- 
entrance  or  other  important  part  of  the  building.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Boston,  the  Public  Library  is  so 
situated  that  a view  of  the  entire  building  may  be  had 
from  the  opposite  side  of  a large  square.  Moreover, 
pictures  of  various  parts  of  the  building’s  exterior  may 
be  made  conveniently  from  three  sides.  From  these 
remarks,  camerists  should  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
advice  to  study  their  subject  from  every  angle,  and 
under  different  kinds  of  light,  before  attempting  to 
make  a picture. 

Nothing  in  architecture  is  more  beautiful  than  a 
high  tower,  either  standing  alone  or  as  part  of  a building. 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  few  more  difficult  subjects 
to  photograph.  Unless  the  camera  is  equipped  with  a 
rising-and-falling  front,  or  a swing-back,  it  may  be 
well  to  seek  other  subjects,  for  a tower  that  is  not  plumb, 
or  one  that  is  distorted,  will  be  rejected  at  once  by  the 
judges.  In  some  cases,  a camerist  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  the  desired  effect  some  distance  from 
the  subject  by  using  the  single  combination  of  his  lens 
or  by  using  a telephoto-attachment.  Always  remember 
that  the  plate  or  film  must  be  absolutely  parallel  to  the 
upright  lines  of  the  building  to  be  photographed,  other- 
wise the  subject  wall  appear  larger  at  the  top  or  bottom 
or  vice  versa  according  to  the  direction  of  the  camera, 
upward  or  downward.  Attention  to  this  is  advisable 
also  when  photographing  from  a housetop  or  a window 
the  use  of  wide-angle  lenses  is  often  necessary,  although 
their  use  should  be  curtailed  as  much  as  possible  in 
order  to  avoid  distorted  perspective.  It  is  far  more 
preferable  to  get  far  enough  away  to  make  the  use  of 
the  wide-angle  lens  unnecessary.  True  enough,  this  is 
not  always  possible.  However,  it  may  be  seen  readily 


that  architectural  photography  involves  much  tech- 
nical and  artistic  skill;  and  that  personal  initiative  is 
no  small  factor  to  obtain  successful  results. 

The  question  of  exposure  is  of  vital  importance. 
Experienced  workers  know  that  a white  marble  building 
requires  less  exposure  than  one  made  of  red  sandstone 
even  though  both  buildings  are  lighted  by  bright  sun- 
light. Likewise,  it  should  be  remembered  that  deep 
shadows  underneath  porticos  and  doorways  require 
more  exposure  despite  the  fact  that  the  sun  may  be 
shining  brightly  outside.  The  old  maxim  to  expose  for 
the  shadows  is  very  much  in  force  with  regard  to  archi- 
tectural photography.  In  all  cases,  careful  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  material  of  which  a building  is 
constructed,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  color  of  the 
entrances,  fagades,  porticos  and  other  parts  of  the 
building  that  differ  in  'color  from  the  main  building. 
Since  colors  may  be  photographed  to  a greater  or  lesser 
advantage,  it  may  be  seen  that  a white  building  with 
green  trimmings  would  require  different  treatment 
from  a red  building  with  white  trimmings.  These  little 
points  may  appear  to  be  superfluous,  but  successful 
architectural  photography  takes  these  very  details  into 
strict  account.  Needless  to  say,  a reliable  exposure- 
meter,  ray-screen,  tripod  and  orthochromatic  plates  and 
films  are  essential  to  success.  Of  course,  excellent 
photographs  are  made  without  these  accessories;  but 
the  chances  of  success  are  better  if  the  camerist  is 
equipped  properly. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  second  competition 
devoted  to  architectural  subjects  that  has  appeared  in 
several  years,  it  would  seem  that  many  camerists  should 
have  excellent  material  to  submit  to  the  consideration 
of  the  judges.  The  thousands  of  beautiful  private  and 
public  buildings  that  are  situated  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  should  offer  inducements  enough  to  cause  the 
camerist  to  put  forth  his  best  effort  to  reproduce  them 
to  advantage.  The  mere  fact  that  buildings  are 
stationary  enables  the  photographer  to  work  to  better 
advantage  and  often  with  greater  credit  to  himself.  Of 
course,  architectural  photography  embodies  certain 
difficulties  to  be  met  in  no  other  branch  of  photography. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  rewards  that  are  worth  striv- 
ing for  and  that  have  a value  of  their  own  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  know  good  work. 

Aside  from  other  considerations,  architectural  pho- 
tography is  educational.  By  that  I mean  that  the 
photographer  is  virtually  compelled  to  assimilate 
historical  or  other  information  of  value.  It  does  not 
seem  conceivable  that  a camerist  would  photograph  a 
beautiful  public  building  without  inquiring  a little  into 
its  history.  For  this  reason  alone  the  present  competi- 
tion may  be  used  to  great  advantage  by  amateur  and 
professional  photographers  who  may  wish  to  combine 
the  study  of  history  and  the  mastery  of  architectural 
photography.  The  suggestion  has  already  been  ac- 
cepted by  several  workers  very  much  to  their  pleas- 
ure and  advantage. 

Virtually  all  restrictions  with  regard  to  photographing 
public  buildings  are  now  removed;  but,  if  there  is  any 
doubt  on  the  part  of  the  camerist,  it  will  save  time  and, 
perhaps,  money  to  make  sure  before  going  ahead. 
Usually  the  police  can  give  the  desired  information  or 
can  refer  the  inquirer  to  the  proper  authorities.  I am 
sure  that  many  new  workers  are  in  a position  to  enter 
this  competition  with  every  chance  to  win  a prize  or 
Honorable  Mention.  We  are  always  eager  to  welcome 
them  and  our  old  friends  can  often  learn  much  that  is 
of  interest  and  artistic  value.  It  is  only  by  taking  the 
best  of  the  old  and  the  best  of  the  new  that  we  advance 
successfully. 


A.  H.  B. 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

III 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Beginners'  Competition 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

lijjl 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value,  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend  or  professional 
expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should  ac- 
company the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  2j  x 3| 
to  and  including  3j  x 5j  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects  which 
have  appeared  in  other  publications  are 
not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be 
sold,  or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere, 
before  Photo=Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  paper  are  not 
suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.O.P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

6.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he  may  dis- 
pose of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall 
have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker  s name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board — not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  June  30,  1919 

First  Prize:  Chas.  W.  Russell. 

Second  Prize:  Mary  A.  Waas. 

Photographic  Literature  for  the  Beginner 

Whether  there  are  more  beginners  this  year  than 
usual,  or  whether  the  end  of  the  war  has  created  an 
unusual  interest  in  photography,  I am  unable  to  say; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  not  in  many  months  have 
we  been  so  deluged  with  requests  for  “ a good  book  on 
amateur  photography.”  A careful  reading  of  many 
of  these  letters  reveals  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
writers  do  not  appear  to  know  just  what  they  do  want, 
although  they  are  aware  of  their  lack  of  photographic 
knowledge. 

Some  of  our  correspondents  appear  to  be  under  the 
impression  that  there  is  some  one  book  on  amateur 
photography  that  will  eliminate  all  photographic 
troubles  at  one  reading.  Others  wish  to  obtain  detailed 
information,  but  in  a form  that  may  be  “read  in  a few 
moments.”  Still  others  seem  to  have  the  necessary 
leisure,  but  appear  to  dread  the  mental  effort  required 
to  master  the  least  technical  terms  and  methods.  How'- 
ever,  most  of  the  inquiring  beginners  are  sincerely 
eager  to  obtain  accurate  and  helpful  information  that 
will  enable  them  to  get  photographic  results,  and  they 
are  willing  to  put  time  and  money  into  the  venture. 

To  those  beginners  who  are  really  ambitious  and 
eager  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  possible — consistent 
with  the  mastery  of  photographic  rudiments — let  me 
say  that  there  is  no  “all-around”  book  on  amateur 
photography  for  beginners,  that  mentions  all  lenses, 
cameras,  shutters,  accessories  and  chemical  formulas 
exhaustively  and  in  “baby-talk.”  Photography  is  a 
science  and  an  art.  How  can  one  describe  a chemical 
reaction  without  symbols,  or  a lens  without  optical 
terms?  In  short,  even  a beginner  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  master  at  least  a few  photographic  terms  in 
order  that  he  may  read  intelligently  and  to  his  own 
advantage.  The  most  elementary  book  on  amateur 
photography  includes  terms  and  definitions  that  must 
be  used  in  order  to  make  the  statements  accurate  and 
clear.  For  this  reason,  the  beginner  may  as  well  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  terminology,  first  as  last. 

Another  point  to  remember  after  the  first  elementary 
reading  is  done,  is  to  determine,  if  possible,  what 
particular  branch  of  photography  makes  the  strongest 
appeal.  By  that  I mean,  if  a beginner — temperament- 
ally or  otherwise — is  reasonably  sure  that  he  will  enjoy 
nature-photography  better  than  other  branches,  he 
should  endeavor  to  obtain  the  books  that  deal  with 
nature-photography  in  detail.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  beginner  knows  that  he  will  be  more  interested  in 
marine-photography,  he  should  seek  out  those  books 
which  will  help  him  attain  his  ends.  However,  the 
beginner  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  importance  to 
read  at  least  one  elementary  book  on  general  pho- 
tography: without  such  preparation  he  will  be  at  a loss 
to  understand  the  books  devoted  to  special  branches. 

As  already  stated,  the  beginner  should  not  expect 
that  one  book  will  be  both  elementary  and  exhaustive; 
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hence,  let  me  mention  a few  elementary  books  that  are 
of  value  to  the  beginner  as  preliminary  reading: 

“How  to  Make  Good  Pictures,”  Eastman  Kodak 
Company. 

“The  First  Book  of  Photography,"  C.  H.  Claudy. 

“The  Romance  of  Modern  Photography,”  Charles 
R.  Gibson. 

“Saturday  With  My  Camera,"  Stanley  C.  Johnson. 

“Simplified  Photography”  (Photo-Minature  131). 

“Photography  of  To-day,”  H.  Chapman  Jones. 

After  one  or  more  elementary  books  have  been 
read  thoroughly,  the  beginner — according  to  inclination 
— can  turn  to  the  following: 

“Modern  Telephotography,"  Capt.  Owen  Wheeler. 

“ Photography  for  Students  of  Physics  and  Chem- 
istry,” Louis  Derr. 

“Photography  in  Colors,"  George  Lindsay  Johnson. 

“Practical  Photomicrography,"  J.  E.  Barnard. 

“Photography  and  Fine  Art,"  Henry  Turner  Bailey. 

“The  Home-Life  of  Wild  Birds,”  Francis  Hobart 
Herrick. 

“Pictorial  Composition  and  the  Critical  Judgment  of 
Pictures,”  Henry  R.  Poore. 

One  of  our  valued  subscribers  and  friends  is  a well- 
known  Boston  oculist.  Incidentally,  he  is  an  amateur 
photographer  with  a strong  desire  to  make  pictures  that 
are  really  artistic.  He  appealed  to  us  for  a book  that 
would  give  him  the  rules  of  composition  briefly  and 
fully.  We  informed  him  that  we  knew  of  no  book 
such  as  he  desired.  However,  we  did  call  his  attention 
to  the  nearest  approach  to  it,  viz.,  the  department 

Our  Illustrations  ” that  appears  regularly  each  month 
in  Photo-Era.  We  suggested  that  he  visit  the  nearest 


library  and  obtain  one  or  more  bound  volumes  of 
Photo-Era,  preferably  beginning  with  1910.  We 
were  very  sure  that  by  studying  the  pictures  and  read- 
ing their  criticisms  in  “Our  Illustrations,”  our  friend 
would  be  greatly  benefitted.  The  important  point 
to  remember  is  that  not  only  are  the  pictures  in 
every  issue  considered  editorially  but  the  makers 
supply  the  data  to  show  in  detail  how,  when  and 
where  each  one  was  made.  By  reading  the  editorial 
comments  and  the  data,  the  beginner  will  find  that 
ere  long  he  understands  the  difference  between  a 
record  picture  and  one  that  embodies  true  principles 
of  artistic  composition. 

Another  practical  and  helpful  suggestion  may  be 
found  in  the  editorial,  “A  Novel  Scrap-Book  and 
Guide,”  that  appeared  in  June  Photo-Era.  Photo- 
equipments and  the  work  of  amateur  and  professional 
photographers  is  changing  continually  and  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  latest  and  best,  the  beginner  can  do  no 
better  than  read  and  study  the  illustrations  in  the 
best  photographic  magazines. 

Of  course,  the  recognized  books  that  are  authorities 
in  the  various  branches  of  photography  should  be  con- 
sulted frequently  because  they  represent  the  ballast  in 
the  ship  of  photography  that  is  needed  to  preserve  an 
even  artistic  and  technical  keel. 

Although  there  is  no  one  book  that  is  elementary  and 
exhaustive  on  amateur  photography,  I believe  that  the 
alternatives  suggested  will  help  the  beginner  to  make  a 
start  in  the  right  direction.  After  all,  the  success  or 
failure  of  any  man  rests  with  himself  in  great  measure, 
and  the  beginner  in  photography  is  no  exception. 

A.  H.  B. 
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Protecting  the  Hands 

It  is  very  difficult  to  carry  out  photographic  opera- 
tions without  occasionally  getting  some  of  the  solutions 
on  to  the  skin.  In  most  cases  no  harm  results  from  so 
doing.  The  various  reagents  employed  are  quite  in- 
nocuous, if  we  take  the  ordinary  precaution  of  a wash 
after  working  with  any  chemicals;  but  some  of  them 
affect  tender  skins  unpleasantly,  and  others  may  leave 
stains  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of  quickly. 

Rubber-gloves  and  finger-stalls  are  obtainable.  They 
are  open  to  the  objection  that  they  are  awkward  things 
in  which  to  do  any  manipulative  work  if  they  are  thick; 
while  if  they  are  thin  they  are  very  easily  damaged — 
the  edge  of  a plate  may  cut  them  right  through  in  a 
moment.  So  that,  unless  circumstances  make  some 
such  protection  absolutely  necessary — which  is  not 
usually  the  case  in  ordinary  photography — it  is  best  to 
look  elsewhere  for  something  to  keep  the  solutions  from 
affecting  the  skin. 

One  of  the.  best  methods  known  to  the  writer  con- 
sists of  applying  as  a protection  a very  thin  coating  of 
wax.  Paraffin-wax,  such  as  is  used  for  candles,  will  do 
very  well,  or  beeswax  may  be  employed.  It  is  applied 
by  making  a solution  of  it  in  some  volatile  solvent  such 
as  benzole.  A few  drops  of  the  solution  are  poured  on 
to  the  fingers  and  quickly  rubbed  over.  The  solvent 


evaporates  almost  instantly,  and  leaves  behind  it  a 
thin  film  of  the  wax,  which  should  not  be  thick  enough 
to  be  perceptible  at  all,  but  which,  nevertheless,  will 
be  found  to  be  a great  protection  by  the  way  in  which 
it  fills  up  the  pores  and  crevices.  It  is  particularly  use- 
ful in  the  neighborhood  of  the  nails,  as  stains  are  almost 
always  seen  at  their  worst  there.  By  the  use  of  a firm 
wax  for  the  purpose  there  is  no  fear  of  making  a greasy 
mark  on  anything  that  is  touched  and  the  protection 
afforded  will  prove  to  be  very  effective. 

After  the  work  is  done  a wash  with  nail-brush  and 
soap,  using  warm  water,  will  remove  all  trace  of  the  wax. 
The  effect  is  that  the  skin  is  actually  more  supple  and 
soft  after  the  treatment  than  it  was  before.  Wax  is 
only  a partial  protection  against  the  action  of  strongly 
alkaline  solutions,  which  some  people  find  so  objection- 
able. In  time  the  alkali  will  saponify  the  wax  and  will 
remove  it,  so  that  the  fingers  should  be  kept  out  of 
such  liquids  as  much  as  possible. 

Much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  protecting  the  hands 
by  having  a basin  of  water  handy,  and  rinsing  the 
fingers  therein  as  often  as  they  are  contaminated  by 
the  solution.  If  it  is  developer  which  is  in  use,  the  ad- 
dition of  a little  metabisulphite  to  the  water,  or  of  a 
crystal  or  two  of  sodium  sulphite  and  of  citric  acid  will 
be  found  advantageous. 

F.  Randall,  in  The  Amateur  Photographer. 
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Photographic  Printing  on  Wood 

A simple  formula  to  print  photographs  on  wood  from 
reversed  negatives  is  the  following,  says  The  Process 
Engravers'  Monthly : — 

The  sides  of  the  wood-block  are  rubbed  with  heated 
wax  or  paraffin.  This  is  to  keep  moisture  from  injuring 
the  wood.  Three  solutions  are  kept  in  stock  ready  for 
use: — 

1.  Gelatine,  16  grs.  to  1 oz.  of  water. 

2.  Silver  nitrate,  80  grs.  to  1 oz.  of  water. 

3.  Citric  acid,  40  grs.  to  1 oz.  of  water. 

The  white  of  an  egg  is  beaten  to  a froth  and  left  stand- 
ing over  night. 

To  sensitize  a block,  take:  White  of  egg,  1 dram; 
gelatine-solution,  J4  dram;  best  zinc  white,  oz.; 
ammonium  chloride,  5 grs.  Rub  these  to  a paste  in  a 
glass-mortar,  and  while  rubbing  drop  slowly  into  the 
paste  30  minims  of  the  citric-acid  solution  and  30 
minims  of  the  silver-nitrate  solution.  Paint  this  on  the 
wood-block  very  thinly,  seeing  to  it  that  the  block  is 
completely  covered.  Dry  quickly  in  the  dark  and 
print  under  negative  as  usual,  timing  the  print  so  as  to 
keep  a record  of  what  length  of  time  is  best,  which  will 
vary  with  different  negatives  and  different  lights.  Fix 
the  print  in  the  darkroom  by  holding  it  face  down  for  a 
few  minutes  in  a tray  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Wash 
the  hypo  from  the  face  of  the  wood  quickly  and  remove 
the  moisture  with  damp  chamois  or  blotter.  Dry 
quickly.  This  will  give  a brilliant  print  with  no  film  to 
interfere  with  the  gravers.  The  wood  is  not  injured  by 
chemicals  if  care  is  used  to  wet  only  the  surface  of  the 
block. 

Exposure  by  Fluorescence 

It  is  rather  an  extraordinary  thing,  when  one  comes 
to  reflect  upon  it,  that  the  image  of  an  X-ray  negative 
is  the  result  of  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  rays  which 
strike  the  emulsion  of  the  plate,  says  The  Amateur 
Photographer.  The  rest  of  the  rays  go  right  through  the 
plate  and  perform  no  function  at  all.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  there  should  have  been  such  efforts 
to  use  this  waste-energy  by  means  of  fluorescent  in- 
tensifying screens  which  catch  it  on  its  prodigal  career 
and  return  it  to  the  plate  in  a photographically  active 
form.  The  screen  fluorescence  accounts  for  four  times 
as  much  of  the  result  on  the  negative  as  does  the 
original  energy  of  the  rays  absorbed  in  the  emulsion 
itself.  The  latest  development  along  this  line  is  the  use 
of  double-coated  films  with  two  intensifying-screens, 
the  fluorescence  acting  directly  from  screen  to  emulsion 
in  both  cases,  and  in  this  way  much  more  effective 
results  are  obtained. 

Duplex  Exposures 

The  old  method  of  trick-photography  by  means  of 
which  the  same  person  may  be  shown  in  two  or  more 
positions  upon  the  same  plate  is  well  known  to  most 
photographers;  but  a recent  inquiry  as  to  the  best  way 
to  set  about  it  suggested  an  application  which  in  some 
circumstances  would  be  of  practical  value  and  not  a 
mere  curiosity.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not 


understand  to  what  we  refer,  continues  The  British 
Journal,  we  may  explain  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  make 
photographs  in  which  a man  may  be  playing  a game  of 
chess  with  himself,  or  a lady  standing  and  singing  while 
she  also  appears  to  be  seated  at  a piano,  playing  the 
accompaniment.  This  is  done  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  providing  the  lens  with  a very  deep  box-hood  with 
two  flap-shutters  overlapping  very  slightly  in  the 
center.  One  of  these  is  closed  and  the  sitter  photo- 
graphed in  the  first  position;  it  is  then  closed  while  the 
sitter  moves  into  the  second  position,  when  the  other 
shutter  is  opened  and  the  exposure  made.  The  two 
halves  of  the  picture  then  appear  so  perfectly  vignetted 
into  each  other  that  no  junction  is  visible.  The  appli- 
cation suggested  is  that  this  trick  may  be  employed  when 
it  is  desired  to  make  two  views  of  any  object  without  a 
line  of  demarcation  appearing  between  them.  For  ex- 
ample, the  front  and  back  of  a vase  or  statue  or  two 
views  of  a piece  of  machinery  may  thus  be  made,  or  a 
figure  photographed  in  front  and  behind  for  a fashion- 
plate.  A little  practice  may  be  necessary  to  get  the 
exact  amount  of  overlaps,  as  if  this  be  too  great  there 
will  be  a rather  lighter  band  down  the  center;  and,  if 
too  little,  a dark  line;  but  this  can  be  adjusted  easily. 
The  necessary  fitting  can  be  made  of  cardboard  and 
must  be  well  blackened  inside. 

Squeegeed  Prints  that  Stick 

This  trouble  is  more  often  met  with  in  summer  than 
in  winter,  says  The  Amateur  Photographer,  and  our 
inquiries  have  shown  recently  that  many  photographers 
who  have  hitherto  been  free  of  it  are  now  encountering  it. 
The  cause  is  not  hard  to  find,  and  the  remedy  simple 
enough.  Some  substances  used  to  squeegee  allow  of 
much  easier  stripping  than  others.  Celluloid,  for 
example,  seldom  gives  trouble,  and  the  pulp-slabs 
especially  made  for  the  purpose  and  ferrotype  plates  are 
equally  good.  Glass  is  perhaps  the  worst  of  all ; but,  on 
the  other  hand,  glass  gives  the  finest  gloss.  If  the  sur- 
face to  which  the  squeegeeing  is  done  is  perfectly 
free  of  any  adherent  particles,  and  has  a very  slightly 
oily  character — nothing  approaching  what  would  be 
called  greasiness — the  only  cause  of  the  prints  failing 
to  strip  properly  when  dry  will  be  that  the  gelatine- 
surface  of  the  print  has  begun  to  decompose.  The 
change  will  be  so  slight  that  the  sticking  will  be  the 
only  indication  of  it.  This  decomposition  is  much 
more  rapid  in  warm  weather  than  in  cold.  It  may 
appear  quite  suddenly  and  without  any  warning,  when 
all  the  conditions  seem  to  be  just  the  same  as  before. 
Fortunately,  in  formalin  we  have  a complete  and 
simple  preventive.  If,  w'hen  the  washing  is  finished, 
we  place  the  prints  which  are  to  be  squeegeed  in  a 
bath  of  dilute  formalin  for  a few  minutes,  and  then, 
without  any  further  washing,  take  them  out  and 
squeegee  them,  we  shall  have  no  sticking.  The 
strength  of  the  formalin  is  not  very  important;  one 
part  of  the  commercial  solution,  which  is  known  as 
“forty  per  cent,”  to  from  five  to  ten  of  water,  is  what 
is  generally  employed.  Formalin  being  a solution  of 
a gas  (formaldehyde),  there  is  nothing  to  crystallize 
out  on  drying,  while  the  presence  of  the  formalin 
during  the  drying  is  a powerful  protection. 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  ( not  over  150  words) 
before  the  twentieth  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
us  a six-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below. 

Picture  of  the  boy  asleep.  According  to  principles 
upheld  by  Photo-Era,  which  I try  to  apply  in  my 
humble  pictorial  work,  the  composition  impresses  me  as 
faulty.  The  figure  occupies  the  right  half  of  the  pict- 
ure-area; a group  of  toys,  the  other  half.  Perhaps,  the 
element  of  fun  is  present — the  lion  coming  around  the 
corner  to  devour  one  of  the  unsuspecting  group  at  the 
left.  In  the  absence  of  any  data,  it  is  not  clear  whether 
the  light  was  daylight  or  artificial.  In  any  case,  the 
darkest  darks,  including  the  boy’s  hair,  are  entirely  too 
black.  They  lack  character.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
highlights  of  four  of  the  animals,  including  the  King  of 
Beasts,  are  entirely  too  white — also  without  charac- 
ter. There  appear  to  be  no  color-values  in  the  picture. 
I should  also  like  to  see  a little  more  space  over  the 
boy’s  figure.  Sleep  and  pose  are  well  rendered — about 
the  only  good  points.  Sorry  to  be  so  ungenerous. 

B.  A.  Farley. 


Here  is  the  opinion  of  a beginner  in  camera- work. 
From  what  I have  learned  by  reading  Photo-Era 
carefully  and  studiously,  the  pictures  and  the  interest- 
ing criticisms  by  the  Editor  and  the  contributing 
critics,  I think  that  I have  learned  something  about 
pictorial  composition.  Has  not  Mr.  Murray  two  pict- 
ures here?  Separate  the  groups  of  toys  at  the  left, 
from  the  head  of  the  boy,  and  there  you  are!  I am 
glad  that  the  lion  is  walking  ahead  of  the  lamb — less 
danger  of  it  being  devoured  by  the  King  of  Beasts. 
How  would  it  look  to  have  posed  the  sleeping  boy  near 
the  left  of  the  picture?  Better,  you  think!  Perhaps 
the  animals  in  white  would  look  better,  as  accessories, 
if  toned  down  to  what  you  call  a “lower  key.” 

B.  E.  Cassell. 

The  idea  was  well  conceived,  and  the  technique  so 
far  as  the  exposure,  developing,  printing,  etc.,  are  con- 
cerned, is  good.  A background  other  than  a plain 
one  would  have  pleased  me  more — something  to  indi- 
cate the  character  of  the  room  in  which  the  picture  was 
made.  A child  does  not  play  with  a studio-background 
behind  it.  The  table,  or  whatever  the  little  boy  is 
resting  upon,  is  entirely  lacking  in  value,  so  that  it  is 
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impossible  to  tell  what  it  is,  or  where  it  ends,  so  evenly 
does  it  blend  into  the  background.  The  animals  are 
fairly  well  placed.  I think  an  improvement  would 
have  been  made  if  the  boy’s  other  hand  were  on  the 
table,  grasping  one  of  the  animals;  the  lion,  for  example, 
to  show  that  he  had  been  overtaken  by  “the  sandman” 
while  at  play.  If  it  can  be  done,  let  Mr.  Murray  try 
it  again  and  give  twice  the  length  of  exposure,  if  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  produce  better  values  in  the  table 
and  also  at  the  top  of  the  head,  which  is  rather  lacking 
in  detail. 

E.  H.  Washburn. 

Cloud-Negatives 

Speaking  of  cloud-negatives  The  British  Journal 
says  that  it  is  not  a good  practice  to  start  out  with 
the  intention  of  making  cloud-exposures  exclusively, 
as  this  tends  to  accumulate  a number  of  negatives  of 
very  much  the  same  character.  It  is  better  when  out 
on  other  work  to  devote  a plate  or  two  to  any  particu- 
larly good  cloud-effect,  and  to  make  a note  which  can 
be  transferred  to  the  bottom  edge  of  the  plate  as  to  the 
point  of  the  compass  at  which  the  camera  was  pointing 
and  the  time  of  day  when  the  exposure  was  made. 
Although  it  is  possible  occasionally  to  obtain  good 
results  on  an  ordinary  plate  without  a yellow  screen, 
it  is  much  easier  to  do  so  with  an  orthochromatic  plate 
and  a proper  filter.  There  is  really  no  reason  why  the 
landscape-photographer  should  ever  expose  an  ordinary 
plate  and  many  reasons  why  he  should  use  color- 
sensitive  ones.  It  is  a mistake  to  use  too  dark  a color- 
screen  for  sky-work,  the  K2  strength  being  quite 
sufficient  to  give  the  proper  contrast.  If  a deeper 
color  be  used  the  blue  portions  will  come  out  prac- 
tically black  and  the  sky  will  look  too  heavy  for  the 
view.  In  our  idea  most  sky-negatives  are  too  thin. 
This  adds  considerably  to  the  difficulty  in  printing  them 
to  the  proper  depth  to  suit  the  subject,  particularly 
when  enlarging  or  printing  upon  bromide  paper. 
This  often  leads  to  an  unnatural  appearance  in  the 
finished  print  and  causes  some  people  to  contend  that 
a perfect  result  can  be  obtained  only  when  the  clouds 
are  obtained  upon  the  same  plate  as  the  view.  The 


real  reason  for  this  is  that  in  this  case  the  clouds  have 
received  full  development,  which  can  also  be  given 
with  a properly  screened  plate.  We  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  remind  those  who  are  not  experienced  in 
this  branch  of  photography  that  it  is  always  desirable 
to  include  a narrow  strip  of  landscape  below  the  clouds, 
so  that  the  negative  may  not  be  used  upside  down. 
This  has  the  additional  advantage  of  preventing  the 
camera  being  pointed  to  the  zenith  and  the  resulting 
clouds  printed  in  near  the  horizon,  a fault  which  has 
often  been  committed. 

To  Clean  Glass 

When  glass  has  to  be  perfectly  clean,  as  is  very 
necessary  in  some  photographic  operations,  says  The 
Amateur  Photographer,  it  is  best,  after  washing  it  well  in 
the  ordinary  way,  to  rub  over  it  a little  of  a paste  made 
by  mixing  up  whiting  with  water  to  each  ounce  of 
which  four  or  five  drops  of  liquor  ammonia  have  been 
added.  The  mixture  should  be  well  rubbed  in,  allowed 
to  dry  on,  and  then  removed  by  wiping  with  a clean 
rag.  A final  rub  with  another  fluffless  cloth  will  leave 
the  surface  ready  for  any  purpose. 

Photographs  by  Moonlight 

It  is  perfectly  possible  to  get  landscape-photographs 
by  the  light  of  the  full  moon,  although  such  photo- 
graphs, when  obtained,  do  not  look  at  all  like  the  so- 
called  “moonlight-effects,”  but  are  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  photographs  made  by  daylight.  The 
principal  difference,  The  Amateur  Photographer  goes  on 
to  say,  is  that  the  outlines  of  the  shadows  are  largely 
obliterated,  since  the  exposure  has  to  be  so  long  that 
the  moon  has  moved  through  a considerable  angle. 
With  a lens  working  at  F/4  and  an  extremely  rapid 
plate — nothing  is  gained  by  the  use  of  an  orthochroma- 
tic one — and  open  landscape-view  can  be  obtained 
with  an  exposure  of  three  hours.  If  the  country  is 
white  with  snow  or  frost,  the  exposure  required  is  very 
much  less  than  this.  Views  that  are  at  all  shut  in,  or 
which  have  heavy  foreground-shadows,  cannot  be 
obtained  by  moonlight. 
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As  we  contemplate  Mr.  Mortimer’s  picture  of  the 
Mayflower,  which  is  about  to  begin  that  long,  stormy 
and  eventful  voyage  to  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  we 
are  reminded  of  our  own  Ship  of  State,  now  at  the 
mercy  of  a tempestuous  sea.  But,  like  the  good  ship 
that  brought  the  dauntless  Pilgrims  to  a port  of 
permanent  safety,  our  own  craft,  manned  by  a staunch 
and  loyal  crew  and  with  a real  Farragut  at  the  helm, 
will  enter  that  port  towards  which  the  eyes  of  all 
loyal  and  stout-hearted  Americans  are  turned.  This, 
as  I have  stated,  is  the  historic  month  of  September. 
In  this  instance,  it  is  notable  because  on  September  6 
(September  16,  new  style)  the  Mayflower  departed 
from  Plymouth,  England,  for  the  Plymouth  that  was 
to  be.  The  Mayflower  was  a small  craft,  even  for  those 
primitive  days — only  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
tons.  She  was  three-masted,  square-rigged,  with  a 
lateen-sail  on  her  mizzenmast.  An  excellent  model  may 
be  seen  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington. 

Although  the  tercentenary  of  the  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  falls  on  December  21, 
1920,  the  celebration  of  this  event  notable  in  the 
history  of  New  England  is  already  anticipated  by  the 
daily  press  and  historical  societies  of  the  Bay  State. 
With  the  courteous  collaboration  of  F.  J.  Mortimer, 
the  distinguished  English  photo-pictorialist,  Photo- 
Era  is  in  the  van  and  invites  its  readers  to  share  in  the 
satisfaction  of  holding  a preliminary  celebration  of  its 
own.  The  under-mentioned  details,  omitted  for  lack 
of  space  from  the  historical  sketch  on  page  124,  will  be 
found  very  interesting  to  students  of  American  history. 
They  were  derived  from  William  Bradford’s  History  of 
Plymouth  Plantation,  published  in  two  volumes,  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  compact,  made  and 
signed  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  the  Pilgrims 
chose  John  Carver  their  first  Governor  of  the  colony. 
William  Brewster,  although  not  ordained,  was  to  be 
spiritual  head  of  the  church,  and  Myles  Standish  was 
made  captain  and  military  commander.  And  so,  on  the 
morning  following  the  signing  of  the  compact,  the  ad- 
vance-guard of  the  Pilgrims  made  their  first  landing 
on  American  soil,  at  what  is  now  Provincetown,  on  Cape 
Cod.  With  sixteen  men  under  his  command,  Myles 
Standish  began  his  exploration  of  the  Cape.  A march 
of  a few  miles,  during  which  they  found  signs  of  Indians, 
convinced  the  explorers  that  this  part  of  the  land  offered 
no  prospects  for  a successful  settlement,  and  they  so 
reported  on  their  return  to  the  ship. 

It  was  then  determined  to  take  the  shallop,  a small 
vessel  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  tons,  and  explore  the 
bay,  and  this  was  done.  They  followed  the  line  of  the 
coast  as  far  as  what  is  now  Wellfleet,  where  they  were 
attacked  during  the  night  of  their  first  bivouac  by 
Indians;  but  the  enemy  fled,  and  the  Pilgrims,  to  mark 
the  spot,  named  it  The  First  Encounter.  Continuing 
their  way  around  the  coast,  in  a few  days  they  landed 
on  an  island  within  sight  of  what  seemed  to  them  “a 
goodly  land,”  and  here  they  went  ashore.  This  was 
Clark’s  Island — so  named  in  honor  of  the  mate  of  the 
Mayflower — and  here,  according  to  their  chronicles, 
“on  Sabbath  day  we  rested.” 

On  the  following  morning  they  sounded  the  harbor 
and  found  it  fit  for  shipping,  and  on  the  same  day  the 


first  landing  was  made,  on  December  21  (N.S.),  1620, 
the  Pilgrims  had  selected  their  permanent  home  in  the 
New  World. 

They  returned  to  the  vessel  in  the  harbor  of  Cape 
Cod  and,  several  days  later,  the  Mayflower  sailed  across 
the  five  and  twenty  miles  and  anchored  in  Plymouth 
harbor,  and  the  historic  and  memorable  voyage  was  at 
an  end — the  wearied  Pilgrims  had  found  a home,  and 
were  at  last  at  the  end  of  their  wanderings  by  land  and 
sea.  The  women  and  children  were  left  on  board  the 
first  night,  and  fortunately  so,  for  a terrific  storm  arose 
and  the  pioneers,  without  shelter,  suffered  terrible 
privation.  But  in  a few  days  a common  house,  twenty 
feet  square,  was  finished  for  general  use  until  quarters 
of  their  own  could  be  erected  by  the  families.  Four 
days  later,  a platform  was  erected  on  the  hill  and  three 
cannon  from  the  ship  were  planted  to  command  the 
valley  in  the  event  of  an  attack  by  the  Indians — a 
peril  that  ever  seemed  imminent  from  the  signs  of 
hostility  which  had  been  seen  since  their  first  arrival 
in  the  bay. 

But  the  readers  who  are  picture-makers  have  been 
eagerly  anticipating  details  of  Mr.  Mortimer’s  photo- 
graphic methods,  with  particular  reference  to  the  picture 
that  embellishes  the  front-cover  and  page  125.  I regret 
as  much  as  anyone  the  absence  of  data.  All  I can  say 
is,  that  the  picture  was  staged  like  a scene  in  a motion- 
picture  play.  The  conception  of  the  subject,  the  se- 
lection of  the  locality,  the  preparation  of  the  details  and 
the  execution  of  the  entire  plan  are  highly  creditable  to 
the  eminently  artistic  skill  of  the  photographer.  “The 
Departure  of  the  Mayflower"  ranks  with  Mr.  Mor- 
timer’s finest  creations  in  originality  of  design  and  in 
facility  and  breadth  of  performance.  It  was  a happy 
thought  to  have  the  sun  burst  forth  at  the  moment 
the  friends  on  shore  bid  godspeed  to  the  little  craft, 
as  it  recedes  towards  the  western  horizon — towards  the 
west,  the  land  of  promise. 

If  breadth  of  pose,  grace  of  line  and  felicity  of  ex- 
pression characterize  the  interesting  figure  of  the  frontis- 
piece, the  Toloff  Studio  (J.  D.  Toloff,  proprietor)  of 
Evanston,  111.,  cannot  be  lacking  in  artistic  atmos- 
phere. If  the  ladies  of  Chicago  desire  animation  in 
their  portraits,  and  local  photographers  continue  along 
conventional  (conservative)  lines,  they  may  find  that 
some  of  their  customers  may  motor  out  to  nearby 
Evanston  in  search  of  portraits  marked  by  an  air  of 
vivacity,  chic  and  esprit.  No  data. 

The  architectural  sketches  by  Edward  Lee  Harrison 
are,  as  stated  previously,  decorative,  rather  than  con- 
vincing examples  of  photographic-technique.  Data: 
“Italian  Renaissance  Fagade”;  page  116;  3A  Graflex; 
7-inch  Velostigmat  Series  II;  stop,  F/ll;  three-time 
ray-screen;  1/10  second;  Azo  Glossy. 

“Renaissance  Public  Building";  page  117;  bright 
sun;  Vest-Pocket  Camera;  Vinco  anastigmat;  stop, 
F/16;  1/25  second;  Azo  Glossy. 

“Italian  Renaissance  Garden  Sketches”;  page  117; 
Vest-Pocket  Camera;  Vinco  anastigmat;  stop,  F/6.8; 
three-time  ray-screen;  1/25  second;  Azo. 

“Italian  Renaissance  Villa  and  Gardens”;  page  118; 
3A  Graflex;  15^-inch  Bis-Telar  Telephoto  lens;  stop, 
F/ll;  1/35  second;  Azo. 

“Flemish  Renaissance  Fagade  ”;  page  119;  3 A 
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Graflex;  Velostigmat  Series  II;  stop,  F/6.3;  1/100 
second;  Azo. 

The  four  landscapes  by  Allen  E.  Churchill,  pages 
120  to  123,  again  illustrate  this  photographer’s  un- 
erring eye  for  beauty  of  line  and  harmony  of  composi- 
tion. Faultless  technical  ability  is  one  of  Mr.  Allen’s 
strongest  assets. 

There  is  scarcely  an  art-store  or  picture-shop  in  the 
country  that  does  not  carry  a supply  of  enlarged 
photographs  of  sea-gulls.  The  popularity  of  these 
pictures  of  flying  seagulls  began  several  years  ago. 
The  prints  came  from  the  Pacific  coast,  one  of  the 
sources  being  the  studio  of  Harold  A.  Taylor,  Coronado, 
Cal.  Data:  February;  on  Pacific  Ocean  off  San  Diego, 
California;  Graflex  5x7;  8J4-inch  1C  Tessar  lens; 
Standard  Orthonon;  metol,  pyro  and  hydrochinon; 
No.  7 P.  M.  C.  Bromide. 

By  issuing  the  National  Parks  Portfolio,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  performed  an  eminent  public 
service.  The  last  issue  of  Photo-Era  was  embellished 
with  one  of  the  beautiful  halftone  plates  of  the  section 
devoted  to  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River. 
In  the  present  issue,  page  129,  will  be  found  an  inspiring 
scene  in  the  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  Washing- 
ton, expressive  of  the  words — “Everywhere,  between 
and  touching  the  icy  glacier  fingers,  are  gorgeous  gar- 
dens of  luxuriant  wild  flowers.”  In  his  lectures  on  the 
American  National  Parks,  Herbert  W.  Gleason,  the 
distinguished  photographer  of  American  mountain- 
scenery,  speaks  in  terms  of  the  highest  enthusiasm  of 
the  wonderful  flora  of  Mount  Rainier. 

The  National  Parks  Portfolio  contains  an  intro- 
ductory booklet  of  eight  pages,  nine  booklets  of  twenty- 
four  pages  each,  and  one  booklet  of  thirty-six  pages, 
illustrating  and  describing  the  national  parks.  The 
entire  portfolio  contains  over  three  hundred  half- 
tones, mostly  of  full-page  size.  The  price  is  thirty-five 
cents  for  the  pamphlet  edition  and  fifty-five  cents  for 
the  bound  one.  Remit  only  by  money-order  or  U.S. 
Currency  to  Supt.  of  Documents,  Government  Printing- 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  No  charge  for  postage  to 
points  in  the  U.S.  and  territories,  Canada  and  Mexico. 
Postage,  necessary  for  other  countries,  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  remittance. 

The  subjects  portrayed  by  Lehman  Wendell  for  his 
article,  pages  131  to  136,  have  a marked  photographic 
value  and  should  stimulate  lovers  of  nature  to  get  in 
closer  touch  with  the  gentle  creatures  of  the  woods  and 
the  fields.  They  are  also  the  source  of  much  enter- 
tainment, as  may  be  seen  from  Mr.  Wendell’s  pictures, 
the  making  of  the  which  is  described  in  his  article. 

As  usual,  the  illustrations  of  William  S.  Davis,  pages 
139  to  141,  are  eminently  interesting  and  instructive 
from  an  artistic  viewpoint.  Data:  “Yachting- 

Weather”;  page  139;  made  against  the  light  at  9 a.m. 
in  midsummer;  bright  light;  pocket  camera;  rapid 
rectilinear  lens;  stop,  F/16;  1/100  second;  Ansco 
Speedex  film;  clouds  “printed  in”  from  another  film 
negative. 

“The  Towboat”;  page  140;  August,  9.20  a.m.;  sun 
shining  through  thick  fog;  334  x 434  hand-camera; 
63^-inch  single-achromatic  lens;  stop,  F/ll;  1/60 
second;  Cramer  Inst.  Iso  plate. 

“Getting  Under  Way”;  page  141;  clear  autumn  day, 
10  a.m.;  made  from  the  shore;  6-inch  Ilex  anastigmat; 
stop,  F/6.3;  Ingento  series  A ray-filter;  1/25  second; 
Cramer  Inst.  Iso  plate;  section  of  negative  about  the 
size  of  a postage-stamp  used  for  the  enlarged  print. 

The  group  by  Alexander  Murray,  page  143,  gained 
the  artist  an  Honorable  Mention  in  the  “Domestic 
Pets”  competition,  held  by  Photo-Era  in  November, 
1918.  Artistic  composition  and  true  tonal  values  are 


the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this  engaging 
scene.  Data:  October  1918;  3.30  p.m.,  bright  sunlight; 
Vest  Pocket  Kodak,  regular  equipment;  largest  stop; 
1/25  second;  Eastman  Speed  film;  Amidol  developer; 
enlargement  on  P.  M.  C.  Bromide  No.  3. 

Warren  R.  Laity  is  a worker  of  striking  ability  of 
which  his  spectacular  portrayal  of  the  Capitol,  at 
Washington,  page  144,  is  conclusive  proof.  His  in- 
tention, here,  was  to  produce  a typical,  brilliant  effect 
with  the  beautiful  dome  of  the  Capitol  reflected 
clearly  in  a mirror-like  pool  in  the  foreground.  It  is 
curious  that  the  image  of  the  dome  should  appear  in 
a pool  of  water,  instead  of  on  the  wet  pavement. 
Data:  May;  Century  view-camera  8 x 10;  exposure 
15  minutes;  Orthonon  plate;  enlargement  on  Enlarging 
Cyko  Studio;  Amidol  developer. 


Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

In  some  respects  the  competition  with  the  spirit  of 
spring  as  a theme,  was  a disappointment.  It  seemed 
difficult  for  many  participants  to  acquire  the  frame  of 
mind  to  perceive  the  poetic  side  of  the  subject.  Literal, 
matter-of-fact,  prosaic?  Yes,  many  of  them  were. 
The  mere  representation  of  a bit  of  landscape  showing 
spring-flowers,  or  of  a group  of  children  picking  flowers 
in  the  woods  or  in  the  fields,  was  not  enough.  Of  bird- 
life  in  the  open,  during  March,  April  or  May,  there 
were  no  examples.  One  competitor  interpreted  the 
theme  by  photographing  a bunch  of  rhododendrons, 
above  which  appeared  the  slightly  diffused  head  of  a 
young  girl — the  veritable  spirit  of  spring.  However, 
the  contributions  were  numerous  and,  in  the  main, 
satisfactory. 

J.  Herbert  Saunders,  of  Leeds,  England,  and  a con- 
sistent competitor,  presents  a happy  conception  of  the 
subject — a maiden  with  an  armful  of  foxglove.  With 
the  exception  of  a slightly  awkward  position  of  the  left 
arm,  the  figure  is  up  to  the  high  artistic  standard  of 
Mr.  Saunders.  No  data. 

By  a clear  division  of  planes  and  an  intersection  of 
diagonal  lines,  John  Dove  has  evolved  a novel  and 
pleasing  pictorial  design,  Page  148.  Out  of  an  atmos- 
pheric setting  emerges  a branch  of  pussy-willows,  the 
popular  harbingers  of  spring.  Data:  April,  4 p.m; 
sunlight;  5x7  Empire  State  view-camera;  8-inch 
Bausch  & Lomb  rapid  rectilinear  lens;  Ideal  color- 
screen;  stop,  U.S.  64;  34  second;  Orthonon  plate; 
Rytol;  Azo  paper. 

Even  with  heavily  accented  blacks — which  is  not 
correct  of  true  art — Leopold  Zwarg’s  picture,  page  149, 
is  a delightful  interpretation  of  the  subject.  Spring  is 
in  the  air,  and  humans  seem  to  enjoy  the  privilege  to 
be  out  of  doors  on  a perfect  April  day.  The  scene 
portrayed  evinces  the  pleasure  the  artist  must  have 
derived  from  planning  and  making  this  engaging  pict- 
ure. Data:  April,  5 p.m.;  bright  light;  4x5  Premo; 
934-inch  Goerz  Dagor;  stop,  F/6.8;  1/25  second; 
Standard  Orthonon;  pyro-soda;  Artura  Carbon  Black, 
Buff  Grade  E. 

The  example  to  be  emulated  by  participants  in  the 
“Architectural  Subjects”  competition,  page  150,  ap- 
peared in  January  Photo-Era,  1919.  It  has  been 
admired  universally  and  cannot  but  gladden  the  eyes 
of  our  new  subscribers.  Data:  March  17,  1918;  2 p.m.; 
bright  sun;  4x5  Sanders  Camera;  Struss  Pictorial 
Lens;  12-inch  focal  length;  stop  used,  F/5.5;  K-2 
color-screen;  exposure  1/12  second;  Standard  Orthonon 
Plate;  Rodinal,  tank-development;  11  x 14  enlargement 
on  Montauk  Bromide  No.  3;  M.  Q.  developer;  original 
( Continued  on  page  KV/.) 
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ON  THE  GROUND-GLASS 


WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


One  Special  Writer  Retaliates 

Editor  of  the  Ground-Glass:  Your  shot  aimed  at 
magazine-writers  has  drawn  my  fire,  as  I am  one  of 
them.  You  hit  the  bull’s-eye;  there’s  no  mistake.  It 
has  taught  me  a lesson — I mean  a photographic  one. 
You  have  an  effective  way  of  imparting  photographic 
information.  I shall  be  careful,  hereafter,  how  I 
employ  photographic  terms.  By  the  way,  a well- 
known  local  amateur  photographer  informs  me  that 
in  your  “gentle  reminder’’  in  your  July  number  you 
neglected  to  mention  another  photographic  solecism, 
viz.,  “developing  the  negative,”  used  frequently  by 
us  special  writers.  Judgment!  “Lay  on,  MacDuff, 
and  damned  be  he  who  first  cries,  ‘Hold,  enough!’” 

Now,  as  for  your  readers — vocational  and  amateur 
photographers — they  constantly  make  mistakes  them- 
selves. I can  mention  only  two;  but  they  are  serious 
enough  to  approximate  a dozen  minor  ones. 

I attended  a lecture  on  the  history  of  photography, 
at  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  last  winter,  during  which 
the  speaker  referred  to  the  product  of  Daguerre’s 
invention  (discovery,  if  you  like)  as  the  daguerreotype, 
which,  each  time,  he  took  pains  to  pronounce  very 
plainly,  “ dah-gherr-oh-type,”  in  four  distinct  syllables. 
The  following  day,  I consulted  all  the  English  diction- 
aries and  other  authorities  in  our  Public  Library,  and 
found  that  the  lecturer  of  the  previous  evening  was 
absolutely  correct.  And  yet  I have  not  met  a profes- 
sional or  amateur  photographer  who  departs  from  that 
vile  corruption — “deguerryotype,”  and  in  five  distinct 
syllables,  at  that! 

In  my  younger  days,  I frequently  heard  the  term, 
“ferrotype,”  that  delightfully  ingenuous  and  quickly 
produced  positive  on  a very  thin  piece  of  ironplate 
(Latin,  ferrum,  iron),  which  fact  yields  the  word,  ferro- 
type. This  term  is  heard  little  nowadays;  for  not  only 
an  ignorant  public,  but  amateur  photographers  and 
the  ferrotypers  themselves  call  these  metal  portraits 
“tintypes,”  when  there  is  not  even  a suggestion  of  tin  in 
them! 

It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  pick  flaws  with  us  special 
writers;  but  according  to  an  old  saying,  “those  in  glass- 
houses should  not  throw  stones.” 

Alfred  T.  Wise. 

Mr.  Wise  is  entirely  correct  in  his  statements,  except, 
perhaps,  that  if  he  had  read  Photo-Era  carefully  during 
the  past  eleven  years — probably  too  great  a sacrifice  of 
time  to  expect  from  a special  writer  who  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  an  ardent  camera-worker — he  might  have 
noticed  my  criticism  of  the  loose  term,  “developing 
the  negative.”  Correctly  speaking,  a negative  is  the 
result  of  several  successful  operations — the  exposed 
dryplate  or  film  (bearing  the  latent  image)  is  developed, 
rinsed  and  immersed  in  a hardening-bath,  fixed  and 
then  dried.  Having  passed  through  these  different 
stages,  the  exposed  plate  or  film  becomes  a negative, 
and  not  until  then. 

The  proper  pronunciation  of  the  word,  daguerreotype: 
This  subject  has  also  been  dealt  with  in  several  depart- 
ments of  Photo-Era  during  the  past  eleven  years, 
the  only  pronunciation  of  this  generally  mispronounced 
word  recognized  by  the  Editor  being  the  one  Mr. 
Wise  has  found  to  be  correct,  viz.,  “da-gherre-o-type,” 


the  suffix,  “otype,”  only  being  added  to  the  name  of 
the  famous  Frenchman,  Daguerre.  The  misnomer, 
“tintype,”  has  never  found  its  way  into  the  pages  of 
Photo-Era  since  the  publication  came  under  the  sole 
management  of  the  present  Publisher — January,  1907 — 
except  to  be  explained  or  ridiculed,  or  when  some 
breezy  contributor — and  why  not  Mr.  Wise,  himself? 
—indulged  in  the  picturesque,  but  emphatic  and 
significant,  expression,  “not  on  your  tintype!”  [Editor.] 

A Photo-Play  for  Photographers 

A film-play  of  unusual  interest  to  practical  pho- 
tographers who  have  been  unable  to  procure  one  of  their 
favorite  commodities  for  several  years,  on  account  of  the 
war,  is  “The  Man  Who  Won,”  with  Harry  Morey 
playing  the  principal  part.  I saw  it  at  the  Park  Theatre, 
recently,  and  found  it  so  engrossing  with  its  photo- 
graphic secret  not  revealed  until  at  the  every  end,  that 
I was  determined  to  recommend  it  to  Photo-Era 
readers.  I should  advise  them  to  lose  no  time  to  learn 
at  what  theater  in  their  city  or  town  this  play  will  be 
presented.  If  it  “has  been  and  gone,”  at  one  house,  it 
may  be  seen  later  at  another.  Do  not  miss  it! 

Photography  to  the  Rescue! 

The  Insurance  Monitor  appears  to  be  very  much 
disturbed  because  the  originals  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  are  liable  to  destruction  by  fire,  and  calls  upon 
the  National  Board  of  Underwriters  and  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  to  remove  these  precious 
documents  to  a place  of  permanent  safety. 

But  why  this  fear  and  apprehension?  There  is  still 
hope  that  by  means  of  photography  many  perfect  and 
permanent  copies  of  these  valuable  documents  may  be 
made,  and  with  ease  and  celerity,  as  has  been  done  for 
many  years  in  similar  cases.  There  will  be  no  need  of 
fear  after  some  reliable  photographic  specialist  in 
Philadelphia  shall  have  made  copies  in  duplicate  and 
the  negatives  are  carefully  preserved.  Of  course,  for 
sentimental  reasons,  the  original  documents  should  be 
carefully  guarded;  but  with  regard  to  the  needs  of 
those  who  wish  merely  to  consult  or  to  view  the 
originals,  a photographic  copy  will  serve  equally  well. 

The  Point  of  View. 

“What  a difference  a change  of  viewpoint  makes  in  a 
photograph  is  demonstrated  by  the  interesting  anec- 
dote in  the  August  Ground-Glass  Department,”  writes 
an  appreciative  correspondent.  I am  glad  that  the 
story  explained  a point  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
average  method  of  using  the  small  hand-camera.  The 
observant  reader  may  have  noticed  that  many  snap 
shooters  hold  their  little  cameras  waist-high,  quite  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  at  such  times  their  eyes  are 
about  twenty  inches  above  the  eye  of  the  camera  and 
that,  this  makes  considerable  difference  in  the  result. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  an  open-air  portrait, 
with  the  subject  only  a few  feet  distant  from  the  camera. 
The  remedy  is  to  use  a direct- view  finder,  which  can  be 
easily  attached  to  the  camera. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  THRIFT 


Whoever  sends  us  a letter  that  we  consider  of  practical 
photo-saving  value,  will  receive  from  us  a three-month 
subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine 

Practical  Saving-Methods 

Editor  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

I wonder  how  many  thousand  tons  of  paper  would 
have  been  saved  had  those  tables  for  instantaneous 
exposures  never  been  published,  beginning: 

A man  walking  three  miles  per  hour  moves  4^2  feet 
per  second. 

A vessel  traveling  nine  knots  per  hour  moves  15  feet 
per  second. 

Flight  of  a pigeon  or  falcon  61  feet  per  second. 

Flight  of  swiftest  bird  294  feet  per  second. 

A cannon  ball  1,625  feet  per  second. 

And  so  on  in  miserable,  endless  continuation.  What 
good  are  these  notes  anyway?  Do  you  know  when  a 
man  is  walking  three  miles  per  hour — or  sixty?  Would 
you  know  if  a vessel  was  traveling  nine  knots  per  hour? 
Do  you  even  know  what  a knot  is,  or  a falcon,  when 
you  see  one?  What  is  the  name  of  the  swiftest  bird, 
anyhow?  What  would  you  do  if  you  saw  a cannon  ball 
making  time  toward  you  through  the  empyreal  blue; 
figure  out  how  many  feet  per  second  it  was  traveling, 
or  move  to  other  quarters? 

By  the  way,  did  you  know  that  your  pasteboard 
plate-boxes  could  be  torn  up  and  the  cardboard  used 
to  protect  prints  in  the  mail?  That  old  prints  could 
be  trimmed  into  a panel,  border-lines  ruled  just  inside 
the  edges  with  India  ink,  to  make  bookmarks?  That 
a serviceable  tank-clock  can  be  made  by  drawing  a 
clock-face  on  a piece  of  white  mount  and  fastening  a 
movable  hand  in  the  center  with  a paper-fastener? 
That  to  save  tissue  and  time  in  dry-mounting,  get  an 
Eastman  Mask  Chart,  place  the  tissue  on  top,  mark 
dots  on  tissue  hard  enough  to  break  through  tissue  at 
proper  points  shown  by  chart  underneath,  remove  from 
chart,  place  ruler  from  dot  to  dot,  and  trim  with  old 
safety  razor  blade? 

Frank  King. 

Editor  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

For  fifteen  cents  I made  an  old  Post-card  Folding 
Eastman  camera — worth  about  fifty  cents — into  a “so- 
near-new”  one  that  I would  not  take  six  dollars  for  the 
same  camera  to-day.  I dug  it  out  to  use  a Watkins 
pinhole  arrangement,  and  found  that  the  bellows 
sagged  at  any  point  less  than  its  63^-inch  extension, 
and  it  was  so  worn  that  it  had  holes  and  slits.  Stretch- 
ing it  out  to  the  end  of  the  board,  I locked  it.  To  one- 
half  bottle  of  Bixby's  jet-oil  shoe  polish  I added  3^ 
teaspoonful  of  bottled-glue.  With  the  small  sponge 
fastened  to  the  end  of  the  wire  attached  to  the  cork  I 
washed  the  bellows  lining  thoroughly.  Next,  with  a 
piece  of  one-inch  black  satin-ribbon,  split  lengthwise, 
with  selvedge  clipped  at  intervals — laid  flat  on  a board, 
I washed  them  thoroughly  with  glue  and  rubbed  it  in 
with  my  fingers.  Then,  I pasted  this,  beginning  at  the 
lens-board,  to  the  inside  of  the  bellows,  letting  one-half 
of  the  ribbon  stick  to  the  two  sides — at  right  angles. 
After  this  I took  the  ice-pick  and  ran  it  along  the  bellows 
to  bring  the  sagging  edge  back  into  shape. 


When  the  now  square  edges  and  lining  were  about 
half  dry,  I closed  the  camera  about  }/$  closed,  pressing 
the  ribbon  into  place  with  the  ice-pick,  where  it  would 
not  stay  smooth.  Then  I let  it  dry  in  the  shade. 

The  third  operation  was  to  go  over  the  entire  camera 
with  the  jet-oil,  which  dried  in  ten  minutes  and  was 
just  like  new.  It  had  the  luster  of  a new  camera,  and 
was  well  dyed  and  it  had  no  odor,  neither  did  the  polish 
rub  off.  The  bellows  was  stiffened  thoroughly,  and 
after  closing  the  camera  the  four  edges  of  the  bellows 
folded  back  into  perfect  shape  and  as  rigid  as  new. 
Evidently,  the  ribbon  contracted  to  some  extent,  which 
brought  the  bellows  back  to  6H-inch  extension. 

Lastly,  this  rejuvenated  camera  has  the  rising-front 
and  sliding-base.  If  I get  tired  of  landscape-work 
with  the  pinhole  it  is  ever  ready  for  any  lens  and  shutter 
of  the  right  size  that  I have  and  wish  to  try  out. 

It  took  just  thirty  minutes  to  dip  the  old  camera  into 
this  photographic  fountain  of  youth. 

Janie  Gwin  Matson. 

The  Effect  of  Moisture  on  Lenses 

Users  of  cameras  fitted  with  high-class  anastigmat 
lenses  do  not  always  exercise  proper  care  in  protecting 
these  delicate  optical  instruments  against  deterioration 
which  is  caused  as  much  by  dampness  as  by  unnecessary 
exposure  to  strong  light.  We  have  pointed  out  very 
frequently,  in  these  pages,  the  necessity  to  protect 
lenses  from  daylight  and  even  strong  artificial  light, 
when  not  in  use.  Of  course,  when  cameras  of  the  reflex 
or  folding  types  are  closed,  the  lenses  are  well  protected 
against  exposure  to  light.  Lenses  that  are  attached 
to  studio-lenses  not  provided  with  a cap,  but  remain 
constantly  uncovered  because  an  inter-lens  or  inside 
shutter  is  used,  should  be  covered  at  least  with  the 
focusing-cloth  or  a regular  lens-cap.  In  spite  of  this 
protection,  there  is  danger  of  dampness,  against  which 
proper  protection  should  be  taken.  When  anastigmat 
lenses  are  used  in  climates  or  localities  where  extreme 
dampness  prevails  almost  continuously,  it  is  well  to 
keep  them  in  tightly  closed  leather  cases  when  not  in 
use.  It  may  also  be  well  to  provide  a convenient  place 
inside  the  box  where  a quantity  of  calcium  chloride 
may  be  kept  constantly,  as  this  chemical  has  an  affinity 
for  moisture.  It  is  claimed  by  some  authorities  that  a 
single  drop  of  water  dropped  accidentally  upon  the  sur- 
face of  a lens  of  the  anastigmat  type,  and  left  there  any 
length  of  time,  will  leave  a trace  that  cannot  be  removed, 
not  even  by  the  manufacturer  of  the  lens.  Unlike 
ordinary  lenses  of  the  older  types,  anastigmats  consist 
of  glasses  that  are  highly  sensitive  to  prolonged  ex- 
posure and  dampness  and  are  subject  to  easy  corrosion, 
owing  to  the  chemical  constituency  of  the  glass  used 
in  making  these  special  types  of  lenses. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  optical  glass  is  quite 
different  from  window-glass.  The  latter  is  quite  tough, 
in  comparison,  and  rain,  sleet  and  hail,  driven  against 
the  window-panes  with  great  force,  seems  to  have  no 
effect  upon  them.  Yet  the  glass  of  lenses,  microscopes 
and  binoculars  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  atmospheric 
conditions  including  moisture.  As  everybody  knows, 
moisture  settles  upon  steel,  brass  and  silver,  which  have 
to  be  cleaned  periodically  to  keep  them  looking  bright. 

W.  A.  F. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


J.  W. — Drilling  glass  is  rather  a difficult  matter 
for  an  amateur.  The  usual  method  is  to  use  a steel- 
drill — a brace  and  a center-bit  will  do — lubricated  with 
turpentine.  A professional  glass-cutter  can  manage 
this  easily  enough;  but  with  the  amateur  it  generally 
results  in  a good  deal  of  breakage,  mainly  owing  to  the 
tendency  to  drill  too  fast. 

K.  P.  E. — Stopping  down  wheq  enlarging  is 
of  no  advantage  beyond  a certain  point.  On 
no  account  should  the  lens  be  stopped  down  any  more 
than  is  necessary  to  enable  you  to  obtain  a sharp 
enlargement.  You  will  find  that  when  once  this 
stop  has  been  determined  there  will  be  no  necessity  to 
alter  it  whenever  you  are  enlarging,  no  matter  how 
large  the  enlargement  may  be,  provided  that  the 
size  of  the  original  negative  is  not  increased. 

C.  O.  H. — To  form  and  to  manage  a camera 
club  is  not  so  difficult  a matter  provided  the  right  men 
may  be  found  with  the  necessary  enthusiasm,  intelli- 
gence, foresight  and  enterprise.  A great  aid  to  those 
who  desire  to  form  a new  camera  club  will  be  the  gen- 
erous and  well-written  accounts  that  have  appeared 
in  Photo-Eha  magazine.  The  following  issues  of 
Photo-Era  will  be  of  extreme  benefit  and  interest: — 
October,  1911 — The  Providence  Camera  Club,  by 
H.  Ladd  Walford;  October,  1912 — The  California 
Camera  Club,  by  L.  J.  Stellmann;  August,  1916— 
The  Detroit  Camera  Club,  by  Philip  M.  C.  Arm- 
strong; June,  1919 — The  Chicago  Camera  Club,  by 
F.  M.  Tuckerman. 

Copies  of  these  issues,  if  on  hand,  may  be  had  at  one 
dollar  each,  with  the  exception  of  the  issue  of  June,  1919, 
price  twenty-five  cents. 

G.  B.  H. — Although  the  regular  film-pack 
developer  ought  to  be  most  efficient,  another 
good  one  is  the  following,  a 20-minute  solution  at  65 
degrees.  Dissolve  the  chemicals  in  the  order  named 
in  half  the  quantity  of  lukewarm  water,  and  then  add 


cold  water  to  the  full  amount. 

Water 46  ounces 

Metol 4 grains 

Hydroquinone 1 5 J grains 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous 186  grains 

Sodium  carbonate,  anhydrous 100  grains 

Oxalic  acid 3 grains 

Pyro 1 9J  grains 

Potassium  bromide  10%  sol 22  drops 

This  is  an  excellent  Ansco  film  formula.  Should  the 


resulting  negatives  prove  too  thin  for  your  purpose,  in- 
crease the  time  to  25  or  30  minutes. 

J.  K.  O. — Parabolic  reflectors  are  now  used 
extensively  in  photography.  They  may  be  roughly 
described  as  being  mirrors  or  reflectors  ground  or  bent 
to  a parabolic  curve — a parabola  being  the  section  of 
a cone  cut  parallel  to  its  slant  side.  If  an  illuminant  is 
placed  in  the  focus  of  such  mirrors  or  reflectors,  the  re- 
flected rays  are  parallel,  which  is  only  approximately 
the  case  with  a spherical  mirror.  Parabolic  mirrors  are 
used  in  photomicrography  and  for  various  purposes 
where  parallel  rays  are  necessary.  White  reflectors  of 
parabolic  or  paraboloid  curve  are  used  to  obtain  even 
illumination  of  the  negative  in  enlarging  by  artificial 
light  when  a condensor  is  not  employed.  In  process 


work,  parabolic  reflectors  are  used  on  arc-lamps,  but 
not  so  generally  since  the  “enclosed”  type  of  arc-lamp 
has  come  into  use,  a semi-parabolic  shade-reflector  be- 
ing used  instead.  Most  electric  or  gas  enlarging-outfits 
are  equipped  now  with  parabolic  reflectors,  and  their 
efficiency  is  well  known. 

G.  M. — “Free  from  Dust,”  in  your  article — 
though  written  so  by  many — is  not  good  English.  You 
ask  for  a good  model.  Here  is  an  old  and  permanently 
good  one — “free  of  duty.”  Hence,  “free  of  dust.” 
“free  of  hypo,”  “free  of  bubbles.” 

W.  D.  K. — An  adhesive  for  labels  to  be  used 
on  bottles  may  be  made  by  mixing — in  the  order  given 
■ — white  dextrine  2 ounces,  diluted  acetic  acid  1 ounce, 
water  5 ounces  and  methylated  spirit  1 ounce.  This 
formula  makes  an  adhesive  similar  to  that  used  on 
postage-stamps. 

F.  S.  S. — High-class  lenses  left  uncapped  in 
strong  light,  when  not  in  use,  are  apt  to  deteriorate, 
owing  to  the  deleterious  action  of  the  light  on  the 
chemical  constituency  of  the  lenses.  Even  dampness, 
or  frequent  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  may  exert 
a harmful  influence  on  the  sensitive  nature  of  certain 
types  of  high-class  lenses. 

C.  K. — Inability  to  see  picture  in  the  view- 
finder when  the  camera  is  placed  on  a level  with  the 
head  of  the  camerist,  or  even  higher,  may  be  overcome 
by  using  a small  pocket-mirror.  The  mirror  should  be 
held  resting  at  the  front  end  of  the  view-finder  at  an 
angle  of  about  45  degrees,  thus  reflecting  the  image 
downwards.  This  little  trick  was  conceived  and  utilized 
by  Wilfred  A.  French,  The  Editor,  on  his  camera-tour 
through  Bavaria  in  1909,  when,  in  photographing  the 
streets  of  Rothenburg,  he  used  his  camera  on  a tripod. 
The  discovery  and  application  of  this  expedient  is 
described  on  page  67  of  the  February,  1910,  Photo- 
Era  and  makes  interesting  reading. 

J.  V.  H. — The  change  from  a rectilinear  lens 
to  an  anastigmat  requires  close  attention. 
You  say  that  your  new  roll-film  camera,  fitted  with 
B.  &.  L.  Zeiss  Tessar  II  B F/6.3  lens  is  causing  you 
more  trouble  than  your  old  box  camera  ever  did,  and 
that  you  cannot  obtain  sharp  pictures.  Since  your 
new  equipment  has  no  ground-glass,  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  you  estimate  distances  correctly.  If 
you  have  a good  idea  of  distance,  and  the  trouble  still 
continues,  it  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  focusing- 
scale  is  not  properly  adjusted.  An  anastigmat  lens 
must  be  focused  very  carefully,  as  a slight  movement 
forward  or  backward  renders  the  picture  sharp  or  out 
of  focus.  We  would  suggest  that  you  use  stop  F/8  and 
a shutter-speed  of  about  --'tt  of  a second,  and  make  sev- 
eral pictures  without  altering  the  stop  or  speed.  With 
the  lens  and  shutter  set  as  indicated,  you  should  obtain 
clear  sharp  pictures  from  about  twenty  feet  in  front  of 
the  camera  to  infinity.  Should  this  test  not  prove  satis- 
factory, we  would  suggest  that  you  take  the  camera 
to  a competent  camera  repair-man  and  have  him  check 
up  the  focusing-scale. 

B.  H.  W. — An  F 4.5  lens  stopped  down  to 
F/6.3  is  identical  in  speed  to  another  lens  that 
works  at  F/6.3.  The  speed  in  this  case  is  not  a matter 
of  the  construction  of  the  lens,  but  the  size  of  the  stop. 
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Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 

The  Associated  Camera  Clubs  of  America 

The  Charter  Membership  list  of  this  organization 
will  close  October  the  First  at  which  time  organization 
will  have  been  completed  and  the  formation  of  Lantern- 
Slide  Interchanges,  Print-Interchanges  and  Annual 
Salon  will  be  taken  under  consideration  by  the  members. 
Other  matter  of  great  importance  will  be  considered, 
such  as  initiation-fee,  increased  dues  to  non-charter 
members,  and  ways  and  means  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  camera  clubs.  This  association,  which  originated 
with  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Camera  Club,  gives  every 
evidence  of  becoming  the  one,  much-needed  organiza- 
tion in  the  photographic  field,  and,  with  the  support  of 
such  clubs  as  Newark,  Orange,  New  Britain,  Portland 
(Me.),  Portland  (Ore.),  New  Haven,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Dartmouth,  who  up  to 
August  1st  were  listed  as  Charter  Members  and  with 
the  added  names  of  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  New  York, 
Elmira,  Oak  Park,  Grand  Rapids,  and  Chicago,  who 
have  reported  favorably,  the  A.C.C.  of  A.  is  bound  to  be 
the  organization  into  which  all  camera  clubs  and  photo- 
graphic societies  will  eventually  seek  admittance.  Any 
club  that  has  not  received  complete  information, 
or  desires  further  data,  can  obtain  same  from  the 
secretary,  Louis  F.  Bucher,  878-880  Broad  Street, 
Newark,  N.J. 

The  Third  International  Photographic  Salon 

The  Third  International  Photographic  Salon  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Camera  Pictorialists  of  Los  Angeles 
■nail  be  held  in  the  Gallery  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts, 
Museum  of  History,  Science  and  Art,  Exposition  Park, 
Los  Angeles,  California,  from  January  3 to  31,  1920. 
The  aim  of  the  Salon  is  to  exhibit  only  that  class  of 
work  in  pictorial  photography  in  which  there  is  distinct 
evidence  of  personal  artistic  feeling  and  execution.  All 
work  submitted  to  the  Jury  of  Selection  will  be  con- 
sidered carefully  and  impartially.  No  picture  is  eligible 
that  has  been  exhibited  previously  in  Los  Angeles.  For 
further  information  with  regard  to  conditions  of  entry, 
address  Mr.  Ernest  Williams,  Secretary,  Room  31, 
Walker  Auditorium,  Los  Angeles,  California.  The 
last  day  for  receiving  prints  is  Saturday,  November 
29,  1919. 

Enlargements  from  Kinematograph  Negatives 

Editor  of  Photo-Era  Magazine:  There  appeared 
in  the  British  Journal,  some  time  early  in  the  year,  an 
article  with  regard  to  the  use  of  kinematograph  lenses 
for  negative-making  and  the  subsequent  enlargement, 
which  gives  better  results  than  with  larger  lenses  and 
plates,  and  an  attempt  to  explain  in  this  way  the  ap- 
pearance of  superior  definition  on  the  motion-picture 
screen.  It  has  astonished  me  that  no  one  has  challenged 
those  statements.  I intended  to  answer  them  myself; 
but  that  copy  of  the  British  Journal  was  mislaid. 

Assuming  that  we  are  using  a lens  with  good  defini- 
tion, the  next  contributive  element  is  the  silver-grain 
of  the  emulsion.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  only 
methods  of  reducing  the  size  of  grain  in  a negative  is 
by  underdevelopment  of  full  excessive  exposure,  and  by 


the  addition  of  an  alkaline  bromide  to  the  developer. 
Sheppard  & Mees  have  shown  that  the  size  of  the  grain 
in  the  negative  may  be  reduced  ten  times  by  the  ad- 
dition of  potassium  bromide.  Apparent  definition  on 
the  motion-picture  screen,  when  viewed  at  a distance, 
is  much  dependent  on  the  contrasts  of  the  positive.  If 
you  step  close  to  the  screen  and  examine  the  picture, 
the  illusion  is  shattered. 

The  apparent  smoothness  of  tones  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  images  of  the  silver-grains  fall  in  a different 
place  in  each  picture,  and  they  are  replaced  so  rapidly 
that  the  smoothness  is  an  illusion,  as  is  the  motion. 
If  one  projects  a single  positive  from  the  film  in  a 
stereopticon,  there  is  plenty  of  grain  apparent.  And, 
again,  the  coarseness  of  grain  in  the  negative  would 
hardly  be  reproduced  in  the  positive,  because  the 
positive  is  a fine  grain  emulsion  usually  greatly  over- 
exposed and  developed  in  a hydroquinone  or  M.  Q. 
developer  with  a considerable  amount  of  bromide. 

Arthur  F.  Eldredge. 

Anastigmats  Free  of  Bubbles 

For  years  before  the  war,  in  different  photographic 
publications,  here  and  abroad,  it  was  stated  again  and 
again  that  the  bubbles  that  appeared  in  German-made 
lenses  of  Jena  glass  were  due  to  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
duct employed  in  their  construction;  that  this  was  no 
sign  of  inferiority  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  indication  of 
genuineness;  that  these  blemishes  were  of  no  conse- 
quence, were  rather  to  be  desired,  etc. 

A well-known  American  photographer  and  exhibitor, 
who  makes  his  own  lenses,  now  with  the  U.S.  Army  of 
Occupation,  photographic  branch,  in  a letter  just 
received  in  this  country,  states  in  substance:  “I  have 
come  across  a large  number  of  German  lenses,  captured 
and  otherwise,  and  find  that  they  are  flawless  without 
exception,  even  the  very  largest,  and  I have  learned 
that  lenses  free  of  defects  were  always  kept  in  Germany 
and  those  not  so  were  sent  out  for  sale  in  other  countries ; 
also,  that  the  Germans  have  been  responsible  for  the 
publication  of  the  statements  above  referred  to, 
thereby  intending  to  deceive  the  general  public  so  they 
could  work  off  their  inferior  goods.” — Flambeau. 

The  same  story  has  found  its  way  into  the  American 
weekly  press  and  elsewhere,  and  is  generally  accepted  as 
true.  Experts,  however,  and  eminent  physicists  are  in- 
clined to  doubt  the  statement  of  an  individual  who 
professes  to  be  a photographer,  an  exhibitor  and  an 
optician  ("‘making  his  own  lenses”) — a rare  combina- 
tion, indeed!  Assuming  the  story  to  be  true,  it  may  be 
that  this  accomplished  person  has  been  misled  by  con- 
founding some  lenses  of  the  older  types  of  lenses — 
Euryscopes,  for  instance,  which  have  been  made 
entirely  free  of  bubbles — with  certain  types  of  anastig- 
mats. It  is  also  not  improbable  that  the  Jena  opticians 
have  utilized  the  perfect  core  of  a pot  of  optical  glass  in 
which  no  bubbles  were  formed,  unless,  indeed  they  have 
introduced  certain  improvements  in  the  process  of 
optical  glass  manufacture,  whereby  they  are  able  to 
obtain  a product  that  is  absolutely  flawless. 

But  a quoi  bon?  It  would  be  a triumph  of  technical 
skill,  to  be  sure;  but  a lens  constructed  of  such  optically 


perfect  glass  would  possess  no  greater  speed  or  greater 
efficiency  than  one  dotted  with  bubbles.  It  has  been 
proved  by  scientific  tests  that  these  bubbles,  which  are 
caused  by  gases  formed  in  the  melting-process,  are 
absolutely  transparent,  and  there  is  no  appreciable  re- 
sistance to  the  passage,  through  the  lens,  of  rays  of  light. 
At  least,  it  has  been  shown  that  these  bubbles  have  no 
effect  upon  the  formation  of  the  photographic  image. 
As  to  such  lenses  being  rated  as  seconds  by  the  manu- 
facturer and  sold  to  gullible  customers  in  America,  that 
is  utter  nonsense.  I know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that 
anastigmats  with  a few  or  many  bubbles  have  been  sold 
and  used  not  only  in  France  and  England,  but  in  Ger- 
many where  they  were  made.  It  may  not  be  too  much 
to  say  that  German  anastigmats  “marred”  by  the 
presence  of  bubbles  have  been  in  great  demand  in  Eng- 
land and  America  during  the  past  four  years,  but  were 
not  always  obtainable.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
prefer  absolutely  flawless  anastigmat  lenses,  we  will 
add  that  they  need  not  wait  until  such  rarities  are 
imported  from  Germany — if,  indeed,  they  exist.  They 
will  soon  be  able  to  obtain  them  from  our  own  native 
optical  works;  for  it  has  been  asserted  that  there  is  not 
a thing  made  in  other  countries  that  we  are  not  able  to 
make  equally  well — or  better. 

Wilfred  A.  French. 

Henry  A.  Strong 

Henry  A.  Strong,  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
century  the  president  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  of 
New  York,  died  at  the  family  residence  in  this  city  on 
July  26,  aged  81  years. 

Mr.  Strong  had  been  a successful  manufacturer  of 
whips  for  many  years  as  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of 
Strong  & Woodbury,  when  he  became  interested  in  the 
photographic  business,  in  1881.  George  Eastman  was 
at  that  time  manufacturing  dryplates,  and  it  was  Mr. 
Strong  who  had  the  vision  and  the  nerve  to  back  the 
then  small  enterprise  with  a few  thousand  dollars.  The 
business  was  conducted  at  first  as  a co-partnership 
under  the  firm-name  of  Strong  & Eastman,  but  its  rapid 
growth  demanded  larger  resources  and  it  was  but  a 
short  time  before  it  was  incorporated  and  additional 
capital  interested. 

Mr.  Strong  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  whip  business 
in  the  year  1895  when  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
photographic  business  which  had  then  become  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company.  In  1904  he  retired  from 
close  association  with  its  affairs,  but  remained  on  the 
board  of  directors  as  president.  His  business  success 
was  known,  of  course,  to  the  world;  but  it  was  in 
Rochester,  and  particularly  among  those  who  were 
closely  associated  with  him,  that  he  was  most  appre- 
ciated. He  had  not  merely  those  qualities  of  upright- 
ness and  integrity  that  gave  him  the  respect  of  business 
men,  but  a largeness  of  heart — and  a happy  way  of 
showing  it — that  endeared  him  to  those  who  worked 
with  and  for  him. 

He  was  not  merely  generous  in  a big  way,  a liberal 
giver  to  the  charities  of  his  home-city,  but  he  was 
thoughtful  in  the  little  things.  He  had  the  happy 
faculty  of  carrying  with  him  an  atmosphere  of  good 
cheer;  a hard  worker,  until  his  later  years,  there  was 
always  time  for  a pleasant  word  of  greeting,  a winning 
smile,  a merry  quip  or  jest.  And  these  he  passed  along, 
without  favoritism,  to  the  office-boy  as  freely  as  to  a 
fellow-director.  It  was  all  spontaneous,  the  simple, 
unaffected  evidence  of  his  goodness  of  heart. 

Photography  owes  much  to  Henry  A.  Strong,  for  he 
it  was  who  first  had  faith  to  put  money  into  the  business 
that  Mr.  Eastman  was  developing.  Rochester  owes 


much  to  him,  not  alone  for  his  backing  what  is  now  its 
greatest  industry,  but  for  his  charities  and  for  his  good 
citizenship. — Studio-Light. 

Our  Illustrations 

( Continued  from  page  159 ) 

diffusion  in  original  negative  reproduced  without 
modification. 

Beginners’  Competition 

“In  Boy-Land,”  page  153,  pleases  the  eye  by  its 
spontaneity — lack  of  apparent  preparation  and  sug- 
gestion. The  manner  of  lighting  would  appear  open  to 
criticism,  for  the  boy  at  the  right,  although  in  full  sun- 
light, is  weakly  defined — almost  merging  in  the  back- 
ground. On  the  other  hand,  the  boy  at  the  left  stands 
out  quite  conspicuously,  the  sunlight  falling  directly 
upon  him.  Instead  of  two  of  the  models  wearing  (for 
this  occasion)  dark  jackets,  and  one  of  them  none  at 
all,  might  it  not  have  been  better  had  all  of  them 
worn  light-colored  garments?  In  that  case  they  would 
be  relieved  more  forcibly  against  the  rather  attractive 
background.  Data:  May,  2 p.m.;  4x5  R.  B.  Auto 
Graflex;  9j^-inch  Wollensak  Velostigmat;  stop,  F/ll; 
1/50  second;  Eastman  Special  developer;  Velox  semi- 
gloss; M.  Q. 

A slanting  tree,  or  one  about  to  fall,  seems  to  impress 
the  average  amateur-camerist  as  an  artistic  object, 
and  worthy  the  subject  of  a picture.  This  thought 
must  have  actuated  Miss  Waas  when  she  composed  her 
interesting  rural  picture,  page  154.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  pretty  view  of  the  open  field  beyond,  the  young 
artist  became  prodigal  and  included  the  rather  un- 
interesting foreground.  The  pool  with  the  reflection  of 
a tree  that  forms  a black  vertical  line  running  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  entire  picture  is  obviously 
superfluous;  and  distracting,  besides.  By  covering  up 
one  and  one-quarter  inches  of  the  foreground,  one 
beholds  a complete  and  satisfying  picture,  which, 
however,  could  be  improved  by  lightening  up  the  un- 
naturally black  tree-trunks  and  branches.  This  can  be 
done  easily  on  the  back  of  the  negative.  Data:  May, 
2.30  p.m.;  intense  sunlight;  2)4  x 3)4  Ansco  Speedex; 
Velostigmat  lens;  stop,  F/6.3;  1/25  second;  film  de- 
veloped in  Eastman  Special  developer;  print  on  Velvet 
Velox  developed  in  M.  Q. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

The  picture  offered  this  month  to  our  contributing 
critics  for  consideration  is  “The  Lilies”  by  Louis  S. 
Clarke.  Data:  August;  5x7  Century  camera;  Spencer 
lens;  Cramer  Iso  plate.  There  is  an  ever-increasing 
interest  being  shown  in  this  department  and  we  hope 
that  subscribers  and  readers  will  send  us  pictures  to  be 
reproduced  and  criticised  for  the  benefit  of  all. 


The  Chaffey  Camera  Club 

We  take  pleasure  to  note  the  enthusiasm  and  con- 
sistent progressiveness  of  the  Chaffey  Camera  Club, 
Ontario,  Upland,  California.  We  were  privileged  to 
receive  copies  of  the  club-programs  from  1914  to  1919 
inclusive  and  were  much  impressed  by  the  effective 
lectures  already  given  and  those  planned  for  the  near 
future.  Meetings  are  held  the  second  Tuesday  of  each 
month  at  the  Chaffey  Library.  Further  particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  Mr.  Elmer  Berg. 


LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 


Since  our  last  letter  was  sent  off  we  have  received 
notice  from  the  Chief  Postal  Censor  that  even  matter 
sent  under  “D”  permits  for  publication  abroad  need 
no  longer  be  forwarded  to  Strand  House  for  examina- 
tion by  the  Postal  Censor. 

Ours  was  a “D”  permit,  and  although  we  notified 
our  readers  months  back  of  a withdrawal  of  censor- 
ship as  regards  other  matter,  our  letters  to  Photo- 
Era  have  until  now  had  to  go  before  the  Censor.  So 
this  is  our  first  letter  posted  direct  since  February, 
1917,  and  except  for  the  actual  cessation  of  hostilities, 
no  other  event  has  brought  home  to  us  so  vividly  the 
real  relaxation  of  war-conditions.  Not  that  the 
Censor  has  ever  found  anything  in  our  letters  to  run 
his  blue  pencil  through,  as  has  been  kindly  pointed 
out  by  our  Editor  some  months  back  in  a note  appended 
to  one  of  our  letters.  But  for  all  that,  the  feeling  of 
release  is  very  real,  and  we  take  up  our  pen  this  time 
with  an  added  sense  of  freedom  and  zest. 

We  have  only  within  the  last  few  days  received 
copies  of  Photo-Era  Magazine  from.  January  to  June 
of  this  year.  These,  through  some  mistake,  had  not 
reached  us  before.  Possibly,  the  long  interval  in 
which  we  had  been  without  news  of  the  magazine  lent 
zest  to  our  perusal  of  the  six  copies  all  at  one  sitting. 
Anyway,  we  were  struck  by  the  general  advance  the 
magazine  has  made,  which  was  more  noticeable  than 
if  we  had  become  gradually  used  to  it,  a little  at  a time 
every  month. 

One  feature  that  particularly  struck  us  was  the 
illustrations.  Used,  as  we  have  become,  to  the  war- 
time printing  on  this  side  of  the  water,  we  were  aston- 
ished at  the  excellence  and  beauty  of  the  reproduc- 
tions. It  was  as  if  we  had  got  hack  to  the  era  of 
careful  work  of  pre-war  days,  and  it  was  refreshing. 

The  Camera  Club  meditates  carrying  out  a photo- 
graphic survey  of  London.  The  idea  is  to  provide 
future  generations  with  a complete  pictorial  record  of 
London  in  1919.  This  is  a fascinating  idea  and  likely 
to  find  favor.  The  time,  too,  the  peace-year,  is  propi- 
tious. But  there  are  obvious  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
mounted. It  will  be  a nice  point  to  decide  just  what 
shall  be  immortalized,  and  what  left  in  oblivion.  And, 
surely,  some  of  the  wonderful  processions  of  the  year 
should  be  included;  for  they  have  become,  in  fact,  and 
for  the  time  being,  a part  of  our  metropolis.  Indeed, 
we  think  they  cry  out  the  more  insistently  to  be 
recorded  because  of  their  fleeting  and  ephemeral 
nature.  The  architecture  of  London  is  fairly  massive, 
and  can  afford  to  wait  years,  if  may  be;  but  we  all  hope 
that  there  will  never  be  need  again  for  many  of  the 
unique  gatherings  of  soldiers  and  sailors  of  various 
nationalities  that  have  at  one  time  or  another,  this 
year,  paraded  through  our  streets,  reminders  to  us 
stay-at-homes  of  the  wonderful  unity  of  the  Allies. 
Anyway,  the  Camera  Club  has  started  a fund  to  cover 
expenses  of  the  survey,  and  will  be  glad  to  receive 
subscriptions,  and  particulars  will  be  forwarded  to 
anyone  who  sends  a stamped  and  addressed  envelope 
to  the  Hon.  Sec.,  17  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  2, 
London,  England. 

British  films  are  again  to  the  fore,  and  we  hear  that, 
for  the  first  time  since  its  birth,  the  British  film-in- 
dustry has  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  big  financiers 


of  these  islands.  In  America  the  kinema-industry 
ranks  as  the  third  largest  in  the  country.  In  England 
the  powers-that-be  have  not  until  recently  recognized 
it  as  an  industrial  commodity.  But  the  war  has 
brought  the  British  film  to  the  front,  for  it  simply  had 
to  be  employed  for  propaganda  work,  and  in  many 
other  ways  officially.  But  despite  the  backward  state 
of  the  film-industry  here,  and  the  difficulties  of  export 
during  the  war,  British  films  have  been  sold  to  America 
(of  all  countries),  Australia,  Canada,  South  Africa,  New 
Zealand,  Holland,  France,  Scandinavia,  Denmark, 
Greece,  Italy,  Egypt,  China,  the  Straits  Settlements, 
Malay,  and  India, — and,  since  the  Armistice,  the 
Belgian  market  has  been  entered.  So  it  looks  as  if  we 
are  at  last  thinking  of  competing  seriously  for  some  of 
the  film-business  of  the  world,  for  although  the  market 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  big,  there  is  a still  bigger  one 
waiting  over  seas. 

Writing  of  the  kinema  reminds  us  that  there  seems 
no  limit  to  the  uses  of  the  film.  We  hear  that  one  is 
being  prepared  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  London,  for 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  illustrating  the  damage  done 
by  rats,  and  it  is  to  be  exhibited  all  over  the  country. 
It  is  well  known  that  rats  have  vastly  increased  during 
the  war,  and  are  costing  the  country  £40,000,000 
($200,000,000)  a year.  Whether  the  film  to  fight  the 
rats  that  is  being  prepared  at  the  “Zoo”  will  prove 
an  efficient  weapon  cannot  be  foretold;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly an  illustration  of  the  ever-widening  influence 
and  the  adaptability  to  all  sorts  of  purposes,  of  this 
branch  of  photography. 

With  Peace  has  not  come  Plenty.  Everything  is 
scarce  from  a cabbage  to  a camera,  and  we  are  all 
longing  for  a good  harvest,  especially  of  cameras.  We 
hear  that  people  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  second-hand 
cars,  because  they  will  have  them  at  once;  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  do  the  same  with  cameras,  and  we  had  a 
terrible  object-lesson  of  their  scarcity,  last  week. 

This  village  had  a Fete,  and  there  were  all  sorts  of 
picturesque  and  most  photographicable  events  in  the 
pretty  setting  of  a garden;  but  there  were  no  cameras. 
Little  village-children  danced  around  a Maypole,  and 
there  were  quaint,  historic  old  Morris  dances  given  by 
sixteen  grown-up  girls,  eight  in  smocks  and  their 


partners  ir 

l white  muslin  and  green 

ribbons.  There 

was  also  a 

Japanese  playlet,  acted  out 

of  doors;  and  a 

Russian  d 

ancer  gave  “Salome”  on 

the  lawn— all 

tempting  e 

■nough  subjects,  surely,  for 

the  most  jaded 

and  blase  c 

amera. 

In  the  old  days  the  girls  in  their  smocks  would  have 
been  dodging  the  snapshooters,  and  one  would  have 
been  continually  coming  across  groups  being  photo- 
graphed by  the  professional  men. 

But  the  war  has  changed  all  that.  The  Morris 
dancers  could  walk  about  disappointingly  unmolested 
by  any  impudent  little  Kodaker. 

The  professional  photographer  had  written  to  say 
that  her  only  camera  was  engaged  at  a wedding,  and 
the  photographic  press-bureau  ’phoned  that  as  the 
day  was  not  absolutely  bright,  it  was  not  worth  their 
while  to  spare  a man.  So  this  picturesque  village  fete 
must  be  unrecorded,  so  far  as  photography  goes,  and 
one  can  only  hope  that  the  camera-famine  will  soon 
be  over. 


RECENT  PHOTO-PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  following  patents  are  reported  exclusively  for 
Photo-Eha  Magazine  from  the  patent-law  offices  of 
Norman  T.  Whitaker,  Whitaker  Building,  Washington, 

D. C.,  from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the  patents  may 
be  obtained  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  stamps.  The 
Patents  mentioned  below  were  issued  from  the  United 
States  Patent  office  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  the  last  issues  of  which  have  been  disclosed  to 
the  public. 

Folding-Camera,  patent,  No.  1,308,985,  invented  by 
Austin  Carl  Fisher.  Assigned  to  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Fletcher  Douthitt  invented  Method  of  Ascertaining 
Camera-Stops.  Patent,  No.  1,309,398. 

Patent,  No.  1,308,710,  granted  to  Aron  Hamburger, 
Mayfair,  London,  England,  on  Developing  Coloring, 
and  Washing-Tank  for  Two-Sided  & Photograph  Films. 

Shutter-Controlling  Mechanism  for  Film-Cameras, 
invented  by  Pedro  Juan  Besosa,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Patent,  No.  1,308,617;. 

Harry  F.  Prefontaine  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  invented 
Shutter-Operating  Attachment  for  Cameras.  Patent, 
No.  1,308,642. 

Patent,  No.  1,308,708,  granted  to  Aron  Hamburger, 
Mayfair,  London,  England,  on  Color-Photography. 

Camera.  Patent,  No.  1,309,747,  granted  to  Frank 

E.  Russel  of  Batavia,  N.Y. 

Gilbert  A.  Betts  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  invented 
Method  of  Producing  Photo-Engravings.  Patent,  No. 
1,310,385. 

Patent,  No.  1,305,585,  granted  to  Harvey  L.  Boyer, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Camera. 

Colored  Image  and  Process  of  Producing  the  Same, 
invented  by  John  I.  Crabtree,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  as- 
signed to  Eastman  Kodak  Company  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.  Patent,  No.  1,305,  962. 

Magnus  Niell,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  invented  Photo- 
graphic Camera,  patent.  No.  1,307,512. 

Patent,  No.  1,307,339,  granted  to  Joseph  Becker, 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  Focusing-Camera. 

Photographic  Shutter,  invented  by  Friedrich  A.  G. 
Pirwitz,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  assigned  to  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  Rochester,  N.Y.  Patent,  No.  1,307,751. 

Wernir  Busch  Larsen,  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  in- 
vented Method  of  Making  Screws  for  Use  in  Producing 
Half-Tone  Negatives.  Patent,  No.  1,307,824. 

Patent,  No.  1,306,904  has  been  granted  to  Frederic 
E.  Ives,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Color-Photography. 

Printing-Apparatus,  patent.  No.  1,307,325  has  been 
granted  to  Donald  R.  N.  Taylor,  New  South  Wales, 
Australia. 

John  G.  Capstaff,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  has  invented 
Photographic  Printing-Attachment,  patent.  No. 
1,306,946.  Assigned  to  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

Patent,  No.  1,311,676  on  Camera  was  granted  to 
Alwin  Beck  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  assignor  of  one-half 
interest  to  Harold  S.  Simms,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

The  Elements  of  Photography 

We  have  received  a copy  of  the  cloth  edition  of 
“The  Elements  of  Photography”  published  by  the 
American  Photographic  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
This  handy  little  volume  is  intended  to  be  a manual 


for  the  beginner  and  includes  a description  of  the 
fundamentals  of  photography  with  film  and  plate- 
cameras.  The  book  is  No.  8 in  the  Practical  Photography 
series  issued  by  the  same  publishers.  The  price,  in 
cloth,  is  seventy-five  cents;  paper,  thirty-five  cents. 

A Word  from  J.  Herbert  Saunders 

J.  Herbert  Saunders,  of  Leeds,  England,  who  won 
the  first  prize  in  the  “Spirit  of  Spring”  competition,  has 
decided,  emphatically,  in  favor  of  the  Photo-Era  silver 
prize-cup.  He  states  that,  although  he  would  prefer 
photo-supplies,  which,  in  England,  are  so  costly  at  the 
present  time,  he  cannot  forego  the  desire  to  have  the 
silver  trophy  cup  as  a perpetual  remembrance  that  he 
has  won  the  first  prize  in  the  advanced  competition. 

“ Curiously  enough,”  he  writes,  “your  letter,  advising 
me  of  my  good  fortune  in  winning  first  prize,  arrived  on 
our  Peace-Day  Celebration,  so  that  the  Photo-Era 
cup  will  be  a pleasant  reminder  of  two  important 
events 

“It  is  truly  pathetic  to  meet  so  many  disabled  sol- 
diers everywhere.  I have  just  seen  two  poor  fellows,  one 
minus  both  legs  and  the  other  with  two  arms  clean  off. 
The  legless  man  stops  to  take  out  a cigarette  for  the 
other  poor  boy,  puts  it  in  his  mouth  and  then  lights  it 
for  him.  The  Peace  Decorations  are  fine,  as  such;  but 
the  sadness  of  the  hour  impels  me  this  afternoon  to 
seek  the  quiet  of  the  country-side,  there  perchance  to 
make  a picture  or  two  for  Photo-Era  contests.” 

The  Voyage  of  the  Mayflower — Errata 

Though  not  really  errors,  some  of  the  dates  and 
figures  given  in  the  Editor’s  version  of  the  voyage  of 
the  Mayflower  (page  124)  are  subject  to  modification. 
They  were  derived  from  a reliable  source;  but  no 
account  was  taken  of  the  true  difference  between  the 
old  and  modern  calendars  (Old  Style  and  New  Style). 
Thus,  some  historians  set  the  date  of  the  departure  of 
the  Mayflower  from  Plymouth,  England,  as  September 
6;  others,  by  adding  ten  days  (difference  between  old 
and  new  style)  as  September  16.  Until  1769,  the  year 
of  the  first  anniversary,  at  Plymouth,  of  the  Landing  of 
the  Pilgrims,  eleven  instead  of  ten  days  (the  true 
difference)  were  erroneously  added.  Hence,  Fore- 
fathers’ Day  really  falls  on  December  21,  instead  of 
December  22  as  stated  in  the  Editor’s  account.  Again, 
when  books  of  reference  give  102  souls  (56  men  and  46 
women)  as  the  total  number  of  Pilgrims  on  the  May- 
flower, they  ignore  the  fact  that  these  were  not  all 
adults,  for  33  of  them  were  boys  and  girls;  but  exactly 
as  to  how  many  of  the  102  Mayflower  passengers  were 
boys  and  girls,  nearly  all  the  books  differ.  But  these 
are  minor  details  and  not  worthy  of  controversy. 


Edith — “How  do  you  like  my  new  photographs, 
dear?” 

Marie — “Why,  one  of  them  is  very  pretty  and  the 
other  is  quite  a good  likeness.” — Exchange. 
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New  Cooper  Hewitt  Catalog 

The  many  users  of  Cooper  Hewitt  Electric  Lamps 
will  be  interested  to  obtain  the  new  catalog  No.  78-B 
just  issued  by  the  Cooper  Hewitt  Electric  Company, 
Eighth  and  Grand  Streets,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey.  In 
it  are  listed  many  types  of  direct  and  alternating  current 
outfits  for  the  photographer.  The  illustrations  and 
technical  information  will  appeal  to  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional photographers  who  use  artificial  illumination. 
Incidentally,  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  copies  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  any  individual  or  firm  that  is  interested 
in  artificial  light  for  photographic  purposes. 

Geo.  L.  Barrows  in  Business  for  Himself 

Mr.  George  L.  Barrows,  well  known  in  the 
photographic  field  as  the  former  American  Agent  for 
“Agfa”  Products,  announces  his  intention  to  go  into 
the  manufacture  of  these  former  imported  products,  as 
well  as  to  handle  imported  photographic  goods  of 
special  merit.  His  new  company  is  known  as  the  Saga- 
more Chemical  Co.  Inc.,  120-122  West  31st  St.,  New 
York  City.  We  advise  our  readers  to  get  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Barrows  for  further  information. 

Buying  Metals  in  Germany 

Berlin,  July  30 — It  is  reported  that  an  agreement  has 
been  made  between  an  important  English  syndicate 
and  a Netherland  firm,  Blass  & Groenewegen,  of 
Utrecht,  with  the  purpose  of  wholesale  purchases  from 
the  German  metal-industry  of  products  for  immediate 
exportation  to  England.  This  transaction  is  of  great 
importance  because  it  is  apparent  that  through  the 
continuous  rise  of  the  dollar-rate  of  exchange  in  London 
and  the  increasing  industrial  difficulties  in  England, 
British  merchants  have  been  compelled  to  apply  for 
supplies  of  goods  on  the  continent. — London  Times- 
Public  Ledger  Cable  Service.  Copyright,  1919.  All 
rights  Reserved. 

This  item  of  news  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
platinum-paper  industry,  for  on  account  of  the  great 
shortage  of  platinum  the  output  of  several  well-known 
kinds  of  platinum-paper  had  to  be  greatly  curtailed  if 
not  entirely  stopped.  On  account  of  her  nearness  to 
Russia,  and  the  chaotic  condition  that  began  to  pre- 
vail in  that  country,  several  years  ago,  Prussia  found 
means  to  acquire  virtually  the  entire  output  of  that 
precious  metal,  which  is  found  preeminently  in  the  Ural 
Mountains.  When  one  considers  that  shortly  before 
the  war  soft  platinum  was  selling  for  about  $100  an 
ounce  and,  during  the  past  few  years,  at  about  $125 
an  ounce,  it  is  easy  to  see  who  is  responsible.  The 
retail-price,  at  this  writing,  is  $6.50  per  pwt.  or 
$130  an  ounce,  so  that  users  of  genuine  platinum 
paper  will  understand  the  apparently  high  price  of 
the  product. 

Something  for  Nothing  in  England 

Another  attempt  on  the  part  of  a photographic 
society  to  obtain  discounts  or  special  terms  on  supplies 
for  its  members  is  recorded  this  month.  We  have  no 


doubt  that  other  manufacturers  treated  the  inquiry 
in  a similar  manner  to  the  pointed  refusal  of  one  large 
manufacturer  and  it  is  evidence  of  that  kind  of  relation- 
ship between  manufacturers  and  dealers  for  which 
both  sides  have  been  striving  for  years.  A few  days 
ago  we  received  an  application  from  the  master  of  a 
school  for  a copy  of  our  publication  with  rates  for  sub- 
scription. Our  correspondent  stated  that  he  was  organ- 
izing a photographic  society  at  the  school  and  he  de- 
sired to  see  if  it  would  be  useful  to  them.  We  replied 
that  the  Photographic  Dealer  was  exclusively  a trade- 
publication  and  was  not  supplied  to  schools  or  pho- 
tographic societies.  Rightly  or  wrongly  we  have  the 
feeling  that  it  was  the  first  step  to  an  attempt  to  buy 
on  preferential  terms.  So  inherent  is  the  desire  for  a 
bargain  in  the  human  race  that  it  seems  hopeless  to 
endeavor  to  stamp  out  attempts  of  this  kind,  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  keep  a united  front  against  allowing 
discounts  to  any  but  bona  fide  traders  and  a close  watch 
all  the  time. — The  Photographic  Dealer. 

Demand  for  Historical  Photographs 

Photographs  that  have  an  historical  value,  whether 
they  are  houses,  localities,  original  portraits,  furniture 
or  various  objects,  are  wanted  by  a prominent  publisher 
of  historical  books.  See  advertisement  in  this  issue.  If 
a reader  knows  of  any  old  professional  studio  likely  to 
have  negatives  made  many  years  ago,  of  such  subjects, 
let  him  communicate  that  information  to  this  publish- 
ing-firm and  suitable  compensation  will  not  be  lacking. 
Prices,  including  reproduction-fee,  are  $3  and  upward 
for  each  print. 


Rack  and  Pinion 

Some  helpful  hints  with  regard  to  the  use  and  care  of 
the  rack  and  pinion  movement  are  repeated  from  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Amateut  Photographer.  The  move- 
ment is  a familiar  one  in  photographic  apparatus,  and 
is  almost  invariably  the  mechanism  by  which  focusing 
is  effected  with  a view-camera.  The  pinion  is  generally 
a steel-rod,  fitted  with  a milled  screw  at  one  end,  and 
fixed  in  position  by  brass-collars.  The  rod  has  grooves 
cut  in  it  lengthwise.  The  rack  is  usually  of  brass,  cut 
with  grooves  across  its  width.  When  properly  adjusted 
the  turning  of  the  milled  head  should  cause  the  pinion 
to  revolve  and  engage  successively  with  the  grooves  in 
the  two  racks  over  which  it  travels.  Bad  adjustment, 
strain,  or  wear,  will  frequently  cause  the  pinion  to 
travel  badly,  or  to  stick  altogether,  and  sometimes  to 
jump  the  teeth  of  the  racks  instead  of  engaging  them 
smoothly  and  firmly.  A little  adjustment  will  often 
put  matters  right.  It  should  be  seen,  first  of  all,  whether 
the  pinion  lies  truly  in  the  corresponding  grooves  of 
the  two  racks,  and  is  not  a groove  ahead  at  one  end. 
If  the  pinion  engages  too  loosely  with  the  racks,  so  that 
it  does  not  bite  well  and  has  a tendency  to  jump 
the  grooves,  the  racks  should  be  unscrewed  and  re- 
placed with  a strip  of  paper  under  each,  sufficiently 
thick  to  raise  it  to  the  proper  level.  A slight  trace 
of  oil  applied  where  the  friction  takes  place  is  a 
further  advantage. 
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You  Can  Now  Buy 

Monomet 

The  Economical  Developer 

at  a price  which  will  enable  you  to  save  money. 

MONOMET  has  always  been  an  economical 
developer  for  the  reason  that  it  possesses  great 
energy,  keeps  well  and  yields  prints  of  excep- 
tional quality  and  beauty. 

MONOMET  develops  in  the  same  time  as 
Metol  and  gives  the  same  characteristic  rich- 
ness, with  a tendency  to  slightly  more  brilliancy. 

MONOMET  has  been  tried  out  thoroughly  in 
comparison  with  other  modern  developers  and 
its  results  are  unquestionably  superior.  For 
sepias  or  for  black- and-whites  Monomet- 
developed  prints  are  identical  with  those 
produced  with  Metol. 

REVISED  LIST  PRICES,  EFFECTIVE  JUNE  28,  1919 
One-pound  container  - - - - $20.00 

Half-pound  container  ...  10.10 

Quarter-pound  container  - - 5.10 

One-ounce  container  - - - - 1.35 

ANSCO  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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An  American  Shrine 


PHILIP  B.  WALLACE 


HILADELPHIA  is  the  proud 
possessor  of  the  national  shrine, 
Independence  Hall.  Although  we 
celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July  as  a 
national  celebration  day  for  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it 
was  not  until  nearly  a month  later  that  the 
Declaration  was  signed.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  adopted  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1776,  proclaimed  to  the  people  on  the  eighth  of 
July,  and,  on  August  the  second  it  was  placed  on 
the  President’s  table  for  the  signature  of  the 
members  of  the  Continental  Congress.  And  of 
the  historic  buildings  of  any  note  in  America 
there  is  none  that  surpasses  the  story  of  this 
historic  old  building — the  Old  State  House  or 
Independence  Hall.  In  the  stirring  times  of 
to-day,  it  has  truly  been  a Mecca  of  all  peoples 
who  strive  for  the  liberty  believed  to  be  their  due. 

It  was  forty-seven  years  after  the  city  had  been 
founded  by  William  Penn  before  the  proprietary 
government  attempted  to  supply  the  need  of  an 
administrative  building.  The  general  assembly 
of  the  Province  had  meanwhile  occupied  various 
places  for  its  sessions,  viz.,  rooms  in  private 
houses,  school-rooms  and  even  the  great  Quaker 
Meeting-House.  Philadelphia  was  the  richest 
and  largest  city  of  the  Colonies,  and  it  was  only 
natural  that  a fine  administrative  building  should 
be  erected.  A lot  on  Chestnut  Street  was  pur- 
chased in  1730,  and  Andrew  Hamilton,  speaker 
of  the  assembly,  was  the  architect  of  the  building. 

It  has  been  erroneously  stated  that  Dr.  John 
Kearsley  was  the  architect  of  the  State  House; 
but  Dr.  Kearsley,  who  had  designed  Christ 
Church,  and  being  rather  vain  of  this  notable 
accomplishment,  gave  Hamilton  all  the  trouble 
he  could  by  his  objection  to  the  site  of  the  State 
House  and  to  assembly  itself.  Here  we  have  the 
lawyer  who  designed  the  State  House  and  a 
physician  who  conceived  Christ  Church  1729- 
31.  And  this  old  church,  a handsome  building, 


was  one  in  which  Washington  and  many  other 
notables  of  the  day  worshiped.  The  first  of  the 
group  of  the  buildings  was  begun  in  1732  and 
the  wings  were  not  completed  until  1744.  Two 
years  after  the  completion  of  the  main  building 
it  was  decreed  by  the  Pennsylvania  assembly: — 
“It  is  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  these 
Presents  that  no  part  of  the  said  ground  lying  to 
the  southward  of  the  State  House,  as  it  is  now 
built,  be  connected  into  or  made  use  of  for 
erecting  any  sort  of  Building  thereupon,  but 
that  the  said  ground  shall  be  enclosed  and  remain 
a public  open  Green  and  AValks  forever.”  But 
eighty  years  later,  some  effort  was  made  to  cut, 
up  the  green  plot  and  convert  it  into  building- 
lots;  but  it  was  proved  that  the  State  House 
Square  had  been  “irrevocably  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  an  open  and  public  walk.”  So  the 
effort  to  do  so  was  frustrated  and  the  grounds 
are  to-day,  and  must  ever  remain,  open  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people. 

The  first  bell  was  ordered  from  England  in 
1751,  and  bore  the  inscription,  “Proclaim  Liberty 
throughout  all  the  land  to  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof,”  Leviticus  xxv.  10.  When  the  bell  was 
hung  it  was  cracked  by  a stroke  of  the  clapper. 
It  was  recast  in  Philadelphia,  but  not  being 
satisfactory,  it  was  cast  the  third  time  when  it 
was  successful.  The  State  House  is  beautiful. 
It  was  beautiful  when  it  was  built  and  it  will 
remain  beautiful  as  long  as  it  stands.  The  facade 
of  the  northern  or  Chestnut  Street  side  is  dignified 
and  simple,  whereas  the  southern  front  is  broken 
by  a tower  and  a rather  high  steeple.  Above  the 
southern  entrance  is  the  beautiful  triple  Palla- 
dian  window.  As  one  enters  through  this  door- 
way, one  sees  the  famous  Liberty  Bell  which 
stands  on  a low  platform.  The  corridor  is  paved 
with  bricks,  and  it  gives  one  a sense  of  glorious 
white  and  mahogany,  and  also  yields  beautiful 
vistas.  And,  standing  in  the  corridor,  one  can 
gaze  through  the  arch  to  one  of  the  most  mag- 
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nificent  stairways  in  America.  It  is  a pleasing 
building  to  photograph,  and  one  is  at  a loss 
where  to  begin.  The  lighting  gives  ample  play 
to  delicate  highlight  and  deep  shadow. 

The  interior  lighting  is  very  ample,  as  many 
windows  permit  time-exposures  of  short  duration. 
Viewed  from  the  south,  this  front  of  the  building 
does  not  present  any  serious  difficulties;  but  the 
northern  facade  is  much  more  difficult  to  pho- 
tograph, as  the  front  faces  north,  the  street- 
space  is  limited  and  there  is  a great  amount  of 
street-traffic  to  contend  with.  Here  one  would 
be  compelled  to  use  a lens  of  very  short  focus  and 
a camera  of  the  larger  type.  If  details  will  answer, 
then  the  smaller  camera  will  do.  The  Palladian 
window  and  the  southern  doorway  present  a 
charming  bit  of  composition  framed  by  two  old 
trees.  Even  with  the  smallest  camera  interesting 
bits  can  be  obtained,  and  the  large  space  of  the 


open  square  will  permit  ample  scope  to  photo- 
graph in  the  entire  building.  From  the  south- 
west the  view  portrays  the  old  building  sur- 
rounded by  a low  brick-wall,  and  glimpses  of  the 
tall  tower  and  steeple  grouped  with  the  old  trees. 

If  one  loves  the  memory  of  our  famous  sailors, 
there  is  a vigorous  statue  of  Commodore  John 
Barry,  a naval  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
in  the  center  of  the  square.  It  is  a heroic  life- 
size  figure  with  one  arm  outstretched,  the 
statue  being  mounted  on  a granite  base.  This 
must  be  photographed  some  distance  away  to 
obtain  a true  perspective  of  the  figure,  otherwise 
distortion  will  result.  The  3A  film-camera  will 
be  an  ideal  camera  for  the  visitor  and  the  tourist, 
as  with  this  he  can  obtain  virtually  all  he  desires. 
The  building  is  rectangular,  and  one  can  compose 
the  view  to  suit  his  purpose  best.  Of  course, 
everyone  wishes  to  obtain  a photograph  of  the 
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famous  Liberty  Bell,  and  it  is  not  hard  to 
photograph,  as  there  is  ample  space  in  the 
corridor  and  the  lighting  is  very  good. 

Just  a few  steps,  and  you  are  in  the  Declaration- 
Chamber,  a large  room,  nearly  square,  serenely 
beautiful,  dignified,  with  beautiful  paneling, 
pilasters  and  a charming  cornice.  As  one  enters, 
he  can  visualize  that  body  of  earnest  men  as  they 
debated  the  birth  of  a new  nation.  There  were 
the  venerable  Franklin,  Jefferson  of  the  red  hair, 
Hancock  and  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
other  noted  delegates.  “Surely,”  as  Franklin 
remarked  later,  at  the  signing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  he  gazed  at  the  President’s  chair  and  at 
the  emblem  on  the  back  of  it,  “now  I know  it  is 
a rising  sun  and  not  a setting  sun.”  The  prin- 
cipal feature  in  this  room,  of  course,  is  the  chair 
and  desk  on  which  the  Declaration  was  signed. 


On  the  other  side  of  the  hallway  is  the  room  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  beautifully  defined  by 
three  handsome  arches,  the  view  through  which 
is  very  effective.  On  the  second  floor,  the 
Banquet  Hall  runs  the  entire  length  of  the 
building.  It  was  restored  some  years  ago  and, 
although  it  is  interesting,  it  does  not  make  a very 
effective  photograph.  On  coming  to  the  exterior 
view  made  from  the  southwest,  this  was  made 
with  a 5 x 7 Goerz  Syntor  lens,  a 5 x 7 view- 
camera  and  the  view  was  made  within  the  limits 
of  the  square.  The  lens  was  considerably  raised, 
owing  to  the  height  of  the  steeple.  A Goerz  10- 
time  ray-screen  was  used  in  connection  with  a 
Polychrome  plate  and  very  excellent  cloud  re- 
sults were  obtained.  Developed  with  Metol- 
Hydro,  the  Polychrome  plate  gives  very  excellent 
results  with  a screen;  and  I have  found  other 
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ortho  plates  that  have  a tendency  towards  hard- 
ness. It  was  a rather  cold  day  during  the  past 
winter  when  a view  of  the  direct  southern  front 
was  made.  An  Eastman  Portrait-Film  was  used 
in  connection  with  a lens  of  medium  focal  length 
and  a view-camera.  The  exposure  was  a slow 
snap  of  1 /5  of  a second  and  the  results  were  very 
good. 

But  to  return  to  the  interior  again.  The  vista 
of  the  beautiful  stairway  is  not  very  difficult  for 
the  camerist,  as  the  lighting  on  the  stairway  it- 
self is  very  bright,  although  the  corridor  is  not  so 
well  illuminated;  but  the  white  work  reflects  a 
certain  amount  of  light.  Here  a lens  of  medium 
focal  length  was  used  on  a 6*^  x 8^2  plate.  The 
President’s  chair,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  Speaker’s  chair,  was  photographed  while 
some  repairs  were  being  made  to  the  hall.  It 
is  a large,  heavy  chair  of  the  Chippendale  type 
and  stands  on  the  small  dais  in  the  Declaration- 
Chamber. 

A Seed  panchromatic  plate  was  used  and  no 
screen,  as  there  is  no  grain  to  show,  the  chair 


being  dark  in  color,  and  the  plate  answered  very 
well.  The  silver  ink-stand  on  the  desk  was  used 
in  the  signing  and  was  made  by  a celebrated 
Philadelphia  silversmith,  Philip  Syng.  When 
photographing  so  many  different  subjects  it  is 
important  to  know  your  outfit!  That  is  the  one 
great  secret  of  getting  results.  One  must  be 
guided  by  the  type  of  camera  and  lens  he  likes 
best. 

The  soft-focus  lens  answers  very  well  for 
softly  defined  details;  but  owing  to  its  rather 
long-barrel  construction  is  not  adapted  to 
interior  views  that  require  a rather  wide-angle 
instrument.  It  might  be  like  the  story  of  a 
certain  well-known  type  of  automobile  that  is 
now  to  be  constructed  of  German  helmets,  so 
that  it  will  run  faster;  and,  possibly,  one  might 
need  a lens  to  include  more  after  he  has  gone 
over  the  desired  view  to  be  photographed,  than  is 
covered  by  the  lens  he  has  with  him.  The  best 
way  is  to  study  carefully  the  point  of  view,  to 
feel  that  nothing  is  missed  and,  at  the  same  time, 
not  to  include  too  much.  The  usual  trouble 
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with  so  many  views  is  that  they  are  too  much  of 
the  map-like  type.  It  is  rather  embarrassing  to 
show  a print  with  too  little  foreground,  or  too 
much  of  another  part,  or  a choice  point  sadly 
missing.  Too  much  is  produced  that  is  only  fit 
for  the  waste-pile.  Of  course,  it  is  an  advantage 
for  the  manufacturer,  the  dealer  and,  perhaps, 
the  photo-finisher,  but  you  need  the  money  as 
well  as  they  do.  One  would  hesitate  to  wear 
misfit  clothing.  Then  why  not  exercise  the 
judgment  displayed  to  get  a proper  fit  and  then 
apply  it  as  well  to  getting  the  proper  result? 
There  is  no  difficulty  to  get  the  proper  chemicals, 
to-day,  and  the  other  essentials  for  good  work. 
If  the  smaller  kodak  or  camera  is  used,  very  fine 
enlargements  with  amazing  details  can  be  made 
and  look  quite  as  well  as  the  larger  contact- 
prints.  And  the  camera  with  the  single  lens 


will  produce  excellent  results  if  it  is  used  with 
due  care.  If  one  prefers  the  camera  with  the 
ground-glass,  so  much  the  better  for  him,  as  he 
can  compose  the  view  much  better;  but  with  a 
film-camera  it  is  sometimes  quite  difficult  to  know 
just  what  is  included  and  what  is  left  out. 

It  is  an  inconvenience  to  carry  a tripod  around ; 
but  most  of  the  time  when  a time-exposure  is 
required,  there  is  no  desirable  place  on  which  to 
rest  the  camera.  But  to  have  the  tripod  when 
needed,  seems  like  a blessing  in  disguise.  If  in 
doubt  with  regard  to  the  exposure,  it  is  far  better 
to  make  two  or  three  different  exposures  at  vari- 
ous lens-openings.  How  unfortunate,  when  the 
opportunity  is  gone,  to  find  the  negative  too 
much  over-  or  under-exposed.  If  a 5 x 7 camera 
is  used,  the  Eastman  Portrait-Film  is  easily 
carried  and  is  extremely  light  and  simple  to 


handle.  The  manipulation  is  the  same  in  de- 
veloping as  with  the  plate,  and  several  can  be 
developed  at  one  time,  but  require  the  use  of  a 
larger  tray  and  lots  of  developer.  Even  in  spite 
of  the  advanced  prices  in  chemicals,  the  de- 
veloping-solutions  do  not  cost  very  much  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  attempt  any  work  by  using 
an  insufficient  quantity  of  solution. 

In  using  film  when  making  exterior  and  interior 
exposures  on  the  one  roll,  it  generally  happens  that 
the  interiors  are  overdeveloped  to  bring  up  the 
exteriors  to  the  desired  strength.  Then  why 
not  make  the  exteriors,  if  possible,  on  one  roll  and 
the  interiors  on  another?  So  many  photo- 
finishers take  a film  and  throw  it  in  a tank  to 
develop  and  at  a certain  time  it  is  fished  up. 


fixed,  washed  and  hung  up  to  dry.  And  in  many 
cases  with  the  varied  exposures,  it  is  full  of 
streaks,  etc.  I do  not  wish  by  any  means  to 
condemn  the  tank-system;  but  I have  found  the 
hand-developments  to  give  the  better  results,  if 
due  care  is  exercised.  To  make  any  interior 
photographs  at  the  Hall,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
permission  from  the  Curator.  One  can  make 
all  the  exterior  views  without  any  permission. 
The  guards  are  polite  and  can  give  any  informa- 
tion asked  of  them.  And  let  every  American 
think  of  this  wonderful  old  spot  as  the  very 
birth-place  of  the  liberty  we  enjoy  to-day,  and 
thus  may  we  learn — 

Pro  Deo  Et  Pro  P atria  Vivere. 
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THINK  it  safe  to  say  that  when  the 
average  man  receives  his  newly- 
made  portraits  from  the  studio,  he 
has  no  idea  but  that  these  pictures 
are  just  “photographs”  and,  con- 
sequently, must  look  like  himself.  He  thinks 
that  the  photographer  is  a man  who  knows  his 
work,  because  the  subject  of  the  photograph  is 
shown  as  a pretty  good-looking  fellow.  The 
amateur  camerist  has  been  graduated  beyond 
this  abysmal  state  of  ignorance.  He  knows 
that  most  studios  turn  out  photographs  only  after 
retouching  the  negatives  and  flattering  the  sub- 
ject. But  there  is  one  thing  I don’t  think  that 
the  average  amateur  knows — that  he,  himself, 
can  retouch  easily,  and  without  months  of 
practice,  as  some  treatises  on  the  subject  of  re- 
touching would  have  us  believe.  Of  course,  I do 
not  mean  to  say  that  he  can  do  the  high  grade  of 
retouching  that  is  required  of  the  most  expensive 
portraits;  but  I do  assert  that  amateurs,  even 
those  of  small  natural  artistic  ability,  can  soon 
learn  to  do  elementary  retouching,  as  I shall 
explain.  Such  retouching  is  simple,  and  emi- 
nently worth  while. 

Although  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  construct  a 
retouching-desk  at  home,  no  more  so  than  to  make 
the  retouching-medium  at  home,  I assume  that 
the  amateur  has  purchased  a desk,  retouching- 
medium,  pencils  and  a small  bottle  of  turpentine. 
He  will  need  nothing  else,  except  a small  supply 
of  cotton  to  clean  the  negatives  and  with  which 
to  apply  the  medium. 


As  soon  as  the  desk  is  set  up,  the  proper  source 
and  amount  of  illumination  must  be  considered. 
When  artificial  light  is  used,  the  necessity  of 
diffusing  the  light  as  reflected  from  the  mirror  is 
seen  at  once.  Even  a frosted  electric  bulb  does 
not  give  the  correct  light.  It  will  occur  to  the 
amateur  to  use  ground-glass  behind  the  negative. 
I have  seen  photographers  retouch  with  a sheet 
of  ground-glass  placed  directly  behind  the  nega- 
tive; but  I do  not  see  how  it  can  be  done.  When 
negative  and  ground-glass  are  placed  in  such  a 
manner,  the  grain  of  the  former  is  visible,  making 
it  difficult  to  obtain  a smooth  effect  on  the 
negative.  I have  found  it  extremely  important 
in  retouching  to  have  an  absolutely  smooth  and 
grainless  field  of  illumination.  This  is  obtained 
easily  by  separating  the  negative  and  ground- 
glass  an  inch  or  more.  Thus,  when  working,  the 
ground-glass  is  so  far  “out  of  focus,”  that  no 
grain  is  visible;  but  a smooth,  clear  field  is  af- 
forded— equal  to  daylight  in  every  way,  except 
that  artificial  light  is  more  trying  to  the  eyes  than 
daylight.  In  my  retouching-desk,  no  provision  is 
made  for  a sheet  of  ground-glass  placed  as  just 
described;  Any  sort  of  cardboard-holder  that 
can  be  made  quickly  and  easily  is  good.  When 
daylight  is  used,  the  same  diffuser  is  serviceable; 
but  even  the  mirror-reflector  is  not  needed  with 
daylight.  A smooth  sheet  of  white,  glazed  paper 
placed  on  the  mirror — that  is  inclined  so  as  to 
reflect  a north  light — usually  gives  sufficient 
illumination.  Too  bright  a light  tires  the  eyes 
almost  as  quickly  as  one  that  is  too  dim.  The 
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degree  and  quality  of  light  is  important,  because 
retouching  is  a severe  strain  even  on  the  strongest 
eyes.  All  light,  except  that  penetrating  through 
the  negative,  must  be  cut  off  by  a suitable  opaque 
mask,  whose  opening  should  not  exceed  the  size 
of  the  average  portrait-subject.  This  mask  is 
placed  against  the  glass-surface  of  the  desk.  All 
extraneous  rays  of  light  from  sides  and  back  must 
also  be  cut  off,  if  they  are  reflected  on  the  negative. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  desk  is  set  up  according 
to  the  foregoing  suggestions,  and  that  the  nega- 
tive of  A,  1 (see  illustrations)  is  to  be  retouched. 
First,  the  negative  must  be  clean.  If  it  is  dusty, 
clean  it  with  turpentine  and  a tuft  of  cotton.  It 
may  not  be  irrelevant  to  remark  here  that,  when 
removing  negatives  from  the  washing-water 
after  development,  they  should  always  be 
sponged,  or  squeegeed  with  soft  rubber,  to  re- 
move “pimples”  and  small  foreign  particles; 
otherwise,  the  lead  of  the  retouching-pencil 
when  it  strikes  a “pimple”  converts  it  instantly 
into  a pure  white  “pimple”  on  the  unfortunate 
subject’s  face,  the  moment  that  the  print  is  made. 
The  point  is  that  the  lead  in  the  retouching- 
pencil  makes  a heavier — hence  more  opaque — 
mark  when  it  strikes  or  passes  over  a “pimple” 
or  unusually  rough  spot  in  the  emulsion.  Ob- 
viously, the  heavier  or  more  opaque  this  line  is 
made  the  whiter  will  it  be  in  the  finished  print. 
As  soon  as  the  negative  is  clean  and  smooth,  a 
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small  drop  of  varnish  is  placed  on  the  image — 
on  the  gelatine-side,  of  course.  Rub  this  drop 
with  a tuft  of  cotton,  using  a firm,  circular 
motion,  until  the  retouching-medium  lies 
smoothly  over  the  face.  Continue  to  rub  it 
nearly  dry — until  the  cotton  has  absorbed  most 
of  the  varnish.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
rubbing  is  long  continued — a few  quick  circles 
and  the  negative,  after  drying  a minute  or  two,  is 
ready  for  the  pencil.  That  is,  it  is  ready  if  the 
varnish  is  not  too  thick,  or  too  thickly  laid  on. 
A little  experience  is  needed  here. 

On  examining  this  negative  A,  1,  many  lines  are 
visible,  the  most  noticeable  being  those  on  the 
forehead,  under  the  eyes,  and  running  from  nose  to 
mustache.  A very  primitive  knowledge  of  facial 
expression  makes  the  amateur  aware  that  these 
deep  lines  between  the  eyebrows  give  a frowning, 
troubled  expression;  that  those  beneath  the  eyes 
and  about  the  nose  show  age;  and  the  long, 
horizontal  lines  across  the  forehead  have  little  to 
do  with  the  expression  or  general  aspect.  Know- 
ing the  subject  of  the  negative  well,  the  amateur 
discovers  that  his  all-too-microscopic  lens  has 
grossly  exaggerated  not  only  the  lines,  but  all 
other  defects  on  the  skin.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  portraits,  such  as  shown  here, 
made  as  they  were  with  a rapid  rectilinear  lens, 
by  an  ordinary  window,  on  an  isochromatic 
plate,  are  really  snapshots.  There  is  too  much 
detail.  Unretouched,  the  result  is  no  more  true 
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FIGURE  C,  1 (before  retouching) 


to  life  than  the  greatly  over-retouehed  portraits 
of  the  average  studio  “artist.'’  With  these  ideas 
in  mind,  our  amateur  knows  that  unimportant 
lines  must  go,  and  the  lines  of  character  must  be 
softened.  Figure  A,  3 shows  a fair  likeness  of 
this  man;  whereas  A,  2 shows  what  over-re- 
touching can  accomplish — or  undo.  The  ama- 
teur now  knows  just  what  he  must  do;  but  he 
has  yet  to  learn  how  to  sharpen  his  retouching- 
pencil.  Sharpen  it  to  a long  tapering  point,  on 
fine  sand-paper,  a file,  or  any  other  abrasive 
surface  that  is  not  too  coarse.  The  pencil  must 
be  a good  one;  H is  a favorite  degree  of  hardness, 
although  softer  and  harder  leads  are  occasionally 
useful.  The  point  should  be  very  sharp,  yet  not 
like  a needle.  The  lead-scrapings  that  stick  to 
the  lead  must  be  rubbed  off — the  fingers  are  use- 
ful for  this,  retouching-manuals  notwithstanding. 
The  point  should  be  smoothed;  on  paper  if 
necessary. 

The  lines  across  the  forehead  may  be  removed 
by  scribbling  gently  along  the  transparent  parts. 
The  pencil,  in  a general  way,  should  be  moved  in 
lines  similar  to  the  shape  of  the  place  to  be 
eliminated.  All  ideas  of  “strokes ” and  “touches” 
are  mere  hindrances.  The  idea  to  keep  in  mind 
is  that  a certain  transparent  spot  must  be  built 
up  smoothly  to  a tone  like,  or  more  nearly  like, 
the  surrounding  parts  of  the  skin.  And  now  the 


beginner  is  ready  to  learn  what  I consider  the 
secret  of  retouching,  elementary  or  advanced. 
The  Golden  Rule  is:  never  press  heavily.  If 
this  be  remembered,  our  worker  will  soon  be 
retouching  passably;  if  not,  his  efforts  will  be 
vain,  for  every  line  drawn  heavily  enough  to  be 
visible  on  the  negative  will  also  appear  on  the 
print,  giving  the  skin  of  the  subject  something 
the  appearance  of  crazed  china.  Harder  pressure 
will  result  in  the  point  of  the  pencil  piercing  the 
delicate  film  of  the  retouching-medium ; and  when 
this  occurs,  it  usually  means  that  the  negative 
must  be  cleaned,  the  medium  re-applied  and  the 
work  begun  anew.  That  deep  line-shadow  be- 
tween the  eyebrows  will  tempt  one  to  press  a bit 
on  the  pencil,  in  order  to  fill  in  the  space  more 
quickly.  Haste  must  be  made  slowly.  With  an 
H pencil  used  on  retouching-medium  of  a proper 
“tooth”  (roughness)  the  pencil’s  weight  will  be 
almost  enough  pressure.  If  he  weaves  the  pencil 
gently  and  carefully  across  the  spot,  the  amateur 
will  find  that  the  spot  will  disappear  presently 
and  that  even  a close  inspection  will  fail  to  dis- 
cover any  but  an  occasional  cobwebby  line  on  the 
negative.  A tone,  almost  as  if  applied  by  a 
brush,  is  the  result  of  correct  retouching.  The 
eyes  should  be  kept  at  reading-distance  from  the 
negative,  except  in  filling  in  tiny  wrinkles  or 
defects  in  the  skin.  It  will  be  seen  very  soon 


FIGURE  C,  2 ( after  retouching) 
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that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a smooth  effect  if  the 
eyes  are  kept  closer  to  the  negative. 

A glance  at  the  “before”  and  “after”  of  B 
shows  that  very  little  was  necessary  with  this 
subject;  but  the  little  work  done  was  certainly 
worth  while.  The  retouched  portrait  is  a much 
better  likeness  than  the  unretouched  one.  This 
sort  of  negative,  “sharp”  all  over,  is  very  much 
harder  to  retouch  than  a negative  made  with  a 


studio-lens;  but  one  will  find  many  persons  who 
still  prefer  these  sharp  photographs  to  the  softer 
studio-prints.  If  sufficient  contrast  exists  in  the 
negative,  it  is  much  better  to  print  it  on  a soft 
grade  of  paper,  as  then  the  retouching  is  not  so 
likely  to  show.  Of  course,  papers  like  Azo  Hard- 
X are  out  of  the  question.  The  accompanying 
prints  were  on  Azo  Hard  (normal)  developed  in 
Amidol — a soft-working  formula. 


Photographing  Children 


photography  of  children  calls  for 
ekeI  IM  patience  and  some  appreciation  of 
child-nature.  What  can  be  ob- 
tained  from  a grown-up  by  a simple 
direction  must  be  drawn  from  a 
child  by  tact. 

The  most  telling  point  in  a child’s  picture  should 
be  its  naturalness.  Mothers,  unfortunately,  put 
a handicap  on  naturalness  when  they  dress  chil- 
dren in  their  best  bib  and  tucker,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  child  is  least  at  ease  and  natural  in 
clothes  it  is  unaccustomed  to  wear  except  on 
formal  occasions.  Whenever  possible,  the  child 
should  be  dressed  in  its  regular,  every-day  cloth- 
ing— something  old  and  soft,  and  especially  some- 
thing that  is  not  entirely  white.  The  most  hope- 
less thing  to  manage  is  a starched  dress ; it  makes 
a pleasing  picture  impossible. 

After  a cordial,  not  to  say  confidential,  under- 
standing has  been  established  between  the  juve- 
nile sitter  and  the  photographer,  the  picture- 
making can  begin.  Never  attempt  to  use  a black 
background;  it  will  appear  harsh  and  is  unsuited 
to  such  subjects.  A white  canvas  background 
should  be  used.  Any  shade  from  white  to  almost 
black  can  be  obtained  by  turning  it  to  or  from  the 
light-source.  With  very  young  children,  whose 
movements  call  for  rapid  exposures,  a white  cloth 
spread  on  the  floor  will  help  considerably. 

Generally  speaking,  a child  should  hardly  ever 
be  posed.  The  chief  fault  in  child-portraiture  is 
self-consciousness.  Most  children  suffer  from  it 
when  asked  to  do  anything  unusual,  and  it  must  be 
guarded  against.  The  strong-willed  child  which 
simply  will  not  relax,  must  be  humored  by  some 
imaginary  exposures ; then  when  it  thinks  you  are 
through,  it  will  become  natural,  and  a few  real  ex- 
posures can  be  made  with  possibly  good  results. 

As  a rule,  children  are  best  photographed  in  a 
standing  position.  They  spend  so  much  of  the 
time  on  their  feet,  and  are  more  natural  standing 
than  sitting.  Beware,  however,  of  keeping  them 


standing  too  long  in  one  position;  they  soon  tire 
and  get  bored  unless  there  is  some  action.  The 
child’s  interest  must  be  held  at  the  moment  of 
exposure. 

Accessories  should  not  be  introduced  except  as 
a last  resort;  they  add  to  the  difficulty  of  com- 
position and  set  up  a certain  amount  of  competi- 
tion with  the  subject. 

Lighting  and  exposure  are  two  important 
points.  The  lighting  had  better  be  somewhat 
flat,  with  top-light  eliminated.  White  walls  and 
surrounding  screens  will  help  to  reduce  the  ex- 
posure considerably  and,  at  the  same  time,  soften 
the  shadows  materially.  An  underexposure 
against  a white  background  is  apt  to  show  the 
kiddies’  little  hands  and  legs  many  shades  darker 
than  nature  and  their  nationality  indicate. 

The  greatest  mistake  made  by  photographers 
in  managing  children  is  the  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  child’s  state  of  mind  during  the  whole 
affair  from  the  time  of  leaving  home  until  the 
last  exposure  is  made.  They  are  excited  with 
the  novelty  of  the  idea.  The  studio  is  a place 
of  new  and  strange  sights,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  child  can  be  perfectly  natural 
and  at  home  until  it  has  taken  in  and  appraised 
all  the  novelties.  As  the  strangeness  wears  off, 
the  photographer  can  begin  to  assert  himself. 
This  had  better  be  done  in  a quiet,  unassuming 
way.  Bluster  and  excitement  on  the  operator’s 
part  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  Except  in 
the  case  of  very  young  children,  when  help  is 
necessary,  parents  or  friends  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  studio.  The  photogra- 
pher must  have  complete  control  over  his  sitters. 
He  must  then  be  guided  by  a quick  perception 
of  the  character  of  his  little  subject.  He  must 
know  how  to  subdue  the  excitable  ones  and  how 
to  draw  out  the  shy.  Then  with  quick,  quiet 
manipulation  of  camera  and  plateholders,  he 
must  make  a series  of  exposures  from  which  a 
desirable  selection  can  be  made. — Photo-Digest. 
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The  Pictorial  Value  of  Simple  Material 

WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


TTENTION  has  been  called  many 
times  to  simplicity  in  composition 
as  an  admirable  quality;  but,  as  this 
can  be  achieved  when  dealing  with 
complex  subjects  on  a grand  scale, 
it  is  not  synonymous  with  the  utilization  of  very 
simple,  commonplace,  material  in  the  production 
of  beautiful  pictures.  The  idea  of  calling  attention 
to  the  latter  at  the  present  time  suggested  itself 
while  looking  over  some  studies  made  from 
modest — and  in  some  cases  unpromising — sub- 
jects. I have  selected  a few  illustrations  in  the 
hope  that  these  examples  may  be  of  value  to 
suggest  uses  for  similar  material  near  at  home. 

A point  often  lost  sight  of — or,  perhaps,  not 
even  considered — by  beginners  who  aspire  to 
make  artistic  photographs  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a “picture”  in  the  artistic  sense,  and  a 
view-record  or  illustration.  The  latter,  when 
at  its  best,  is  a mechanically  perfect  memorandum 
of  all  the  details  within  the  scope  of  the  lens,  the 
attractiveness  of  the  transcription  depending 
mainly  upon  whatever  obvious  beauty  may 
exist  in  the  objects  composing  the  scene.  A 


picture,  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  must  stir 
the  imagination  of  the  beholder  through  a per- 
sonal impression  beautifully  expressed;  beauty, 
in  this  case,  meaning  the  technical  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  artist  in  weaving  the  parts  together 
into  a harmonious  whole  which  shall  make 
visible  the  message  he  wishes  to  convey.  The 
theme  may  indeed  be  an  abstract  emotion,  such 
as  the  sensation  of  repose,  motion,  warmth,  etc., 
expressed  by  some  particular  arrangement  of 
tones  and  lines,  which  serve  much  the  same  end 
that  tonal  effects  and  rhythm  do  in  music.  Again 
it  might  be  a more  realistic  idea  or  story-telling 


action  that  constitutes  the  foundation  around 
which  the  composition  is  built  in  such  a way  as 
to  make  the  motive  clear.  However  this  may  be, 
the  beauty  or  grandeur  of  the  theme  does  not  of 
itself  ensure  the  production  of  a great  work  of  art, 
any  more  than  the  attempt  to  express  such  a 
thought  in  words  without  regard  to  their  choice 
and  arrangement  would  give  the  world  a literary 
masterpiece.  Just  as  the  greatest  ideas  are  often 
expressed  most  powerfully  by  a masterly  use  of 
simple  words,  so  the  pictorial  worker  with  a 
message  finds  that  the  simplest  natural  forms  in 
nature  can  be  made  to  express  great  things.  The 
play  of  light  on  the  petals  of  a single  flower 
expresses  the  cheerfulness  of  sunshine  and  light 
as  effectually  as  would  the  representation  of  a 


field  abloom.  Indeed,  the  concentration  of  in- 
terest in  the  simpler  composition  would  be  more 
expressive  as  a rule.  In  the  same  way,  a feeling 
of  winter’s  cold  can  be  conveyed  by  a snow- 
covered  porch  with  the  same  force  as  though  a 
range  of  white-capped  hills  were  used,  the  ob- 
jects employed  being  simply  mediums  or  symbols 
of  expression;  so  that  whatever  object, — through 
the  power  of  familar  association  with  the  thought 
or  idea — will  call  the  thought  to  mind  may  be 
used  to  advantage.  One  might  go  on  indefinitely 
along  this  line  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  enumer- 
ate the  many  possibilities  in  the  common  things 
at  hand;  but  my  intention,  rather,  is  to  induce 
others  to  look  for  themselves,  and  the  nearer 
home  the  search  is  begun  the  sooner  will  latent 
possibilities  be  discovered. 

Very  often  accidental  effects — such  as  the  com- 
binations formed  by  objects  in  everyday  use  in 
home  or  office — prove  striking  in  character;  and, 
even  if  not  directly  available,  the  remembrance 
of  such  effects  will  often  prove  of  the  greatest 
help  at  some  future  time.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  still-life  compositions  I have  seen 
recently  depended  for  its  attraction  upon  the  big 
shadow  thrown  upon  the  wall  by  an  ordinary 
household- jug  placed  on  a table — the  source  of 
illumination  being  a lighted  candle.  Although  the 
study,  as  photographed,  was  probably  carefully 
arranged,  I have  no  doubt  but  that  the  idea  had 
been  suggested  at  some  previous  time  by  noting 
a similar  accidental  effect.  Such  subjects  are 
constantly  met  with,  yet  seldom  utilized;  not,  of 
course,  that  I would  advise  every  reader  to  go 
forthwith  and  picture  jug-shadows,  but  it  affords 
an  excellent  example  of  independent  thought 
and  observation  that  is  worthy  of  emulation. 

Let  us  return  to  the  necessity  of  expressing  a 
theme  beautifully.  This,  in  the  first  place,  ne- 
cessitates harmony  and  balance  of  the  lines  and 
tones  which  go  to  make  up  the  composition. 
Since  the  photographer  cannot  follow  the 
painter’s  example  by  starting  with  a blank  sur- 
face and  building  the  composition  line  by  line 
and  tone  by  tone  until  the  whole  is  satisfying,  the 
result  usually  has  to  be  obtained  by  eliminating 
the  non-essentials  so  far  as  possible;  then  by 
selecting  a viewpoint  from  which  the  remaining 
material  presents  the  most  harmonious  effect. 

The  important  part  played  by  light  in  the  mak- 
ing of  a composition  must  never  be  lost  sight  of, 
for  it  is  a magic  wand.  Naturally,  without  light 
there  could  be  no  differentiation  of  tones  and 
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colors;  and,  this  being  true,  it  follows  that  any 
change  in  the  character  of  the  lighting  must  pro- 
duce a change  in  the  subject.  This  alters  both 
the  arrangement  and  scale  of  tone-values,  even 
the  shapes  of  solid  objects  often  appearing  to 
vary  as  the  direction  of  the  light  which  plays  over 
their  surfaces  is  changed;  and  the  shapes  of  cast- 
shadows — which  are  just  as  important  elements 
in  a composition — are  determined  wholly  by  the 
direction  and  intensity  of  the  lighting. 

As  certain  lines  and  tones  convey  sensations  of 
their  out,  aside  from  what  may  be  suggested  by 
familar  objects  introduced  in  a picture,  the  ex- 
perienced worker  takes  care  to  keep  both  in 
harmony  and  make  the  subconscious  effect  of  the 
former  contribute  to  the  theme,  thus  strengthen- 
ing the  general  impression  it  is  wished  to  convey. 


A strong  horizontal  line,  or  tone-mass,  for  in- 
stance, when  it  is  a dominant  note  in  the  compo- 
sition, suggests  repose;  and  it  can  also  be  made  to 
contribute  to  an  effect  of  broad,  far-reaching,  ex- 
panses. The  sinuous  curved  line  is  seen  in  the 
most  beautiful  of  nature’s  forms — in  trees, 
clouds,  natural  shore-lines  and  winding  streams. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a graceful 
animal  or  human  figure  devoid  of  curves.  The 
rhythmic  quality  inherent  in  curves  is  expres- 
sive of  continuous  sweeping  motion.  Strong 
angular  lines,  more  or  less  mixed  with  curves,  are 
found  in  subjects  containing  violent  action. 
However,  when  angles  and  straight  lines  pre- 
dominate, as  in  an  architectural  subject,  the  rest- 
less quality  of  the  angles  is  nullified  by  the  sta- 
bility of  the  straight  lines,  unless  the  composi- 
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tion  is  so  badly  arranged  that  the  principal  mass 
forms  an  unbalanced  triangular,  wedge-shaped 
element.  Repetition  of  an  important  line  upon  a 
different  scale  sometimes  adds  to  the  rhythmic 
feeling;  but  when  overdone,  it  makes  the  com- 
position monotonous  and  weakens  the  concentra- 
tion obtained  when  minor  parts  of  different 
shape  preserve,  by  contrast,  the  freshness  of  the 
dominant  note. 

Balance  in  any  picture,  other  than  a pure-line- 
drawing,  is  largely  obtained  by  the  proper  distri- 
bution of  varying  tone-masses;  a larger  spot  of 
half-tone  rightly  placed,  being  equal  to  a small 
area  of  light  or  dark  tone.  Variety  is  produced 
between  two  tones  of  similar  value  by  differences 
in  shape.  One  reason  why  the  design  of  a good 
picture  holds  the  attention  longer  than  that  of  a 


geometric  pattern  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter 
is  a repetition  of  a few  units,  which,  once  traced, 
reveals  the  whole.  In  a skilfully  composed 
picture  virtually  every  spot  is  either  a different 
shape  or  tone,  this  being  quite  as  true  of  a 
photograph  as  of  any  other  means  of  expression. 
Nature  does  not  produce  two  things  of  the  same 
kind  which  are  identical  in  every  way.  There 
may  be  great  similarity;  but,  whether  it  be  a tree- 
branch  or  a cloud,  close  study  will  reveal  some 
little  variation  in  form. 

The  key — i.e.,  the  general  tonality — of  a 
picture  should  be  made  to  help  express  the  mood, 
whether  cheerful  or  subdued.  One  cannot  expect 
to  suggest  the  sense  of  space  and  light  in  a breezy 
sunlit  open  landscape  by  making  the  finished 
picture  in  a low  tone  and  while  it  is  equally  un- 
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natural  to  try  to  render  a somber  thought  by  a 
high-key  effect;  yet,  such  mistakes  have  been 
made,  — there  even  appear  to  be  cycles  of  fashion, 
especially  among  groups  of  pictorial  photog- 
raphers, when  the  greater  part  of  their  work 
appears  to  go  toward  one  extreme  or  the  other 
without  much  regard  to  the  fitness  of  things. 

As  the  subject  of  composition  is  far  too  large 
to  be  more  than  lightly  touched  upon  within  the 
limits  of  a few  magazine-pages,  I would  suggest 
that  those  who  wish  to  go  deeper  into  the  subject 
can  find  books  well  worth  studying.  The  analy- 
sis of  pictures  as  well  as  nature  is  the  most  help- 
ful way  to  note  how  theories  work  out  in  a practi- 
cal way,  and  also  enables  one  to  discover  weak 
spots  in  some  composition.  I shall  leave  it  for 
readers  w ho  care  to  do  so  to  study  most  of  the  ac- 
companying illustrations  in  this  manner.  As  a 
beginning,  take  the  one  called  “Drifting  Ice,” 


and  see  how  the  few  units  of  which  it  is  composed 
serve  their  purpose.  The  angles  and  vertical 
lines  of  the  wharf  in  the  right  lower  corner  afford 
contrast  to  the  horizontal  and  curved  lines  be- 
yond, and  the  depth  of  tone  strengthens  the  aerial 
perspective  and  luminosity  of  the  lighter  parts. 
The  edge  of  the  ice-field  provides  an  agreeable 
curved  line  which  leads  the  eye  along  until 
stopped  by  the  straight  gray  line  formed  by  the 
opposite  shore,  which  itself  helps  to  give  repose 
and  stability  by  opposing  the  slanting  tendency 
of  the  other  lines.  Since  the  scene  lacked  any 
single  object  or  point  of  interest  to  hold  the  eye 
near  the  center  of  the  composition,  the  highlights 
upon  the  ice-field  had  to  serve;  but  these  could 
not  have  been  used  in  this  way  were  it  not  that  the 
sky  and  space  between  the  wharf  and  drift-ice  is 
lower  in  tone.  These  two  areas  also  had  to  fur- 
nish nearly  all  the  middle-tones  for  the  picture. 


There  are  only  four  major  tone-spots  in  the  entire 
scene,  three  of  which  are  comparatively  near  one 
another  in  value,  and  light  in  key, — this  simplicity 
helps  the  feeling  of  space.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  may  feel  that  the  distant  shore-line,  and  the 
shorter  line  running  parallel  with  it — the  space  of 
open  water  amid  the  ice  in  the  distance — are 


somewhat  too  insistent,  and  the  mass  of  rough  ice 
filling  the  space  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture  be- 
tween the  wharf  and  left  margin  not  ideal  in  shape. 
However,  the  reader  may  have  the  satisfaction 
of  studying  the  remaining  subjects,  which,  even 
though  found  defective  in  some  particulars,  will 
demonstrate,  I trust,  the  value  of  simple  material. 


Where  We  Stand  in  Color-Photography 


HE  circumstances  of  the  past  four 
and  a half  years  have  been  neces- 
sarily very  unfavorable  to  progress 
in  arts  such  as  that  of  color-pho- 
tography; and,  therefore,  there  may 
be  many  readers  of  these  lines  in  distant  parts  of 
the  world  for  whom,  at  the  present  time,  the 
so-called  “color-plates,”  producing  color-trans- 
parencies, stand  for  what  they  understand  by 
“color-photography.”  But  these  screen-plates, 
the  Autochrome  and  the  Paget,  admirable  as 
they  are,  represent  only  a special  form  of  a color 
photographic  process,  though  certainly  for  the 
purposes  of  the  ordinary  photographer  they  are 
the  chief  materials  to  make  photographs  in  nat- 
ural colors.  Hence,  some  review  of  what  has 
been  done  and  of  what  may  be  done  along  other 
lines  may  be  of  interest  to  many  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  color-processes  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date. 

There  is  no  need  on  this  occasion  to  go  back 
as  far  in  the  history  of  color-photography  as  the 
processes  chiefly  due  to  the  inventive  and  me- 
chanical genius  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives,  now  of  New 
York,  except  to  say  that  the  optical  color-effects 
which  were  produced  by  his  Kromskop  and  lan- 
tern Kromskop  were  probably  as  perfect  render- 
ings of  color  as  have  ever  been  produced.  Yet, 
beautiful  as  they  were,  public-taste  naturally  asks 
for  something  more  tangible  than  an  image 
upon  a lantern-screen  or  the  optical  assemblage 
of  three  separate  images  in  a viewing-apparatus. 
The  public  wants,  or  thinks  it  wants,  prints  in 
color,  and  still  nurses  a qualified  dissatisfaction 
that  the  results  by  the  Autochrome  and  Paget 
processes  are  obtainable  only  as  glass-transpar- 
encies. Here,  perhaps,  a word  may  be  said  on 
the  purely  human  elements  in  the  case.  We 
need  to  distinguish — in  forming  an  estimate  of 
the  value  of  any  process  of  color-photography 
claiming  to  yield  paper-prints — between  the 
requirements  of  the  purely  amateur  photogra- 
pher and  of  the  people  who  would  use  such  a 
method  for  commercial  purposes  such  as  por- 


traiture. The  amateur  undoubtedly  would  wel- 
come with  delight  a color-process,  even  one  with 
imperfections  if  it  involved  no  more  delicate 
manipulation  than  that  necessary  in  ordinary 
black-and-white  photography.  In  the  case  of 
the  professional  maker  of  portraits,  it  is  to  be 
considered  that  at  present  he  has  at  his  com- 
mand processes  for  coloring  which  in  many  cases 
are  not  expensive  and  which,  moreover,  possess 
the  very  greatest  latitude,  enabling  him  to  pro- 
duce results  beyond  the  powers  of  a hard  and 
fast  color-process,  and  for  commercial  purposes 
more  useful.  In  judging  the  results  by  any  new 
color-process  the  judgment  must  be  entirely  on 
their  merits,  and  after  elimination  of  any  reproach 
attaching  to  them  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
made  by  purely  photographic  methods  instead 
of  by  the  skill  of  a colorist.  One  could  perhaps 
sell  color-photographs  for  a little  while  as  curi- 
osities; but  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  with 
the  result  that  the  public  was  found  to  judge 
always  by  results  and  was  not  particularly  con- 
cerned as  to  how  they  were  obtained. 

When  we  review  the  methods  which  have  been 
used  for  making  actual  color-photographs  on 
paper  by  the  so-called  subtractive  processes,  we 
see  that  a method  capable  of  being  reduced  much 
more  fully  to  a working-system  is  necessary  before 
any  such  process  is  likely  to  come  into  general 
use  either  by  the  professional  or  the  amateur. 
No  doubt,  many  readers  of  this  article  have 
heard  of  color-prints  by  the  Sanger-Shepherd 
process,  although  few  no  doubt — unless  they  have 
worked  the  process  for  themselves — have  seen 
any.  A process  capable  of  very  fine  results,  but 
calling  for  a degree  of  care  and  observance  of 
detail  beyond  the  inclination  of  the  amateur  in 
these  hurried  days  and  commercially  too  elab- 
orate for  the  professional.  Very  much  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  making  of  three-color  prints 
by  the  carbon-process  which  also,  in  expert  hands, 
has  yielded  beautiful  results.  In  the  form  of  the 
Kaydex  process,  in  which  pigmentation  is  done 
according  to  the  Ozobrome  method,  three-color 
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carbon-printing  has  obtained  a measure  of  simpli- 
fication, one  element  in  which  is  that  the  printing 
is  done  in  the  first  instance  on  bromide  paper  and 
does  not  require  daylight  at  any  stage.  When 
we  have  mentioned  these  three  processes,  we 
have  singled  out,  perhaps,  those  which  yield 
beautiful  three-color  prints  from  the  sets  of  color- 
sensation  negatives,  but  which  nevertheless  are 
processes  for  the  few.  We  should  hardly  be 
inclined  to  include  Pinatype  among  them  for  the 
reason  that  the  best  three-color  prints  by  this 
process  which  we  ever  saw  had  a “dye-y”  look. 
This  process  for  the  purposes  of  three-color  print- 
ing may  be  said  to  be  dead,  if  it  was  ever  really 
alive. 

On  the  other  hand,  within  the  past  few  years 
progress  has  been  made  in  giving  a greater  facility 
to  these  methods  in  which  three-color  images  are 
assembled  in  register  to  form  the  print  in  nat- 
ural colors.  Mr.  Ives  has  done  much  in  remov- 
ing difficulties  of  manipulation  by  his  invention 
of  the  Hichrome  process,  the  development  of 
which  has  no  doubt  been  hindered  by  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  the  world.  Another  experi- 
menter, Mr.  A.  Hamburger,  has  contributed 
much  experiment  on  these  lines.  His  Poly- 


chromide  process,  which  was  for  a time  syste- 
matically worked  in  the  making  of  portrait  color- 
prints,  consisted  in  the  assemblage  of  a yellow 
image  produced  by  toning,  a red-carbon  image 
and  a blue  image,  again  produced  by  chemical 
toning  of  a developed  bromide  print.  Still  more 
recently  he  has  worked  out  methods,  designed  in 
the  first  instance  for  the  production  of  Kinemato- 
graph  color-films,  whereby  a monochrome  silver- 
image  is  simultaneously  bleached  and  caused  to 
take  up  a pigment  or  dye.  A simplification  such 
as  this,  as  can  be  readily  imagined,  will  do  much 
to  reduce  the  making  of  composite  color-prints 
to  a simple  operation.  Further  developments 
by  both  these  inventors  should  be  watched  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 

Even  in  such  a general  sketch  as  the  present 
one,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  somewhat 
old  and  now  almost  obsolete  process  known  as 
the  “bleach-out,”  for  which  at  one  time  or  an- 
other great  hopes  have  been  entertained — chiefly, 
however,  by  the  inventors.  Of  course,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  process  is,  that  a mixture  of  three  dyes, 
say  red,  yellow  and  blue,  each  separately  bleached 
by  light  is  made  to  yield  a black  film.  After 
exposure,  any  given  dye  is  bleached  by  light 


which  it  absorbs  with  the  result  that  theoretically 
a film  constituted  as  just  described  should  be- 
come red  when  exposed  to  red  light,  blue  when 
exposed  to  blue,  and  so  on.  Unfortunately,  the 
endless  reactions  of  dyes  upon  each  other  and  of 
the  vehicle  upon  them,  as  well  as  the  different 
effects  of  substances  added  to  render  them  more 
sensitive,  form  a set  of  variable  factors  which 
make  the  process  exceedingly  complicated.  The 
late  Dr.  J.  H.  Smith  devoted  half  a lifetime  to 
this  process,  and  his  work  and  many  writings 
upon  it  may  be  said  to  have  done  no  more  than  to 
show  the  very  unpromising  nature  of  color- 
photography  along  these  lines.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  for  the  bleach-out-process  a 
positive — in  colors — is  obtained  from  a positive, 
on  which  account  it  was  thought  that  the  method 
offered  the  opportunity  to  reproduce  on  paper 
the  beautiful  effects  produced  on  Autochrome 
plates.  However,  the  best  result  of  this  kind 
which  we  have  ever  seen  was  a shocking  travesty 
of  the  quality  of  the  original. 

To  turn  to  color  screen-plates,  the  so-called 
“Color-Plates”  represented  by  the  Autochrome 
and  the  Paget,  we  may  be  justified  to  think  that 
so  far  as  the  plates  themselves  are  concerned, 


manufacture  has  become  fairly  stabilized,  and 
the  color-worker  who  seeks  either  a plate  to  make 
a single  transparency  or  one  for  the  production 
of  a number  of  duplicates  is  well  provided  for 
by  the  respective  products  of  the  Lumiere  and 
Paget  companies.  But  what  the  amateur  worker 
undoubtedly  hankers  after  is  a means  to  make 
from  one  or  other  of  these  color-transparencies 
color-prints  on  paper.  So  far,  no  such  process — 
or,  at  any  rate,  none  worthy  of  the  transparencies 
themselves — has  been  offered;  but  a process 
with  this  end  in  view  was  patented  some  six 
years  ago  by  Messrs.  Julius  and  Ernest  Rhein- 
berg.  The  war,  unfortunately — or,  perhaps,  one 
should  say  fortunately — has  drawn  Messrs. 
Rheinberg  into  the  manufacture  of  optical  muni- 
tions; but,  perhaps,  they  will  now  have  the 
opportunity  to  proceed  with  their  process,  the 
essential  feature  of  which  is  the  transfusion  of 
minute  color-elements  such  as  those  on  the  color- 
screen  plate,  through  the  agency  of  suitable 
chemical  means,  so  as  to  form  a textureless  color- 
print.  This,  again,  is  a development  which, 
from  the  nature  of  the  problem,  cannot  be  rapid; 
but  is  nevertheless  one  which  will  be  watched 
with  interest. — The  British  Journal. 
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ARDLY  a month  passes  but  some 
new  method  of  determining  the 
focal  lengths  of  lenses  appears  in 
one  or  another  of  the  various 
photographic  magazines.  But  so 
many  of  them  require  the  use  of  double-extension 
bellows  or  focusing-backs,  that  the  under- 
mentioned method  may  be  of  interest,  especially 
to  users  of  hand-cameras. 

Place  a mark  on  the  side  of  the  camera  in  such 
a position  that  it  lies  in  the  same  plane  as  the  plate 
or  film.  Then,  after  racking  out  the  bellows 
nearly  as  far  as  it  will  go,  focus  sharply  on  some 
flat  object  of  such  a size  that  its  image  on  the 
focusing-screen  will  be  one  inch  or  so  in  length. 
In  case  a roll-film  camera  is  used,  the  focusing 
may  be  done  by  stretching  a piece  of  white 
paper  across  the  rolls  in  the  back  to  serve  as  a 
screen.  Now  measure  the  length  of  the  object, 
the  length  of  the  image,  and  the  distance  between 
the  object  and  image  (this  last  measurement  being 
made  from  the  object  to  the  mark  on  the  side 


of  the  camera).  The  focal  length  of  the  lens 
Used  is  then  calculated  from  the  equation 
p __  D X O X I in  which  F represents  the  focal 
(O  + I)2  length  of  the  lens;  O the  length 
of  the  object;  I that  of  the  image,  and  D the 
distance  between  object  and  image. 

For  a simple  illustration:  suppose  the  lens  to 
be  focused  upon  a 12-inch  rule  and,  on  measuring 
the  image  is  found  to  be  1 inch  in  length  and  the 
distance  from  the  rule  to  the  image  84.5  inches. 
Then  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  would  be 
84.5  X 12  >1  1014 


(12 


= - — or  6 inches. 
169 


Try  to  identify  yourself  with  nature,  let  it 
possess  you,  and  then  reproduce  it,  not  in  external 
form  merely,  but  with  every  beautiful,  solemn, 
sacred  and  secret  suggestion  that  it  conveys  to 
you. — J.  Bosboom. 
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A Homemade  Folding  Retouching-Frame 

JOHN  DOVE 


[OR  some  time  I have  been  using  a 
homemade  retouching-frame  with 
great  satisfaction,  and  I give  here  a 
description  of  it  that  I think  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  readers  of  this 
magazine.  Even  if  one  does  not  do  any  re- 
touching, in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word,  the 
frame  will  be  found  a great  help  to  spot  out 
pinholes  in  negatives.  It  is  simple  and  can  be 


bring  them  together,  taking  care  to  get  the  edges 
flush  so  that  the  openings  will  register  properly. 
They  should  then  be  put  under  pressure  to  dry. 
When  they  are  dry,  the  result  will  be  the  neg- 
ative-holder shown  at  A Figure  1.  The  nega- 
tive will  fit  into  the  opening  in  the  upper  card- 
board, and  the  under  cardboard,  having  a smaller 
opening,  will  keep  the  negative  in  place. 

Knock  the  soap-box  apart  and  from  one  of  the 


I 


U 
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FIGURE  1 


FIGURE  2 


easily  made.  The  material  needed  for  its  con- 
struction may  be  found  in  nearly  every  household. 

The  material  required  comprises  three  pieces 
of  heavy  cardboard  12x12  inches;  four  small 
angle-irons,  which  are  simply  thin  iron-strips 
two  inches  long  and  one-half  inch  wide,  bent  like 
an  L,  with  a small  hole  drilled  through  it  near 
each  end ; six  small  screws ; a few  small  wire-nails 
and  brads;  a bottle  of  glue,  and  an  old  soap-box. 

Take  two  pieces  of  cardboard  and  with  a sharp 
knife  cut  an  opening  4%  x 6%  inches  in  the 
center  of  one  of  them;  and,  in  the  center  of  the 
other,  cut  an  opening  51/16  x 71/16  inches. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  get  the  corners  of  these 
openings  exactly  square.  Next,  cover  one  side  of 
each  of  these  pieces  of  cardboard  with  glue  and 


ends,  which  will  be  about  7/8  inch  thick, — a little 
more  or  less  will  not  matter,— saw  two  strips,  two 
inches  wide  and  twelve  inches  long;  saw  with  the 
grain  of  the  wood  and  not  across  it.  Nail  to  these 
strips  enough  of  the  thinner  boards  from  the  box 
to  make  a base  twelve  inches  square.  If  one 
happens  to  have  a board  twelve  inches  square,  it 
would  make  a neater  piece  of  work.  This  base 
should  be  well  smoothed  with  sandpaper,  and 
an  angle-iron  screwed  to  each  of  the  two  corners 
forming  the  front.  The  uprights  of  these  angle- 
irons  should  be  slightly  more  than  twelve  inches 
apart.  This  is  shown  in  the  end-view  of  base  at 
A Figure  2. 

Now,  from  the  end  board  of  the  box  saw  four 
strips  just  as  wide  as  the  board  is  thick.  Two  of 
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these  strips  should  be  twelve  inches  and  the  other 
two  eight  inches  long.  Smooth  these  with  sand- 
paper. On  one  end  of  each  of  the  twelve-inch 
strips  screw  an  angle-iron.  These  should  be 
adjusted  so  that  one  leg  of  the  angle  clears  the 
end  of  the  strip  far  enough  for  the  remaining 
piece  of  cardboard  to  be  inserted.  The  other 
ends  of  the  strips  should  be  beveled  and  a hole,  the 
size  of  the  screws  to  be  used,  should  be  made  with 
a small  gimlet  or  drill  about  one-quarter  inch 
from  the  level.  This  is  shown  at  B Figure  2;  C is 
the  angle-iron;  D is  the  hole.  These  strips  are  now 
glued  to  the  under  edges  of  the  cardboard  neg- 
ative-holder as  shown  by  dotted  lines  in  A 
Figure  1.  After  the  glue  has  set,  it  is  well  to  drive 
in  a few  small  brads  to  make  all  secure.  B 
Figure  1 shows  an  end-view. 

Place  this  negative-holder  between  the  angle- 
irons  on  the  base,  so  that  the  holes  in  the  strips 
are  opposite  the  holes  in  the  angle-irons,  then 
fasten  with  screws.  The  negative-holder  pivot- 
ing on  these  screws  can  now  be  raised  to  any 
angle.  Prop  it  up  at  forty-five  degrees  and  bring 
the  eight-inch  strips  to  the  edges  of  the  base  and 
negative-holder,  so  that  one  can  mark  the  angle 
at  which  these  strips  should  be  beveled,  in  order 
to  hold  the  negative-holder  in  the  correct  po- 
sition. After  one  has  beveled  these  strips,  drive 
a brad  into  each  end  leaving  about  one-quarter 
inch  projecting.  E Figure  2 shows  this.  Small 


holes  should  be  drilled  into  the  under  side  of  the 
negative-holder  strips  and  into  the  base,  to 
receive  these  projecting  brads  and  hold  the  parts 
tightly. 

The  remaining  piece  of  cardboard  is  now  in- 
serted between  the  end  of  the  negative-holder 
strips  and  the  angle-irons  in  the  space  provided 
for  it,  in  order  to  shade  the  face  of  the  negative 
from  strong  light,  except  that  coming  through 
it  from  below. 

If  these  directions  seem  complicated,  a careful 
study  of  Figure  3 will  make  everything  clear.  A 
is  the  base;  B one  of  the  angle-irons  on  which  the 
negative-holder  pivots ; C is  a wood-strip  which  is 
glued  to  under  edge  of  cardboard  D;  F is  the 
angle-iron  screwed  to  under  side  of  strip  C, 
which  supports  cardboard-shade  G.  The  whole 
frame,  both  wood  and  cardboard,  can  be  given  a 
coat  of  varnish,  if  one  desires  a more  finished 
appearance. 

In  the  photograph  of  the  finished  frame,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  I have  a piece  of  molding  under 
the  base  instead  of  the  plain  wood-strips.  This 
does  not  make  the  retouching-frame  any  better; 
but  I had  this  molding  on  hand  and  used  it  up  in 
this  manner.  The  instructions  given  here  make 
a frame  for  5x7  negatives;  but  they  can  be 
changed  to  fit  any  other  size.  When  not  in  use, 
the  frame  folds  into  a space  of  12  x 12  x 2j^ 
inches.  I am  sure  that  this  retouching-frame 
will  be  worth  the  time,  effort  and  slight  expense 
to  make  it. 


IN  that  helpful  book  of  his  on  Landscape 
Painting,  Birge  Harrison  says  that  his  years  of 
study  and  practice  in  landscape-composition  have 
led  him  to  be  dead  sure  of  but  one  rule:  “Thou 
shalt  paint  but  one  picture  on  one  canvas.”  As 
I tried  to  point  out  in  the  last  chapter,  a picture 
says  one  thing,  has  one  supreme  center  of  inter- 
est to  which  everything  else  inside  the  frame  is 
subordinate.  Within  the  limits  of  a picture,  all 
the  various  elements  counterbalance  one  another 
in  such  a way  that  the  whole  is  static,  at  rest, 
complete,  every  part  happily  contributing  to 
present  vividly  the  subject  of  the  picture.  The 
aim  of  the  picture  is  to  praise,  to  exalt,  to  glorify 
that  one  subject.  The  subject  may  be  any- 
thing— a single  object,  a group,  a comprehensive 
movement  of  line,  an  orderly  sequence  in  color, 
a striking  bit  of  space-division,  a pretty  dapple 
of  dark  and  light,  and  an  atmospheric  effect,  a 
gleam,  a glint,  a reflection,  a surprising  combina- 
tion of  elements  that  creates  a mood.  The  range 
is  limited  only  by  the  artist  himself. 

Henry  Turner  Bailey. 
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thousand  years  ago  the  Egyp- 
astrologer,  standing  at  the 
;om  of  his  stone-observatory 
!t,  situated  with  mysterious  pre- 
m in  the  side  of  a mighty  pyra- 
mid, studied  the  celestial  image  thrown  upon  his 
tablet  by  the  converging  rays  from  an  orifice  in  the 
stonework.  That  he  made  use  of  the  data  afforded 
by  this  primitive  camera  is  certain.  And  there 
is  reason  to  believe  also  that  some  sort  of  photo- 
graphic impression  was  retained  for  reference. 

The  Babylonian,  with  his  special  genius  for 
astronomical  observation,  also  made  use  of  the 
“pinhole-camera,”  and  we  find  a record  of  an 
elaborate  contrivance  of  the  kind  built  for 
celestial  observation  at  Nimrud. 

The  Phoenician  carried  the  invention  to 
Carthage,  Rome  seized  upon  it,  and  the  necro- 
mancer of  the  Middle  Ages  reveled  in  its  pos- 
sibilities, albeit  he  looked  upon  it  essentially  as  a 
means  to  cajole  the  ignorant. 

Yet  the  chief  astronomers  of  England  and 
France  did  not  so  consider  it,  and  volumes  have 
been  written  by  learned  scientists  upon  its 
principles  and  their  application. 

Lord  Rayleigh  was  fascinated  by  the  subject, 


and  devoted  much  time  to  study  of  the  pinhole 
and  its  properties.  Indeed,  most  of  the  formulae 
and  tables  given  herein  are  worked  out  from  his 
calculations. 

Many  interesting  articles  have  been  published 
in  the  photographic  journals  regarding  pinhole- 
photography,  yet  the  matter  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  regarded  in  any  light  other  than  as  an 
interesting  experiment,  and  its  real  possibilities 
and  the  scientific  principles  which  underlie  its 
operation  have  not  been  featured.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  pinhole,  properly  made,  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly useful  addition  to  any  artist’s  photo- 
graphic equipment. 

The  pictures  which  illustrate  this  article  may 
suggest  some  idea  of  its  range  of  usefulness,  and 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  supply  complete  data 
concerning  the  methods  and  apparatus  used  in 
making  them.  Several  of  these  views  have  been 
marketed  in  various  ways,  without  suspicion 
that  they  were  made  without  the  ever-present 
and  indispensable  glass-lens. 

The  chief  characteristic,  and,  likewise,  the 
principal  advantage  of  the  pinhole,  is  its  universal 
focus  and  its  extraordinary  angle  of  view.  Its 
chief  drawback  is  that  time-exposures  are  re- 
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quired.  Undoubtedly,  the  first  consideration  in 
the  manufacture  of  such  a “lens”  is  to  obtain 
the  maximum  definition.  When  made  properly, 
this  instrument  will  produce  work  not  dissimilar 


to  a first-class  semi-achromatic  objective,  render- 
ing definition  sufficient  for  general  purposes. 

For  the  size  of  the  aperture,  we  shall  have 
reference  to  Lord  Rayleigh’s  formula,  and  shall 
endeavor  to  indicate  the  calculations  and  give 
data  for  the  most  useful  focal  lengths.  After 
having  given  the  theory  of  the  case,  we  shall  show 
that  the  apertures  given  by  the  scientists  may 
be  reduced  about  twenty  per  cent  with  consequent 
increase  in  sharpness  of  image,  and  indicate  the 
reason  therefor. 

The  wave-length  of  blue-violet  light,  which  is 
the  chief  light  to  be  photographically  considered, 
is  approximately  .0004  millimeters.  Now,  in 
order  that  the  light-wave  may  pass  through  the 
lens-orifice  without  rebound  or  diffraction,  Lord 
Rayleigh  deduced  a formula,  which  is  appended, 
together  with  a table  of  openings  worked  out 
from  this  formula,  see  diagram  A. 

The  limit  of  retardation  of  light  being  taken 

at  Q , w being  the  wave-length  of  photographic 
light,  = .000016  inch,  or  .0004  mil. 

r = radius  of  pinhole. 

d = focal  length. 

r = y dw 

and  d = — * 
w 

Therefore,  the  distance  from  the  pinhole  to  the  plate- 
square  of  the  radius  divided  by  the  wave-length,  say 
.0004  mil. 

ap  = d+^ 

Angle  a a'  p = right  angle. 

r2 -\- d2  = i^d (Euclid I, p.  47). 

Therefore  r2  = (^d  + ^ — d2. 
w 2 

d2  -j-  d w -j-  - — d2  = d w. 

w2 

— is  very  small  and  may  be  omitted, 
therefore  r = yd w. 
and  d = — • 

Therefore,  distance  from  pinhole  to  plate  = sq.  of 
rad.  h-  length  of  wave. 


This  will  give  a table  for  the  various  focal 
lengths  as  follows,  see  table  B. 

Dr.  Miethe’s  formula  gives  similar  results. 
Yet  a practical  test  will  soon  demonstrate  the 
possibility  of  reducing  the  apertures  some  twenty 
per  cent,  with  increase  in  quality  of  definition. 
The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  seems  to 
lie  in  the  supposition  that  the  “pinhole-lenses” 
used  by  the  scientists  were  drilled  straight 
through  a thin  sheet  of  metal,  whereas  those 
used  by  the  author  were  drilled  straight  through 
and  afterwards  reamed  to  a knife-edge,  therefore 
avoiding  rebound  and  consequent  diffraction. 
At  any  rate,  the  best  results  were  obtained  with 
the  sizes  given  in  table  C,  on  next  page. 
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The  pinhole-objective  once  completed,  it  will 
permit  the  use  of  any  form  of  camera.  The 
pictures  shown  herewith,  were  made  with  several 
types  of  cameras — from  a wood-box  to  a graflex. 
The  pinhole  was  made  on  a thin  sheet  of  sterling 
silver,  carefully  pierced  and  reamed.  Several 
sizes  were  employed,  accurately  measured  with  a 
micrometer. 

The  reflecting-camera  may  be  utilized  by  mak- 
ing a twin-lens,  with  one  opening  of  the  regula- 
tion pinhole-size,  and  the  other  about  one-six- 
teenth of  an  inch  in  diameter,  for  focusing. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  really  excellent  and,  in 
some  cases,  unusual  results  can  be  obtained  with 
the  pinhole  in  the  hands  of  a competent  photog- 
rapher. Recently,  the  second  prize  in  a southern 
competition  was  won  with  such  means,  the 


judges  thinking  they  were  awarding  the  prize  to 
the  possessor  of  a high-grade  semi-achromatic  lens. 

Landscapes  with  a lacy  foreground  and  excel- 
lent perspective  may  be  obtained,  if  the  day  is 
not  windy.  For  architectural  work,  the  absolute 
rectilinearity,  the  uniform  definition  and  exten- 
sive angle  of  this  natural  “lens”  are  very  desir- 
able. 

Another  advantage  grows  out  of  the  twenty  or 
thirty  seconds  exposure  that  are  required.  A 
picture  in  congested  regions  may  be  made  with 


required  of  an  F/4.5  lens.  We  will  assume  that 
the  time  is  1/300  second  for  the  latter  in  good 
light.  This  would  give  a value  of  33  seconds, 
which  is  a little  excessive  in  good  light — due, 
possibly,  to  the  fact  that  no  glass-lenses  are  em- 
ployed, and  the  light  travels  absolutely  un- 
obstructed to  the  plate.  Reduce  this  exposure 
about  one-third,  giving  twenty-two  seconds,  and 
it  will  be  found  about  right  for  the  same  condi- 
tions as  justify  an  exposure  of  1/300  second  at 
F/4.5  with  a fast  anastigmat  lens. 
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calm  disregard  of  the  passing  public,  as  they  will 
not  be  recorded  on  the  plate.  Several  of  the 
views,  shown  in  this  connection,  were  made 
in  the  presence  of  traffic. 

As  the  size  of  the  image  varies  directly  as  the 
focal  length,  we  find: 

_.  „ , dist.  obi.  to  pinhole  . „. 

Size  of  object  -r-  by  dist.  plate  to  pinhole  = °f  >ma8e- 

Example:  Focus  6",  object  30'  distance,  10  feet 
high.  120"  -i-  = 2"  = Height  of  image. 

Regarding  wide-angle  work,  a 3 //-inch  focus 
lens  on  an  8 x 10  plate  yields  an  angle  of  142 
degrees,  which  compares  favorably  with  the  best 
wide-angle  lenses.  However,  the  lens  must  be 
perfect,  and  mounted  specially  to  get  this  extreme 
angle. 

Exposures  are  not  difficult  to  figure  out,  but 
can  scarcely  be  guessed.  Instituting  a comparison 
between  an  F/4.5  lens  and  a pinhole  1/50  inch 
in  diameter,  we  have:  = 10,000,  or  the 

number  of  times  we  must  multiply  the  exposure 


Regarding  the  effect  of  diffraction  mentioned 
above,  the  author  has  been  unable  to  discover 
any  trace  of  this  phenomenon  in  pinholes  as 
small  as  1/75  of  an  inch,  the  image  continuing 
to  grow  sharper  to  this  limit,  and  remaining 
virtually  unchanged  to  1/100  inch,  beyond  which 
noticeable  loss  was  shown. 

When  using  anastigmat  lenses,  the  matter  is 
different.  Not  so  very  long  ago  we  tested  the 
matter.  Knowing  that  with  smaller  stops  sharper 
definition  and  greater  depth  of  focus  were  ob- 
tained, we  decided  that  if  a little  was  good, 
more  would  be  much  better,  and  made  a number 
of  architectural  photographs  with  a stop  of  about 
F/560,  with  results  which  closely  resembled  an 
earthquake  in  a fog.  Upon  consulting  the 
authorities  mentioned  above,  we  found  they  had 
collected  all  this  long  before  we  began,  and  the 
allowable  limit  is  set  at  F/72,  or  thereabouts.  At 
this  juncture  in  the  proceedings,  we  returned  the 
volume  to  the  public  library,  with  our  benedic- 
tion. Sometimes,  science  is  very  annoying.  It 
has  no  sense  of  humor,  at  all. 
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Protection  of  Paper  Against  Moisture 


NE  of  the  first  precautions  a 
photographer  should  take  in  damp 
weather  is  for  the  proper  storage  of 
paper.  A workroom  that  contains 
sinks  is  more  likely  to  be  damp  than 
any  other  part  of  the  studio.  If  possible,  have  a 
dry  cupboard  for  paper  outside  the  workroom. 

It  is  a common  practice  to  open  a box  of  paper, 
remove  the  wrapping  and  place  the  paper  back 
in  the  box,  leaving  it  unwrapped  until  it  is  used 
up.  It  is  a better  plan  to  take  out  the  paper  that 
is  needed,  wrap  the  rest  and  place  it  where  it  will 
keep  dry.  There  is  no  need  to  expose  an  entire 
gross  of  paper  to  the  damp  air  of  the  printing- 
room  when  only  a few  prints  are  to  be  made. 

As  fast  as  exposures  are  made,  the  undeveloped 
prints  are  usually  placed  in  a second  box  kept  for 
this  purpose.  If  this  box  is  kept  in  the  work- 
room, it  is  very  likely  to  become  damp  and 
prints  will  also  become  damp  if  left  in  this  box 
for  any  length  of  time  before  they  are  developed . 

The  latent  image  will  fade  if  exposed  prints 
are  not  developed  for  some  time;  but  it  will  fade 
more  rapidly  if  the  paper  becomes  damp  than 
if  it  remains  dry.  Even  a few'  hours  will 
sometimes  make  a marked  difference,  and  ex- 
periments have  shown  that  under  extreme  con- 
ditions of  moisture  half  an  hour  is  sufficient  time 
for  an  image  to  fade  if  it  comes  in  contact  with  a 
damp  surface. 

There  is  no  known  remedy  and  the  best  means 
of  prevention  is  to  develop  prints  as  soon  as 
possible  after  exposures  are  made. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  allowing  prints  to  lie 
over  night  before  they  are  developed  and,  to 
maintain  uniform  quality,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  allow  them  to  lie  even  for  a few  hours. 


When  the  latent  image  fades,  the  print  has  the 
effect  of  having  been  underexposed.  If  the 
printer  does  not  know  this  and  has  allowed  ex- 
posures to  stand  for  some  time  before  develop- 
ment, he  may  imagine  that  he  has  been  under- 
exposing, that  the  intensity  of  his  light  has  de- 
creased or  that  he  has  an  emulsion  of  paper  that 
is  slow.  The  trouble  can  readily  be  detected  if  a 
print  is  made  and  immediately  developed.  If 
the  print  develops  properly,  the  trouble  is  not 
with  the  paper  or  the  printing-light,  but  is  due  to 
this  fading  of  the  undeveloped  image. 

If  one  has  no  dry  place  to  store  paper,  it  is 
advisable  to  have  a drying-box  made  for  this 
purpose.  Any  air-tight  tin  box,  large  enough  to 
hold  the  stock  of  paper,  can  be  made  to  answer 
the  purpose.  The  important  thing  is  to  have  it 
air-tight.  The  simplest  way  to  keep  the  air  in  the 
box  dry  is  to  have  a compartment  in  which  to 
store  calcium  chloride.  This  will  absorb  any 
moisture  admitted  when  the  box  is  opened.  The 
calcium  chloride  should  be  placed  in  a tin  box 
with  a perforated  cover,  and,  as  soon  as  it  be- 
comes damp,  it  should  be  dried  in  an  oven.  It 
may  be  used  over  and  over  again  and  will  keep 
the  air  in  the  box  thoroughly  dry  if  it  is  dried  as 
often  as  it  becomes  moist.  The  paper  should 
never  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
calcium  chloride,  as  it  will  cause  spots.  The  box 
should  not  be  left  open  longer  than  necessary. 

Calcium  chloride  may  be  purchased  in  anhy- 
drous form  and  so  used,  or  it  may  be  made  into  a 
saturated  solution  and  added  to  the  commercial 
form  of  asbestos  until  a thick  paste  is  formed. 
The  asbestos  merely  makes  the  calcium  chloride 
more  convenient  to  handle  in  drying. 
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Hot-Weather  Fog 

ALTHOUGH  the  summer-season  with  its 
hot  weather  is  virtually  at  an  end,  in  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States,  periods  of  such 
weather  are  likely  to  be  with  us  even  during  the 
months  of  September  and  October.  This  extreme 
rise  in  temperature  affects  not  only  human  and 
animal  life,  but  everything  that  is  perishable,  in- 
cluding chemicals  in  solution.  No  worker  suffers 
more  from  the  effects  of  summer-heat  than  the 
photographer  who  toils  in  an  ill-ventilated  dark- 
room. He  is  often  hard  put  to  keep  his  various 
solutions  at  the  required  temperature  of  65°  F. 
If  he  allows  his  developing-solution  to  reach  a 
temperature  much  above  the  normal,  he  will  find 
that  his  negative  will  acquire  an  excessive  degree 
of  opacity  and,  instead  of  being  clear  and  brilliant, 
it  will  be  dense  and  foggy.  Solutions  that  are 
kept  ready  for  use  rapidly  attain  the  tempera- 
tine  of  the  room  in  which  they  are  kept,  and  the 
darkroom  is  notoriously  a very  hot  place.  The 
water  drawn  from  faucets  of  an  office-building,  or 
of  the  home,  is  usually  fairly  cool  in  hot  weather; 
but  frequently  it  is  tepid  and  unfit  to  use,  unless 
chilled  by  ice.  Practical  photographers  are 
familiar  with  the  use  of  ice  in  connection  with 
development  and  fixation.  However,  if  none  is 
at  hand,  a little  bromide  added  to  the  de- 
veloping-solution will  act  as  a preventive  of 
fog.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as 
development  in  hot  weather  has  a tendency  to 
increase  density,  the  developer  should  be  used 
diluted — more  so  than  in  cold  weather.  In  the 
case  of  newspaper-photography,  or  other  oc- 
casions where  great  haste  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce prints,  the  developer  may  be  of  any  strength 
desirable  for  successful  work,  for  the  press- 
photographer  takes  chances  that  the  studio- 
photographer  or  amateur  might  not  care  to 
assume.  Moreover,  the  exposure  of  plates  and 
films  should  be  nearly  as  correct  as  possible, 
inasmuch  as  underexposure  requires  prolonged 
development,  and  overexposure  a corrective 
manipulation,  each  of  which  calls  for  more 
than  ordinary  immersion  in  solutions  that  are 
likely  to  become  heated,  and  this  causes  either 
fog  or  frilling.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
practice  of  photography,  during  hot  weather 
or  in  uniformly  hot  climates,  is  attended  by 
serious  difficulties. 


Buying  Used  Photographic  Material 

Correspondence  with  a prominent 

dealer  in  used  (second-hand)  cameras  with 
regard  to  delay  in  sending  an  article  purchased 
by  one  of  our  subscribers  yielded  information  of 
an  interesting  character.  Dissatisfied  with  what 
seemed  to  him  an  unreasonable  delay  in  execut- 
ing his  order,  and  not  receiving  a reply  to  his 
several  letters  of  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
delay,-  the  customer  appealed  to  us  for  advice 
in  the  matter.  We  laid  the  case  before  the 
dealer,  who  explained  the  conditions  that  govern 
the  sale  of  such  goods  which  are  stated  in  the 
list  issued  by  him,  and  which  is  sent  in  response 
to  inquiries.  One  point,  in  particular,  is  the 
cause  of  serious  misunderstanding  between  the 
dealer  and  the  customer,  viz.,  the  conviction  of 
the  latter  that  his  order  for  a certain  type  of 
equipment,  which  he  has  seen  in  the  dealer’s 
bargain-list,  will  be  sent  at  once,  it  being  assumed 
that  the  order  is  explicit  and  that  the  remittance 
is  satisfactory. 

The  customer  forgets,  however,  that  many 
others  may  be  wanting  this  same  equipment  and, 
by  the  time  his  order  reaches  the  dealer,  may  have 
been  sold.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  the 
dealer — and  such,  we  understand,  is  his  custom — 
places  the  customer’s  order  on  file,  hoping  mean- 
while to  fill  it  with  the  next  duplicate  equipment 
that  arrives  in  stock.  This  may  take  weeks; 
it  may  take  longer,  particularly  if  the  outfit  is 
not  one  of  a standard  type.  In  the  meantime, 
the  customer  wonders  what  has  happened  to  his 
remittance.  He  writes  to  the  dealer  once,  twice, 
three  times,  and,  receiving  no  reply — because 
the  dealer  is  often  too  busy  to  see  that  all  letters 
of  inquiry  are  answered  promptly — considers 
that  he  is  badly  treated,  loses  his  patience  and 
decides  to  invoke  the  law  to  obtain  his  rights. 
To  obviate  these  differences,  it  may  be  well  for 
the  would-be  customer  to  note  the  conditions 
of  sale  which  appear  on  the  bargain-list  of  the 
dealer  he  desires  to  patronize,  and  to  consider 
how  difficult  it  must  be  for  a dealer  to  satisfy 
simultaneously  numerous  requests  for  a camera 
or  lens  that  happens  to  be  in  great  demand.  The 
suggestion  is  made  by  some  dealers  that  the  in- 
tending purchaser  indicate  a second  choice,  in 
case  the  article  he  desires  most  should  be  sold 
and  he  is  in  immediate  need  of  what  he  orders. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  ail  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 
367  Boylstcn  Street,  Boston,  U.S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  may  be  entered, 
but  they  must  represent,  throughout,  the 
personal,  unaided  work  of  competitors. 
Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be- 
fore Photo-Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  are  not  suit- 
able for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail.  All  prints 
should  be  mounted  on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker  s name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex= 
actly  for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  However,  this  does  not 
prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of  other 
prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived official  recognition. 

6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board,  not  the  flexible  kind — or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards — Rural  Scenes  Competition 
Closed  July  31,  1919 

First  Prize:  Alexander  Murray. 

Second  Prize:  H.  B.  Rudolph. 

Third  Prize:  E.  Radikin  Stancliff. 
Honorable  Mention:  Lawrence  Baker;  Harry  Beeler, 
Jr.;  Beatrice  B.  Bell;  Jules  H.  Blazej;  Ralph  H.  Blohm; 
Capt.  H.  W.  Cochran;  Ethel  Dismukes;  Edwin  Gore 
Dunning;  George  W.  French;  Dr.  J.  E.  Horning; 
Stephen  Marsh;  Julius  Segall;  E.  H.  Smith;  Kenneth 
D.  Smith. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1919 

“Rural  Scenes.”  Closes  July  31. 

Shore-Scenes.  ’ ’ Closes  August  3 1 . 
“Outdoor-Genres.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


1920 

“Twilight-Pictures.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closes  February  28. 
“Nature-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 
“Rainy-Day  Pictures.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 
“Speed-Pictures.”  Closes  June  30. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Non-Receipt  of  Photo-Era. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  remind  subscribers  of 
Photo-Era  that  its  Publisher  is  doing  his  very  best  to 
overcome  conditions  brought  on  by  the  war.  Never- 
theless, there  are  some  who  have  held  us  to  task  for 
the  non-receipt  of  Photo-Era.  Subscribers  who  fail 
to  receive  their  copies — after  liberal  allowance  for  mail- 
congestion — should  write  us  and  we  will  see  to  it  that  a 
duplicate  copy  is  mailed. 
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In  Hot  Weather 

Should  some  of  the  negatives  that  are-  made  during 
the  summer-months  have  more  density  and  conse- 
quently print  more  slowly  than  those  made  in  winter, 
or  should  it  sometimes  prove  difficult  to  make  as  good 
prints  in  summer  as  in  winter,  the  cause  may  be  found 
in  the  temperature  of  the  developer,  says  a writer 
in  Kodakery . 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  cold  climates  heat  our  houses 
in  winter,  and  we  try  to  keep  the  temperature  of  our 
living-rooms  at  about  70  degrees,  Fahrenheit;  but  in 
summer,  when  we  depend  on  the  heat  that  comes  from 
the  sun,  the  temperature  in  our  rooms  often  rises  above 
80. 

The  sun  also  warms  the  water  we  use  for  mixing  the 
developer  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  developer  is 
higher  during  the  hot  summer  than  during  the  cold 
winter-months. 

The  length  of  time  that  films  should  be  developed  in 
the  tank  depends  on  the  temperature  of  the  developer, 
which  can  only  be  determined  by  testing  it  with  an 
accurate  thermometer.  When  films  are  developed  in 
the  tank,  not  in.  the  tray,  correctly  developed  negatives 
can  be  obtained,  at  all  times  of  year,  with  the  developer 
at  any  temperature  between  45  and  70  degrees,  by 
developing  them  for  the  length  of  time  the  tank  in- 
structions recommend — 20  minutes  if  the  temperature 
is  65  degrees,  or  1 minute  less  than  20  for  each  degree 
over  65,  or  1 minute  more  than  20  for  each  degree 
under  65,  when  one  tank-powder  is  used. 

Because  prints  are  developed  in  the  tray  and  develop- 
ment is  stopped  when  the  prints  look  right,  some 
workers  pay  little  attention  to  the  temperature  of  the 
developer  that  is  used  for  photographic  papers,  with 
the  result  that  during  the  hot  summer-months  the 


developer  is  often  too  warm,  and  the  quality  of  the 
prints  suffers  in  consequence. 

It  might  seem  that  shortening  the  time  of  develop- 
ment when  the  developer  is  warm,  and  increasing  the 
time  when  the  developer  is  cold,  should  have  the  same 
effect  on  a print  that  it  has  on  a negative,  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  The  emulsions  are  different,  and  the 
images  differ,  in  that  the  negative-image  is  not  a 
surface-image;  it  is  imbedded  in  the  film  and  can  only 
be  seen  by  the  light  that  passes  through  it,  while  the 
image  in  a print  must  be  on  its  surface  so  it  can  be  seen 
by  the  light  that  is  reflected  from  it. 

In  order  to  obtain  a print  that  records  the  various 
tones  that  can  be  seen  in  the  negative,  it  must  be  ex- 
posed to  the  printing-light  for  the  length  of  time 
needed  for  the  light  to  pass  through  the  negative- 
image  and  affect  the  silver  in  the  printing-paper,  and 
it  must  then  be  developed,  in  a developer  that  is  of  the 
right  temperature  to  blacken  the  silver  on  which  the 
light  has  acted,  within  a specified  time.  Unless  this 
is  done  the  print  will  not  rightly  record  the  various 
tones  that  the  negative  shows. 

The  length  of  time  that  a print  should  be  developed, 
and  the  temperature  at  which  the  developer  should  be 
used,  are  stated  in  the  instructions  that  are  furnished 
with  all  development  papers,  and  although  the  time 
and  the  temperature  can  be  varied  slightly,  without 
detriment  to  the  print,  the  permissible  variations,  with 
all  papers,  are  small. 

Too  warm  a developer  always  develops  prints  so 
rapidly  that  they  cannot  rightly  record  the  tones  that 
are  in  the  negative;  and  too  warm  a developer  is  very 
apt  to  stain  the  prints. 

When  the  developer  is  warmer  than  70  degrees  it 
should  be  cooled.  This  can  be  done  by  placing  the 
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developing-tray  in  a larger  tray  containing  ice-water. 
Another  convenient  method,  which  the  writer  often 
employs  when  the  tap- water  runs  at  about  70  degrees, 
is  to  keep  a stream  of  water  flowing  through  a rubber- 
tube  into  the  larger  tray  while  the  developing-tray 
floats  on  the  surface  of  this  running  water. 

Since  the  top  of  the  float  ing-tray  has  always  been 
well  above  the  surface  of  the  water  no  difficulty  has 
ever  been  encountered  with  either  of  these  methods: 
but  should  it  happen  that  water  from  the  large  tray 
gets  in  the  developer  while  the  small  tray  is  being 
rocked  during  the  development  of  the  print,  the 
difficulty  can  be  overcome  by  placing  a couple  of  long 
iron-spikes,  or  any  narrow  strips  of  metal,  under  the 
developing-tray  so  that  fully  half  the  height  of  the 
tray  will  be  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Equally  important  is  the  temperature  of  the  fixing- 
bath.  This  should  be  at  about  50  to  55  degrees  F. 
When  warmer  than  55  degrees  it  can  be  cooled  by  mov- 
ing a chunk  of  ice  around  in  it  for  a few  minutes  just 
before  the  bath  is  to  be  used,  the  ice  to  be  removed,  of 
course,  before  prints  are  placed  in  the  bath.  This 
will  keep  64  ounces  of  bath  sufficiently  cool  for  about 
an  hour,  unless  the  temperature  of  the  room  is  over 
85  degrees.  If  a smaller  quantity  of  bath  is  used  it 
can  be  kept  cool  by  placing  the  fixing-tray  in  a larger 

When  ice  is  not  obtainable  it  is  best  to  make  up  the 
needed  quantity  of  a fresh  acid  fixing-bath  for  each 
batch  of  prints  immediately  before,  not  a long  time 
before,  it  is  to  be  used.  The  reason  for  mixing  it  just 
before  use  is  that  hypo  cools  the  water  in  which  it  is 
dissolving;  but  after  it  has  dissolved  the  temperature 
of  the  bath  gradually  rises  until  it  has  become  as  warm  as 
the  air  in  the  room.  This  point  it  is  well  to  remember. 


The  influence  which  temperature  has  on  develop- 
ment and  fixing  is  so  great  that  it  should  never  be 
ignored.  Those  who  do.  ignore  it,  and  those  who  try 
to  determine  the  temperature  of  a solution  by  placing 
a finger  in  it — a very  unreliable  method — take  the  risk 
of  encountering  wholly  needless  complications,  and  it  is 
for  the  sake  of  protecting  the  photographer  against 
these  complications  that  an  accurate  thermometer  and 
the  stirring-rod  thermometer  are  furnished  by  dealers. 
These  thermometers  are  of  the  special  designs  which 
have  proved  most  convenient  for  the  photographers. 


Etching  Names  on  Bottles 

Coat  the  surface  of  the  glass  with  wax  or  hard 
paraffin  softened  by  the  addition  of  soft  paraffin,  trace 
out  the  letters  with  a suitable  stylus,  apply  strong 
hydrofluoric  acid  by  means  of  a feather.  The  acid  is 
allowed  to  remain  until  it  has  eaten  out  a sufficiently 
deep  mark.  Etching  done  in  this  way  produces  a clear 
surface.  If  a ground-glass  effect  be  desired,  the  acid 
must  be  applied  in  a gaseous  state.  To  do  this,  mix 
two  parts  of  powdered  fluorspar  with  three  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  a suitable  shaped  lead-trough;  stir  quickly  with 
a wooden  rod,  and  warm  until  vapors  begin  to  be  given 
off;  then  lay  the  bottle  over  the  trough  in  such  a way 
that  the  vapors  may  play  freely  on  the  designed  sur- 
face. When  it  is  sufficiently  etched,  remove  from  the 
fumes,  wash,  and  remove  the  wax.  Although  either 
of  these  processes  will  produce  results  which  will  be 
satisfactory  enough,  neither  will  give  markings  like 
those  on  the  ordinary  glass-measures;  these  are  made 
by  emery  or  other  hard  wheels. — The  Spatula. 
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Temperature  and  Chemical  Fog 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  besides  the  fog  which 
is  caused  by  diffused  light  in  any  form  falling  upon 
plates  and  papers,  chemical  fog  which  is  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  developer  upon  unexposed  silver  bromide 
has  sometimes  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  British 
Journal  goes  on  to  say  that  most  of  us  are  familiar  with 
that  form  of  it  which  arises  from  adding  an  undue 
quantity  of  alkali  to  a pyro-developer  in  the  vain  hope 
of  “forcing”  out  detail  upon  an  underexposed  plate; 
but  we  often  forget  the  fact  that  a high  temperature  has 
exactly  the  same  effect  as  a large  dose  of  alkali,  namely 
to  hasten  development  and  so  to  arrive  quickly  at  the 
point  at  which  the  unexposed  haloid  salts  begin  to  be 
reduced.  There  are  several  ways  to  meet  this  hot- 
weather  trouble.  A simple  one  is  to  reduce  the  quantity 
of  alkali  in  the  developer.  One  well-known  formula 
calls  for  eight  ounces  of  soda-carbonate  to  each  ounce  of 
pvro.  In  very  warm  weather  this  can  be  reduced  to 
one-half  with  advantage,  and  a further  control  may  be 
obtained  by  the  addition  of  a little  bromide-solution. 
Even  with  the  amidol  developer,  there  is,  in  the  same 
circumstances,  a tendency  to  produce  chemical  fog; 
but  the  deposit  is  of  a yellowish  color,  readily  recognized 
by  anyone  who  has  tried  to  develop  out  a much-under- 
exposed print,  with  the  difference  that  in  hot  weather 
the  stain  appears  rapidly.  Here,  again,  bromide  is  a 
cure;  but  the  real  remedy,  or  perhaps  more  correctly, 
preventive,  is  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  developer 
by  the  addition  of  a little  ice;  or,  better  still,  by  putting 
the  developer  in  an  ice-box  or  refrigerator.  A simple 
contrivance  to  serve  this  purpose  is  a wooden  pail  with 
a lump  of  ice  in  the  bottom  and  a stand  for  the  bottles 
above,  a pad  of  several  thicknesses  of  wet  blanket  serv- 
ing as  a lid.  When  raising  or  lowering  the  temperature 


of  solutions,  it  is  very  desirable  to  use  a thermometer, 
so  that  a moderate  temperature  can  be  obtained.  With 
developers  containing  hydroquinone,  the  temperature 
is  an  important  factor,  and  a drop  below  50°  Fahr. 
seriously  affects  their  action.  A simple  but  practical 
way  to  partly  meet  hot-weather  troubles  is  to  develop 
either  very  early  in  the  morning  or  late  at  night.  This 
is  healthy  for  the  operator  as  well  as  for  his  work,  as 
less  time  is  spent  in  the  darkroom  during  the  heat  of 
the  day. 

Focusing  in  Dark  Places 

In  interior-photography  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  to 
deal  with  subjects  which  are  so  dark  that  there  is 
difficulty  to  see  clearly  what  is  on  the  focusing-screen. 
To  arrange  the  picture  one  can  take  the  glasses  out  of 
the  lens  and  turn  the  iris  until  it  is  as  small  as  it  will  go. 
Then  by  removing  the  focusing-screen  and  turning  the 
camera  so  that  the  back  and  not  the  front  is  towards  the 
subject,  we  shall  see,  on  looking  through  the  iris,  the 
subject  framed  by  the  opening  left  open  by  the  removal 
of  the  focusing-screen.  If  the  camera  is  racked  out  to 
what  will  be  approximately  the  extension  when  the 
photograph  is  made,  the  subject  can  be  arranged  in  this 
way  quite  easily,  when  it  is  too  dark  for  anything 
much  to  be  seen  on  the  ground-glass.  When  all  is 
done  we  “take  a sight”  along  one  angle  of  the  base- 
board, and  then  turn  the  camera  around  until  the  cor- 
responding angle  of  the  other  side  is  in  a line  with  the 
same  object  as  before.  Whatever  was  seen  in  the 
opening  will  then  fall  on  the  plate.  The  focusing  is 
best  done  by  setting  up  a couple  of  candles — one  at 
the  nearest  and  the  other  at  the  most  distant  point  that 
is  to  be  sharp,  and  then  focusing  on  the  flames.  It  is 
a good  plan  in  such  a case  as  this  to  use  a stop  one  size 
smaller  than  appears  to  be  necessary. 
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Advanced  Competition — Domestic  Pets 
Closes  November  30,  1919 

It  was  very  evident  from  the  large  number  of  prints 
entered  in  this  competition  one  year  ago  that  pets  are 
to  be  found  in  nearly  every  home,  and  that  Photo-Era 
subscribers  and  readers  are  eager  to  convince  their 
friends  that  photography  is  the  means  par  excellence  to 
perpetuate  the  beauty,  cleverness  and  playfulness  of 
one’s  pets.  It  matters  little  whether  the  pet  is  a 
canary,  turtle,  goldfish,  rabbit,  parrot,  cat  or  dog — 
there  is  no  question  that  it  fills  its  own  niche  in  the 
hearts  of  the  household.  There  are  persons  who  be- 
little the  affection  and  care  bestowed  on  pets;  but  give 
me  the  man  who  can  win  a dog’s  devotion  in  preference 
to  the  man  who  cannot.  One  outstanding  feature 
about  the  photography  of  pets  is  that  it  is  based  on 
attachment  and  not  solely  on  pictorial  interest.  The 
photographic  portrayal  of  that  which  is  dear  to  the 
photographer  usually  calls  forth  his  best  artistic  and 
technical  skill.  The  camerist  may  admire  handsome 
buildings,  revel  in  the  grandeur  of  lofty  mountains, 
delight  in  the  ever-changing  moods  of  the  sea  and  devote 
his  time  to  the  marvels  of  photomicrography;  but  when 
it  comes  to'  his  pets — there  is  heart-interest! 

At  the  outset,  it  will  be  well  for  contestants  to  re- 
member that  this  competition  does  not  call  for  record- 


photographs  of  domestic  pets.  It  is  a comparatively 
simple  matter  to  photograph  a pet,  if  no  attention  is 
paid  to  the  composition  or  appeal  of  the  picture.  There 
must  be  an  appeal  and  it  must  not  be  artificial.  Above 
all,  do  not  dress  up  pets  in  all  manner  of  grotesque 
costumes,  or  induce  them  to  simulate  some  human  act 
like  smoking  a pipe,  being  ill  in  bed,  etc.  Such  pictures 
do  not  express  the  purpose  of  this  competition.  Let  us 
have  our  pets  as  we  know  them,  free  of  all  artificiality. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  domestic-pets  competition 
must  be  confined  to  those  usually  kept  in  the  house;  it 
may  also  include  pets  kept  on  the  farm  or  the  estate. 
He  >wever,  such  animals  must  be  pets,  not  merely 
domesticated  animals.  An  intelligent  horse  may  be- 
come just  as  great  a pet  as  a cat  or  dog.  Even  racoons, 
foxes  and  pheasants  have  become  great  pets.  In  short, 
any  animal,  bird,  reptile  or  fish  that  has  been  made  a 
pet  is  eligible  to  have  its  picture  sent  to  this  competition. 
However,  remember  that  such  pictures  must  make  an 
appeal  to  the  beholder  and  not  represent  merely  a com- 
mercial record.  Particular  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  some  little  trick  or  habit  that  is  out  of  the  ordinary. 

If  unusual  combinations  of  animals  are  unobtainable 
an  unusual  pet  such  as  a racoon,  cub-bear,  fox  or  deer 
offers  excellent  opportunities  to  the  intelligent  camerist. 
The  very  fact  that  these  animals  are  more  often  wild 
than  tame,  is  an  entreaty  that  few  can  resist.  Although 
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the  animals  hold  the  interest  of  themselves,  it  is  just  as 
important  as  ever  to  use  care  with  regard  to  composi- 
tion. Try  to  avoid  a background  of  clapboards, 
shingles,  bricks,  picket-fences  and  other  vertical  and 
horizontal  lines.  A clump  of  bushes,  a flower-bed,  a 
wheat-field  or  orchard  may  be  utilized  to  advantage. 
Small  animals  are  often  photographed  successfully 
indoors,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  camerist  is  put  to  the 
test  to  avoid  annoying  and  detracting  details. 

There  is  one  important  point  to  take  into  considera- 
tion. Some  persons  are  better  adapted  than  others  to 
handle  animals  successfully.  Unless  the  camerist  can 
make  friends  with  the  pet  to  be  photographed,  his 
chances  of  success  are  reduced  to  the  minimum.  No 
animal  will  act  or  appear  natural  if  it  is  frightened  or 
distrustful.  Sometimes,  personality  alone  is  responsible 
for  the  restiveness  of  pets  and,  whenever  this  is  found 
to  be  the  case,  the  camerist  had  better  seek  other  sub- 
jects. I do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  camerist’s 
personality  is  repellent,  but  rather  that  his  mental  or 
physical  characteristics  are  such  as  to  arouse  fear  or 
suspicion.  Some  of  the  most  refined  and  likable  people 
have  an  aversion  to  dogs  or  cats,  and  usually  the  dogs 
and  cats  reciprocate  heartily.  Fortunately,  in  most 
cases  there  is  harmony,  and  the  camerist  can  devote 
his  entire  attention  to  his  willing,  although  somewhat 
unruly,  subject.  This  competition  offers  many  excep- 
tional opportunities  for  initiative  and  originality. 

Without  doubt,  the  reflecting-camera  is  best  suited 
to  the  photography  of  domestic  pets.  The  invaluable 
advantage  of  being  able  to  watch  the  subject  up  to  the 
moment  of  exposure  enables  the  photographer  to  obtain 
the  best  and  most  natural  results.  Of  course,  other 
types  of  cameras  may  be  used  successfully.  I do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  they  cannot  be  so  used;  however, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  reflecting-camera  is  the  best 
adapted  to  the  subjects  under  discussion.  Next  in 
utility  are  those  cameras  that  are  equipped  with  a 
ground-glass  focusing-back.  These  permit  the  camerist 
to  focus  accurately  and  compose  his  background;  but 
with  regard  to  catching  the  psychological  moment — 
that  is  out  of  the  question;  for  by  the  time  the  plate- 
holder  is  inserted,  the  subject’s  position  is  apt  to 
change.  In  using  a camera  of  this  type,  the  most 
satisfactory  method  is  to  focus  and  compose  the  back- 
ground, then  insert  the  filled  plateholder,  remove  the 
slide,  and  with  the  wire-release  or  bulb  in  hand  await 
the  desired  position  of  the  subject.  Roll-film  cameras 
and  other  types  that  have  no  ground-glass  focusing- 
back  must  be  focused  on  a given  point  as  accurately  as 
possible  by  scale,  and  the  subject  must  be  placed  at  this 
point  in  order  to  register  sharply  at  the  moment  of 
exposure.  A direct  viewfinder  is  of  great  assistance 
although,  obviously,  it  cannot  have  any  control  over 
the  focus.  To  sum  up  the  question  of  cameras  suited  to 
domestic-pet  photography,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
reflecting-camera  is  supreme.  However,  other  cameras 
may  be  used  successfully,  provided  the  focus,  exposure 
and  composition  are  carefully  coordinated.  Perhaps, 
the  greatest  asset  of  all  is  technical  and  artistic  inge- 
nuity. By  that  I mean  the  ability  to  meet  the  unex- 
pected problems  that  arise  inevitably  in  this  branch  of 
photography.  There  are  all  kinds  of  little  expedients 
that  may  be  used  to  gain  a point,  and  the  intelligent 
camerist  should  be  alive  to  each  and  every  one  of  them. 
Only  by  quick  thinking  and  alertness  can  success  be 
achieved  in  this  branch  of  photography. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  domestic-pet  photog- 
raphy cannot  be  forced.  That  is,  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  say,  “I  will  take  my  dog  out  under  that  tree 
at  3 p.m.,  make  him  pose  as  I choose  and  produce  a 
prize-winning  picture."  One  of  the  best  methods  is  to 
have  a camera  within  reach  at  all  times,  so  th  at  when  a 


pet  assumes  a certain  pose  or  proves  to  be  unusually 
tractable  the  opportunity  may  be  seized  at  once. 

Let  me  give  a case  in  point.  A few  afternoons  ago  I 
decided  to  photograph  our  dog  and  to  obtain  the  best 
results  I took  her  out  on  a lawn  with  a large  flower-bed 
for  a background.  Coax  as  I would,  her  canine  majesty 
refused  to  sit  up,  look  at  the  camera  or  show  her  usual 
alertness.  I knew  that  scolding  would  do  no  good. 
The  light  was  failing  rapidly  so  that  I had  to  do  some- 
thing quickly  to  arouse  the  dog  to  her  customary  live- 
liness. I hurried  into  the  house,  found  a rubber-ball, 
and  soon  had  her  running  after  it.  In  the  mean  time, 
I held  the  camera  in  my  hand  with  lens,  shutter  and 
focus  set  to  cover  the  ground  for  about  ten  feet  in  any 
direction.  At  length  the  dog  became  so  engrossed  in 
her  play  that  she  forgot  her  fear  or  suspicion  of  the 
black  object  in  my  hand,  and  soon  I was  able  to  obtain 
several  characteristic  and  pleasing  pictures.  Needless 
to  say,  I did  not  hold  the  camera  waist-high,  but  knelt 
with  it  so  that  the  lens  was  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground.  Moreover,  I threw  the  ball  in  such  a manner 
that  the  dog  was  obliged  to  reach  my  feet  by  passing  a 
flower-bed  and  thus  I managed  to  eliminate  an  iron- 
fence  that  would  have  disfigured  the  background.  In 
short,  in  this  little  incident  I followed  the  course  of 
least  resistance  and  by  so  doing  achieved  satisfactory 
results.  Had  I continued  to  force  the  issue  with  the 
dog,  I might  have  obtained  a picture  after  a time — but 
what  a mockery  it  would  have  been  of  our  alert  and 
lively  pet ! 

In  many  homes  a dog  and  a cat  live  together  in  per- 
fect harmony.  I know  of  one  case  where  the  dog  takes 
as  much  care  of  the  cat’s  kitten  as  the  old  cat  herself. 
Moreover,  the  kitten  frolics  as  freely  with  the  dog  as 
with  the  mother-cat.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see 
the  dog,  cat  and  kitten  curled  up  and  sleeping  together 
peacefully.  Every  hour  of  the  day,  this  trio  affords 
picture-material  of  unusual  interest.  Were  it  possible 
to  devote  the  necessary  time,  many  pictures  of  a high 
order  could  be  made  from  such  a combination  of  pets. 

Obviously,  such  an  opportunity  might  be  utilized  by 
a woman  member  of  a household  who  is  at  home  and 
able  to  watch  the  pets  during  the  day.  The  groups  of 
pets  that  make  the  strongest  appeal  are  those  that  are 
formed  naturally  and  without  coercion.  Hence,  the 
only  method  is  to  watch  carefully  for  the  right  oppor- 
tunity. 

It  is  a fact  that  many  amateur  photographers  have 
made  considerable  money  at  odd  times  by  photograph- 
ing their  own  or  their  neighbors’  pets  and  selling  the 
prints  to  magazines,  calendar-manufacturers  and  book- 
publishers.  A case  in  point  is  the  remarkable  success 
achieved  by  the  Cadbys — although  they  are  not 
amateurs — with  their  delightful  little  books  for  children 
which  are  illustrated  with  pictures  of  kittens,  puppies, 
chicks,  birds  and  other  animal-life.  Their  latest  suc- 
cess is  “Puppies  and  Kittens,”  illustrated  with  thirty- 
nine  photographs  by  Will  Cadby,  and  every  picture  is 
worth  careful  study  by  the  camerist.  Copies  may  be 
obtained  from  Photo-Era. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  editors  and  many  on  the 
jury  have  owned  or  own  pets  at  present,  it  should  be 
evident  that  the  camerist  who  enters  this  competition 
will  receive  a critical  yet  sympathetic  consideration  of 
his  picture.  We  appreciate  the  difficulties  that  must 
be  surmounted  and  the  infinite  patience  that  is  often 
required  to  obtain  a result  that  is  apparently  very 
simple.  Hence,  let  there  be  a ready  response,  and  all 
who  enter  the  Domestic-Pets  Competition  of  1919 
will  receive  a cordial  welcome,  because  there  is  a com- 
mon bond  between  us  all  that  only  lovers  of  animal- 
and  bird-life  can  understand. 

A.  H.  B. 
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Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Beginners’  Competition 

367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value,  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  ion  each  contest  is  ” Miscellaneous” ; 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend  or  professional 
expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should  ac- 
company the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  234  x 

to  and  including  3 34  x 5 34  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects  which 
have  appeared  in  other  publications  are 
not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be 
sold,  or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere, 
before  Photo=Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  paper  are  not 
suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.O.P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

6.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he  may  dis- 
pose of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall 
have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless  they 
are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  corrugated 
board — not  the  flexible  kind,  or  ivith  thin  icood-veneer. 
Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  July  31,  1919 

First  Prize:  Harry  Footner. 

Second  Prize:  F.  H.  Rodgers. 

Honorable  Mention:  F.  Heintz;  B.  J.  Lillibridge; 
Jos.  S.  Sylvester,  Jr. 

Include  Photo-Supplies  in  the  Vacation-Kit 

The  close  of  the  vacation-season  has  left  many 
things  of  interest  and  value  to  be  used  for  the  future 
benefit  of  beginners.  In  deciding  on  the  particular 
point  to  be  brought  out  this  month,  I came  to  the 
conclusion  that  many  a bitter  photographic  disap- 
pointment during  the  season  of  1919  was  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  beginner  to  supply  himself  with  films, 
plates  and  other  accessories  and  to  include  these  in  his 
vacation-kit.  Perhaps,  I can  make  my  point  clearer 
by  giving  an  actual  case  that  came  to  my  attention 
within  the  last  few  weeks. 

A lady  who  was  very  much  interested  in  botany  and 
who  was  likewise  an  excellent  amateur  photographer  of 
wild-flowers,  prepared  for  her  annual  vacation.  Among 
the  cottagers  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  where  she  had 
spent  several  seasons,  was  a young  man  who  kept  a 
fairly  good  stock  of  photo-supplies  with  the  laudable 
purpose  to  help  pay  his  way  through  college.  The  lady 
remembered  this  young  man,  when  the  matter  of  films 
and  paper  to  be  included  in  her  list  of  vacation-neces- 
sities came  up  for  decision,  and  she  purchased  but  one 
roll  of  film  and  a dozen  sheets  of  printing-out  paper. 
Incidentally,  this  year  she  had  bought  a new  camera 
with  which  she  hoped  to  improve  her  results.  Owing 
to  the  prevalence,  during  August,  of  a certain  wild- 
flower  that  she  wished  to  study,  she  planned  her  vaca- 
tion solely  with  the  intention  to  photograph  this  par- 
ticular flower  at  its  best.  I believe  that  the  specimen 
in  question  bloomed  and  disappeared  within  a period 
of  ten  days.  The  lake  was  situated  several  miles  from 
the  railroad  and  but  one  delivery  of  mail  each  day. 

On  the  day  preceding  her  departure,  the  lady  chanced 
to  enter  the  photo-supply  store  where  she  usually 
bought  her  supplies.  The  clerk  behind  the  counter 
knew  her  well  and  courteously  expressed  the  hope  that 
she  would  have  a pleasant  trip.  He  also  asked  if, 
by  any  chance,  she  had  forgotten  anything,  and  if  she 
was  very  sure  that  she  could  obtain  all  the  supplies  she 
needed  at  the  lake.  She  replied  that  she  was  quite 
sure  that  she  could.  Once  more  the  clerk  suggested 
politely  that  possibly  such  supplies  might  be  old  or 
affected  by  the  dampness  in  the  woods.  No;  the  lady 
knew  from  previous  experience  that  she  would  have  no 
trouble,  whatever.  The  clerk  could  do  no  more,  and 
he  bade  her  bon  voyage. 

When  the  lady  arrived  at  the  lake  she  was  glad  to 
learn  that  several  beautiful  specimens  of  the  flower  she 
wished  to  photograph  were  already  in  bud  and  that  in 
a day  or  two  each  flower  would  be  in  full  bloom.  The 
second  day  she  filled  her  new  camera  with  her  one  roll 
of  film  and  spent  a delightful  morning  making  pictures 
of  the  lake  and  the  adjacent  hills.  On  her  way  back 
to  the  cottage  for  luncheon,  she  stopped  at  the  young 
man’s  cottage  to  purchase  another  roll  of  film.  To  her 
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consternation  he  informed  her  that  her  camera  required 
a new  size  of  film  for  which  he  had  no  demand,  hence 
he  did  not  carry  it  in  stock!  However,  he  would  order 
some  films  at  once  to  be  sent  special  delivery.  To 
make  the  tale  short,  the  factory  was  temporarily 
behind  on  this  particular  size  of  film  and,  when  ship- 
ment was  made — special  delivery — the  local  post-office 
was  so  short-handed,  that  it  could  not  spare  a man  to 
make  a special  trip  to  the  lake  with  the  package  of  film. 
In  short,  the  beautiful  flowers  budded,  bloomed  and 
faded — all  before  one  film  of  the  correct  size  could  reach 
the  sorely  disappointed  lady.  This  unfortunate  inci- 
dent spoiled  what  would  have  been  a delightful  vaca- 
tion. To  be  sure,  the  lady  made  many  pictures;  but 
she  had  failed  to  obtain  her  greatest  wish. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  I do  not 
advocate  ignoring  the  local  dealer,  wherever  he  may 
be  situated.  He  has  every  right  to  as  much  transient 
trade  as  he  can  get;  and  often  he  depends  upon  it 
for  his  entire  year’s  livelihood.  Undoubtedly,  in  many 
cases  he  renders  a distinct  service  to  amateur  photog- 
raphers, and  his  efforts  should  be  encouraged.  How- 
ever, he  is  not  and  should  not  be  expected  to  carry  a 
large  stock  of  films,  plates  and  papers,  and  for  this  very 
reason  the  beginner  should  take  no  risks.  Certain 
standard  sizes  are  to  be  found  at  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth — the  2.}/i  x 3J4  roll-film  is  a case  in  point — but 
other  sizes,  common  though  they  may  be  in  and  near 
large  cities,  are  virtually  unheard  of  in  small  towns  and 
summer  resorts.  With  all  due  good  will  toward  the 


small-town  dealer,  the  beginner  should  carry  a reason- 
ably large  supply  of  films  and  plates  with  him  to  avoid 
delay  and  disappointment. 

After  all,  it  is  only  fair  to  one’s  own  dealer  to  pur- 
chase vacation  photo-supplies  of  him  instead  of  from 
some  out-of-town  stranger.  In  many  cases,  it  is 
the  dealer  or  his  assistant  who  has  spent  much  time  and 
effort  to  show  the  beginner  how  to  manipulate  his 
camera,  and  for  this  the  dealer  makes  no  charge.  A 
lawyer  would  never  think  of  giving  the  amount  of  advice 
free  of  charge  that  the  average  photo-dealer  gives 
during  a busy  day,  with  never  a thought  of  recompense. 
There  is  a fine  human  trait  known  as  loyalty,  and 
beginners  will  do  well  to  display  it  toward  any  dealer 
who  has  made  an  honest  effort  to  be  of  service.  More- 
over, many  drug-stores  carry  photo-supplies  and  it  is 
often  convenient  to  purchase  a film  in  them;  but  the 
clerks  make  no  pretense  to  know  anything  about  photog- 
raphy and  they  cannot  rival  the  photo-dealer  in  prac- 
tical, helpful  service. 

Although  the  vacation-season  may  be  over  for  many 
of  us,  there  are  other  parts  of  the  world  where  beginners 
are  about  to  seek  rest  and  photographic  pleasures  away 
from  their  homes,  and  I feel  that  my  point  will  apply 
to  them  as  truly  as  to  those  who  live  in  Greater  Boston. 
As  much  thought  should  be  given  to  the  photographic 
outfit  and  supplies  as  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  wear- 
ing-apparel to  be  taken.  The  entire  matter  is  one  of 
convenience,  satisfaction  and  justice. 

A.  H.  B. 
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Wide-Angle  Lenses 

There  still  appears  to  be  a good  deal  of  ignorance 
upon  the  subject  of  wide-angle  lenses,  says  The  British 
Journal,  and  many  photographers  appear  to  be  at  a 
loss  when  it  comes  to  choosing  a lens  or  lenses  for 
exceptional  subjects.  Briefly,  a wide-angle  lens  is  one 
which  covers  a plate  the  longest  side  of  which  is  greater 
than  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  to  be  used.  Thus  a 
six-inch  lens  may  be  considered  as  embracing  a wide 
angle  upon  a 3}4  x 5/  2 plate,  this  being  55°,  allowing 
Yi  -inch  rebate.  Usually,  however,  much  wider  angles 
are  embraced;  many  rapid  anastigmats  give  an  angle 
of  80°,  while  some  of  the  types  of  wide-angle  sym- 
metrical will  give  100°.  When  the  extreme  angle  of  a 
lens  is  given  in  a catalog,  it  should  be  ascertained 
whether  this  is  calculated  for  the  base  of  the  plate  or  the 
diagonal,  as  otherwise  a lens  embracing  a less  angle 
than  is  necessary  may  be  selected.  For  example,  if  we 
wish  to  use  a 61  2 x 8/2  plate  we  may  have  to  choose 
between  two  lenses  of  equal  focal  length — one  stated 
to  have  an  angle  of  90°  and  the  other  78°  only.  Yet,  if 
both  be  used  upon  a rectangular  plate,  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  view  is  included,  the  former  angle  being  only 
obtainable  in  a circular  picture,  which  is  seldom  re- 
quired. We  have  sometimes  found  it  useful  to  use  a 
plate  a size  larger  than  the  lens  is  supposed  to  cover 
and  to  cut  from  the  circular  image  as  much  as  can  be 
utilized.  Thus,  with  a four-inch  rapid  rectilinear  a 
panoramic  view  3x8  inches  can  be  obtained  upon  a 
6}  '2  x 8^  plate;  and  by  blocking  out  the  sky  so  as  to 
cover  the  dark  corners,  a greater  width  could  be  used. 

Panchromatic  Plates  and  Speed 

Some  professional  photographers  appear  to  have  a 
decided  reluctance  to  use  panchromatic  plates.  Per- 
haps, says  The  British  Journal,  one  reason  for  this  is 
the  idea  that  the  exposures  are  unduly  long  for  portrait- 
work.  This  is  really  not  the  case,  and  if  in  exceptional 
circumstances  the  exposure  would  be  unduly  long, 
with  a K2  filter — which  is  perhaps  the  most  generally 
useful — the  screen  may  be  omitted  altogether  and  a 
result  produced  that  will  be  far  in  advance  of  the 
ordinary  non-ortho  plate.  In  fact,  a panchromatic 
plate,  if  used  without  a screen,  is  equal  to  one  of  the 


special  rapid  variety,  and  will  produce  a result  equal  to 
the  orthochromatic  plate  with  a four-  or  five-times 
screen.  In  practical  work  this  is  a great  advantage 
when  only  partial  color-correction  is  required  and  the 
speed  of  the  plate  has  not  to  be  sacrificed.  Panchro- 
matic plates  should  always  be  used,  either  with  or 
without  a screen,  when  working  outdoors  late  in  the 
day,  when  the  light  is  inclined  to  be  yellow  or  red,  and 
it  will  show  a marked  increase  in  sensitiveness  over  the 
non-ortho  grades. 

The  Real  and  the  Imitation 

The  following  comment,  editorially,  in  The  British 
Journal  is  timely  and  not  without  its  point  as  applied  to 
conditions  in  the  United  States.  In  nearly  every  branch 
of  commerce  we  find  imitations  masquerading  under 
names  as  closely  approximating  the  genuine  thing  as  the 
law  will  allow.  We  have  rolled  gold,  which  is  the  thin- 
nest possible  film  of  genuine  metal  which  can  be  made 
by  mechanical  means;  “ walnut-finish”  furniture,  which 
is  white  wood  stained  brown,  and  others  too  numerous 
to  mention.  In  photography  we  find  the  same  idea  not 
carried  so  far;  but  sufficient  to  mislead  those  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  technique  of  photography, 
especially  with  regard  to  printing-processes.  The 
word  “platino”  is  very  loosely  employed;  for  instance, 
we  see  “ platino-panels  ” or  “platino-sketches”  which 
have  no  more  platinum  in  them  than  there  is  in  a piece 
of  newspaper.  In  the  same  way  we  have  “carbon” 
papers  of  various  kinds,  which  are  as  far  removed  from 
genuine  carbon-prints  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  Gilt- 
frames  are  innocent  of  gold,  the  color  being  obtained 
by  lacquering  white  metal ; but  this  is  not  known  to  the 
public,  which  would  often  prefer  “English  gold”  if  the 
difference  were  clearly  pointed  out.  With  prints  the 
same  result  would  be  obtained  in  many  cases,  that  is  to 
say,  people  would  be  glad  to  have  real  platinum  and 
carbons  for  the  sake  of  assured  permanency.  There 
are  many  other  instances  which  could  be  given,  but 
we  will  content  ourselves  with  mentioning  one  only — 
the  practice  of  calling  colored  photographs  oil-paintings 
or  water-colors.  This  is  not,  perhaps,  so  extensively 
practiced  as  it  was  some  years  ago;  but  it  is  to  be  dis- 
couraged, and  the  use  of  the  term  “finished  in  oil  or 
water-color”  should  in  every  case  be  used. 
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Exposing  with  a Match 

In  making  lantern-slides  by  contact  I always  do  my 
printing  by  means  of  a match,  says  E.  H.  W.  Page  in 
The  Amateur  Photographer.  It  may  seem  dreadfully 
unscientific,  but  “one  match-power”  conveys  a quite 
definite  meaning  to  me,  and  for  printing  on  rapid 
lantern-plates,  it  forms  my  standard  light,  the  distance 
being  varied  to  suit  different  negatives.  The  match 
is  struck  in  front  of  the  printing-frame,  allowed  to 
burn  at  the  distance  required,  and  blown  out  just  before 
there  is  a risk  of  it  burning  the  fingers.  The  same  rough- 
and-ready  method  can  be  employed  quite  successfully 
in  exposing  bromide  papers. 

A Coin  on  a Black  Background 

If  a coin  is  placed  on  as  dark  and  non-reflecting  a 
background  as  possible,  we  may  photograph  both  sides 
of  it  on  one  plate,  according  to  The  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher. The  background  must  be  large  enough  to 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  plate,  and  the  coin  so  placed 
that  its  image  falls  entirely  on  one  side  of  the  central 
line.  After  making  the  exposure  the  coin  is  turned 
over,  everything  else  being  left  quite  undisturbed,  and 
is  arranged  on  the  background  so  that  it  is  now  the 
other  side  of  the  center.  A second  exposure  can  then 
be  given,  and  the  negative,  on  development,  will  show, 
apparently,  two  specimens  of  the  coin  side  by  side,  one 
showing  the  obverse  and  the  other  the  reverse.  The 
background  being  very  black,  two  exposures  to  it  do 
not  make  any  appreciable  difference.  Black  velvet,  or 
card  painted  with  a dead  black  varnish,  makes  a suit- 
able background.  The  method  is  obviously  applicable 
to  other  objects  besides  coins,  which  it  is  desirable  to 
show  in  more  than  one  aspect,  and  three  or  even  four 
exposures  may  be  given  with  success  [provided  that  all 
the  exposures  are  of  the  same  duration. — Editor]. 

Photographing  Luminous  Clock-Dials 

Considerable  interest  has  been  shown  in  the 
photographing  of  luminous  watch-  or  clock-dials. 
Many  timepieces  equipped  with  luminous  dials  are 
now  in  use  and  for  this  reason  a report  of  an  experiment 
conducted  by  the  Eastman  Research  Laboratory  may 
be  of  interest  to  photographers. 

To  quote  from  the  Abstract  Bulletin,  “Luminous 
clock-dials  were  photographed  by  placing  the  dial  in 
the  front  frame  of  an  ordinary  copying-camera.  A 
circular  opening  fitting  the  dial  closely  was  cut  in  the 
center  of  a piece  of  heavy  pasteboard,  the  dial  fastened 
in  and  the  board  placed  in  the  kit  regularly  used  to  hold 
the  negative  when  making  lantern-slides.  A 7-inch 
lens  was  used  in  the  central  compartment  of  the 
camera  and  the  exposure  was  made  on  a Seed  30  plate. 
As  the  light  from  the  dial  is  too  weak  to  make  the 
image  readily  visible  on  the  focusing-screen,  a glass- 
plate  with  lines  on  which  to  focus  was  first  placed  in 
the  kit,  the  image  focused,  the  glass-plate  removed  and 
the  board  holding  the  dial  inserted. 

“In  mounting  the  dial  in  the  board,  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  face  of  the  dial  shall  come  in  the  same 
plane  as  the  plate  for  focusing.  After  inserting  the  dial 
a black  cloth  was  placed  over  the  front  of  the  camera  to 


exclude  all  light  from  without.  The  holder  that  con- 
tains the  plate  was  placed  in  position,  the  slide  drawn 
and  a black  cloth  placed  over  the  back  of  the  camera. 
These  precautions  are  advisable  as  the  exposure  required 
with  a fast  plate  and  open  lens  was  seventy-two  hours. 
The  plate  was  developed  in  strong  contrast  developer 
and  prints  made  direct,  no  intensification  or  retouching 
being  necessary. 

When  Light-Tones  Predominate 

A valuable  hint  with  regard  to  exposure  is  given 
in  a recent  issue  of  Kodalcery.  When  making  pictures 
in  bright  sunshine  of  extremely  distant  landscapes, 
boats  that  are  two  hundred  feet  or  further  away  on 
broad  expanses  of  water  or  on  sandy  beaches,  with 
no  trees  or  shrubbery  or  other  dark-colored  objects  in 
the  foreground,  give  only  half  the  exposure  that  is 
needed  for  ordinary  landscapes  in  which  there  are 
prominent  foreground-objects.  A 1/25  second  ex- 
posure with  stop  U.  S.  32  (F/22)  is  ample.  With 
fixed-focus,  single-lens  cameras  make  a snapshot  with 
the  next  smaller  stop  than  the  one  for  ordinary  work. 

Scum-Marks  on  Prints 

Scum-marks  on  bromide-  and  gaslight-prints  are  not 
usually  visible,  or  at  least  they  are  not  very  perceptible, 
while  the  prints  are  wet,  says  The  Amateur  Photographer 
in  an  editorial,  but  on  drying  they  are  very  unsightly. 
They  stretch  irregularly  over  the  prints  and  often 
appear  in  the  form  of  finger-marks,  although  the 
photographer  may  be  quite  sure  that  his  fingers  never 
touched  the  surface  of  the  prints  before  they  were  well 
beneath  the  liquid  in  the  fixing-bath.  Sometimes, 
they  appear  as  a powdery  deposit,  suggesting  that  the 
washing  was  carried  out  very  perfunctorily,  although 
the  photographer  is  quite  sure  that  this  was  done 
thoroughly.  A remedy  will  be  found  in  a bath  of  weak 
acid.  This  should  not  be  applied  until  the  washing  is 
complete,  when  the  prints  can  be  placed  for  a minute 
or  two  in  a mixture  of  half  an  ounce  of  hydrochloric 
acid  to  a pint  of  water.  They  should  then  be  washed 
further  in  a few  changes  of  water  before  being  dried. 
There  is  no  need  to  apply  the  acid-bath  until  the  prints 
are  dry  and  show  the  marks;  it  acts  quite  as  effectively 
on  the  dry  print  as  on  the  wet  one. 

To  Reproduce  Blue-Prints 

According  to  the  Abstract  Bulletin  issued  by  the 
Eastman  Research  Laboratory,  a number  of  methods 
were  tried  to  reproduce  blue-prints  on  developing-out 
paper.  Such  a print  can  be  reproduced  either  by 
printing  through  an  appropriate  filter  such  as  the  G 
filter  on  to  a hard-working  paper  or  by  toning  the  print 
to  change  its  color  and  then  printing  direct  on  to  a 
contrasty  paper.  The  most  satisfactory  results  were 
obtained  by  printing  with  the  G filter  on  to  Insurance 
Bromide  paper;  for  which,  if  the  longer  exposure  does 
not  matter,  Azo  Hard  X may  be  substituted.  The 
print  may  be  toned  either  with  tannin  or  by  conversion 
of  the  image  into  iron  sulphide  which  on  treatment 
with  silver  nitrate  then  gives  silver  sulphide. 
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YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism.  ( not  over  150  words) 
before  the  twentieth  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
us  a six-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below. 

The  picture  of  the  brook  with  the  fallen  tree  shows 
me  several  things  that  are  objectionable.  One  is  that 
the  fallen  tree  is  unhappily  placed  and  obviously  mars 
the  view  more  than  anything  else.  It  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  negative  by  skilful  etching  and  re- 
touching, which,  however,  calls  for  a degree  of  skill 
such  as  few  amateurs  possess.  Another  objection  is  the 
scattered  interest.  The  eye  wanders  about  vainly 
trying  to  find  a resting-place.  A much  better  picture 
than  the  present  one  can  be  cut  from  the  extreme  left, 
a little  to  the  right  of  the  big  tree,  then  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  bottom.  With  the  fallen  tree  removed 
and  the  smaller  one  of  the  two  near  the  path,  lightened 
up  a bit,  and  the  path  itself  obscured,  the  entire  scene 
could  be  made  attractive.  The  general  tone  is  good 
and  the  reflections  and  the  general  definition  soft  and 
pleasing.  The  scene  presented  by  the  camerist  is  a good 


example  of  a truism  in  pictorial  photography,  viz., 
what  may  be  pleasing  to  the  eye,  as  an  effect,  may  not 
always  yield  a well-composed  and  permanently  satisfy- 
ing composition.  H.  N.  Nichols. 

The  two  trees  inclined  away  from  each  other,  to- 
gether with  their  reflection  in  the  water,  form  a sort  of 
cart-wheel  that  leads  the  eye  out  of,  rather  than  into, 
the  picture.  Perhaps,  a viewpoint  farther  away  and  to 
the  left  would  help — if  a place  could  be  found  where 
the  slanting  line  of  the  larger  tree  did  not  reach  out  of 
the  picture,  and  the  smaller  slanting  tree  partly  hidden 
behind  the  upright  tree.  This,  too,  would  keep  the 
stream  from  “coming  at  you”  quite  so  straight,  and 
remove  the  center  of  interest  farther  from  the  center  of 
the  picture. 

A larger  opening  with  a correspondingly  shorter 
exposure  would  keep  the  background  from  being  so 
white,  and  keep  the  wind  from  blurring  little  patches 
of  leaves — giving,  instead,  softer  details  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  the  picture.  The  reflections  are  very 
nicely  portrayed.  Gilman  Lane. 
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THE  PICTURE  CRITICIZED  THIS  MONTH 


The  picture  submitted  for  criticism  lacks  unity,  the 
space  being  divided  several  times,  each  without  a con- 
nection with  the  other.  The  first  division  is  the  per- 
pendicular line  formed  by  the  largest  tree  and  the  river- 
bank.  The  other  is  the  diagonal  of  the  tree  and  the 
river-bank.  There  is  no  beauty  in  the  latter  line  and  it 
bars  any  attempt  to  enter  into  the  picture.  To  the 
left,  the  means  provided  for  ingress  is,  unfortunately, 
overbalanced  by  the  remaining  material.  Should  the 
scene  be  close  at  hand,  I would  suggest  that  it  be 
rephotographed,  so  as  to  exclude  the  diagonal  tree  or 
arrange  it  so  that  it  will  not  cut  across  the  plate. 
Also,  should  the  path  be  included,  it  be  subdued  so  as 
not  to  compete  in  interest  with  the  river  which  should 
serve  as  a medium  for  connecting  the  principal  point 
of  interest  with  the  remainder  of  the  material. 

C.  H.  Metzner. 


I have  no  doubt  that  the  scene  portrayed  by  Mr. 
Smith  was  beautiful  to  look  at,  and  I also  do  not 
doubt  that  it  was  the  leaning  tree  that  decided  him  to 
make  the  exposure.  A little  thought  on  his  part  would 
have  shown  him  that  a tree  in  such  a position  would 
make  an  unstable  line  that  would  ruin  almost  any 
composition.  Without  the  tree,  this  would  be  pleas- 
ing; the  exposure  and  development  have  given  good 
values  and  the  atmosphere  is  good.  After  the  tree,  the 
main  fault  in  composition  is  the  three  exits  to  picture; 
viz.,  along  path  at  left,  creek  in  middle,  and  opening 
into  distance  at  right.  There  is  hardly  enough  shadow 
in  evidence  to  carry  out  the  title.  I might  suggest  that 
a strip  on  left  margin,  l3g  in.  wide,  with  1 in-  re- 
moved from  top  and  a little  from  bottom  is  well  worth 
enlarging'  John  Dove. 


This  is  a charming  bit  of  landscape-work  containing 
in  my  humble  opinion  at  least  three  pictures,  and  by 
trimming  away  2%"  from  right-hand  side  and  34" 
from  the  bottom  we  have  picture  number  one.  Picture 
number  two  can  be  seen  in  the  pretty  bit  on  left-hand 
side  in  the  path  through  the  trees  contained  in  a space 


of  134”  which  can  be  made  into  a nice  enlargement. 
Picture  number  three  will  be  found  in  the  portion  of 
print  consisting  of  large  tree  on  left-hand  side  of  print 
and  by  trimming  1"  from  right-hand  side.  The  whole 
of  the  print  is  entirely  spoiled  by  the  tree  falling  out  of 
the  picture  and  by  the  small  tree  trying  its  best  to  hold 
up  large  tree  on  the  left-hand  side.  The  print  is  no 
doubt  better  than  the  reproduction.  There  is  material 
here  for  a better  landscape,  but  not  in  its  present  form. 

Garnet  E.  Jacques. 


Although  the  relative  tones  are  good  the  scene 
seems  unnaturally  bright,  according  to  my  recollections 
of  shady  nooks  and  brooks.  This  and  the  hazy  dis- 
tance make  me  suspect  underexposure.  A darker  key 
would  automatically  soften  the  highlights  in  the  water 
too.  The  greatest  fault  however,  is  generosity.  This 
is  really  three  pictures.  Left  edge  to  l3*"  Might  Be 
Any  Path;  J4"  to  1 15/16"  would,  according  to  maxim, 
be  Little  Trees  Cast  Big  Shadows;  and  1 15/16"  to 
right  end  The  Fallen  Sentry.  To  retain  it  all  as  one 
picture,  trim  1 7/16"  from  right  and  9/ 16"  from  bottom. 
Then  remove  the  two  trunks  leaning  to  the  right.  This 
last — without  any  trimming — would  remove  the 
wheel-spoke  effect  caused  by  trees  and  reflections. 

Herbert  B.  Bernstein. 


The  fallen  tree  diagonally  across  the  picture-plane 
introduces  a discordant  note  in  harmony  of  line.  The 
picture  has  two  exits,  which  is  bad  in  pictorial  com- 
position— one  is  the  winding  path  at  the  left,  and  the 
other  is  the  “water-route”  exit  in  the  center  of  the 
picture.  The  barbed-wire  fence  and  the  bank  to  the 
right  of  the  picture  exert  a third  “pull”  on  the  eye. 
“Sunlight  and  Shadow,”  the  picture  is  called;  but 
judging  from  the  print,  too  little  shadow  exists  to  claim 
mention  in  the  title.  To  get  the  best  out  of  the  pic- 
ture— on  the  picture,  l3g  inches  from  the  left-hand 
edge,  draw  a vertical  line.  Save  the  picture-portion 
to  the  left  of  the  line,  and  you  have  the  most  artistic 
portion  of  the  print. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  eyes  of  persons  of  many  shades  of  opinion  will 
rest,  at  least  for  a moment,  on  the  front-cover  illustra- 
tion and  the  frontispiece  of  this  issue.  The  emotion 
most  likely  to  be  evoked  will  be  patriotic  pride  in  our 
noble  and  glorious  institutions — institutions  for  which 
the  American  patriots  under  the  leadership  of  the  cour- 
ageous, loyal  and  incorruptible  George  Washington 
fought  and  died,  and  which  institutions,  including  our 
personal  independence  and  liberties,  are  in  danger  of 
being  sacrificed.  For  the  sake,  also,  of  the  many 
precious  lives  that  have  been  sacrificed  on  land  and 
sea  during  the  present  war,  we,  of  the  true  red-blooded 
American  type,  should  do  our  utmost  to  save  for  our- 
selves and  our  descendants  the  heritage  of  Washington 
and  Franklin.  As  Congressman  Martin  B.  Madden  has 
so  eloquently  declared,  “We  went  abroad  to  save 
American  institutions,  to  save  for  every  American  his 
right  to  live  an  American  life  in  an  American  way.” 

In  contemplating  the  superb  views  of  Independence 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  let  us  all  be  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  lofty  Americanism  of  Philip  B.  Wallace,  as  he  per- 
formed the  self-appointed  task  of  picturing  this  truly 
American  shrine.  The  technically  perfect  records  of 
the  historic  edifice  that  grace  the  pages  of  our  current 
issue,  merit  unstinted  admiration  of  all  lovers  of  pure 
photography.  Information  regarding  the  making  of 
each  picture  is  contained  in  the  descriptive  article  by 
Mr.  Wallace,  a professional  expert  and  photo-finisher 
of  high  reputation.  The  late  fall  is  a good  time  in 
which  to  visit  Philadelphia,  as  the  summer-months  are 
rather  quiet. 

To  students  who  are  eager  to  acquire  a practical 
knowledge  of  pictorial  composition,  a thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  numerous  examples  of  Mr.  William  S. 
Davis’  work,  which  appear  in  Photo-Era  with  pleas- 
ing frequency,  will  be  found  educative  and  gratifying 
in  a high  degree.  The  three  studies  in  the  current 
issue  are  noteworthy  in  this  respect.  Data:  “By  the 
Waterside" — Made  by  the  side  of  a drain-ditch  in  the 
fields;  early  October;  4 p.m.;  bright  sunshine  on  the 
grasses;  Ilex  Anastigmat  of  6-inch  focus;  stop,  F/6.3; 
1/5  second;  no  filter  was  used  because  the  longer  ex- 
posure needed  would  have  increased  the  danger  of  the 
grasses  moving;  334  x 4/4  Roebuck  Double-Coated 
Ortho-plate;  weak  pyro. 

“Drifting  Ice” — February;  bright  sunshine;  about 
1.40  a.m.;  Ingento  A ray-filter;  34  second;  Ilex  Anas- 
tigmat; stop,  F/16;  Roebuck  D.  C.  Ortho-plate;  pyro 
of  medium  strength. 

"Light  and  Shade” — Study  of  a Cactus  Dahlia  of 
mixed  pink  and  yellow  tints,  in  a yellow  vase.  Ar- 
ranged in  studio  against  a background  of  brown  paper, 
the  light  coming  from  north  and  east  windows,  the  sub- 
ject being  very  near  the  latter;  5.25  p.m.  ; early  autumn ; 
old  10-inch  Ross  lens;  stop,  F/16;  3 minutes’ exposure; 
Ingento  A ray-filter;  4x5  Cramer  Inst.  Iso  backed; 
dilute  developer  in  tray. 

The  charmingly  composed  view  near  Sasso — prob- 
ably the  Sasso  near  Aquila  in  Central  Italy — is  one  of 
a prodigious  number  of  views  made  by  G.  R.  Ballanee, 
the  English  professional  photographer,  who  spent  over 
fifteen  years  picturing  the  principal  beauty-spots  of 
Switzerland,  Tyrol,  Italy  and  the  French  Riviera.  To 
beginners  in  picture-making,  particularly,  this  delight- 


ful scene  will  prove  worthy  of  study.  The  effect  of 
sunlight  and  shadow,  here  exemplified,  is  a refutation 
of  the  mistaken  idea  that  strong  contrasts  suggest  in- 
tense sunlight.  The  scale  of  gradations  here  is  very 
short,  and  in  the  original  print  there  is  not  a spot  that 
is  white  paper.  Light  in  a picture  is  produced  by  the 
addition  of  shade,  and  although  the  highest  lights  may 
be  considerably  tinted  or  low  in  tone,  they  are  made  to 
seem  brilliant  by  dark  opposition.  Although  the  large 
tree  in  the  center  acts  as  a balance  for  its  fellow  at  the 
extreme  left,  it  is  lighter  in  tone  and,  therefore,  prop- 
erly subordinate.  This  is  a principle  in  pictorial  com- 
position that  is  well  to  be  remembered.  Data:  May, 
4 p.m.;  bright  light;  Goerz  lens,  series  III;  834-inch 
focus;  F/8;  two  seconds;  Ilford  Slow  Iso  plate;  pyro 
soda;  5 x 7 C.  C.  platinotype  print. 

Letters  received  here  from  Western  correspondents 
bear  the  cancelation-stamp,  “Take  Your  Vacation  in 
the  National  Forests.”  This  is  good  advice  and  should 
stimulate  amateur  and  professional  photographers  to 
view  the  scenic  spectacles  in  regions  that  are  developed 
and  protected  by  the  U.  S.  Government.  As  a possible 
inducement,  Photo-Era  is  publishing  occasional  pic- 
tures of  the  people’s  national  garden-spots.  In  this 
issue,  on  page  189,  appears  a remarkably  inspiring  sight, 
typical  of  the  Mt.  Rainier  National  Park  section.  Un- 
fortunately, no  data  are  obtainable;  but  reference  to  Mr. 
Cohen’s  article  on  mountain-photography,  in  August 
Photo-Era,  will  yield  a hint  as  to  working-methods 
with  regard  to  photography  in  high  altitudes,  such  as 
is  shown  in  the  wonderful  picture  by  Curtis  and  Miller. 

Photo-Era  has  published  in  the  past  a number  of 
good  articles  on  pinhole-photography,  but  none  so  ex- 
plicit and  illuminating  as  the  one  by  Edward  L.  Harri- 
son in  this  issue.  The  technical  excellence  and  variety 
of  effects  that  are  possible  with  the  no-lens  camera  is 
truly  astonishing.  Indeed,  so  well  executed  are  the 
results  which  Mr.  Harrison  has  achieved  by  this  mani- 
festly primitive  method,  that  he  has  exhibited  some  of 
his  prints  and  obtained  prizes,  the  judges  deeming  them 
as  good  as,  if  not  superior  to,  photographs  produced 
with  high-class  lens-cameras.  I am  sure  that,  having 
perused  carefully  Mr.  Harrison's  admirable  essay, 
readers  will  not  rest  content  until  they  have  tried  pin- 
hole-photography. Data: 

“Residence  Sketch";  page  193;  May,  noon;  hazy; 
3A  Graflex;  5-inch  sterling  silver-pinhole;  stop,  1/75- 
inch  = F/375;  35  seconds;  Eastman  N.  C.  film;  tank- 
powder  in  tray;  Azo  medium. 

“City-Giants”;  page  194;  June,  4 p.m.;  sunlight;  3A' 
Graflex;  4-inch  sterling  silver-pinhole;  stop,  1 /75- 
inch  = F/ 300 ; 30  seconds;  N.  C.  film;  Eastman  powders 
in  tray;  Azo  Glossy.  Note  extensive  angle  and  rec- 
tilinear lines. 

“From  My  Office-Window”;  page  194;  June,  3 p.m.; 
sunlight;  3A  roll-film  camera;  4-inch  sterling  silver- 
pinhole;  stop,  l/75-inch=  F/300;  25  seconds;  same 
film,  developer  and  paper.  Note  definition  and  depth 
of  field. 

“Moonrise  on  the  Mississippi";  page  197;  June, 
half  hour  before  sunset;  foggy;  3 A roll-film  camera; 
4-inch  sterling  silver-pinhole;  stop,  l/50-inch=F/200; 
180  seconds;  same  film,  developer  and  paper. 

"The  Veiled  Moon";  page  197;  June,  one  hour 
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before  sunset;  foggy;  wooden  box;  334  x 534  plate; 
60-inch  sterling  silver-pinhole;  stop,  1/25-inch;  twenty- 
five  minutes;  same  film,  developer  and  paper.  This  is 
a 15  x telephoto- version  of  “Moonrise  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi” made  half  an  hour  previously. 

“Up-River”;  page  198;  June,  9 a.m.;  hazy;  3A  roll- 
film  camera;  334-inch  sterling  silver-pinhole;  stop, 
1 /75-inch  = F/260;  20  seconds;  same  film,  developer 
and  paper.  Note  wide  angle  obtained. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

The  print  accorded  the  first  prize  in  the  present  com- 
petition was  a little  difficult  to  reproduce,  largely  on 
account  of  the  low  tone,  characteristic  of  the  late  after- 
noon when  the  sun  is  low  in  the  horizon.  The  scene 
is  typical  of  Scotland,  the  former  home  of  the  artist, 
Mr.  Murray,  who  is  artistic  to  his  finger-tips.  The 
composition  is  masterly  and  worthy  of  an  artist  of  the 
brush — indeed,  of  a MacWhirter,  whom  I recall  as  an 
eminent  Scottish  painter  of  pastoral  scenes.  Data: 
August  in  Scotland;  4x5  Premo  camera;  B.  & L. 
Special;  634-inch  focus;  used  at  F/8;  1/25  second; 
low  sun;  Amidol  developer;  part  of  negative  enlarged 
on  Brome  Black,  buff  matte;  redeveloped;  published 
for  the  first  time. 

“Making  Hay  While  the  Sun  Shines"  has  been  pic- 
tured in  a highly  artistic  manner  by  H.  B.  Rudolph,  an 
artist  with  whose  admirable  work  Photo-Era  readers 
are  familiar.  Page  202.  A clouded  sky  harmonizes 
admirably  with  the  principal  subject,  of  which  the  emi- 
nently practical  method  of  enticing  the  hay  to  be 
loaded  augments  the  educational  value  of  the  picture. 
Data:  July,  3p.m.;  bright  light;  5 x 7 Century  Camera; 
Euryplan  Anastigmat;  7-inch  focus;  stop,  F/6.3;  1/25 
second;  Eastman's  Com.  Ortho  Film;  Elon-Hydro  in 
tray;  enlarged  part  of  negative  on  P.  M.  C.  No.  2; 
clouds  printed  from  separate  negative. 

Manifestly  rural,  with  a gracefully  entering  and  de- 
parting road,  is  Mr.  Stancliff's  imaginative  interpreta- 
tion of  the  theme.  Page  203.  Human  or  animal  life 
is  not  needed  in  this  already  satisfying  composition, 
which  is  simple,  dignified,  restful.  Data:  July,  1918; 
bright,  diffused  light;  4x5  (No.  4)  Screen-Focus  Kodak; 
R.  R.  lens;  7-inch  focus;  stop,  U.  S.  8;  Eastman  N.  C. 
Film;  1/5  second;  Standard  A Bromide  print. 

The  illustration  of  the  subject,  “Domestic  Pets,” 
page  204,  was  published  last  year  as  a prize-winner. 
Mr.  Potter’s  picture  has  the  appearance  of  spontaneity, 
and  the  little  models  simply  obey  one  of  their  natural 
instincts;  that  is  all.  Data:  July,  between  12  and  1 
p.m.;  bright  sun  outside;  334  x 4} 4 Korona;  634-inch 
Turner-Reich  Anastigmat;  stop,  F/6.8;  1/10  second; 
Polychrome  plate;  pyro-acetone;  P.  M.  C.  Bromide 
print;  hydro-edinol ; picture  made  indoors  near  west 
window,  with  reflector  on  shadow  side. 


Beginners’  Competition 

“Beatrice,”  page  207,  the  picture  that  won  the  first 
prize,  reveals  promising  talent,  and  Mr.  Footner  ap- 
pears to  have  grasped  the  significance  of  a picture  in  its 
true  sense.  The  effort  belongs  to  the  category  of 
genre-pictures,  for  it  expresses  a human  interest — that 
of  quiet  curiosity,  perhaps.  As  a portrait,  it  would 
seem  to  lack  expression,  also  a more  suitable  pose  so 
that  the  eyes  could  be  seen.  The  attitude  of  the  model, 
the  lighting,  the  suggested  out-of-doors,  as  well  as  the 
general  technical  treatment — all  merit  high  praise. 
Data:  No.  6 Eastman  Zeiss  Portrait-Lens;  at  F/6; 
5 x 7 Seed  plate  30;  1 second;  pyro  tray-development ; 
Artura  Iris  print;  Eastman  M.  Q. 


In  “The  Military  Hospital,”  page  208,  Mr.  Rodgers 
evinces  an  appreciation  of  artistic  line  and  proportion. 
The  stream,  not  yet  freed  of  its  icy  covering,  forms  a 
pleasing  feature  in  this  typical  winter-scene  in  far-off 
Winnipeg.  Data:  March;  dull  and  cloudy;  3 p.m. 
Eastman  Premo;  Speed  Film-Pack;  Kodak  Zeiss  Tessar 
Ic.;  F/4.5;  8-time  color-screen;  32  seconds;  tank-dev.; 
contact-print  on  Carbon  Velox. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

The  picture  offered  this  month  to  our  contributing 
critics  for  consideration  is,  “When  the  Heart  is  Young” 
by  Ethel  Dismukes.  The  following  data  will  be  of 
interest : 

April,  5 p.m.;  cloudless;  5x7  view-camera;  914-inch 
Bausch  & Lomb  lens;  stop,  F/16;  1/5  second;  Stanley 
plate;  tank  Azo  F.  Hard. 

Lens,  Lense  and  Lenses 

In  a recent  issue  of  The  Amateur  Photographer  our 
good  friend  The  Walrus  makes  a few  pointed  com- 
ments on  the  use  and  spelling  of  the  word  “lens.”  He 
says,  We  may  grin  at  the  expressions  “a  leather  lady's 
handbag,”  or  a “London-made  gentleman’s  suit,”  but 
we  know  perfectly  well  what  is  meant,  and  anyone  who 
is  skilful  enough  to  use  our  language  in  such  a way  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  about  the  actual  meaning  is  not  a 
person  to  be  sniggered  at.  There  is  one  thing,  though, 
for  which  I refuse  to  make  any  allowance,  and  that  is 
the  silly  wrong-headedness  of  some  photographic 
advertisers  in  not  understanding  that  the  noun  “lens” 
is  in  the  singular  number,  and  that  the  plural  is  made 
by  adding  “es,”  so  that  we  get  lenses.  They  persist  in 
using  lense  for  the  singular,  or  else  talk  about  a pair  of 
lense,  or  yawp  that  they  have  several  lens  for  sale  and 
that  one  lense  is  a specially  good  one. 

A Portrait-Lens  of  New  Design 

In  speaking  of  the  direction  in  which  progress  in 
photographic  lens-construction  may  be  anticipated  in 
the  very  near  future,  an  English  cotemporary  mentions 
the  design  of  the  telephoto-lens  of  fixed  separation. 
Such  lenses  possess  a great  advantage  over  long-focus 
lenses  of  the  ordinary  type,  in  requiring  so  much  less 
camera-extension;  whereas  in  all  the  details  of  their 
use  the  two  are  identical.  The  reduction  of  camera- 
extension  not  merely  allows  the  use  of  a camera  which 
cannot  be  opened  out  far  enough  for  a lens  of  the  same 
focus  but  not  of  the  telephoto-type,  but  it  is  valuable, 
even  if  the  camera  can  be  extended.  Long  extension 
inevitably  brings  with  it  a loss  of  rigidity,  and  often 
involves  a loss  of  stability  also.  Many  a photographer 
has  found  that,  after  he  has  been  at  a good  deal  of 
trouble  to  arrange  and  focus  the  picture  as  he  requires 
it,  in  taking  his  hands  off  the  camera  it  has  shifted, 
possibly  it  has  fallen,  because  he  has  racked  out  a heavy 
lens  too  far.  If  he  has  allowed  for  this,  the  weight  of 
the  plateholder  may  have  caused  a similar  result. 
The  best-made  camera,  if  of  a very  portable  form,  is 
sure  to  be  much  less  rigid  when  opened  out  to  the  full 
extent  of  a double  or  triple  extension;  and  the  lens 
at  the  front,  we  must  remember,  is  at  the  small  end  of 
the  lever.  A very  slight  movement  there  may  be  a 
big  movement  at  the  focusing-sereen  or  plate.  Hence 
we  believe  that  the  long-focus  narrow  angle  lenses  of 
the  future  will  probably  almost  all  be  more  or  less  of 
telephoto-type,  which  involves  a separation  between 
lens  and  focal  plane  of  not  more  than  about  half  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens. 
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WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

The  Ordeal  of  Being  Photographed 

Marshal  Foch  submitting  himself  to  photographers 
in  London  said  to  a reporter  who  stood  by,  consenting 
as  Saul  at  the  stoning  of  Stephen:  “For  me  the  terrors 
of  peace  are  worse  than  those  of  war.  I hate  all  this 
posing.”  To  him  exposure  to  the  camera  is  more  dread- 
ful than  standing  before  tank  or  machine  gun. 

The  Marshal’s  dread  of  photographic  publicity  is 
shared  by  some  humbler  persons  in  these  days  when 
women,  old  and  young,  apparently  court  newspaper 
notoriety  and,  on  a broad  and  usually  disfiguring  grin, 
show  their  teeth  as  if  they  were  in  a dentist’s  chair; 
when  men  in  all  walks  of  life  strike  anxiously  what  they 
fondly  think  is  an  impressive  or  ingratiating  attitude. 
To  some  the  photographic  ordeal,  undergone  for  family 
reasons,  is  still  terrible. 

We  well  remember  the  early  photographers  in  our 
little  village,  when  in  the  years  of  the  Civil  War  the 
photograph  was  taking  the  place  of  the  daguerreotype 
and  the  silhouette.  The  “studio”  smelt  rankly  of 
chemicals.  It  was  exposed  to  the  sun  and  piping-hot. 
Little  Willy’s  head  was  screwed  into  iron  clamps  that 
reminded  him  in  later  days  of  that  lethal  machine,  the 
garote.  The  executioner  covered  his  camera  and  his 
own  head  with  a sort  of  rug  or  blanket,  having  taken 
out  portentously  his  watch.  A doting  parent  stood  by, 
praying  that  the  man  would  do  darling  Willy  full 
justice.  There  were  several  attempts,  while  Willy  grew 
fretful  and  rebellious.  The  machine  in  which  his  head 
was  inserted  tortured  him;  so  did  the  fussily  elaborate 
collar  with  the  tassels  which  his  mother  had  forced  on 
him  that  he  might  be  beautiful.  Some  days  afterwards 
the  proofs  were  brought  home.  There  was  a family- 
council.  Not  one  of  the  negatives  was  successful. 
Willy’s  hair  had  been  mussed;  he  looked  frightened,  or 
cross, — “that  is  not  his  natural  expression,”  and  soon, 
and  so  on.  There  was  another  visit  to  the  torture- 
chamber. 

Some  men  have  never  recovered  from  this  early 
shock.  Though  the  operation  of  photography  is  now 
almost  painless,  they  shun  even  the  amiable  amateur 
who  wishes  to  “snap  you”  on  a veranda  or  a rock,  in  a 
boat  or  at  the  desk,  in  flannels  or  in  pajamas.  If  they 
attend  a performance  of  “Tosca,”  the  sight  of  the  hero 
tottering  from  Scarpia’s  little  private  chamber  with 
blood  stains  on  his  brow  reminds  them  of  that  early 
visit  with  the  hideous  results. — Philip  Hale. 

Boston  Herald. 

Marshal  Foch  is  likely  to  incur  the  disfavor  of  the 
photographic  craft  by  his  reluctance  to  pose  before  the 
camera.  He  should  rather  try  to  follow  the  example  of 
our  illustrious  President,  who,  when  in  Paris,  favored 
posterity  by  having  with  him,  ready  for  instant  and 
constant  service,  the  leading  portrait-photographer  of 
the  Capital — George  W.  Harris.  Thus,  the  Department 
at  Washington  is  provided  with  a vast  collection  of 
pictures  of  President  Wilson,  portraying  him  in  his 
various  activities  and  functions — at  the  Peace-Council, 
at  military  reviews,  delivering  addresses,  chatting  with 
eminent  persons,  walking  with  Mrs.  Wilson,  at  the 
theater,  at  banquets,  playing  golf,  marching  in  pro- 
cessions, at  his  desk,  entering  his  carriage,  entering  a 


palace,  and  so  on.  What  a wonderful  and  illuminating 
book  could  be  made  (and  is  likely  to  be  made)  of  these 
numerous  special  photographs  that  must  run  well  into 
the  thousands! 

Spurious  Bird’s-Eye  Views 

How  many  times  have  you  photographers,  when 
attracted  by  a conspicuous  advertisement  of  some 
manufacturer,  noticed  an  impressive  group  of  buildings 
arranged  to  convey  the  idea  of  a gigantic  manufac- 
turing-plant! But  when  you  discovered  that  the 
striking  picture  was  not  a reproduction  of  a photo- 
graph, but  of  a drawing  by  an  architectural  draughts- 
man, you  began  to  question  the  integrity  of  the  illus- 
tration. I remember  that,  many  years  ago,  when  I 
was  passing  through  a manufacturing-town  in  the 
Middle  West,  I noticed  from  the  train  the  huge  sign 
of  the  manufacturer  of  a certain  well-known  commodity 
that  surmounted  the  roof  of  a large  building.  I took 
pains  to  make  a careful  survey  of  this  manufactory — 
the  train  was  moving  slowly — for  I remembered  to 
have  seen  a newspaper  advertisement  of  a set  of  build- 
ings covering  about  five  times  the  area  of  this  one 
building — the  actual  factory.  To  be  certain  on  this 
point,  I inquired  later  and  learned  that  the  company’s 
entire  plant  consisted  of  but  one  building  and  that  was 
the  one  I saw  from  the  train.  After  that,  I have  been 
very  skeptical  about  the  truthfulness  of  the  bird’s- 
eye  view  of  a factory  composed  of  many  buildings  so 
placed  as  to  form  an  imposing  architectural  display, 
and  to  create  a deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  a 
gullible  public. 

Not  long  ago,  I noticed  in  a daily  paper  a full-page 
advertisement  in  the  center  of  which  was  a well- 
executed  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  seemingly  extensive 
plant  of  a well-known  manufacturing  firm.  Like 
nearly  all  illustrations  of  this  character,  the  picture  was 
drawn  by  hand  and  the  numerous  buildings,  towers 
and  annexes  were  combined  into  an  imposing,  sym- 
metrical ensemble.  Piqued  by  curiosity,  I wrote  to 
the  publicity-manager  of  the  company.  He  very 
courteously  informed  me  that  the  illustration  repre- 
sented his  firm’s  various  factories  assembled  in  one 
group.  In  another  case,  a factory  was  represented  by 
a row  of  blocks  apparently  one  mile  in  length,  when  in 
reality  the  factory  consisted  of  but  one  small  block! 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  imaginative 
faculty  when  exercised  in  an  illegitimate  way.  The 
only  question  that  is  likely  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  the 
inquisitive  photographer  might  be,  what  if  original 
and  unaltered  photographs  were  used  in  place  of  these 
imaginary  and  exaggerated  bird’s-eye  views?  The 
answer  is — they  are  not  wanted.  Like  the  under- 
exposed and  unretouched  portrait-photograph,  they 
do  not  flatter  the  original.  Even  though  it  is  possible 
to  produce  accurate  bird’s-eye  views  of  an  extensive 
manufacturing-plant  from  airplanes,  captive  balloons 
or  temporarily  elevated  positions,  such  a photograph 
would  be  rejected  as  a tell-tale  by  the  publicity- 
manager.  But  where  the  arrangement  of  the  factory- 
buildings  requires  no  touch  of  the  imagination  to  con- 
vey an  accurate  impression,  a halftone  from  an  original 
and  well-executed  photograph  might  be  preferable. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  THRIFT 


Whoever  sends  us  a letter  that  we  consider  of  practical 
photo-saving  value,  will  receive  from,  us  a three-month 
subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

Practical  Saving-Methods 

Editor  of  Thrift-Column:  An  evening-paper,  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  practiced  the  following  method 
to  advertise  itself.  Several  unoccupied  building-lots 
situated  in  the  Back  Bay  Fens,  were  swarming  with 
a motley  collection  of  human  beings — men,  women, 
boys  and  girls,  mostly  of  the  poorer  class,  eagerly 
searching  among  the  rubbish-heaps,  not  many  months 
ago.  They  were  eagerly  looking  under  stones  and  in 
barrels,  examining  old  shoes,  discarded  articles  of 
clothing,  kitchen-utensils,  tin-cans  and  among  patches 
of  grass.  Deeply  interested  in  this  bewildering,  chaotic 
activity,  I asked  one  of  the  boys  what  he  was  looking 
for,  and,  without  looking  up,  he  excitedly  snapped,  “ A 
dollar  bill!”  In  a little  while,  a youngster  gave  a yell 
and  held  up  a crisp  one-dollar  bill,  which  he  had  ex- 
tracted from  the  interior  of  a piece  of  battered  stove- 
pipe— the  result  of  an  advertisement  in  an  evening- 
paper,  the  day  before,  to  the  effect  that  somewhere  in 
those  building-lots,  were  secreted  five  one-dollar  bills 
and  that  they  would  belong  to  the  lucky  finders.  They 
had  all  been  discovered  before  12  m.  the  next  day. 
However,  as  I chanced  to  pass  by  again  during  the 
afternoon,  I noticed  a group  of  girls  eagerly  examining 
empty  envelopes  of  which  there  were  many  scattered 
about  among  the  rubbish. 

It  seems  that  the  objects  examined  were  empty 
envelopes;  but  instead  of  the  anticipated  greenbacks, 
one  lad  had  found  a cheque  for  $65  that  the  recipient  of 
the  letter  had  neglected  to  remove.  Of  course,  the 
finder  could  not  use  it;  but  when  he  returned  it  to  the 
payee  (a  well-known  Boston  business-house)  he 
obtained  a suitable  reward.  Other  cheques,  varying  in 
amounts  from  $2  to  $35,  were  found  by  others,  in  a 
similar  way;  but  as  they  were  over  a year  old,  payment 
on  them  doubtless  had  been  stopped,  and  the  finders 
were  but  meagerly  repaid  for  their  efforts.  Other 
searchers,  however,  were  more  fortunate,  for  they  found 
uncanceled  postage-stamps  that  the  senders  had  care- 
lessly placed  between  the  envelopes  and  the  letter  or 
order,  and  the  recipient  or  his  clerk  had  thrown  the 
envelope  away  without  thinking  to  examine  it.  In  this 
way,  many  searchers  were  rewarded  by  finding  postage- 
stamps  of  varying  denominations  (ten-cent  stamps 
being  quite  common),  and  amounting  to  several  dollars. 

Now  I know  that  this  information  is  not  exactly 
photographic;  but  the  incident  described  might  serve 
as  a warning  to  readers  of  this  department  who  are 
employed  and  whose  duty  is  to  open  the  letters.  Per- 
haps, a reader  may  be  an  employer,  and  he  will  appre- 
ciate the  suggestion  to  see  that  every  envelope,  before 
being  thrown  into  the  waste-basket,  be  held  up  before  a 
strong  light,  or  inspected  carefully,  to  be  sure  that  it  is 
absolutely  empty.  If  this  practice  should  prove  of 
advantage  to  readers  of  this  department,  then  this 
communication  will  have  served  a practical  purpose, 
viz.,  to  prevent  unnecessary  waste. 

Alice  M.  Goodspeed. 


Editor  of  Thrift  Department:  Perhaps,  among 
the  readers  of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  there  are  some 
who  possess  an  enlarging-camera  which  was,  at  one 
time,  manufactured  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
and  known  as  an  Enlarging-Camera  No.  1.  Although 
equipped  with  a bellows  and  adjustable  for  focusing, 
this  camera  is  practically  a fixed-focus  camera,  and  the 
lens  furnished  with  it  does  not  permit  one  to  make 
enlargements  greater  than  twice  the  original  dimen- 
sions of  the  negative.  Vest-pocket  negatives  thus 
enlarge  to  postcard  size  and  2)4 x 3)4  negatives  to 
5x7.  In  many  cases  these  enlargements  are  too  small, 
and  they  limit  the  usefulness  of  the  camera. 

I have  discovered  a method  to  obtain  a lens  for  use  of 
this  type  of  camera,  which  enables  one  to  use  vest-pocket 
negatives  and  enlarge  from  them  to  size  6)4  x 8)4 — 
which  is  the  limit  of  the  camera — with  admirable  re- 
sults. An  old  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  removed  from  a 
3)4  x 4)4  Folding  Hawkeye  Camera,  was  attached  to  a 
home-made  lens-board  and  fitted  into  the  camera. 
Over  the  barrel  of  the  rectilinear  lens  I slipped  one  of 
those  supplementary  copying-lenses,  such  as  one  can 
buy  at  any  photo-supply  house  for  50c.,  and  the  thing 
was  done. 

A vest-pocket  camera  is  now  as  useful  as  a large 
view-camera,  and  in  making  negatives  of  architectural 
subjects,  I no  longer  try  a “close-up”  when  using  a 
kodak.  Photograph  it  small  and  enlarge  it  to  the  de- 
sired size;  one  need  not  worry  then,  about  the  lines  being 
parallel. 

O.  Bickerdike. 

A Helpful  Hint 

Just  a line  about  a “stunt”  we  believe  to  be  new  and 
which  may  be  of  value  to  your  readers.  Use  ground- 
glass  substitute  with  a spotting-brush  to  cover  a wide 
scratch  on  the  film-side.  When  this  is  allowed  to  dry, 
a pencil  or  ink  may  be  used  on  it  nicely. 

Lucy  and  Ray  Mathewson. 


Insufficient  Washing 

There  are  times  when  a camerist  may  be  obliged  to 
neglect  the  washing  of  an  important  negative  and 
subsequently  he  may  wish  to  rewash  it  in  order  to  en- 
sure its  permanency.  The  question  arises  as  to  whether 
the  washing  may  be  resumed  after  the  negative  is 
dried.  Sometimes,  insufficient  washing  accompanies 
insufficient  fixing  and  for  this  reason  it  is  always  best 
to  place  the  plate  or  film  in  a fresh  hypo-solution  of 
ordinary  strength.  This  fixing  should  continue  for  at 
least  half  an  hour  so  as  to  give  the  gelatine  ample  time 
to  be  softened  and  permeated  by  the  solution;  then 
wash  thoroughly. 


Destructive  Criticism 

Miss  Beatrice  Ample,  of  extremely  wide  mouth, 
shows  her  latest,  lifelike  photograph  to  a visitor,  her 
social  rival : “What  do  you  think  of  my  latest  portrait?" 

Visitor  (frankly),  “From  left  to  right — Miss  Beatrice 
Ample.” 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


F.  W.  H. — There  are  some  F/4.5  lenses  which 
are  convertible ; however,  this  does  not  mean  that 
they  retain  this  speed;  take  the  Goerz  Dogmar  Lens 
as  an  example;  this  lens  works  at  a maximum  aperture 
of  F/4.5.  When  one  of  the  combinations  is  removed, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  stop  down  to  about  F/32  to 
obtain  definition  equal  to  the  definition  obtained  with 
the  complete  lens.  From  this,  you  may  see  that  the 
speed  of  a lens  is  greatly  reduced,  and  that  it  is  not 
suitable  for  speed-photography,  when  the  single  com- 
binations are  used.  However,  for  landscape-photog- 
raphy, the  lens  does  admirable  work. 

R.  W.  Y. — The  expressions  “quarter  plate” 
and  “half  plate”  refer  to  the  size  of  plates, 
paper  and  mounts.  These  terms  are  virtually  obso- 
lete in  the  United  States,  but  they  are  still  used  exten- 
sively in  England  and  the  English  Colonies.  They  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  a whole  plate  is  6|  x 8/ 
inches;  half  this  plate  is  considered  to  be  4-3,  x 63,  or  4 J-  x 63, 
in  the  United  States,  but  in  England  the  half  plate  is 
understood  to  be  4f  x 6^  inches;  a quarter  of  the  whole 
plate  is  3j  x 4/  inches  and  is  a standard  size  throughout 
the  world.  It  is  well  for  the  reader  of  English  photo- 
graphic literature  to  keep  “quarter  plate”  and  “half 
plate”  clearly  in  mind  to  avoid  confusion  when  corre- 
sponding with  English  firms.  The  whole  plate  used  to 
be  still  further  divided  into  sixth  and  even  ninth  plate, 
but  these  terms  have  been  suspended  by  the  more  ac- 
curate modern  method  of  designating  the  size  by 
actual  dimensions. 

P.  T.  H. — The  brilliancy  of  blue-prints  may 
be  improved  by  the  following  method,  though 
the  shadows  have  always  a tendency  to  block  up. 
Expose  a trifle  longer  than  usual,  and  before  putting  in 
water,  immerse  and  leave  for  about  five  minutes  in  a 
bath  of  strong  ammonia  one  part  to  one  hundred  parts 
of  water.  Wash  thoroughly — then  develop  the  weak 
gray  print  in  a solution  of  citric  acid  five  parts  to  one 
hundred  parts  water.  The  prints  change  from  gray  to 
green,  then  to  blue.  Wash  well. 

C.  P. — Brush  development  of  gaslight  prints 
is  not  difficult.  The  print  to  be  developed  is  first 
thoroughly  wet  in  water,  then  placed  on  a sheet  of  glass 
supported  at  an  angle  in  a developing-tray  and  the 
surface  water  blotted  off.  The  usual  developer  is  di- 
luted with  about  one-fourth  its  bulk  of  glycerine  and 
applied  with  a rather  wide  rubber-set  brush.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  produce  very  pretty  sketchy  effects  by  this 
method.  A smaller  brush  dipped  in  stronger  developer 
may  be  used  to  bring  out  detail,  or  dipped  in  glycerine 
to  hold  back  certain  parts. 

V.  B.  E. — It  is  possible  to  stain  negatives  for 
the  improvement  of  printing  quality.  If  a plate 
is  flat  and  lacking  in  detail  it  may  be  strengthened  by 
immersion  in  a solution  of  gray-blue  aniline.  The  color 
is  absorbed  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  silver  re- 
duced, and  the  printing  detail  is  greatly  improved. 

J.  H.  R. — Sodium  sulphantimoniate  is  the 
chemical  designation  of  Schlippe’s  salt.  It  is 
composed  of  rather  large  reddish-yellow  tetrahedral 
crystals  that  are  soluble  in  water.  It  is  used  as  a rede- 
veloping-agent  for  sulphide-toning  and  for  intensifying 
negatives  after  mercurial  bleaching.  It  is  regularly 
listed  in  Merck's  chemical  catalog. 


C.  H.  WT. — Long  bellows  are  required  to  copy 
objects  natural  size  or  nearly  so.  Often  very 
satisfactory  copies  are  made  by  using  so-called  portrait- 
attachments  and  copying-lenses  in  connection  with  the 
lens  supplied  with  the  camera.  Technically,  the  best 
results  are  obtained  by  using  a plate-camera  equipped 
with  a double-  or  triple-extension  bellows  and  ground- 
glass  for  focusing. 

P.  C.  O. — On  a fishing-trip,  films  are  prefer- 
able to  the  use  of  plates,  unless  accurate  scientific 
photography  is  to  be  attempted.  The  almost  exclusive 
use  of  films  throughout  the  war-zone  is  proof  enough 
that  satisfactory  results  are  obtained.  In  your  case, 
weight  is  an  important  item;  and  likewise  the  danger  of 
breakage  must  be  considered.  A small  vest-pocket  roll- 
film  camera  equipped  with  an  anastigmat  lens  should 
meet  your  requirements  efficiently.  The  best  negatives 
may  be  enlarged  to  5 x 7 or  even  8 x 10. 

J.  G. — To  photograph  mahogany  furniture  so 
that  the  grain  will  show,  employ  a panchromatic  plate 
and  an  orange-red  filter,  such  as  the  Wratten  & Wain- 
wright  Tricolor  A.  This  will  record  the  greatest  pos- 
sible contrast  between  the  lighter  and  darker  portions 
of  the  wood,  and  so  make  the  most  of  the  beauty  of  the 
grain.  For  very  dark  old  mahogany  or  rosewood  it 
may  be  necessary  to  employ  a deep-red  filter,  such  as 
the  Wratten  & Wainwright  F.  This  should  be  avoided 
if  possible,  however,  because  the  manner  in  which  it 
overcorrects  all  lighter  tones  tends  to  give  a general 
impression  of  untruth. 

H.  W.  J. — The  Fraunhofer  Lines,  in  spectrum 
analysis,  are  the  transverse  dark  lines  observed  when 
viewing  the  solar  spectrum  in  a spectroscope. 

D.  A.  P. — To  develop  a panchromatic  plate, 
which  is  sensitive  to  all  colors,  that  light  must  be  used 
by  which  one  can  see  the  most  with  the  least  possible 
illumination,  which  is  a green  safelight.  Such  a safe- 
light  usually  consists  of  a sheet  of  glass  coated  with  a 
bright  yellow  gelatine  film,  and  another  sheet  coated 
with  a bright  green  film,  bound  face  to  face,  with  a thick 
sheet  of  green  paper  between.  Obviously  these  colors 
must  be  accurately  adjusted  in  the  spectroscope  and  by 
trial  with  the  plates.  Every  manufacturer  of  panchro- 
matic plates  either  sells  a suitable  safelight  or  recom- 
mends one,  and  the  camerist  will  do  well  to  adopt  it. 
In  general,  it  is  advisable  to  follow  the  advice  of  the 
manufacturer.  Obviously,  he  wishes  every  user  of  his 
product  to  obtain  the  best  possible  results. 

W.  C.  R — The  role  of  potassium  metabisul- 
phite in  the  developer  is  purely  that  of  a preserv- 
ative. As  such  it  is  conceded  to  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  usual  oxalic  acid  in  a pyro-formula.  For 
30-minute  development  at  a temperature  of  65  degrees 


the  following  is  excellent: 

A.  Water 16  ounces 

Potassium  metabisulphite 70  grains 

Pyro 1 ounce 

B.  Water 16  ounces 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous 3 ounces 

C.  Water 16  ounces 

Sodium  carbonate,  anhydrous 1 ounce 

For  use,  take  -|  ounce  of  each  stock  solution  and 
make  up  to  48  ounces  with  water. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


The  Twenty-first  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Photographers’  Association  of  New  England 

The  Twenty-first  Annual  Convention  of  the  Pho- 
tographers’ Association  of  New  England  took  place, 
according  to  announcement,  September  8,  9,  10  and 
11,  in  the  Auditorium,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Unsettled  conditions,  with  which  every  one  is 
familiar,  were  the  contributing  cause  of  the  relatively 
small  attendance,  although  the  total  number,  including 
the  dealers  with  their  assistants,  was  about  350 — a 
fairly  good  showing,  in  the  circumstances.  The 
Executive  Board  had  announced  a program  along 
thoroughly  practical  lines  and  it  kept  its  word.  For 
reasons  of  economy,  there  were  no  elaborate  dealers’ 
exhibits;  but  instead,  popular  experts  and  demon- 
strators were  on  hand  to  impart  valuable  suggestions 
in  the  use  of  materials  and  also  in  the  management 
of  the  business.  One  studio-proprietor  informed  the 
writer  that  a certain  demonstrator,  who  has  visited 
nearly  every  important  studio  in  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut, had  explained  to  him  fully  how  he  could  save 
several  hundred  dollars  a year  in  paper  alone,  and  he 
considered  the  four-day  visit  to  Springfield  a “capital 
investment.”  Another  photographer  asked  me  to 
publish  a eulogy  of  a dryplate  expert  who  convinced 
him  how  he  could  double  his  receipts  by  making  certain 
changes  in  his  studio-force.  Still  another  was  elo-. 
quently  grateful  for  advice  regarding  the  storage  of 
negatives  and  filling  duplicate  orders,  when  it  was 
made  plain  to  him  and  many  others  who  were  privi- 
leged to  listen  to  an  expert’s  talk  during  the  dealers' 
session,  that  after  two  or  three  years  negatives  had 
better  be  disposed  of,  as  then  they  ceased  to  be  an 
asset.  It  was  more  than  ever  apparent  that  the  demon- 
strator who  makes  his  periodical  visits  to  the  profes- 
sional studio  has  become  a walking  photographic 
dictionary  and,  with  his  storehouse  of  the  latest 
practical  knowledge,  is  as  welcome  as  the  family- 
physician  in  the  case  of  illness. 

Owing  to  the  generosity  of  several  master-photog- 
raphers, the  portrait-exhibit  was  impressively  fine 
and  instructive.  These  collections  of  Frank  Scott 
Clark,  Dudley  Hoyt  and  Pirie  MacDonald  were 
analyzed  and  commended  from  the  platform  by  Ryland 
W.  Phillips,  himself  an  able  critic  and  portrait-photog- 
rapher of  national  reputation. 

The  Association  was  again  fortunate  to  hold  its 
convention  in  so  spacious,  well-lighted  and  magnificent 
a building  as  the  Auditorium.  Its  famous  organ  was 
played  by  Springfield’s  foremost  musician,  Mr. 
Arthur  H.  Turner,  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  for 
the  benefit  of  members  of  the  convention  and  their 
friends.  Through  the  generosity  of  the  Springfield 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a handsome  official  badge 
was  provided  for  each  member.  It  consisted  of  a gilt 
bar  from  which,  suspended  by  means  of  a red,  white 
and  blue  ribbon,  was  a large  gilt  medal,  bearing  in  relief 
a reproduction  of  the  Municipal  Group. 

President  Manahan  conducted  the  meetings  with 
dignity  and  force,  and  a c<  mstant  eagerness  for  the 
success  of  the  convention,  that  made  a deep  impression 
and  gained  him  the  approval  and  support  of  every  one. 

The  Convention  proper  was  opened  Tuesday  morn- 


ing by  President  Manahan.  The  first  practical  talk 
was  delivered  by  Orrin  Champlain,  of  Boston,  illus- 
trating without  a model  his  method  of  posing  his 
sitters,  mostly  young  college  girls.  He  emphasized 
good,  clean,  everyday  work;  speed  in  making  sittings, 
speed  in  getting  out  work  and  speed  in  pleasing  cus- 
tomers. The  applause  bestowed  upon  his  one-hour 
talk  showed  that  he  had  succeeded  in  satisfying  his 
audience. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Hollinger,  the  veteran  portrait-photog- 
rapher of  New  York  City,  spoke  briefly  on  his  per- 
sonal experiences  and  showed  that,  despite  his  ad- 
vanced age,  he  was  just  as  active,  interested  and  en- 
thusiastic as  when  first  he  entered  the  profession — - 


many  years  ago. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Harriman,  of  the  A.  M.  Collins  Mfg.  Co., 
then  addressed  the  convention,  delivering  a eulogy  on 
the  late  Joseph  A.  Dawes  of  the  Wollensak  Optical 
Co.  With  deep  feeling  the  speaker  referred  to  the 
exemplary  traits  of  character,  personal  enthusiasm 
and  beneficent  influence  of  his  late  friend,  whose  ideals 
were  high  above  sordid  business  and  mechanical 
activity — -“not  what  we  gain,  but  what  we  give.” 
With  high  principles  constantly  in  mind,  and  put  into 
practice,  Mr.  Dawes  was  able  to  repay,  with  profitable 
results,  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  his  firm,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  win  the  lasting  friendship  and 
respect  of  the  entire  photographic  trade.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  this  beautiful  tribute,  Mr.  Harriman  received 


long  and  hearty  applause. 

From  2 to  3 p.m.,  William  C.  Noetzel,  of  Newton 
Center,  Mass.,  demonstrated  his  use  of  delicate  fabrics, 
embroidered  chiffon,  tulle,  Liberty  scarfs.  Georgette 
crepe,  etc.,  in  draping  the  shoulders  and  bust.  He 
produced  a series  of  strikingly  beautiful  portrait- 
effects  against  the  light  (a  750-watt  nitrogen-lamp  with 
reflector  at  the  side),  his  model  being  Mrs.  Russ,  of 
Springfield,  a young  and  attractive  brunette.  About 
a dozen  8 x 10  exposures  on  Eastman  Portrait  Film 
were  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Nelson,  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  assisted  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Codings. 
The  results  were  displayed  in  the  hall  on  the  following 
day  and  elicited  considerable  interest. 

At  3 p.m.  J.  C.  Abel,  secretary  of  the  P.  A.  of  A., 
explained  “how  to  figure  the  tax-return  to  Uncle 
Sam,”  also  how  to  deal  with  the  financial  side  of  the 
photographic  business.  He  had  a carefully-prepared 
list  of  figures  to  support  his  statements. 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon — as,  indeed,  every  available 
moment  during  the  convention — was  spent  with  the 
dealers,  who  took  pains  to  interest  and  entertain  the 
members,  as  well  as  to  book  orders. 

In  the  evening,  a large  audience  listened  to  an 
eloquent  address  by  Major-General  Clarence  E. 
Edwards,  his  subject  being  the  experiences  of  the 
28th  Division  in  the  World-War.  He  also  made  a 
strong  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  American  Legion. 
General  Edwards  then  introduced  Captain  Edwin  H. 
Cooper,  who  was  head  of  the  United  States  SignaL 
Corps  Photographic  Unit,  and  distinguished  by  his 
daring,  and  utter  contempt  for  his  personal  safety, 
in  making  photographs  at  the  firing-line.  He  was  cited 
three  times  for  valor  and  received  the  French  Croix 
de  Guerre,  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  and  the 


Distinguished  Service  Medal.  He  was  injured  several 
times,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  he  was  not  literally 
blown  to  atoms,  for  he  gave  the  enemy  several  hun- 
dred chances.  After  introducing  Sergeant  E.  R. 
Trabold — who  has  a portrait-studio  at  North  Adams, 
Mass. — his  assistant  at  the  battle-front.  Captain 
Cooper  gave  a recital  of  his  many  interesting  war- 
adventures  illustrated  with  screen-pictures. 

Many  motion-pictures  and  still  pictures  were  shown 
of  battle-scenes,  exploding  shells,  infantry-charges 
and  many  thrilling  close-ups  that  indicated  the  ex- 
tremely perilous  position  of  the  camera-man  (Captain 
Cooper).  He  also  showed  pictures  of  the  decoration 
of  the  colors  of  the  104th  Infantry  by  the  French 
government,  of  the  entrance  into  Chateau-Thierry 
and  of  the  distinguished  American  ace,  Eddie  Ricken- 
backer,  in  his  airplane.  Captain  Cooper  is  the  only 
passenger  that  Captain  Rickenbacker  ever  carried 
during  his  career  as  an  aviator.  Among  his  numerous 
daring  exploits  was  his  visit  to  Germany,  disguised 
as  a civilian,  where  he  made  many  valuable  still  photo- 
graphs, including  General  Hindenburg’s  deserted 
headquarters,  which  were  also  projected  on  the  screen. 
In  the  Captain’s  official  government-service  memo- 
randum is  a clause  stating  that  “Captain  Cooper 
was  with  the  foremost  ranks  on  every  front  and  in 
every  advance,  all  his  duty  being  voluntary  and  with- 
out assignment.” 

Wednesday,  10.30  a.m.,  began  with  a demonstration 
under  the  light,  and  with  a professional  model,  by 
L.  J.  Buckley,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  This  well- 
known  artist  made  a hit  with  the  audience  by  settling 
the  portraitist’s  bugbear — white  shirtwaists.  He  ad- 
vocated the  sitter’s  retirement  into  the  dressing-room 
and  the  removal  of  the  objectionable  garment.  This 
operation  was  illustrated  by  his  model — a young 
woman  of  shapely  proportions — and  Mr.  Buckley 
proceeded  to  replace  the  missing  raiment  with  crepe 
de  chine  of  various  hues,  also  with  diaphanous  fabrics, 
producing  simple,  artistic  and  harmonious  effects  that 
elicited  expressions  of  approval  from  an  appreciative 
audience.  Mr.  Buckley  also  disapproved  the  broad, 
white  collar  which  the  dear  ladies  are  so  fond  of  wear- 
ing over  a dark  dress.  This  he  removes — of  course 
with  the  sitter’s  approval — and  replaces  with  suitable 
fabrics,  artistically  arranged,  producing  invariably 
pleasing  and  harmonious  effects.  Mr.  Buckley  also 
explained  how  the  character  of  the  background  in- 
fluenced the  expression  of  the  sitter.  He  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  change  the  highlight  in  a worked-in  back- 
ground in  such  a way  that  even  in  one  and  the  same 
negative  he  can  obtain  a different  expression.  The 
idea  seemed  to  be  an  entirely  new  one  to  many  of  his 
listeners.  It  is  certainly  well  worth  investigation  and 
study.  Mr.  Buckley’s  discourse  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  features  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Ryland  W.  Phillips,  past-president  of  the 
P.  A.  of  A.,  followed  at  11.45. 

The  morning-session  was  concluded  with  a valuable 
talk  by  past-president  J.  Chester  Bushong,  of  Worces- 
ter, in  which  he  explained  an  original  system  of 
recording  orders.  This  was  followed  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  different  prizes  and  the  presentation  of 
an  exquisite  pearl  scarf-pin  to  President  Manahan  by 
Mr.  Paul  True  (of  the  Ansco  Co.)  on  behalf  of  the 
Association.  The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  outdoor- 
sports  and  amusements  at  Riverside  Park. 

Thursday,  at  10.45  a.m.,  Spencer  B.  Hord,  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  gave  an  informal  talk  on 
his  interesting  topic,  “Who  is  Your  Competitor?” 
Frederick  Elton,  of  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational 
Education,  had  been  announced  to  speak  on  the 


possibilities  open  to  ex-service  men  and  the  ways 
they  can  be  helped  by  the  department;  but  in  his 
stead,  Ryland  W.  Phillips  addressed  the  convention 
in  his  usual  happy  vein.  S.  S.  Loeb,  of  the  Presto 
Mfg.  Co.,  then  spoke  volubly  on  his  theme,  “Dark- 
room Short-Cuts.”  After  the  usual  routine,  which 
included  reports  of  committees,  election  of  officers  and 
place  of  meeting,  the  convention  adjourned  to  1920. 

W.  A.  F. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers 

The  manufacturers  and  dealers  who  had  space  at 
the  convention,  together  with  their  assistants,  were 
as  follows: 

The  Ansco  Company — W.  B.  Mussen,  general 
salesmanager,  Frank  N.  Leache,  Paul  E.  True,  Frank 
Hearn. 

W.  J.  R.  Burns,  colored  backgrounds — W.  J.  R. 
Burns  (“Bobby  Burns”). 

California  Card  Mfg.  Company — Wm.  A.  Leonard. 

Central  Dry-Plate  Co. — C.  D.  Farrar. 

Chilcotte  & Sargent — W.  A.  Hatch. 

A.  M.  Collins  Mfg.  Co.— H.  H.  Collins,  Jr.,  J.  K. 
Harriman,  Joseph  Kinn. 

Cramer  Dry-Plate  Co. — J.  C.  Brown. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company — C.  F.  Ames,  Arthur  H. 
Paul,  Spencer  B.  Hord,  Harry  M.  Fell,  Joe  Di  Nunzio, 
Fred  Becker,  A.  B.  Cornish,  Walter  Pierce,  A.  C.  Fisher, 
Chas.  H.  Leake,  Chas.  Nelson,  H.  T.  Rydell,  J.  C. 
Whitney,  W.  F.  Spurling,  R.  J.  Nesmith,  Harry  Wills, 
Fred  Commander,  H.  F.  Arnold,  H.  A.  Codings. 

Fowler  & Slater — P.  R.  Slater,  L.  A.  Miller. 

Gross  Photo-Supply  Co. — H.  M.  Weissfield. 

Haloid  Company — F.  W.  Godfrey. 

Hammer  Dry-Plate  Co. — Clint  Shafer. 

Ralph  Harris  & Co. — Herbert  F.  White. 

Kimball  & Mathews — E.  O.  Wagner. 

Medick-Barrows  Co. — F.  C.  Medick,  R.  H.  Barrows. 

Morris  & Bendien — S.  Moseson. 

George  Murphy,  Inc. — J.  G.  Lavender,  G.  W. 
Harse. 

Photo-Appliances  Corporation — James  E.  Reedy. 

Presto  Mfg.  Co.— S.  S.  Loeb. 

Sprague-Hathaway  Studios — Philip  P.  Smith,  Fred 
B.  Elwell. 

Robey-French  Company — Thomas  Roberts,  Jr., 
general  manager,  W.  M.  Snell,  F.  Q.  Avery,  George  A. 
McLaughlin,  Wm.  G.  Homeyer,  Carl  J.  Marion. 

Special  Materials  Co. — H.  E.  Kuhn. 

Taprell  Loomis  & Co.— W.  L.  Harris,  M.  E.  Sholl. 

Wollensak  Optical  Co. — M.  C.  Williamson,  S.  L. 
Gates. 

The  Photographic  Press 

The  Photographic  Press  of  America  was  repre- 
sented by  J.  C.  Abel,  of  Abel’s  Weekly  and  the  Amateur 
Photographer  s Weekly;  Frank  V.  Chambers,  of  the 
Bulletin  of  Photography,  and  The  Camera;  John  A. 
Tennant,  of  The  Photo-Miniature,  and  Wilfred  A. 
French  of  Photo-Era,  The  American  Journal  of  Photog- 
raphy, assisted  by  Mrs.  M.  Russ,  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Abel  Trophy  Cup 

The  handsome  silver  cup,  offered  by  Abel’s  Photo- 
Weekly,  for  the  best  two  portraits,  not  less  than  5x7 
inches,  made  entirely  by  an  employee  of  a portrait- 
studio  in  New  England,  was  awarded  to  E.  Brewster, 
of  the  Schervee  Studio,  Worcester,  Mass.  Special 
Commendation  was  accorded  to  Henry  E.  Gates,  of 
the  Powers  Studio,  Claremont,  N.  H. 
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The  Grand  Prize 

With  its  usual  breadth  of  spirit,  the  New  England 
Association  offered  its  solid  gold  medal  grand  prize — 
a handsome,  solid  gold  medal — to  all  professional 
photographers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the 
only  conditions  being  three  portraits  of  not  less  than 
eight  inches  in  height,  and  membership  in  the  P.  A. 
of  N.  E.  The  medal,  this  year  bearing  in  relief  the 
effigy  of  President  W.  H.  Manahan,  Jr.,  was  awarded 
to  the  A.  K.  Peterson  Studio,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 


Competitors  for  the  Grand  Prize 


Fred  W.  Carter,  Covina,  Cal 3 

J.  T.  Collyer,  Springfield 3 

J.  Chester  Bushong,  Worcester 3 

John  Sabine,  Providence 3 

Frank  Batelli,  New  Haven 3 

A.  Allyn  Bishop,  Newport,  Vt 3 

WT.  C.  Noetzel,  Newton  Center 20 

W.  H.  Manahan,  Jr.,  Hillsboro,  N.  H 1 

Trabold  Studio,  North  Adams  3 

C.  H.  Batchelder,  Lynn 3 

G.  H.  Nazarain,  Woonsocket 3 

Jared  Gardner,  Rockland,  Mass 3 

L.  L.  Higgason,  Asheville,  N.  C.  . 5 

D.  J.  Bordeaux,  Springfield,  Mass 3 

L.  J.  Buckley,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 8 

The  Rand  Studio,  Brockton 3 

Donnelly  Studio,  New  Haven 3 

Geo.  E.  Tingley,  Mystic,  Conn 3 

Peterson  Studio,  Hartford 3 

Fafchamps,  Hartford 3 

J.  B.  Hostetler,  Davenport,  Iowa 3 

Eric  Stahlberg,  Northampton 3 

Competitors  for  Abel’s  Trophy-Cup 

H.  A.  Farrar,  Athol,  Mass 2 

G.  W.  Perry,  Concord,  N.  II 2 

Henry  E.  Gates  (Powers  Studio) 1 

Thelma  Gerrish,  East  Lynn 2 

E.  Brewster,  Worcester 2 

Pattie  Brooks,  Bridgeport  3 

Complimentary  Exhibits 

Frank  Scott  Clark,  Detroit  . 30 

Dupras  & Colas,  Montreal  3 

Dudley  Hoyt,  New  York 29 

Kimball  Studio,  Concord,  N.  H 3 

J.  Chester  Bushong,  Worcester 4 

Garden  Studio,  Springfield 4 

The  Clapp  Studio,  Athol 5 

Frank  Batelli,  New  Haven 3 

Pirie  MacDonald,  New  York 11 

Howard  D.  Beach,  Buffalo 3 

Gay  Studio,  Fall  River  2 

Trabold  Studio,  North  Adams 20 

W.  M.  Hollinger,  New  York 4 

Frank  Esposito,  Derby,  Conn 2 

National  Salon  (P.  A.  of  A.)  8 

The  Byrd  Studio,  N.  Cambridge 7 

George  H.  Russell,  Lowell 9 

Charles  L.  Lewis,  Toledo 3 

Titus  Studio,  York,  Pa 3 

Gerhard  Sisters,  St.  Louis  3 

C.  M.  Gatschene,  Oberlin,  Ohio 3 

T.  J.  Rice,  Oberlin,  Ohio 3 

H.  T.  Wright,  Springfield 5 

Morris  B.  Parkinson,  Boston 4 


W.  B.  Child,  Newport,  R.  1 2 

D.  J.  Bordeaux,  Springfield 3 

The  Currier  Studio,  Franklin,  N.  H 2 

Nester  Maki,  Gardner,  Mass 2 

The  Towles  Studio,  Washington  3 

G.  Edward  Powers,  Milford,  N.  H 2 

L.  J.  Buckley,  Binghamton 8 

Fred  W.  Glasier,  Brockton,  Mass 8 

Koshiba  Studio,  New  York 5 

Phillips  Studio,  Philadelphia 4 

Louis  F.  Bachrach,  Boston 12 

Shorey  Studio,  Brattleboro,  N.  H 2 

John  H.  Garo,  Boston 15 

George  E.  Tingley,  Mystic,  Conn 3 

Peterson  Studio,  Hartford 10 

Fafchamps  Studio,  Hartford  7 

Roger  P.  Jordon,  Portland,  Me 5 

Warren  C.  King,  Portland,  Me 3 

Frizell  Studio,  Dorchester,  Mass 6 

Commercial  Photo.  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.  ...  12 

Johnstone  Studio,  Hartford,  Conn 4 


A Prize  from  President  Manahan 

A tastefully  framed  print  of  an  impressive  land- 
scape by  President  W.  II.  Manahan,  Jr.,  was  presented 
to  Lewis  Oliver,  vice-president  for  Rhode  Island,  for 
procuring  the  largest  number  of  members  in  the 
P.  A.  of  N.  E. 

Officers  for  1919-20 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted 
as  follows: 

President — W.  H.  Manahan,  Jr.,  Hillsboro,  N.  H. 

First  vice-pres’t — A.  K.  Peterson,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Second  vice-pres’t — Win.  C.  Noetzel,  Newton 
Center,  Mass. 

Treasurer — E.  A.  Holton,  Boston,  Mass. 

Secretary — Earl  G.  Mills,  Providence,  R.  I. 

State  Vice-Presidents 

Maine — Roger  Paul  Jordon,  Portland. 

New  Hampshire — Ira  F.  Lindsey,  Manchester. 

Vermont — C.  E.  Shorey,  Brattleboro. 

Massachusetts — J.  R.  Neville,  Brockton. 

Rhode  Island — Lewis  Oliver,  Providence. 

Connecticut — W.  F.  Donnelly,  New  Haven. 

Concert  and  Dance 

After  the  formal  opening  of  the  convention,  Mon- 
day, at  8 p.m.,  by  President  W.  H.  Manahan,  Jr.,  the 
members  were  treated  to  an  organ-recital  by  Arthur 
H.  Turner,  the  Auditorium’s  official  organist,  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Charles  Nelson,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  vocalist. 
Mr.  Turner’s  selections  served  to  display  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  brilliant  qualities  of  the  municipal  organ 
and  to  please  the  audience.  Mrs.  Nelson  appeared 
twice  on  the  program,  and  with  four  songs  gave 
marked  pleasure.  Her  voice  is  sweet,  with  good  carry- 
ing-quality, and  was  well  suited  to  her  selections.  Mrs. 
Nelson  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  Nelson  of  the  East- 
man Kodak  Co.  After  the  concert,  the  seats  were 
moved  aside  and  a very  pretty  cotillon  was  inaugurated 
under  the  personal  direction  of  J.  K.  Harriman.  The 
favors — pretty,  original  and  varied — were  provided 
by  the  Robey-French  Company  and  distributed  by 
George  A.  McLaughlin  and  several  assistants.  The 
entertainment  was  the  most  successful  of  its  kind  that 
members  can  recall,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
liberality  and  taste  of  the  Robey-French  Company, 
and  the  master  of  ceremonies,  Mr.  Harriman. 
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Recreation  at  Riverside  Park 

The  Auditorium  was  closed  during  the  afternoon 
and  evening,  and  everybody  went  to  Riverside  Park 
to  enjoy  the  al  fresco  repast  'and  outdoor-sports. 
These  exercises  included  a clam-bake  dispensed  under 
the  supervision  of  George  A.  McLaughlin  of  the 
Robey-French  Co.  The  perfectly  satisfied  aggrega- 
tion was  then  photographed  by  the  Phoenix  Photo- 
Company  of  Springfield.  Then  came  field-sports, 
a tug-of-war  and  the  inevitable  baseball-game.  The 
ball-game — between  the  White  Sox  (manufacturers  and 
dealers)  and  the  Cincinnatis  (photographers)  was  won 
by  the  former  by  an  overwhelming  score;  whereas  the 
manufacturers  won  the  tug-of-war  from  the  dealers. 
The  104th  Regiment  Band  furnished  the  music  for 
dancing  during  the  early  part  of  the  evening. 


The  Springfield  Chamber  of  Commerce 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a city  in  the  United 
States  as  intelligently  enterprising  as  Springfield, 
Massachusetts.  Its  Municipal  Group  is  probably  the 
most  beautiful  and  impressive  collection  of  buildings  in 
America,  and  its  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  famous  for 
its  efforts  to  advertise  the  city  as  an  ideal  convention- 
center  and  place  of  residence. 

The  recent  convention  of  the  Photographers’  As- 
sociation of  New  England  was  accorded  exceptional 
courtesies,  which  will  linger  long  and  pleasantly  in  the 
memories  of  all  who  were  in  attendance.  Not  only 
did  the  Chamber  furnish  the  use  of  the  Auditorium  free 
of  expense,  together  with  the  free  use  of  electric  light, 
at  all  times,  but  it  tendered  to  the  convention  a free 
organ-recital  by  its  own  official  organist.  It  supplied 
all  printed  matter  including  the  handsome  souvenir- 
program,  and  also  the  tasteful  membership-badge — 
one  to  each  member.  All  the  rugs,  vases,  decorations 
and  accessories  used  for  the  demonstrations  on  the  plat- 
form were  also  furnished  gratuitously  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

All  of  this  speaks  highly  for  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  friendly  cooperation  of  the  City  of  Springfield  and 
its  active  Chamber  of  Commerce.  W.  A.  F. 


Toronto  Camera  Club 

The  International  Exhibition  of  Photography, 
Canadian  National  Exhibition,  Toronto,  August  23  to 
September  6,  1919,  was  the  Twenty-eighth  Annual 
Exhibition  of  the  Toronto  Camera  Club.  The  work  of 
artists  from  England,  Australia,  France,  Norway, 
United  States  and  Canada  was  hung  in  the  exhibition. 
The  illustrated  catalog  contains  many  well-known 
names  among  American  photo-pic-torialists.  An  inno- 
vation in  the  catalog  was  a brief  description  of  the 
photographic  processes  represented  in  the  exhibition, 
viz. : bromide,  carbon,  chloride,  gum,  oil  and  platinum. 
The  secretary,  Mr.  A.  S.  Goss,  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  well-arranged  and  well-printed  descriptive  matter. 


St.  Louis  Camera  Club 

According  to  information  received  from  Mr.  A.  W. 
Prasse,  publicity-manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Camera 
Club,  the  club  is  now  enjoying  a renewal  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  its  members,  many  of  whom  were  unable 
to  do  any  photographic  work  during  the  war.  Excel- 
lent pictorial  work  is  now  in  evidence  at  every  meeting 
and  the  week-end  hikes  and  outings  are  becoming  in- 


creasingly popular.  The  club  meets  the  second  and 
fourth  Thursdays  of  every  month  at  the  Central  Public 
Library,  13th  and  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis.  Resident 
photographers  are  invited  to  attend  the  meetings.  The 
future  of  the  club  is  filled  with  promise  and  its  officers 
are  making  every  effort  to  maintain  its  high  standards. 


Printing  as  a Sister-Art 

When  a department-editor  solicits  answers  to  his 
query,  “What  was  the  darkest  moment  in  your  life?” 
he  does  not  expect  that  an  individual  has  more  than  one 
such  horrible  experience.  The  replies  which  serve  to 
entertain  the  reader  of  the  newspaper,  when  he  turns 
with  a sigh  from  Senator  Hitchcock’s  labored  efforts  to 
explain  the  League  of  Nations,  are  variedly  thrilling 
and  bloodcurdling  and,  if  read  shortly  before  bed-time, 
are  enough  to  produce  a horrible  nightmare. 

The  Editor  seriously  doubts,  however,  whether 
among  these  published  “dark  moments,”  there  is  one 
which  in  anguish  approaches  his  own,  when,  in  reading 
his  carefully  prepared  effort,  “True  vs.  Eccentric  Pic- 
torial Photography" — as  it  appeared  in  the  September 
issue,  he  beheld,  “Printing  and  pictorial  photography 
are  acknowledged  to  be  sister-arts,”  instead  of  “Paint- 
ing and  pictorial  photography  are  acknowledged  to  be 
sister-arts” — as  he  had  originally  written  it. 

A Fake  Photographic  School 

Long  hair  and  a flowing  necktie  are  not  always  the 
badge  of  an  artist,  although  many  undeserving  in- 
dividuals adopt  these  eccentricities  in  order  to  gain 
their  object.  There  are  charlatans  in  nearly  every 
walk  of  life;  but  sooner  or  later  they  are  found  out  and 
their  career  comes  to  an  end.  The  Publisher  received 
some  time  ago  an  illustrated  booklet  of  a new  school  of 
photography  in  a western  city.  The  view  of  the  re- 
ception-room gave  convincing  evidence  of  poor  taste 
in  the  selection  of  pictures  that  (dis)graced  the  walls, 
and  of  technical  inefficiency  of  the  person  who  made 
the  photographs.  The  portrait  of  the  proprietor  and 
director,  relieved  against  a superabundance  of  long, 
bushy  hair,  showed  a countenance  weak  in  character. 

The  Publisher  was  not  agreeably  impressed  by  this 
means  of  publicity  and,  before  forming  a decisive 
opinion  of  the  institution,  wrote  to  several  trustworthy 
friends  in asking  for  definite  information  regard- 

ing it.  The  replies  were  exactly  what  he  had  antici- 
pated— unfavorable.  Naturally,  the  Publisher  re- 

frained from  mentioning  the  school  and  was  prepared 
to  refuse  any  request  to  advertise  it.  Indeed,  the 
present  reference  to  this  institution  has  its  origin  in 
the  fact  that  worthy  persons  have  been  induced  to 
patronize  it,  although  the  place  is  ill  equipped  with 
necessary  apparatus  and  competent  instructors.  There 
is  room  for  a properly  conducted  school  of  photog- 
raphy in  the  West;  but  evidently  the  one  alluded  to  in 
the  present  instance  does  not  appear  worthy  of  con- 
fidence or  patronage. 

The  Latest  in  Professional  Activity 

Advanced  amateur  workers  who  are  thinking  of 
entering  the  professional  field,  should  not  neglect  to 
read  the  necessarily  abbreviated  account  of  the  doings 
of  the  convention  of  the  Photographers’  Association  of 
New  England,  at  Springfield,  September  8-11.  The 
talks  and  demonstrations  by  distinguished  portrait- 
photographers,  though  recorded  briefly,  will  surely 
furnish  material  for  investigation  and  study. 
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LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 


The  London  Salon  of  Photography  opens  its  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Galleries  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colors  (5a,  Pall  Mall  East)  on  September  13 
and  closes  on  October  11.  The  conditions  of  entry  are 
the  same  as  in  recent  years,  except  that  there  is  no 
clause  relating  to  the  contribution  to  the  Red  Cross  of  a 
percentage  of  the  sale  of  pictures,  a pleasing  reminder 
that  the  war  is  really  over.  No  photographs  are  to  be 
sent  framed,  but  they  may  be  mounted,  and  the 
mounts  must  be  of  certain  uniform  sizes.  All  accepted 
exhibits  will  be  shown  mounted  and  under  glass. 

The  British  Scientific  Products  Exhibition,  at  the 
Central  Hall,  Westminster,  London,  affords  grounds  for 
comforting  reflections.  One  of  the  early  effects  of  the 
war  was  the  discovery  by  the  public  that  we  had  been 
relying  almost  entirely  on  Germany  for  dyes,  drugs,  and 
optical  glass,  amongst  a good  many  other  necessaries. 
This  exhibition  shows  that  the  position  has  been  entirely 
changed,  for  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  have 
found  out  that  they  can  make  all  the  products  formerly 
obtained  from  Germany  and  Austria.  But  it  was  in  the 
largest  section,  devoted  to  chemical  products,  that  we 
were  most  interested,  for  here  there  were  examples  of 
the  photographic  sensitizers  introduced  by  Professor 
Pope  of  Cambridge,  associated  with  Dr.  W.  H.  Mills. 
One  important  application  of  their  discoveries  during 
the  war  was  the  circumvention  of  camouflage  color- 
schemes  of  the  enemy,  so  that  by  means  of  photographs 
made  from  the  air  they  were  able  to  recognize  and 
represent  objects  below,  no  matter  what  their  color. 

In  another  sphere  of  work,  photography  has  been 
quietly  making  progress,  as  the  Sixth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Director  of  the  Solar  Physics  Observatory  at 
Cambridge  University  shows.  It  contains  interesting 
results  on  lightning  discharges  and  on  the  electric  field 
of  thunderstorms  that  could  not  have  been  obtained, 
had  it  not  have  been  for  improvements  in  the  methods 
of  measurement,  including  the  provision  of  an  apparatus 
for  giving  a photographic  trace  of  the  electrometer- 
readings.  Without  going  into  the  subject  too  deeply, 
it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  electric  force  produced 
in  the  upper  atmosphere  above  a thunderstorm,  at  the 
moment  of  passage  of  a lightning-discharge,  appears  to 
be  great  enough,  not  merely  to  produce  ionization,  but 
to  give  rise  to  cathode  rays,  positive  rays  and  X-rays. 

July  19  will  forever  be  a memorable  date  in  this 
country.  It  was  our  Peace  Celebration  Day,  and  right 
through  the  land,  little  villages  and  big  towns  celebrated 
the  event,  for  us,  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  Village- 
fairs  were  revived,  with  Maypole  and  Morris  dancing; 
games  of  skill  and  strength  were  arranged;  and  feasts  in 
which  the  entire  population  participated,  were  organ- 
ized. But,  of  course,  the  great  pageant  of  victory  was 
carried  out  in  London.  The  huge  procession,  comprised 
of  contingents  of  all  the  Allies  and  associated  forces  had 
a long  march  set  for  it,  and  we  believe  it  is  a fact  that  the 
size  of  the  crowd  has  never  been  equaled  in  London. 

What  struck  our  photographic  minds  most  forcibly, 
when  hopelessly  imprisoned  by  millions  of  closely 
packed  fellow-citizens,  was  the  fact  that,  but  for  the 
timely  invention  of  the  camera,  this  marvelous  scene 
could  not  possibly  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity. 
Probably  kindlier  portraits  of  the  chief-figures,  such  as 


Marshal  Foch,  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  and  General  Pershing 
might  have  been  made  by  the  deliberate  work  of 
painters;  but  this  is  not  the  point,  for  the  historic  in- 
terest of  the  scene  must  be  divided  equally  between  the 
war-worn,  but  very  smart  troops  from  all  countries,  and 
the  crowd  of  spectators.  Now  photography,  and  no 
other  art  but  photography,  could  chronicle  this  record- 
breaking  assembly.  No  painting  done  after  the  event 
in  a studio,  would  carry  conviction  to  our  grandchildren. 
It  was  as  if  the  line  of  the  procession  had  been  literally 
smothered  with  humanity.  Houses,  roofs,  and  ground 
were  plastered  with  people.  How  they  got  there, 
stayed  there,  often  in  what  seemed  impossible  positions 
is  a mystery. 

Of  course,  the  papers  have  been  filled  with  snapshots 
of  various  bits  of  the  procession  and,  incidentally,  of 
big  chunks  of  the  crowd,  but  no  other  photograph 
quite  equals  one  reproduced  in  the  Sunday  Pictorial 
as  a faithful  epitome  and  record  of  the  whole  event. 
In  this  picture,  the  photographer  must  have  perched 
his  camera  somewhere  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  high 
buildings  south  of  Charing  Cross,  and  the  view  he 
gives  is  of  the  Admiralty  Arch,  on  the  way  to  the 
Saluting-Base.  This  picture,  for  it  is  a picture,  and 
well  composed,  seems  to  epitomize  the  whole  ceremony, 
and  should  certainly  go  down  to  posterity,  not  only  as 
a faithful  record  of  the  historic  scene,  but  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  well  photography  has  envisaged  it. 

After  the  peace-festivities  in  London,  we  spent  a few 
days  at  the  sea.  There,  in  one  of  the  biggest  Kentish 
watering-places,  that  still  bears  honorable  scars  in- 
flicted by  enemy  air-raiders,  we  discovered  again  a 
record-sized  crowd.  Rusted  barbed-wire  defenses  had 
not  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  dug-outs,  hastily 
made  by  the  soldiers  when  air-raids  were  as  frequent  as 
the  weather  allowed,  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  middle 
of  the  streets.  But  nothing  mattered  now  to  the  vast 
population,  which  for  so  many  seasons  had  been 
deprived  of  its  annual  holiday  at  the  sea.  The  children 
played  in  the  disused  trenches,  the  underground  shelters 
made  ideal  hiding-places,  and  the  heaps  of  rusty, 
rolled-up  barbed  wire  served  their  original  delaying- 
purpose,  but  in  the  games  of  the  little  ones  instead  of 
in  the  stern  realities  of  grown  men. 

Even  our  old  friend,  the  beach-photographer,  had 
reappeared  on  the  sands,  and  a chat  with  him,  in  his 
canvas-studio,  revealed  the  present  demands  of  his 
patrons.  Our  photographer,  it  appeared,  had  worked 
in  khaki  at  an  obscure  photographic  job  until  quite 
recently,  and  seemed  as  pleased  to  be  free  as  the  rest 
of  the  crowd.  “Most  of  the  business  is  done  with 
couples,”  he  said,  “and  Harriet  sees  to  it  that  Harry 
puts  on  his  coat,  so  that  the  wound-stripes  shall 
show.” 

We  examined  his  portraits,  all  made  directly  on  the 
metal  surface  that  is  presented  to  the  customer,  and 
were  struck  by  the  interesting  quality  in  many  of  the 
ferrotypes.  The  credit  for  this  could  not  be  placed  to 
the  photographer,  for  he  was  quite  oblivious  of  the 
fact,  and  evidently  worked  in  an  almost  automatic 
way  at  his  trade.  Probably  it  was  due  to  the  metal 
surface  on  which  the  picture  is  imprinted,  and  we  went 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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RECENT  PHOTO -PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  following  patents  are  reported  exclusively  for 
Photo-Era  Magazine  from  the  patent-law  offices  of 
Norman  T.  Whitaker,  Whitaker  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the  patents  may 
be  obtained  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  stamps.  The 
patents  mentioned  below  were  issued  from  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  during  the  month  of  August,  the 
last  issues  of  which  have  been  disclosed  to  the  public. 

William  A.  Lenz  of  Lebanon,  Mo.,  has  invented  a 
Photoprint-Washer  and  has  received  patent,  No. 
1,313,395. 

Patent,  No.  1,313,564,  on  Aerial  Camera  has  been 
issued  to  Frederick  A.  Todd  of  Butte,  Mont. 

Sigmund  H.  Gallmeier  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  per- 
fected a Camera,  patent,  No.  1,313,285. 

Patent,  No.  1,312,052,  on  Film  for  Cameras,  patented 
by  Oton  Sartorius,  Jose  F.  Gandara  and  Benito  Co- 
lonna  of  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Arthur  L.  Jones  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  has  invented  a 
new  Camera,  patent,  No.  1,312,122. 

Patent,  No.  1,312,050,  a Photographic  Print-Washer, 
has  been  issued  to  Gleason  W.  Romer  of  Lake  Helen, 
Fla. 

Ernst  H.  Stahlhuth  of  Columbus,  Ind.,  has  received 
patent,  No.  1,312,283,  a Camera-Finder. 

A Stereoscopic  Attachment  for  Cameras  has  also 
been  invented  by  Max  William  Beyer,  Edgewater, 
N.  J.,  patent,  No.  1,312,675. 

John  A.  Andrushes  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  has  re- 
ceived patent.  No.  1,313,872,  Diaphragm-Controlling 
Attachment  for  Camera. 

Patent,  No.  1,314,030,  Focusing-Attaehment  for 
Cameras,  has  been  issued  to  Stafford  P.  Walsh,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

William  Wenderhold  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  assignor 
to  Cru  Patents  Corporation,  has  invented  a Photo- 
graphic-Printing Apparatus,  patent,  No.  1,312,289. 

A Camera  for  Composite  Helsochromy  has  been 
patented  by  Fred  Judge  of  Hastings,  England,  patent, 
No.  1,312,694. 

Max  William  Beyer  of  Edgewater,  N.  J.,  has  re- 
ceived patent.  No.  1,312,674,  a Camera-Attachment. 

Projected  Backgrounds 

About  six  years  ago,  Photo-Era  described  a novel 
method  of  producing  temporary  backgrounds  in  con- 
nection with  studio-portraiture  by  means  of  the  stere- 
opticon.  Lantern-slides  of  outdoor-effects — land- 
scapes, wood-interiors,  water-views,  flower-gardens, 
arbors,  mountain-scenery — which  make  suitable 
artistic  and  effective  backgrounds  are  prepared  for  this 
purpose.  These  are  projected  from  a small  darkened 
room,  situated  at  one  end  of  the  studio,  upon  a suitably 
tinted  translucent  screen,  which  constitutes  the  back- 
ground of  the  portrait  to  be  made.  Of  course,  the 
sitter  or  sitters  are  placed  before  this  temporary  (illu- 
minated) background  and  the  exposures  are  made  in  the 
ordinary  way.  If,  however,  a sitter  should  desire  several 
pictures  of  himself,  each  with  a different  background, 
possibly  his  own  choosing,  he  can  be  accommodated. 
All  that  the  photographer  has  to  do,  is  to  change  the 
lantern-slide. 

It  seems  that  a patent  for  this  novel  portrait-back- 
ground  has  been  granted  to  Hugo  Sonntag-Erfurt, 
Germany  (D.R.P.  No.  246940). 


The  London  Letter 

( Continued  from  the  preceding  page) 
away  determined  to  invest  some  day  in  a beach  photo- 
graphic (ferrotype)  outfit,  and  deliberately  work  for 
daguerreotype-effects. 

Messrs.  E.  S.  Dutton,  of  the  United  States,  are 
bringing  out  this  autumn,  simultaneously  with  its 
appearance  on  this  side,  a new  children’s  book  by  the 
present  writers,  called  “Topsy  and  Turvy.”  It  will 
contain  three  holiday  stories  written  in  such  simple 
language  that  children  not  far  beyond  the  mysteries 
of  their  A.  B.  C.  will  be  able  to  read  them.  There  will 
be  forty  photographs  illustrating  the  text.  The 
same  firm  is  also  about  to  publish  in  the  United  States 
three  other  children’s  books  which  we  have  written, 
viz.:  “The  Dolls’  Day,”  “Finding  a Fairy,”  and 
“Puppies  and  Kittens.”  They  are,  as  far  as  we  know, 
the  first  experiment  in  applying  photographic  illustra- 
tion to  stories  for  children. 

Owing  to  the  reviews  of  these  little  books  that  have 
appeared  in  Photo-Era,  we  have  had  several  applica- 
tions from  readers  of  that  journal  for  copies,  and  we 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  these  books  will  very 
shortly  be  published  in  America. 

The  September  Cover 

He  introduced  himself  as  Mr.  Henry  S.  Watson,  a 
new  subscriber,  and  called  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
Editor.  The  many  complimentary  things  he  said  were 
duly  appreciated.  Asking  and  obtaining  permission, 
Mr.  Watson  examined  the  framed  masterpieces  of 
pictorial  photography  that  adorn  the  walls  of  our 
offices — Anderson  (1);  Garo  (4);  Coburn  (2);  Mac- 
naughtan  (2);  Summons  (1);  Mrs.  Cassidy  (2);  Hors- 
man  (1);  Latimer  (1);  Gerhard  Sisters  (2);  Edwards 
(2) ; Bradford  (1) ; Mortimer  (2) ; Perscheid  (2) ; Wierum 
(2);  White  (1),  and  many  others. 

After  having  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  artistic  treat, 
the  visitor  expressed  his  pleasure  and  thanks  and, 
bidding  us  farewell,  he  was  about  to  leave  the  office 
when  he  caught  sight  of  a handsomely  framed  picture 
resting  on  a chair,  which  had  escaped  his  notice.  Ex- 
amining it  with  evident  satisfaction,  he  asked  what  it 
represented.  “The  Mayflower  leaving  Plymouth, 
England,  September  16,  1620,  by  F.  J.  Mortimer,”  was 
the  reply.  Mr.  Watson’s  face  assumed  a serious  ex- 
pression and  he  asked,  “ Is  this  an  original  photograph?” 
“Certainly,  it  is.”  “And  that  sailing-vessel  in  the 
distance,  the  Mayflower?”  “Supposed  to  be!” 
“Well!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Watson,  in  an  injured  tone, 
“do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  was  possible  to  photo- 
graph a scene  as  far  back  as  1620 — long  before  pho- 
tography was  invented?  If  the  camera  does,  it  may 
fool  some  people,  but  it  can’t  pull  that  stuff  on  yours 
truly!”  And,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  he  departed. 

Spare  No  Expense 

“Would  you  like  me  to  insert  a half-tone  photo- 
graph of  yourself?”  asked  the  interviewer. 

“Certainly  not,”  replied  Mrs.  Newrich.  “I  don’t 
wish  it  to  look  as  if  the  question  of  expense  was  con- 
sidered in  the  slightest.  Let  it  be  a whole  tone  or 
nothing.  ’ ’ — Exchange. 
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WITH  THE  TRADE 


The  New  1920  Wollensak  Catalog 

The  new  illustrated  lens-  and  shutter-catalog  of  the 
Wollensak  Optical  Company,  Rochester,  New  York, 
is  a booklet  of  real  value  to  the  amateur  and  profes- 
sional photographer  and  is  one  of  the  best  issued  by 
this  firm.  Not  only  is  it  a price-list,  but  a source  of 
accurate  technical  information.  The  glossary  of  lens- 
terms  is  one  of  the  best  that  we  have  seen.  The  numer- 
ous illustrations  are  of  original  photographs  by  work- 
ers of  national  repute.  This  catalog  is  now  ready  for 
general  distribution  and  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge 
from  photographic  dealers  or  the  manufacturers. 


The  Bausch  & Lomb  Optical  Glass  Catalog 

During  the  war  the  attention  of  the  photographic 
industry  was  focused'  on  the  solution  of  the  optical 
glass  problem  in  the  United  States.  The  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Optical  Company’s  new  manual  and  catalog  of 
optical  glass  is  the  answer.  It  contains  a brief  histori- 
cal sketch  of  the  discovery  of  optical  glass  in  Europe 
and  then  continues  with  a description  of  its  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States.  A valuable  color-absorp- 
tion chart  is  included  with  the  text  and  much  other 
information  of  immediate  interest.  The  typography  of 
the  catalog  and  the  illustrations  are  of  the  highest 
excellence.  Every  practical  photographer  who  wishes 
to  know  how  optical  glass  for  camera-lenses  is  manu- 
factured to-day  should  write  for  this  illuminating 
brochure. 

Still  Another  Use  for  Sheet-Mucilage 

A subscriber  has  discovered  another  practical  use 
for  the  sheet-mucilage  made  by  the  Tablet  and  Ticket 
Company,  Chicago,  and  advertised  in  this  issue.  He 
states  that  in  addition  to  the  many  uses  to  which  he 
has  put  sheet-mucilage,  he  found  it  to  be  very  effective 
to  mend  a cheque  which  he  tore  in  two  accidentally. 
He  used  a 2-inch  strip  on  the  face  of  the  cheque  and 
another  on  the  back.  The  strips  being  thin  and 
transparent,  our  subscriber  was  able  to  mend  the 
cheque  securely  without  covering  up  any  of  the  writ- 
ing or  printing  on  the  face  of  the  cheque  which  was 
easily  visible  underneath. 


Art-Photographs  by  G.  R.  Ballance 

G.  R.  Ballance  justly  deserves  to  be  ranked  as  the 
prince  of  photographers  of  Swiss  and  Italian  scenery. 
During  a sojourn  of  twelve  years  in  the  Engadine  and 
Tyrol,  also,  later,  among  the  Italian  lakes,  Mr.  Ballance 
produced  a series  of  pictures,  over  15,000  different 
subjects  of  these  pictorially  wonderful  regions,  which, 
for  sheer  beauty  and  artistic  composition,  have  prob- 
ably never  been  equaled.  Photo-Era,  during  the  past 
ten  years,  has  published  over  thirty  of  these  pictorial 
gems  and,  in  the  current  issue,  presents  still  another 
example  of  Mr.  Ballance’s  compelling  artistry.  Per- 
manent address  at  Menton,  A.  M.,  France.  Mr. 
Ballance  has  prepared  a series  of  artistic  reproductions, 
in  the  form  of  enlarged  photographs  and  photogravures, 


which  he  offers  to  the  public  at  very  modest  prices. 
Photo-Era  is  pleased  to  endorse  the  high  quality  of 
these  prints,  as  well  as  Mr.  Ballance’s  business-integrity. 

The  Illinois  College  of  Photography 

It  is  a source  of  great  satisfaction  to  President  Bissell 
to  note  the  prominent  part  that  many  of  his  students 
played  in  every  branch  of  the  service  during  the  war. 
He  feels  that  the  college  should  be  proud  of  its  alumnae. 
The  attendance  is  growing,  and  in  one  of  the  recent 
classes  a Cuban,  Italian,  Japanese  and  Mexican  were 
enrolled.  The  thorough,  practical  instruction  to  be 
obtained  at  this  college  is  responsible  for  the  success  of 
many  a professional  photographer. 

Prints  of  the  Mayflower 

In  reply  to  numerous  requests  for  pictures  of  the 
departure  of  the  Mayflower  from  the  port  of  Plymouth, 
England,  September  16,  1620,  from  the  wonder-camera 
of  F.  J.  Mortimer,  F.R.P.S.,  and  reproduced  in  Sep- 
tember Photo-Era,  we  are  preparing  to  supply  half- 
tone-proofs,  10  x 12,  wide  margins,  safely  packed,  for 
$0.75  each.  Orders  accompanied  with  remittance 
(money-order  or  postage-stamps)  sent  to  Photo-Era, 
will  receive  prompt  attention. 

His  Unhappiest  Moment 

A photo-dealers’  meeting,  held  in  a certain  large 
Eastern  city,  recently,  was  concluded  with  the  usual 
banquet.  As  a novelty,  and  in  place  of  the  customary, 
funny  story,  the  toastmaster  called  upon  different 
members  to  “tell  us  which  was  the  unhappiest  moment 
in  your  life.”  A well-known  importer  of  European 
photo-specialties  arose  to  say  that  the  unhappiest 
moment  in  his  life  was  when  he  saw  his  portrait  in  the 
personal  column  of  the  local  Morning  Luminary  with 
the  statement  that  he  had  been  in  the  photographic- 
supply  business,  as  an  imposter,  for  forty  years!  He 
is  still  lying  in  wait  for  that  compositor. 


At  Willoughby’s 

“You  wouldn’t  refuse  to  let  me  have  six  dozen  plates 
on  credit,  would  you?”  asked  the  itinerant  photog- 
rapher. 

“I  trust  not,”  said  the  salesman;  but  there  was 
something  in  the  way  he  said  it  that  caused  the  I.  P. 
to  go  off  without  the  plates. 


In  an  Iowa  Photographic  Studio 

Enter  a middle-aged  couple. 

Says  I (the  photographer) : “Do  you  want  full  figure 
or  just  head  and  shoulders?” 

He  (partly  deaf):  “Vot?” 

She  (endeavoring  to  explain):  “De  photographer 
vants  to  know  if  we  should  show  de  whole  ting  or  only 
de  breast . ” — Boston  Herald. 
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Bausch  <&  Lomb  Tessar  lib  Anastigmat 
Lens,  F.6.S.  One  two-hundredth  of  a 
second  at  F.8.  Good  sunlight . This  is  a 
very  small  part  of  a 2%  x 4%  negative, 
enlarged  AMs  times.  No  retouching. 


There’s  density  and  definition;  detail  in  highlights  and  shadows; 
correctness  of  perspective;  color-value — consider  all  these. 

For  the  negative  can  show  only  what  the  lens  throws  upon  it.  And 
any  picture  worth  taking  at  all  is  worth  taking  as  well  as  it  can  be  taken. 

In  poor  light — cloudy  or  rainy  outdoors,  on  porches  or  indoors — good 
snapshots — better  than  many  a time-exposure — can  be  made  easily 
through  Bausch  & Lomb  Tessar  Anastigmats  (I  C,  f.  4.5,  or  II  B,  f.  6.3). 
And  in  bright  sunlight,  they  stop  the  fastest  action  blurlessly. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  put  a Tessar  Anastigmat  on  your  camera.  Then 
you  will  see  how  pleasurable  photography  can  be. 

gausch  g [omb  Optical  ©• 

622  ST.  PAUL  STREET,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  ■ CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  • WASHINGTON 

Leading  American  Makers  of  Photographic  Lenses.  Microscopes.  Projection  Apparatus 
(BalopticonsL  Ophthalmic  Lenses  and  Instruments.  Photo-micrngraphic  Apparatus 

II  nd<  i > uml  I, 'nn  Stahls  ft  a drill  II"  ml  Mu  I'll  Bin  I eh  Ugh  I Iirfieeturs.  Stereo  - 
Prism  Binoculars,  Magnifiers  and  Other  High-Grade  Optical  Produc.s. 
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You  Can  Now  Buy 

Monomet 

The  Economical  Developer 

at  a price  which  will  enable  you  to  save  money. 

MONOMET  has  always  been  an  economical 
developer  for  the  reason  that  it  possesses  great 
energy,  keeps  well  and  yields  prints  of  excep- 
tional quality  and  beauty. 

MONOMET  develops  in  the  same  time  as 
Metol  and  gives  the  same  characteristic  rich- 
ness, with  a tendency  to  slightly  more  brilliancy. 

MONOMET  has  been  tried  out  thoroughly  in 
comparison  with  other  modern  developers  and 
its  results  are  unquestionably  superior.  For 
sepias  or  for  black- and-whites  Monomet  - 
developed  prints  are  identical  with  those 
produced  with  Metol. 

REVISED  LIST  PRICES,  EFFECTIVE  JUNE  S6,  1919 
One-pound  container  - - - - $20.00 

Half-pound  container  - - - 10.10 

Quarter-pound  container  - - 5.10 

One-ounce  container  - - - - 1.35 

ANSCO  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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Gloucester  the  Picturesque 

HERBERT  B.  TURNER 


LOUCESTER  has  atmosphere,  as 
the  art-world  puts  it,  and  yearly 
there  congregate  at  this  little  New 
England  seaside  city  hundreds  of 
artists,  many  of  whom  have  an 
international  reputation. 

East  Gloucester,  directly  across  the  small  inner 
harbor,  with  its  many  summer-homes,  hotels  and 
boarding-houses,  is  filled  with  these  artists,  as 
one  may  easily  see  at  about  noon  on  a summer- 
day  when  the  by-streets,  the  fish-wharves,  the 
beaches,  the  rocks  and  the  moors  beyond  pour 
forth  streams  of  them  with  their  canvases  and 
traps  bound  home  for  their  mid-day  meal. 

The  town  is  an  American  art-center  during 
these  months,  for  exhibition  follows  exhibition 
at  the  “Gallery  on  the  Moors,”  and  at  the  quaint 
Sargent  Murray  Gilman  Gallery  in  the  city 
proper — a beautiful  example  of  colonial  archi- 
tecture built  in  1768  by  an  ancestor  of  the  dis- 
tinguished American  painter,  John  Singer 
Sargent.  Many  of  the  studios  scattered  about 
East  Gloucester  and  on  the  moors  above  the 
town  are  also  open  to  visitors. 

The  chief  subjects  that  are  found  in  these 
exhibitions  are  fishing-boats,  wharves.  New 
England  fishermen’s  homes,  simple  in  architecture 
and  set  off  with  old-fashioned  flowers;  Portu- 
guese, Italian  and  Yankee  longshoremen  and 
fishermen,  busy  about  their  everyday-tasks;  ship- 
building, the  salt  codfish  industry,  quaint  by- 
ways, old  houses,  vistas  of  the  city  with  its 
masts  and  spires,  the  harbor  activities,  the 
beaches  alive  with  summer  people,  the  ledges 
with  surf  pounding  upon  them,  and  the  moors 
clothed  in  their  gorgeous  autumn- tints,  not  to 
mention  the  marvelous  sunsets  and  seascapes. 

Gloucester  is  but  an  hour’s  journey  by  train 
from  Boston,  or,  better  still,  but  a two-hours’ 
drive  by  automobile  by  the  way  of  quaint  old 
Salem  and  the  celebrated  North  Shore  Drive 
that  is  unequaled  in  all  America  for  its  beautiful 


seascapes,  palatial  summer-homes  and  lovely 
tree-arched  ways. 

This  city  of  fishermen  lies  nearly  at  the  end 
of  Cape  Ann,  which  stretches  itself  many  miles 
out  into  the  Atlantic.  In  1605  Champlain 
visited  the  harbor,  and  named  it  “Le  Beau 
Port.”  Captain  John  Smith  again  named  it 
“ Tragabizanda  ” in  memory  of  the  fair  Moslem. 
In  1623  it  was  settled  by  fishermen,  and  from  a 
fishing-station  to  a fishing-village  it  grew,  until 
to-day  it  ranks  as  the  second  fishing-port  of 
America,  having  a population  of  nearly  twenty- 
five  thousand. 

Gloucester  is  but  some  twenty  minutes’  dis- 
tance by  trolley  from  Rockport  on  one  hand, 
which  lies  at  the  end  of  Cape  Ann,  and  Annis- 
quam  on  the  other,  which  lies  on  the  north  side 
of  the  cape,  opposite  from  Gloucester;  whereas 
Pigeon  Cove  lies  between  Rockport  and  Annis- 
quam. 

Rockport  is  another,  but  smaller,  fishing-port, 
and  has  numerous  quaint  houses,  some  dating 
well  back  in  years,  whereas  the  surrounding 
country  is  well  diversified  by  cliffs  and  beaches. 
The  little  harbor  of  the  town  is  very  pictur- 
esque, and  centered  about  it  is  a colony  of 
painters. 

Annisquam  is  very  attractive  with  its  tree- 
shaded  streets  lined  with  New  England  houses; 
but  its  ocean-front  is  pretty  well  built  up  with 
summer-homes,  which,  although  costing  a good 
deal  of  money,  do  not  lend  themselves  to  art- 
work. 

Taking  Gloucester  as  a center,  there  is  more 
picture-material,  quite  pleasantly  diversified 
within  a five  or  ten  mile  radius,  than  in  any  other 
spot  on  the  New  England  coast.  I speak  with 
the  knowledge  of  one  who  has  done  the  coast 
from  New  Brunswick  to  New  York. 

Farther. afield,  yet  but  a short  trolley -trip,  are 
the  great  Ipswich  sand-dunes  that  the  camerist 
loves  so  well.  The  dunes  in  one  place  have 
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encroached  so  upon  a lighthouse  that  only  a 
few  feet  of  its  structure  rise  above  the  ramparts 
that  they  have  made  about  it.  Ipswich  itself  is  a 
rich  field  for  the  photographer,  with  its  tree- 
arched  streets,  lined  with  many  old  houses; 
a fascinating  stone-bridge  or  two;  a winding 
river,  dotted  with  small  boats  and  in  the  back- 
ground the  spires  of  the  town.  A pleasing 
composition  I have  in  mind  is  an  ancient  house, 
— once  the  old  home  of  an  ancestor  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson, — as  seen  from  across  the  river, 
with  a double  arched  stone-bridge  in  the  fore- 
ground. Salem  and  Marblehead  (two  of  the 
quaintest  towns  in  New  England)  are  within 
twenty-five  miles  and  reached  easily  by  train. 

But  to  return  to  Gloucester.  I must  say  a 
word  of  its  summer-colony,  for,  beginning  at 
East  Gloucester,  the  beaches  and  the  rocky 
shore  are  dotted  with  the  homes  of  the  rich  and 
well-to-do,  interspersed  now  and  then  with  a 
hotel.  Not  only  the  shore,  but  the  fascinating 
moors  are  similarly  dotted  with  homes  typifying 
America’s  best  seaside  architecture.  This  colony 
stretches  about  three  miles  to  Bass  Rocks  with 
its  fine  residences,  splendid  rocks  and  bathing- 
beach,  and  with  but  a small  break  continues 
several  miles  on  to  Rockport. 

A better  section  for  a camera-man  to  select  for 
an  outing,  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine,  especially 


if  he  cares  for  marine-subjects.  You  have  all 
here,  fishing-craft,  large  and  small;  wharves, 
old  and  new;  beach-scenes;  yacht  races;  now  and 
then  warships;  rocks,  and  surf  galore  after  a 
storm.  Then,  too,  you  have  tree-arched  roads, 
picturesque  by-streets,  quaint  houses,  very  old 
houses,  and  fishermen  of  many  nationalities. 

The  folks  of  Gloucester  are  so  accustomed  to 
artists,  that  they  give  courteous  permission  to 
wander  about  the  wharves  and  often  upon  their 
craft  to  those  in  search  of  the  picturesque. 

The  city  naturally  can  furnish  all  the  roll- 
films  the  camerist  can  use,  as  well  as  some 
plates  and  film-packs  of  the  smaller  sizes;  but 
his  developing  had  best  be  done  at  home,  or 
somewhere  else,  for  there  are  so  many  snappers 
about,  that  serious  work  gets  scant  attention  at 
most  photo-finishing  establishments. 

Mr.  French  has  asked  me  to  speak  of  my  per- 
sonal experience  and  equipment.  I have  spent 
a good  deal  of  time,  off  and  on,  at  Pigeon  Cove, 
Rockport  and  Gloucester,  but  until  this  year, 
outside  of  stereo,  records,  have  never  seriously 
tried  to  interpret  the  spirit  of  the  district  by 
photography. 

I prefer  East  Gloucester  as  headquarters;  and 
this  year  I found  a delightful,  rambling  old 
hotel  at  the  water’s  edge  that  has  been  an 
artists’  haunt  for  years.  A man  with  a soul  had 
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kept  the  place  and  given  it  a strong  European 
atmosphere  that  suggested,  in  a way,  such  art 
rendezvous  as  Siron’s  at  Barbizon,  immortalized 
by  Stevenson,  and  Julia’s  at  Pont  Aven  in 
Brittany,  in  that  its  walls  are  covered  with 
mementos  of  the  artists  that  have  congregated 
there  in  years  past. 

The  main  lounge  is  mostly  hung  with  water- 
colors,  whereas  the  cosy  smoking-den — with  its 
studio-window  framing  a delightful  seascape — 
has  a frieze  made  by  panels  in  oil  of  Gloucester 
scenes.  The  walls  of  the  queer,  crooked  dining- 
room, below-stairs,  that  stretches  itself  along 
the  water-side  of  this  rambling  inn,  are  a museum 


I also  had  with  me  a 4 x 5 Speed  Graphic 
fitted  with  a 7-inch  Carl  Zeiss  Tessar  F/4.5. 
This,  perhaps,  was  the  favorite  camera,  and,  as  a 
whole,  yielded  the  larger  percentage  of  pictorial 
results.  Perhaps,  I compose  better  on  this 
scale  than  on  the  oblong  5x7.  What  I mean 
is  that,  after  enlarging  from  the  negatives  I 
liked  best,  using,  as  the  subject  suggested,  either 
a soft  lens  or  a sharp  one  to  enlarge  with,  I 
found  that  the  pictures  originally  produced  with 
the  Speed  Graphic  appealed  to  me,  as  a whole, 
more  than  the  others. 

An  Ansco  Speedex,  2}/£  x 3%,  with  a 3/2-inch 
Goerz  Dagor,  was  also  included  in  the  outfit, 
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of  colonial  and  foreign  pottery  interspersed  with 
other  objects  of  interest.  Yes;  the  Harbor 
View  Inn  is  quite  worth  while,  and  the  rates  are 
modest. 

I took,  as  usual,  more  equipment  than  was 
necessary.  Any  camera,  used  with  proper 
judgment,  will  not  fail  to  yield  pictures;  for  pic- 
ture-material is  there,  as  I have  been  trying  to 
tell  my  readers. 

I took  a 5 x 7 Cycle  Graphic  in  which  I use  a 
Smith  Series  III  of  12-inch  focal  length  for  soft 
effects,  and  a 9 /6-inch  Protar.  Both  came  in 
handy,  for  soft  focus  fascinates  me  when  the  lens 
is  used  at  about  F/8,  whereas  the  single  elements 
of  the  Protar,  i.e.,  13  and  19  inch,  were  employed 
on  several  occasions. 
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because  there  are  times  and  conditions  in  which 
a short  focal  length  comes  in  very  handy,  such 
as  on  shipboard,  or  getting  a view  framed  by 
foliage,  when  great  depth ' is  required  and  the 
wind  is  moving  things  about. 

I am  a great  believer  in  exposure-meters,  and 
have,  at  one  time  or  another,  used  English, 
German  and  American  instruments,  but  have 
discarded  them  all  for  the  Burt  meter,  two  of 
which  I carry — one  for  between-the-lens  shutters, 
and  the  other  for  the  focal-plane  type.  I find 
them  very  accurate,  also  very  simple  and  time- 
saving. 

My  favorite  speed  is  1/25  of  a second  for  the 
ordinary  type  of  shutter,  and  1/40  of  a second 
for  a focal  plane,  stopping  down  as  much  as  the 
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subject  and  light  will  allow,  although  I often 
work  at  a half-second  or  a whole  second  stopped 
down  to  F/32  or  F/64,  if  conditions  allow. 

1 rarely  use  the  lens  wide  open.  The  Smith  I 
like  best  at  F/9. 

Plates,  roll-films  and  film-packs  were  used  on 
my  visit  to  Gloucester,  but  I must  say  I like 
film-packs  the  best  when  away  from  home,  for 
they  are  so  compact  and  light.  The  results 
are  practically  the  same,  and  the  development, 
when  a tank  is  used,  is  simple,  quick  and  accurate. 

I used  a tripod,  and  consider  it  essential  to 
good  work.  A three-times  and  a fifteen-times 
filter  was  included  for  clouds,  but  on  this  visit 
clouds  of  the  right  sort  were  few  and  far  between; 
and,  when  I wanted  them  on  a finished  print,  I 
had  to  put  them  in  with  a dab  of  cotton  wet  with 
Farmer’s  reducer.  This  is  easily  done  with  a 
weak  solution  of  the  reducer,  provided  you  work 
with  the  print  close  to  the  hypo,  and  constantly 
immerse  it  so  as  not  to  let  the  reducer  get  away 
from  you.  I often  use  the  bleacher  in  the 
Eastman  Royal  Sepia  tube  instead  of  making  up 
a solution  of  Farmer’s. 

Speaking  of  paper,  I prefer  double  weight. 
For  contact  prints  I like  Professional  Cyko  No. 

2 (semi-matte),  as  it  gives  such  a delightful 
“steel-engraving”  effect  when  developed  rightly 
with  M.  Q.  For  enlargements  I favor  East- 


man’s Royal  Rough  Bromide,  Rough  Artura 
Carbon  Black  and  Wellington  Thick  Rough 
Bromide — all  of  which  serve  my  needs  ad- 
mirably. 

The  reproductions  from  my  negatives  used  in 
this  article  were  for  obvious  reasons  not  printed 
on  rough  paper,  and  to  my  mind  do  not  have  the 
pictorial  quality  of  the  latter. 

The  mentioning  of  reducing  reminds  me  that  a 
pleasing  result  may  be  attained  by  making  a light 
print  on  double-weight  Professional  Cyko  No.  2 
from  a negative  of  simple  composition,  then 
tracing  it  in  with  pencil,  adding  the  proper 
shading,  after  which  immersing  the  print  in  the 
reducer  until  the  photograph  entirely  disappears, 
when  you  have  a neat  pencil-sketch  on  agreeable 
paper. 

Perhaps  a word  or  so  may  not  be  amiss  with 
regard  to  some  of  the  views  that  accompany  this 
article.  My  mind  goes  back  pleasantly  to  the 
Sunday  morning  last  July  that  I photographed 
the  Lobster  Wharf  at  Rockport.  I had  just 
got  my  outfit  in  place  when  an  artist  of  national 
reputation  paused  to  watch  the  process.  We 
began  to  talk  and  to  suggest  to  one  another 
different  pictorial  nooks  and  corners  of  the 
neighborhood.  After  I had  made  the  exposure, 
he  invited  me  to  an  old  fishliouse  across  the  way, 
which  he  and  another  artist  of  note  used  as 
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a studio.  The  conversation  turned  to  Pigeon 
Cove  and  to  a very  old  house  there.  As  a result, 
I offered  to  take  them  over  to  it  in  my  car  for 
an  hour’s  sketching.  Well,  I made  three  or  four 
studies  of  the  delightful  old  homestead,  but  I did 
not  learn  until  a month  afterward  the  story  of 
the  place — and  then  only  by  chance.  I was  at 
the  studio  of  an  artist  who  is  a native  of  Glouces- 
ter and  he  spoke  of  the  Witch  House  of  Lanes- 
ville.  I asked  what  house  he  meant  and  found 
it  to  be  the  one  I admired  so  highly.  The  story 


The  top  picture  in  the  full-page  group  of  seven 
views  of  Gloucester  and  vicinity  shows  the 
charming  old  church-tower  in  the  center  of 
Rockport  as  seen  from  one  of  the  two  harbor- 
basins.  The  tower  is  said  to  have  a British 
cannon  ball  still  embedded  in  it,  as  a souvenir  of 
the  day  in  1812  when  the  town  was  fired  upon  by 
a British  frigate.  The  photograph  to  the  right 
and  just  below  is  of  a series  of  fishhouses  in  Rock- 
port,  more  than  one  of  which  is  turned  into  a 
studio  during  the  summer-season.  The  remain- 


is  that  one  of  the  persecuted  families  of  Salem 
of  witchcraft  days,  fled  from  that  village  and 
built  a new  home  near  what  is  now  Pigeon  Cove. 

“Low  Tide”  shows  particularly  well  Gloucester 
Harbor  on  a soft,  hazy  morning  after  a storm 
when  the  fishermen  hoist  their  sails  to  dry. 

“Drying  Sails,”  as  can  be  readily  seen,  is  an 
enlargement  from  the  left-hand  side  of  “Low 
Tide.”  It  was  enlarged  through  a soft-focus 
lens  on  Eastman  Royal  Bromide  paper.  The 
suggestion  of  a break  in  the  clouds  was  done  with 
a dab  of  cotton  wet  with  Farmer’s  Reducer. 

“Gloucester  Harbor”  is  a comprehensive 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  busy  little  port.  I had 
the  luck  to  be  in  the  town  during  the  fishermen’s 
strike  and  thus  found  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet 
in  port,  a rare  thing  during  the  summer- months, 
for  then  the  fleet  is  usually  “off  the  banks.” 


ing  pictures  are  all  from  the  picturesque  and  at- 
tractive water-front  at  East  Gloucester. 

One  word  more  before  closing : should  the  reader 
contemplate  a visit  of  any  duration  to  Gloucester 
during  the  summer-season  he  would  do  well  to 
secure  his  accommodations  some  months  in 
advance;  otherwise  he  may'be  unable  to  find  what 
he  desires. 


The  whole  subject  of  landscape  is  a world  of 
illusions.  The  only  thing  about  it  that  is  cer- 
tainly not  an  illusion  is  the  effect  on  the  mind  of 
each  particular  human  being  who  fancies  that 
he  sees  something,  and  knows  that  he  feels  some- 
thing, when  he  stands  in  the  presence  of  nature. 

Piiilip  Gilbert  Hamerton. 
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Improving  a Snapshot 

WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


NEGATIVE  is  only  the  means  to 
an  end,”  and  “Everything  which 
does  not  contribute  to  the  desired 
effect  is  superfluous”  are  two 
truisms.  Yet,  if  one  stops  to  analyze 
the  average  batch  of  snapshots,  or — for  that 
matter — more  carefully  planned  photographs,  it 
it  impossible  to  get  away  from  the  impression 
that  many  camerists  seem  satisfied  to  accept  the 
results  of  mechanical  processes  connected  with 
negative  and  print-making  without  exercising 
any  of  the  methods  of  control  which  might  oft- 
times  greatly  improve  the  finished  work.  Even 
such  matters  as  thoughtful  trimming  and 
simple  shading  of  parts  of  a negative,  while 
printing  to  improve  certain  gradations,  are 
usually  neglected. 

It  is,  of  course,  very  desirable  to  obtain  as 
perfect  results  as  possible — technically  and 
pictorially — at  the  time  of  making  an  exposure; 
but  we  all  know  that  many  times  circumstances 
over  which  the  photographer  has  no  control  make 
it  necessary  to  make  a picture  as  it  is  found,  or 
not  at  all,  even  if  all  conditions  are  not  ideal.  In 
such  instances,  it  is  possible  to  overcome  minor 
defects  and  to  create  a great  improvement  in  the 
general  impression,  if  the  most  important  features 
of  the  composition  are  satisfactory. 

As  first-aid  to  eliminate  undesirable  subject- 
matter  from  an  overcrowded  composition,  it  is 
advisable  to  cut  two  L-shaped  forms  from  a sheet 
of  mounting-paper  or  cardboard,  so  that  when 
reversed  and  laid  over  a print,  they  form  a mat 
of  variable  size  and  shape  which  can  be  adjusted 
quickly  to  display  any  part  of  the  material  until 
the  most  desirable  section  has  been  decided 
upon.  Most  photographs — hasty  snapshots,  in 
particular — contain  an  excess  of  subject-matter. 
This  is  often  due  to  the  employment  of  lenses 
which  embrace  too  wide  a view-angle  for  the 
average  class  of  subjects.  Other  causes  include 
inability  to  obtain  a nearer  standpoint  when 
making  the  exposure,  and  uncertainty  as  to  how 
much  material  is  needed.  In  hand-camera  work, 
the  quick  selections  a worker  is  frequently  called 
upon  to  make,  and  the  smallness  of  the  image  in 
the  finder,  are  also  prominent  reasons.  However, 
the  main  point  is  whether  good  judgment  has 
been  used  in  selecting  the  essential  material  from 
a satisfactory  viewpoint  and  under  suitable 
lighting.  If  this  has  been  done,  it  is  easy  enough 
to  get  rid  of  superfluous  matter  by  drastic  trim- 
ming, and  resorting  to  subsequent  enlargement  of 
the  remaining  part  of  the  negative  to  obtain  a 


picture  of  presentable  size.  I have  used  a section 
no  larger  than  two  ordinary  postage-stamps  from 
a 334  x 434  negative  in  order  to  obtain  just  the 
composition  desired,  enlarging  this  to  about  7x10 
inches  for  finished  prints.  The  full-page  study  of 
“The  Woolworth  Tower,”  in  the  January  1918 
issue  of  Photo-Era,  was  obtained  in  this  manner, 
since  the  viewpoint  of  this  subject,  from  the 
water,  as  made  with  a lens  of  ordinary  focus, 
included  too  much  other  material. 

Having  tried  the  effect  of  cutting  out  useless 
matter,  and  settled  upon  just  the  part  of  the 
negative  to  be  used,  the  worker  will  next  look 
over  the  selected  part  of  the  subject  for  such 
minor  defects  as  can  be  removed  or  subdued  by 
various  means.  These  defects  are  generally  of 
no  great  size;  yet  they  may  intrude  painfully 
upon  the  consciousness  of  the  observer  and  mar 
the  harmonious  feeling  which  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  finished  work.  Often  a tone-value 
sufficiently  “out”  to  attract  undue  attention  and 
lead  the  eye  astray,  or  an  unpleasant  detail  con- 
stitutes the  disturbing  element. 

Unlike  general  contrast  and  sharpness  of  defi- 
nition, which  can  be  modified  to  a considerable 
extent  by  selecting  the  proper  printing-paper, 
and  using  diffusing-mediums,  etc.,  local  defects 
can  be  removed  only  by  local  treatment  of  some 
kind,  such  as  retouching  the  negative — either  by 
handwork  or  application  of  chemical  solutions — 
by  shading  certain  parts  while  printing,  by  work- 
ing upon  the  print,  or  by  a combination  of 
methods.  Although  all  this  may  sound  quite 
formidable,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  convey  the 
idea  that  a worthless  snapshot  can  be  trans- 
formed into  a pictorial  gem  by  wholesale  “fak- 
ing,” but  rather  that  a reasonably  good  negative 
can  often  be  made  to  yield  a much  better  result 
by  exercising  a little  control  here  and  there, 
since  attention  to  seemingly  small  details  goes  a 
long  way  to  contribute  to  the  general  effect. 

As  a means  to  apply  some  of  these  general 
suggestions  in  a concrete  manner,  I will  now 
describe  in  detail  the  methods  employed  to  trans- 
form the  snapshot  shown  in  Figure  1 into  the  more 
harmonious  result  presented  in  Figure  2. 

The  general  tone-quality  of  the  original  nega- 
tive was  quite  satisfactory,  for  care  was  taken  to 
employ  a suitable  color-sensitive  plate,  also  a 
ray-filter,  to  preserve  the  values  between  sail  and 
sky.  As  a result,  the  defects  which  later  analysis 
revealed  were  confined  to  the  intrusion  of  certain 
undesirable  details,  and  an  excess  of  subject. 

The  first  point  taken  up  was  that  of  superfluous 
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subject-matter,  and  by  comparing  the  finished 
picture  with  Figure  1 the  reader  will  see  that 
the  material  selected  finally  is  limited  to  a section 
from  the  right-hand  upper  part  of  the  negative,  as 
the  boat  with  the  raised  sail  and  the  reflections  in 
the  water  constitute  the  objective  point  of  the 
composition.  The  “power-boat,”  at  the  left, 
was  not  essential  to  the  picture,  or  attractive  in 
itself;  but,  as  the  craft  came  together,  it  could  not 
be  eliminated  wholly  without  cutting  too  much 
away,  so  that  the  trimming  was  done  on  a line 
just  to  the  right  of  the  “power-boat’s”  bow,  and 
the  side  retained  in  shadow  to  help  the  balance 
of  the  composition.  To  further  concentrate 
interest  upon  the  sailboat,  a part  of  the  fore- 
ground-matter was  also  omitted.  However,  the 
most  troublesome  part  of  the  work  still  re- 
mained to  be  done,  namely,  the  removal  of  the 
dark  line  showing  diagonally  across  the  sky, 
caused  by  the  rope  stretched  from  the  mast  of 
the  “power-boat”  to  a point  on  shore,  and  a 
“stay”  from  the  same  mast  constituted  another 
undesirable  detail.  As  the  picture  was  now 
trimmed,  there  was  no  apparent  reason  for 


either  showing.  Some  uneven  dark  spots 
were  noticed  on  the  water  at  the  right  side 
of  the  composition. 

Having  noted  these  imperfections,  and 
the  fact  that  they  could  not  be  removed 
satisfactorily  by  retouching,  direct  upon 
a negative  which  would  have  to  stand 
considerable  enlargement — owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  matching  the  delicate  tones 
and  texture  of  the  sky — I simply  blocked 
out  the  objectionable  lines,  with  red  spot- 
ting-color,  avoiding,  however,  spreading  over 
more  surface  than  was  necessary  to  cover 
the  edges  of  the  lines  perfectly.  The  next 
step  was  to  make  a good  enlargement  to 
(iV2  x 8j/2  of  the  selected  part  on  smooth 
paper — either  matte  or  semi-matte  giving 
the  best  working-surface  combined  with  suf- 
ficient freedom  of  grain  for  the  purpose 
wanted — taking  care  to  obtain  as  much 
detail  and  gradation  as  possible  in  both 
shadows  and  highlights.  The  dark  patches 
of  tone  in  the  water  were  virtually  elimi- 
nated at  this  stage  of  the  work  by  shading 
the  defective  parts  while  exposing  the  en- 
largement. 

After  keeping  the  finished  print  under 
pressure  until  smooth  and  flat,  it  was  pinned 
to  a board,  and  the  lines  in  the  sky — which 
now  appeared  white — were  retouched  care- 
fully with  a finely  pointed  hard  lead-pencil 
until  a match  with  the  surrounding  tones. 
Since  the  surfaces  of  different  papers  do  not 
take  the  lead  in  just  the  same  manner,  and 
the  depth  of  tone  to  be  matched  also  varies, 
several  leads  of  different  degrees  of  hardness  are 
needed.  3H  or  4H  is  suitable  for  producing  a 
light  tint,  whereas  H and  HB  would  be  called 
for  in  the  halftones  and  shadows.  When  a smooth 
tone  devoid  of  definite  texture  is  to  be  matched 
in  quality  very  closely,  the  lead  must  be  hard 
enough  to  permit  a firm  touch  without  making 
too  dark  a tint,  for  a soft  pencil  and  very 
light  stroke  upon  a gelatine-film  always  produces 
a granular  effect.  In  matching  a spot  with  its 
surroundings,  especially  when  the  tone  is  light, 
the  pencil  should  be  sharpened  to  a long  and  fine 
point,  and  the  space  filled  with  a series  of  short, 
parallel  strokes  close  together.  If  the  tint  so 
produced  is  not  deep  enough,  the  process  may  be 
repeated,  and  only  the  angle  of  the  strokes 
changed  sufficiently  each  time  to  cross-hatch  the 
lines.  Stippling  is  also  frequently  used  when 
filling  in  a tint,  the  pencil  in  this  case  being  held 
nearly  vertical  and  a series  of  dots  made  by 
tapping  lightly  with  the  point.  As  a finishing- 
touch,  a tint  may  sometimes  be  smoothed  out 
by  rubbing  the  pencil-work  very  lightly  with  a 
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clean  bit  of  chamois-leather,  old  soft  cloth,  or  a 
wad  of  absorbent  cotton. 

When  it  is  desired  to  darken  a large  area  of 
tone  in  a print,  powdered  graphite — which  can  be 
made  in  small  quantities  by  rubbing  a pencil  upon 
fine  sand-paper — may  be  applied  with  a cotton- 
or  chamois-pad,  going  over  the  surface  without 
regard  to  small  lights,  as  these  can  be  recovered 
later  by  use  of  a soft  rubber-eraser. 

As  the  print  now  appeared  satisfactory,  it  only 
remained  to  obtain  a new  negative  from  it  by 
copying  with  a camera  in  the  ordinary  way.  Of 
course  care  was  taken  to  have  the  print  perfectly 
flat  and  at  right  angles  with  the  lens,  and  to  ob- 
tain as  much  freedom  of  grain  as  possible,  the 
print  being  placed  in  a rather  diffused  light  some 
distance  from  the  windows.  An  ideal  lighting  is 
one  where  an  equal  amount  of  illumination  comes 
from  each  side,  as  in  a room  with  windows  on 
opposite  sides;  but  the  next  best  is  to  have  the 
light  from  one  large  window  some  distance  away 
fall  upon  the  print,  but  at  a slight  angle  to  avoid 
reflecting  light  back  into  the  lens.  At  this  stage 
some  diffusion  of  definition  can  be  introduced,  if 
thought  desirable,  by  moving  the  lens  a bit  out 
of  the  plane  of  sharp  focus. 

A plate  of  moderate  speed,  such  as  some  makers 
list  as  a “Commercial,”  is  much  better  for  copy- 
work  in  monochrome  than  the  fast  grades  used 


commonly  for  snapshot  and  studio-work;  but  in 
the  present  instance  I did  not  happen  to  have  the 
former  at  hand,  so  used  a fast  orthochromatic 
plate,  giving  an  exposure  of  eighteen  seconds  with 
the  lens  stopped  to  F/16,  and  to  overcome  the 
tendency  which  fast  emulsions  display  to  render 
an  excessively  flat  image  when  copying  from 
photographs.  The  plate  was  developed  in  a 
strong  hydrochinon-developer  containing  aplenty 
of  bromide,  the  formula  being  as  follows : — 


Water 4 ozs. 

Sodium  sulphite  (dried) 60  grs. 

Sodium  carbonate 90 

Hydrochinon 20  “ 

Potass,  bromide 2 “ 


This  is  a very  good  developer  for  copy-work,  but 
the  amount  of  bromide  used  should  be  varied 
according  to  the  character  of  the  plate  employed, 
it  being  advisable  to  reduce — or  even  to  omit  it 
entirely — with  plates  which  naturally  give  a 
strong  image  free  of  fog. 

From  the  new  negative,  finished  prints  can  be 
produced  without  individual  manipulation,  and 
although  in  this  case  only  a 4 x 5 plate  was  used, 
it  is  possible — if  one  possesses  a camera  of  suf- 
ficient size — to  make  a negative  at  least  as  large 
as  the  print,  thus  permitting  large  finished  prints 
by  any  process  to  be  produced  without  resorting, 
each  time,  to  the  use  of  an  enlarger. 


The  Ethics  of  Specimen-Prints 


jjjiHE  interest  which  continues  to  be 
manifested  in  the  question  of  pho- 
tographers showing  as  specimens 
work  which  they  have  not  personally 
produced  shows  that  the  matter  is 
regarded  as  an  important  one,  and  indicates 
great  faith  in  the  value  of  a good  show  of  pictures 
as  an  aid  in  attracting  business;  naturally,  there- 
fore, the  beginner  is  desirous  to  acquire  a col- 
lection of  specimens  as  soon  as,  or  even  before, 
he  has  taken  down  his  shutters  for  the  first  time. 

Undoubtedly  the  general  public  regard  the 
prints  exhibited  by  a photographer  as  genuine 
specimens  of  the  current  work  sent  out  by  him, 
and  any  departure  from  this  is  rightly  regarded 
as  more  or  less  fraudulent,  whether  the  speci- 
mens have  been  actually  made  by  him  or  not, 
and  it  may  be  interesting  to  consider  a few 
situations  that  have  a general  bearing  upon  the 
question.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  case  of 
a man  who  may  have  been  an  amateur  or  an 


assistant  in  another-  studio  who  purchases  a 
business  and  continues  it  on  the  strength  of  the 
previous  proprietor’s  negatives  and  reputation, 
merely  changing  the  name  or  sometimes  doing 
business  under  the  old  name  to  which  he  is  now 
compelled  to  add  his  own  as  proprietor,  although 
even  this  need  not  be  done  upon  the  prints, 
which  often  are  what  advertise  the  studio. 
Although  this  is  a flagrant  case  of  “bought 
specimens,”  we  think  that  few  of  our  professional 
friends  would  raise  any  objection  to  it,  because 
it  concerns  an  established  business,  and  does  not 
bring  a new  competitor  into  the  field.  It  is 
felt  rightly  enough  that  if  the  old  standard  is 
maintained  things  remain  as  they  were,  whereas 
if  the  work  deteriorates,  so  much  the  better  for 
the  other  photographers  in  the  district.  It  is 
certain  that  a man  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  work 
he  sells  to  his  sitters,  and  that — though  a cer- 
tain amount  of  chance  business  may  be  obtained 
by  the  window-display — it  is  the  current  work 
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which  effects  the  steady  growth  of  a business 
through  the  recommendation  of  satisfied  patrons. 

A somewhat  different  position  is  created  when 
an  ex-assistant  who  has  legitimately  acquired 
specimens  while  in  employment  starts  upon  his 
own  account.  It  is  well  known  to  all  practical 
men  that  it  is  easier  to  produce  good  work  in  a 
well-lighted  studio  with  perfect  apparatus  than 
when  handicapped  with  a more  or  less  unsuitable 
position  and  such  lenses  and  cameras  as  can  be 
cheaply  acquired,  so  that  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a lower  standard  will  be  attained  and  the 
public  be  disappointed.  There  are  geniuses  who 
can  produce  good  work  under  the  most  adverse 
conditions,  but  as  was  shown  in  the  course  of  a 
law-case,  a few  years  ago,  a change  from  one 
studio  to  another,  even  in  the  same  street,  may 
play  havoc  with  an  established  reputation. 

The  acquirement  of  a sufficient  stock  of  speci- 
mens is  quite  a stiff  problem  for  the  beginner; 
but  if  he  or  she  be  not  prepared  to  face  it  in  a 
straightforward  way,  it  would  be  better  to  give 
up  the  idea  of  becoming  a photographer  at  all, 
as  it  betrays  a lack  of  skill  and  confidence  in  one’s 
own  work  to  shirk  it.  Every  operator  has  some 
ideas  as  to  style,  and  finds  it  easier  to  work 
upon  his  own  lines  than  to  follow  those  of  other 
people;  therefore  he  should  prepare  specimens 
of  a style  and  quality  which  he  can  easily  repro- 
duce when  sitters  begin  to  come  in.  There  are 
now  three  principal  ways  to  become  a portrait- 
photographer,  the  first  and  most  orthodox  being 
to  become  an  assistant  or  pupil  in  a successful 
studio.  This  should  be  the  best  way;  but  un- 
fortunately many  of  the  most  artistic  workers 
are  either  averse  to  teaching  their  methods  or  are 
temperamentally  unsuited  to  do  so.  Hence  there 
is  danger  of  the  novice  falling  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  out  for  a big  premium,  and  in 
return  put  the  pupil  to  any  form  of  drudgery 
which  may  pay  him  best.  As  an  example  of 
what  has  actually  occurred,  we  may  mention  a 
case  where  a hundred-guinea  premium  was  paid 
for  a two  years’  term,  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  period  the  pupil  was  kept  at  developing 


amateurs’  films.  The  prospect  of  acquiring 
either  specimens  or  the  ability  to  produce  them 
is  in  such  circumstances  a very  poor  one,  and  if 
the  victim  has  the  necessary  money  to  start,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  purchases  them  as 
he  purchases  the  remainder  of  his  furnishings — 
without  regard  to  individual  ability  or  ambition. 

Another  door  to  the  profession  is  from  the 
ranks  of  the  amateurs,  which  simply  means  that 
in  many  cases  people  who  are  desirous  to  learn 
photography  find  that  they  have  to  teach  them- 
selves, which,  with  many  trials  and  tribulations, 
they  have  succeeded  in  doing.  Such  folk  are 
usually  quite  honest  over  the  specimen-question, 
for  they  are  usually  so  satisfied  with  their  work 
that  they  would  not  dream  of  supplementing 
it  by  the  usual  thing. 

Yet  others  follow  the  American  plan  of  study- 
ing photography  in  a school,  as  others  study 
pharmacy  and  art.  This  is  an  excellent  way, 
as  much  time  is  saved  by  the  avoidance  of  useless 
experimenting,  and  after  a preliminary  period 
of  training  in  the  technique  of  photography  the 
student  can  by  actual  work  in  the  studio  acquire 
confidence  in  his  own  powers,  and  eventually 
collect  a series  of  portraits  and  studies  which 
will  do  him  good  service  when  he  takes  the 
plunge.  There  are  more  photographers  in  the 
country  who  have  started  in  this  way  than  most 
people  imagine. 

When  we  come  to  enlargements  and  minia- 
tures, we  think  all  requirements  are  met  if  cus- 
tomers are  supplied  with  work  equal  to  the  sam- 
ples exhibited,  no  matter  by  whom  these  are 
made.  In  most  cases  the  work  done  by  good 
commercial  firms  which  specialize  in  certain 
lines,  is  far  in  advance  of  anything  which  the 
photographer  could  do  on  the  premises.  There 
is  an  unfortunate  tendency  in  some  quarters  to 
exhibit  “first-class  finish”  work  in  the  window 
and  to  supply  second-class  or  even  lower  grades 
in  fulfilment  of  orders.  This  is  simply  dishonest, 
and  the  more  so  as  the  price  asked  would  be 
quite  a fair  and  usual  one  for  the  best  work. 
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Cobweb-Photography 

BEATRICE  B.  BELL 


HOTOGRAPHING  spiders’  webs  is 
an  extremely  interesting  occupation, 
leading,  as  it  does,  to  a knowledge 
of  the  spider  and  its  habits.  More- 
over, this  particular  field  taxes  one’s 
photographic  ingenuity  to  overcome  difficulties. 
Not  long  ago,  I read  in  an  exhaustive  book  on 
spiders  that  cobwebs  could  not  be  photographed 
successfully  out  of  doors,  but  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  remove  indoors  the  branch  or  object  on 
which  the  spider  was  resting,  whereupon,  the 
spider  would  conveniently  set  about  to  weave 
the  desired  cobweb.  Not  having  had  any 
personal  experience  with  regard  to  this  last  point, 
I can  only  assume  that  it  is  true;  but  I do  differ 
with  the  former  statement.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  for  scientific  purposes,  cobwebs  that  are 
photographed  indoors  are  more  desirable,  as  then 
the  light-conditions  for  each  picture  could  be 
controlled  and  each  exposure  would  be  a duplicate 
of  the  preceding  one;  but  as  a pictorial  study, 


natural  surroundings  can  never  be  equaled  by 
artificial  backgrounds.  Ordinarily,  a silky  cob- 
web— either  in  shadow  or  in  glaring  sunlight — is 
much  too  fine  and  intangible  to  impress  itself  on 
the  photographic  plate  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
record  the  surrounding  objects  with  any  sem- 
blance to  naturalness.  Indeed,  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult for  the  eye  to  detect  the  cobweb;  for  it  lacks 
contrast  to  its  surroundings,  and  the  threads  are 
so  extremely  fine  as  to  be  nearly  invisible  to  the 
ordinary  observer.  Fortunately,  Nature  has  not 
apportioned  us  all  days  of  sunshine;  and  to  relieve 
such  monotony,  she  has  given  us  ,a  variety  of 
clouds,  rain,  wind  and  fog.  And  although  we 
photographers  may  consider  anything  but  sun- 
light a hindrance  to  our  profession,  the  un- 
pleasant days  may  often  be  blessings  in  disguise. 
Undoubtedly  each  unfavorable  day  will  present 
some  subject  unobtainable  in  any  other  con- 
ditions. And  so  fog,  which  is  ordinarily  just  dis- 
agreeable, has  proved  the  open  sesame  to  cobweb- 
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photography.  An  observation-trip  made  through 
the  woods  and  fields  on  a foggy  morning  will 
show  nearly  every  bush  and  tree  and  clump  of 
grass  to  be  a cobweb-entanglement.  The  tiny 
threads  are  heavy  with  moisture — actually  sag- 
ging with  it — and  the  light  reflecting  on  the 
moisture  magnifies  many  times  the  real  size  of 
the  strands.  The  cobweb  that  catches  the  light 


whose  bite  was  poisonous ; that  all  reported  cases 
he  had  investigated  had  been  proved  to  be  with- 
out foundation,  and,  moreover,  that  a spider  is 
not  by  nature  combative.  Moreover,  virtually 
every  spider  is  as  eager  to  get  away  from  man  as 
man  is  from  the  spider,  and  all  that  a spider 
wants  is  to  be  let  alone  to  live  its  life  as  Nature 
intended.  The  old  saying,  “Familiarity  breeds 
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shows  in  relief  against  its  background,  and  the 
recording  of  each  filament  on  the  sensitive  plate 
is  no  longer  a thing  of  difficulty. 

The  search  of  cobwebs  will  reveal  unexpected 
beauties  in  a little  appreciated  phase  of  life.  A 
spider  is  instinctively  looked  upon  as  a thing  to 
be  trodden  under  foot.  We  consider  it  with  aver- 
sion and  even  with  fear,  remembering,  no  doubt, 
stories  of  serious  illness  and  even  death  due  to 
the  bite  of  a spider.  Imagine  my  amazement 
— when  I read  a book  by  an  eminent  authority 
on  spiders — to  find  the  statement  that  the  writer 
knew  of  no  spiders  in  the  United  States,  unless 
it  might  be  the  large  tarantula  of  the  South, 


contempt,”  may  serve  to  dispose  of  most  of  our 
bugbears  concerning  creeping,  crawling  and 
flying  things.  My  own  particular  horror  always 
has  been  worms  of  all  descriptions — even  the 
humble  angleworm.  And  well  do  I remember, 
on  my  first  trout-fishing  jaunt,  the  cold  chills 
that  crept  down  my  back  at  the  statement  that 
a good  fisherman  always  baited  his  own  hook. 
Oh  yes,  I can  string  the  wriggling,  stretchy,  slip- 
pery things  on  my  hook  now  as  well  as  anyone; 
but  I must  confess  that  there  is  no  pleasure 
in  it.  Some  day  I am  going  to  buy  the  best 
book  on  worms,  and  attack  my  pet  aversion. 

As  this  is  a dissertation  on  spiders’  webs  and 


how  to  photograph  them,  I must  return  to  my 
subject;  but  let  me  suggest  that  the  reader  learn 
not  only  how  to  find  and  photograph  cobwebs, 
but  that  he  get  a book  from  the  nearest  library 
and  read  of  the  habits  of  spiders.  It  will  make 
the  photographic  trips  more  interesting,  and,  if 
he  cares  for  nature-study,  he  can  spend  many 
profitable  hours  searching  for  and  classifying 
the  many  interesting  spiders  and  cobwebs. 


the  type  most  sought  after  by  photographers, 
and,  although  the  others  may  make  attractive 
subjects — particularly  the  funnel-webs, — none 
can  compare  with  the  orb  in  beauty  and  charm. 

The  building  of  an  orb-web  is  a wonderful 
piece  of  work  and  well  worth  a bit  of  study. 
The  spider  first  makes  the  outer  supporting  frame- 
work. The  preliminary  line  is  often  a sort  of 
bridge  between  two  points  difficult  of  access. 


A COBWEB-ENTANGLEMENT 
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There  are — generally  speaking — four  types  of 
cobwebs:  irregular  nets,  sheet-webs,  funnel-webs, 
and  orb-webs.  The  first  is  a maze  of  threads 
extending  in  all  directions  without  definite  shape. 
In  the  second,  the  principal  part  of  the  web 
consists  of  a more  or  less  closely  woven  sheet 
in  a single  plane,  with  threads  extending  in  all 
directions  in  that  plane,  with  no  apparent  regu- 
larity of  arrangement.  The  principal  part  of  a 
funnel-web  is  sheet-like  in  structure,  but  has  a 
tube  extending  from  one  en<  1 leading  to  the  retreat 
of  the  spider.  The  orb-web,  of  which  there  are 
many  variations,  consists  of  a series  of  radiating 
lines  of  dry  and  inelastic  silk  which  support  a 
thread  of  viscid  and  elastic  silk.  This  last  is 


as,  for  instance,  two  branches  separated  by  a 
running  brook.  The  spider  spins  out  a long 
thread  which  the  air-current  carries  until  it 
touches  and  adheres  to  some  object,  whereupon 
the  spider  immediately  pulls  the  line  tight  and 
fastens  the  line  where  it  is  standing.  The 
spider  then  makes  other  lines  by  fastening,  at 
some  point,  a thread  which  it  spins  as  it  walks, 
holding  it  clear  of  the  object — on  which  it  is 
walking — by  one  of  its  hind-feet  until  the  de- 
sired point  is  reached,  when  the  line  is  drawn 
tight  and  fastened.  As  soon  as  the  foundation  is 
finished,  the  radiating  lines  are  formed.  First, 
by  walking  around  the  framework  and  holding 
up  the  line  so  that  it  does  not  become  entangled, 
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a new  line  is  stretched  and  fastened  that  will 
pass  through  the  center  of  the  orb  to  be.  The 
spider  then  goes  to  the  center,  fastens  a line, 
walks  around  and  attaches  it  to  some  part  of  the 
framework,  repeating  this  operation  until  the 
radii  are  finished.  The  center  of  the  cobweb 
is  strengthened  by  a network  of  lines  termed  the 
hub;  the  spider  works  a little  on  the  hub  at  the 
time  that  it  makes  the  radii.  There  are  three 
decided  forms  of  hubs.  The  meshed  hub  is  a 
series  of  irregularly  shaped  meshes,  the  radii 
often  being  pulled  out  of  their  direct  course. 
The  sheeted  hub  is  a closely  woven  sheet  of  silk 
spun  on  the  network,  and  the  open  hub  resembles 
the  hub  of  a wagon-wheel — a firm  structure  that 
supports  the  spokes  or  radii  and  has  an  open 
space  in  the  center.  Immediately  outside  the 
hub,  the  spider  makes  a few  turns  of  a spiral 
line — usually  from  four  to  ten — thus  strengthen- 
ing the  center  of  the  web.  The  radii  are  then 
stayed  by  a spiral  line  so  that  they  will  remain 
in  place  until  the  main  part  of  the  web  is  finished. 
Up  to  this  point,  all  the  threads  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  cobweb — except  the  attach- 
ment-disks, by  which  the  lines  are  fastened — 
are  dry  and  inelastic.  Now,  beginning  at  the 


outer  margin,  the  spider  makes  the  main  part  of 
the  cobweb — all  the  rest  is  merely  a framework — 
by  stretching  upon  the  radii  a viscid  and  elastic 
line,  fastening  it  to  each  radius  and  continuing 
to  work  toward  the  center.  The  spiral  turns  are 
placed  close  together.  The  spiral  guy  is  cut  away 
as  the  other  reaches  it,  and  at  each  radius,  the 
spider  pulls  the  thread  out  with  its  hind-foot, 
attaches  the  thread,  and  then  by  taking  away  its 
foot,  the  thread  contracts  to  the  length  of  space 
between  the  two  radii.  This  leaves  the  line  re- 
laxed so  that  it  can  be  stretched  easily  instead 
of  broken  by  an  entangled  insect;  and,  moreover, 
this  ensures  the  insect  being  caught  in  other  turns 
of  the  viscid  spiral,  during  its  struggles.  The 
web  is  now  finished.  Some  of  the  orb-weavers 
rest  on  the  hub  and  wait  for  their  prey.  Should 
they  be  disturbed,  they  rush  off  at  one  side  to  the 
support  of  the  web,  or  drop  to  the  ground  spin- 
ning a drag-line  up  which  they  ascend  later. 
Others  have  above  or  to  one  side  of  the  orb  a 
retreat  which  is  connected  with  the  hub  by  one 
or  more  lines.  These  serve  as  a means  of  pas- 
sage to  and  from  the  web;  and,  by  keeping  one 
or  more  of  its  feet  on  this  line  while  in  the 
retreat,  the  spider  can  feel  any  disturbance  of 
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the  web.  In  running  about  on  its  orb,  the  spider 
ordinarily  uses  the  radii  as  a means  of  support, 
avoiding  all  possible  contact  with  the  viscid 
spiral  line;  but  if  the  spider  is  frightened,  often, 
in  rushing  to  its  retreat,  it  touches  and  brings 
together  several  turns  of  the  viscid  line  and  thus 
leaves  a distinct  trail.  I have  found  this  trail 
very  useful  to  discover  the  spider’s  retreat. 

An  interesting  phenomenon  in  connection 
with  cobwebs  is  seen  occasionally  in  fields, 
usually  on  still  autumn-days,  when  great  spaces 
are  covered  with  masses  of  cobwebs.  The 
phenomenon  is  caused  by  ballooning  or  aero- 
nautic spiders — usually  very  young  spiders. 
Great  numbers  of  these  spiders  climb  to  the  top 
of  some  object,  whereupon  each  spider  spins  a 
thread  which  is  carried  out  by  an  air-eurrent. 
The  spinning  is  continued  until  the  friction  of  the 
air  on  the  silk  is  sufficient  to  buoy  up  the  spider 
which  then  lets  go  its  hold  and  is  carried  off  by 
the  wind.  Sometimes  these  ballooning-spiders 
are  carried  a long  distance.  At  other  times,  the 
wind  is  too  strong,  and  the  threads  are  blown 
against  some  nearby  object,  occasionally  cover- 
ing large  fields  with  a gauze  of  silk. 

In  common  with  all  branches  of  photography, 
cobwebs  offer  their  own  particular  difficulties. 
The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  in  the 
choice  of  a background  or,  perhaps,  I should  say, 
in  the  selection  of  a cobweb  with  a suitable  back- 


ground. Distracting  elements,  such  as  twigs 
which  have  no  relation  to  the  subject,  may  be 
removed.  Conspicuous  lights  and  shadows 
which  offer  contrasts  that  tend  to  draw  the  eye 
away  from  the  web  must  be  avoided.  Some- 
times, objects  which  are  considerably  in  the  back- 
ground and  out  of  focus  appear  as  the  brightest 
spots  in  the  picture,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
time  of  exposure  lessens  as  distance  of  the  subject 
from  the  lens  increases.  This  fact  is  commonly 
noted  in  the  case  of  open  landscapes  which 
require  less  exposure  than  foreground-studies. 
In  order  to  give  the  cobweb  sufficient  contrast 
so  that  it  will  stand  out  against  its  surroundings, 
it  must  be  shown  against  a dark-toned  back- 
ground, such  as  the  ground  or  heavy-foliaged 
bushes  or  trees.  Should  it  appear  against  the 
sky,  the  inevitable  sky-overexposure  would  ob- 
literate the  web.  And  in  order  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  light  should  be  reflected  from  the  tiny 
strands  of  the  web,  the  exposure  must  be  made 
against  the  light.  This  brings  up  one  of  the  most 
serious  difficulties  that  the  worker  has  to  contend 
with,  namely,  transparent  circles  tending  to 
opaque  circles  which  often  appear  on  the  film 
and  show  on  the  print  as  white  spots.  These 
are  caused  by  the  reflection  of  light  on  drops  of 
moisture  on  nearby  objects.  As  they  are  not 
often  noticed  by  the  eye,  they  cannot  be  entirely 
avoided  on  the  film.  The  only  remedy  is  after- 
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manipulation  of  the  film;  or,  if  the  worker  is  not 
an  adept  in  this  special  work,  these  defects  can 
be  removed,  to  a considerable  extent,  by  spot- 
ting on  the  print.  This  takes  practice  and 
patience;  and,  if  the  worker  does  not  meet  with 
success,  I would  suggest  that  he  try  a different 
paper-surface.  Although  I prefer  a smooth 
surface  for  my  cobweb-pictures,  as  it  better 
brings  out  the  delicate  detail,  I find  that  occa- 
sionally a semi-rough  surface  will  stand  the 
spotting  better.  Unless  the  defects  are  too 
glaring,  I let  them  alone,  as  I find  that  the  eye 
of  the  observer  is  sufficiently  arrested  by  the 
beauty  of  the  cobweb  and  does  not  wander 
about  to  any  great  extent. 

With  regard  to  equipment,  a reflecting-camera 
is  the  most  convenient,  as  the  effect  of  the 
surroundings  on  the  desired  picture  is  so  easily 
examined;  but  any  camera  will  answer  for  this 
work.  Indeed,  my  first  cobweb-picture  was 
made  with  a No.  4 Cartridge  Kodak  and  a 
portrait-attachment.  I never  use  a soft-focus 
lens  for  this  work,  as  the  fine  detail  would  be 
lost..  Nor  have  I found  it  necessary  to  use  a 
color-screen  although  there  might  be  occasions 
when  it  would  be  useful.  The  focusing  must  be 
sharp  on  the  cobweb,  and  the  lens  should  be 
stopped  down  to  obtain  whatever  degree  of 
detail  in  the  distance  is  preferred  by  the  photog- 
rapher. Usually,  I use  my  lens  at  full  opening, 
as  the  blurring  of  the  background  serves  to  em- 
phasize the  strands  of  the  web.  And  I work 
as  close  to  the  subject  as  possible,  being  sure  to 
include  in  the  picture  the  support  of  the  web. 

A very  dull  and  foggy  morning  is  not  so  much 
to  be  desired  for  cobweb-pictures  as  a brighter 
one.  After  a night  of  fog,  the  sky  lightens  and 
the  mists  thin  out  and  then  the  light  will  give 
brighter  results.  The  moment  that  the  sun 
appears  is  the  time  of  day  that  will  give  the  great- 
est contrast.  But  remember  that  the  brighter 
the  light,  the  brighter  also  are  those  reflecting 
drops  of  water.  Here  is  where  the  background 
is  most  important.  Should  there  be  no  objects 
close  to  the  cobweb,  there  probably  would  be  no 
dewdrops.  A background  may  sometimes  be 
improvised  by  placing  a dark  cloth  behind  and 
out  of  focus  of  the  web.  This  would  do  away  with 
most  of  the  white  spots;  but  the  surroundings 
might  not  appear  natural.  The  cloth  could  be 
fastened  on  sticks  or  tree-branches  or  held  by 
someone  provided  that  the  photographer  is 
fortunate  to  find  a person  willing  to  accompany 
him  on  these  wet-morning  expeditions. 

There  is  seldom  much  wind  to  contend  with, 
as  wind  and  fog  are  not  friends;  and,  if  a wind 
does  appear,  the  fog  disappears  swiftly.  Should 
a breeze  spring  up,  the  exposure  should  be  made 


during  a lull,  if  possible,  as  the  slightest  motion 
is  likely  to  result  in  the  blurring  of  the  web  in 
the  picture.  After  the  fog  has  lifted  and  the 
sun  is  shining,  the  cobwebs  soon  dry  and  lose 
their  glistening  picture-making  qualities,  and 
the  photographer  must  wait  until  he  is  blessed 
with  another  foggy  morning. 

Outdoor-photography  in  any  of  its  forms 
leads  the  worker  into  an  understanding  of 
Nature;  whether  it  be  the  seasons,  the  varying 
moods  of  weather,  tree-  or  plant-life,  or  the  habits 
of  animate  beings.  The  longer  we  study  at  the 
great  seat  of  knowledge,  the  more  are  we  amazed 
at  the  richness  of  our  experiences.  Indeed, 
“How  Wonderful  are  Thy  Works.” 


There  was  a chance  in  the  Sunday  supple- 
ments, the  other  day,  to  compare  the  prize-works 
of  some  of  the  best  of  our  painters  with  the  pho- 
tographs from  life  in  the  streets,  at  the  wharves, 
and  on  the  beach,  made  by  those  humble  mem- 
bers of  the  journalistic  profession  who  carry  their 
cameras  about  with  them  as  a private  soldier 
does  his  knapsack  or  a pedler  his  pack.  Any 
artist  worthy  of  the  name,  any  painter  who  rates 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  above  all  effectism  and 
style,  is  fain  to  admit  that,  in  these  newspaper- 
reproductions,  the  artist  of  the  street  surpasses 
the  artist  of  the  studio  in  their  respective  sam- 
ples— at  least  as  presented  without  the  colors  of 
the  paintings.  It  is  a fair  test  as  regards  draw- 
ing and  composition,  light  and  shade,  and  what 
the  artists  call  “values” — borrowing  and  mis- 
translating a French  technical  term.  Deprived 
of  the  witchery  and  charm  of  colors  and  tones, 
blended  or  contrasted  subtly  enough  to  veil  de- 
fects in  the  drawing  of  details,  and  with  this 
contrived  obscurity  of  the  painter  showing  up 
flagrantly,  indeed,  in  ragged  edges  and  passages 
and  pools  of  meaningless  blacks — the  depicter  of 
the  life  of  the  town  for  the  newspaper  simply 
walks  away  with  the  prize  from  the  very  prize- 
winners themselves. 

For  downright  humanness,  utter  absence  of 
posing  and  consciousness,  in  single  figures,  for 
spontaneousness,  inevitableness,  absence  of  ar- 
ranged grouping  in  crowds  and  their  move- 
ments, the  lightning-pencil  of  the  sun  working 
in  the  bare  instant  between  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  pneumatic  shutter — drawing  and 
shading  all  the  figures,  and  the  spaces  between 
them  at  one  stroke,  has  of  course,  no  rival  worth 
mentioning  in  any  human  hand  or  brain  that 
ever  existed  or  ever  may  exist. 

The  Listener  (E.  H.  Clement). 


The  Ship  Mayflower 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


URSUANT  to  the  plan  of  this 
magazine  to  contribute  its  modest 
share  towards  the  approaching  cele- 
bration of  the  Landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims, Photo-Era  published  in  the 
September  issue  a preliminary  account  of  the 
departure  of  the  Mayflower  from  Plymouth, 
England,  September  6,  1620,  her  temporary  stay 
at  Provincetown  and  her  final  arrival  at  Plym- 
outh, Massachusetts.  This  slight  diversion, 
while  not  photographic  in  the  strictest  sense — 
except  so  far  as  it  related  to  Mr.  Mortimer’s 
remarkable,  historical  photograph — gained  for 
Photo-Era  appreciation  and  praise  from  sub- 
scribers and  the  newspaper-press.  In  the  cur- 
rent issue,  Photo-Era  presents  a photograph  of 
a reproduction  of  the  famous  craft  together  with 
the  history  and  a complete  description  of  the 
original  ship,  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to 
procure  these  important  data. 

Before  proceeding  to  this  interesting  topic, 
however,  let  me  refer  briefly  to  the  preparatory 
arrangements  that  are  being  made  by  the  people 
of  Provincetown,  where  the  Pilgrims  of  the  May- 
flower made  their  first  landing.  Provincetown 
and  all  the  towns  that  comprised  the  historic 
old  colony  will  commemorate  the  great  event. 
It  is  stated  that  this  celebration  will  in  no  way 
interfere  with  the  one  which  the  Pilgrim  Ter- 
centenary Commission  is  planning  at  Plymouth, 
twenty-five  miles  from  Provincetown,  across 
Cape  Cod  Bay,  but  permit  each  community  to 
express  in  its  own  way,  by  pageant  or  otherwise, 
its  own  particular  version  of  the  Pilgrim  story. 
Only  in  this  manner,  it  is  believed,  can  the  full 
story  be  told  and  local  civic  pride  be  adequately 
recognized,  for  each  Pilgrim  settlement  has  its 
own  traditions,  which  form  the  warp  and  woof 
of  each  community-spirit.  Although  the  entire 
Cape  will  celebrate  the  tercentenary,  the  princi- 
pal demonstrations  will  be  held  at  Provincetown 
where  the  Pilgrims  first  landed,  November  11, 
(Old  Style),  and  at  Plymouth,  December  21, 
which  spot  was  selected  as  the  permanent  settle- 
ment. Although  the  plans  are  only  tentative, 
at  present,  it  has  been  proposed  to  hold  the 
Provincetown  celebration  first;  for  according  to 
history,  the  landing  at  Provincetown  occurred 
thirty-five  days  before  the  settlement  at  Plym- 
outh. The  other  local  celebrations  will  follow 
and  close  with  the  one  at  Plymouth.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  actual  anniversaries  will 
occur  between  November  21,  the  day  on  which 
the  Mayflower  first  cast  anchor  in  Provincetown 


harbor,  and  December  26,  on  which  day  the  final 
settlement  was  made,  at  Plymouth,  the  pageants 
— on  account  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
at  that  season  of  the  year — will  be  held  in  the 
summer-time.  Commemorative  exercises  will 
mark  the  various  anniversaries  as  they  occur. 
Camerists  who  intend  to  photograph  these  his- 
toric pageants,  should  make  their  arrangements 
as  early  as  possible. 

Provincetown  has  already  one  important 
monument,  viz.,  the  lofty  embattled  tower  dedi- 
cated in  1910,  but  which,  being  merely  an  exact 
copy  of  the  tower  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  at 
Siena,  Italy — made  familiar  to  New  Englanders 
by  numerous  similar  towers  in  Boston,  Worcester, 
Springfield  and  elsewhere — has  aroused  much 
adverse  criticism.  Therefore,  the  need  is  felt  of 
a monument  distinctly  American  in  design  or, 
at  least,  suggestive  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Pilgrims,  particularly  of  their  place  of  refuge — 
Leyden,  Holland,  which  city  has  towers  and 
spires  that  could  well  have  served  as  models  for 
a suitable  monument,  rather  than  the  present 
and  strangely  incongruous  facsimile  of  a military 
structure  in  Italy.  Happily,  a project  is  under 
way  to  erect  a suitable  memorial  of  the  tercen- 
tenary, to  be  celebrated  next  year,  and,  as  the 
memorial  is  to  assume  a national  character,  the 
national,  as  well  as  the  state,  government  has 
appropriated  $40,000  toward  its  cost. 

The  full-rigged  model  of  the  Mayflower,  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C.,  is 
the  only  one  in  existence,  so  far  as  I know.  The 
following  description  of  the  model  has  been 
courteously  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Rigged  model:  Scale,  ^2-inch  to  1 foot.  Eng- 
land, 1620.  A wooden,  caravel-built,  keel  vessel, 
with  full  bluff  bow,  strongly  raking  below  water- 
line; raking  curved  stem;  large  open  head;  long, 
round  (nearly  log-shaped)  bottom;  tumble-in  top 
side;  short  run;  very  large  and  high  square  stern; 
quarter  galleries;  high  forecastle,  square  on  for- 
ward end,  with  open  rail's  on  each  side;  open  bul- 
warks to  main  and  quarter  decks;  a succession  of 
three  quarter  decks  or  poops,  the  after  one  being 
nearly  9 feet  above  main  deck;  two  boats  stowed 
on  deck;  ship-rigged,  with  pole-masts;  without 
jibs;  square  spritsail  (or  water-sail)  under  bow- 
sprit; two  square  sails  on  fore  and  main  masts, 
and  lateen  sail  on  mizzenmast. 

Dimensions  of  vessel:  Length,  over  all,  knight- 
heads  to  taffrail,  82  feet;  beam,  22  feet  ; depth, 
14  feet;  tonnage,  120;  bowsprit,  outboard,  40 
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feet  6 inches;  spritsail-yard,  34  feet  6 inches; 
foremast,  main  deck  to  top,  39  feet;  total  length, 
main  deck  to  truck,  67  feet  6 inches;  foreyard,  47 
feet  6 inches;  fore topsail-vard,  34  feet  inches; 
mainmast,  deck  to  top,  46  feet;  total,  deck  to 
truck,  81  feet;  main  yard,  53  feet;  maintopsail  yard, 
38  feet  6 inches;  mizzenmast,  deck  to  top,  34  feet; 
total,  deck  to  truck,  60  feet  6 inches ; spanker-yard, 
54  feet  6 inches;  boats,  one  on  port-side  of  deck,  17 
feet  long  by  5 feet  2 inches  wide;  one  on  starboard- 
side,  13  feet  6 inches  long  by  4 feet  9 inches  wide. 

This  model  was  made  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  Capt.  J.  W.  Collins.  It  is  an  exact 
miniature,  in  hull  and  rig,  of  a ship  of  the  date 
and  size  of  the  Mayflower.  Careful  attention  was 
given  to  its  construction,  in  all  details;  it  was 
built  from  the  lines  and  rigged  from  the  sail-plan 
of  a ship  cotemporaneous  with  the  Mayflower, 
and,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed,  represents  such  a 
ship  as  brought  the  Pilgrims  from  Plymouth. 
England,  to  the  New  England  coast. 

The  Pilgrims’  Mayflower,  of  1620,  was  at  one 
time  an  English  war-ship.  The  name  is  one  of 
the  oldest  ship  names  in  the  English  navy,  going 
back  to  1415,  when  a vessel  with  that  name 
carried  some  of  the  knights  who  fought  at  Agin- 
court  across  the  channel.  Her  successor — the 


Mayflower  of  1447 — was  the  flagship  of  Richard, 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  But  the  Mayflower  of  1620 
was  an  old  Armada  veteran  long  before  she  came 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  took  a prominent  part 
in  that  historic  sea-fight  in  1588,  fighting  along- 
side of  Drake’s  “Revenge,”  and  Hawkins’  “Vic- 
tory.” In  the  fight  off  Gravelines,  when  the 
Armada  made  a last  desperate  attempt  to  save 
itself  from  utter  rout,  the  Mayflower’s  part  was  a 
prominent  one.  According  to  a recent  writer  in 
the  London  Graphic,  the  ship  was  one  of  the  chief 
ones  contributed  to  Queen  Elizabeth’s  fleet  by 
the  merchants  of  the  City  of  London,  but  Good- 
win’s “Pilgrim  Republic”  states  that  the  offi- 
cials of  Lynn  offered  the  Mayflower  (150  tons) 
to  join  the  fleet  against  the  dreaded  Spanish 
Armada.  The  Graphic  erroneously  implies  that 
the  Mayflower  ended  her  days  ingloriously  in  the 
slave-trade  between  Guinea  and  America.  Good- 
win, in  reference  to  this  rumor,  says  that  the  slaver 
Mayflower  was  a ship  of  350  tons,  whereas  the 
Pilgrim  vessel  was  only  150.  The  latter  came  to 
Salem  in  1629,  and  the  last  known  of  her  was 
when  she  was  one  of  a fleet  that  landed  John 
Winthrop  and  his  colonists  at  Charlestown  in 
1630.  The  most  authentic  information  fixes  the 
tonnage  of  the  Pilgrims’  Mayflower  at  120  tons. 


The  Secret  of  Beautiful  Photography 

WARD  MUIR 


contention  is  that  photography 
:als  with  facts.  A beautiful  photo- 
aph  is  produced  by  pointing  the 
mera  at  a beautiful  fact.  There 
e such  a lot  of  beautiful  facts  in 
the  world  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  photograph 
facts  which  are  not  beautiful  and  then  bestow 
vast  pains  on  altering  the  resulting  picture. 
This,  indeed,  is  more  than  a waste  of  time.  It 
nearly  always  results  in  the  production  of  a work 
which,  compared  with  a pure  photograph,  is 
vitiated  by  manifest  imperfections.  Even  when 
those  imperfections  are  skilfully  minimized,  the 
actual  texture  of  the  print  can  seldom,  if  ever, 
come  up  to  that  of  a print  devoid  of  handwork 
from  an  unretouched  negative. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  amusement  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  practice  of  the  craft  of  combining 
handwork  and  photography — as,  for  instance,  in 
the  oil-process.  But  if  the  sole  object  be  the 
evocation  of  a thing  of  beauty,  then  the  necessity 
to  introduce  handwork  for  the  purpose  of  modify- 
ing either  the  tone-values  or  the  drawing  is  only 
proof  that  the  would-be  picture-maker  does  not 
know  his  business.  Everything  in  photography 
lies  in  the  choice  of  subject.  Exposure,  develop- 
ment, and  printing  present  no  difficulties:  to 
be  sure,  these  processes  can  almost  be  reduced 
to  the  mechanical.  Choice  of  subject,  however, 
can  never  be  mechanical : it  is  always  individual ; 
and  it  is  in  the  choice  of  subject  that  photog- 
raphers have  their  only  real  chance  seriously  to 
exercise  personal  taste — therefore,  their  only  real 
chance  of  being  what  is  called  artistic. 

The  old  dispute  as  to  whether  photography  is 
or  is  not  an  art  need  hardly  concern  us.  The 
label  does  not  matter.  We  are  interested  only 
in  whether  the  results  produced  are  beautiful  or 
are  not  beautiful.  Well,  this  depends  utterly 
on  whether  the  subjects  are  beautiful  or  not. 

Personally,  I am  more  addicted  to  landscapes 
than  to  figures,  and  I maintain  that  if  a pho- 
tographer, having  secured  a landscape  negative, 
finds  it  essential  to  revise  the  subject  in  printing, 
then  he  has  selected  a subject  unsuited  to  pho- 
tography. Why  should  he  do  so,  when  there  is 
an  endless  supply  of  landscape-subjects  which 
are  suited  to  photography?  I suspect  him  of 
thinking  and  seeing  in  terms  of  some  other  me- 
dium— the  medium,  probably,  whose  tools  are 
the  pencil  and  the  brush.  If  he  positively 
cannot  find  landscapes  which  make  beautiful 
photographs,  if  he  positively  sees  the  world  only 
as  a place  which  requires  its  natural  compositions 


recast — a tree  deleted  here,  a shadow  lightened 
there,  a cloud  introduced  in  another  place — then 
he  should  abandon  photography,  which  plainly 
is  not  suited  to  his  temperament,  and  attend  a 
painting-class. 

But  if  the  formula  for  producing  beautiful 
landscape-photographs  is  thus  simple,  surely  it 
is  even  simpler  when  applied  to  those  works 
classified  generally  as  “figure-studies.”  I hold 
that  a “figure-study”  practitioner  who,  having 
made  a picture,  solemnly  makes  an  oil-print  in 
order  to  modify  the  lighting-effect,  straighten  the 
curve  of  an  ugly  hand,  or  what  not,  is  confessing 
openly  that  he  posed  and  lighted  his  model 
wrongly  in  the  first  instance.  With  studio 
figure-study  work,  the  photographer  creates  his 
picture  first  and  then  exposes  a plate  on  his 
creation.  Why  should  he  ever  evolve  an  im- 
perfection, and  then  photograph  it,  and  by 
handwork-devices  “put  it  right,”  when  he  might 
have  evolved  a perfection  which  did  not  need 
any  “putting-right,”  whatever? 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  it  is  difficult  to  get 
these  figure-studies  flawlessly  perfect,  in  every 
detail.  It  is,  maybe,  even  more  difficult  to  find 
flawlessly  perfect  landscapes.  That  cannot  be 
helped.  We  have  to  do  our  best,  always  remem- 
bering that  photography  deals  with  facts.  As  soon 
as  we  begin  to  alter  facts,  we  alter  photography. 

Why  should  we  not  alter  photography?  some- 
one says.  My  answer  is  twofold.  First,  its 
possibilities  are  sufficiently  delightful  without 
any  alteration.  Second,  alteration  results  in- 
variably in  a product  which  is  cruder  than  it 
would  have  been  if  no  alteration  had  been 
attempted.  That  is,  if  a “straight”  photograph 
is  unbeautiful,  it  cannot  be  made  beautiful  with- 
out loss  of  photographic  quality:  its  unbeautiful- 
ness  is  the  photographer’s  fault,  either  (a)  because 
he  chose  his  subject  wrongly,  or  (6)  because  he 
exposed  and  developed  it  wrongly,  or  (c)  because 
he  did  both. 

Photography’s  limitations  must  be  recognized. 
There  are  limitations  in  every  medium  of  expres- 
sion. In  literature  we  are  limited  to  the  use  of 
words.  In  painting  we  are  limited  to  subjects 
which  can  be  delineated  on  the  flat,  e.g.,  we  can- 
not show  the  back  of  a figure  as  well  as  the  front, 
though  sculpture  can.  On  the  stage  we  are 
limited  by  considerations  of  space.  And  so  on. 
The  limitations  of  each  art  are  what  give  it  in- 
terest, not  merely  technically,  but  aesthetically. 

The  limitations  of  photography  are  consider- 
able but  not  excessive;  and  if  we  believe — as  I 
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believe — that  no  one  has  yet  approached  the  end 
of  photography’s  possibilities  within  those 
limitations,  this  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we 
should  not  strain  to  go  outside  them.  No  other 
pictorial  process  gives  results  that  in  the  least 
resemble  the  results  of  photography.  Those 
results  are  so  wonderful,  of  their  kind,  that  it 
seems  a pity  to  struggle  to  get  at  results  which  are 
texturallv  less  wonderful  and  exhibit  peculiarities 
that  are  associated  with  other  mediums.  To 
try  to  make  a photograph  like  a painting  is  as 
ill-advised  as  to  endeavor  to  make  a painting 
like  a photograph. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  I have  made  a 
print,  and  someone  tells  me  that,  by  using  the 
oil-process  or  by  spreading  matte-varnish  on 
sections  of  the  surface  of  the  negative,  or  by 
retouching,  I might  improve  it,  my  reply  would 
be  that  I decline.  If  he  persuaded  me  that  the 
defects  alluded  to  are  serious  ones,  I should 
throw  away  the  negative  and  turn  to  the  few 
million  other  subjects  left  to  me:  this  picture, 
one  failure  among  so  many  possible  successes,  is 
not  worth  bothering  with.  Should  I have  ex- 


posed and  developed  correctly,  and  the  result 
displeases  the  eye,  then  my  selection  of  subject 
was  at  fault. 

Considering  any  finished  print — the  product 
of  pure  photography,  we  must  either  accept  or 
reject.  It  is  idle  to  put  forward  suggestions  for 
modifying  it.  Modifying  will  only  spoil  the  pho- 
tograph. To  trim  the  print  a little  more  or  a little 
less  is  reasonable  enough;  for  trimming  does  not 
alter  its  photographic  essence.  To  print  (or 
enlarge)  it  with  a little  more  or  a little  less 
diffusion  of  the  image  is  also  legitimate,  for  this, 
too,  is  photographic. 

The  softening  of  the  image  obtained  by  throw- 
ing the  picture  out  of  focus,  either  locally  or 
throughout  its  whole  area,  in  the  negative,  and 
that  other  softening  which  is  brought  about  by 
printing  through  ground-glass  or  sheets  of 
celluloid  or  enlarging  through  bolting-silk,  etc., 
are  photographic.  They  are  effects  produced 
delicately  by  optics  and  light,  not  by  clumsy 
manipulation  of  the  image-texture  on  the  emul- 
sion. Moreover,  these  degrees  of  softness  are 
highly  typical  of  photography,  and  of  no  other 
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pictorial  medium.  Painting,  for  instance,  can- 
not imitate  them.  The  “impressionism”  of  the 
painter  is  not  like  the  photographic  diffusion. 

The  critic,  then,  in  examining  a pictorial  print 
produced  by  pure  photography  may,  with  use- 
fulness, suggest  trimming,  or  a greater  or  less 
degree  of  diffusion  in  the  print.  After  this,  it  is 
a case  of  take  it  or  leave  it,  its  author  is  justi- 
fied in  saying:  This  is  the  best  I can  do,  because 
it  is  all  that  photography  can  do.  The  fact  that 
minor  factors  in  the  composition,  or  the  shadow- 
detail,  or  this,  or  that,  or  the  other,  are  hardly 
what  a painter  would  have  wished  them  to  be  is 
no  more  a valid  objection  to  this  photograph  than 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  in  colors.  The  scope  of  the 
painter’s  medium  is  different  from  the  scope 
of  my  medium;  and,  just  as  there  are  some 
things  which  he  cannot  do,  so  there  are  some 
things  which  I cannot  do;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  I should  trouble  myself  to  try.  Photography 
deals  with  facts.  Point  the  camera  at  a beau- 
tiful fact  and  you  get  a beautiful  photograph. 

The  formula  is  simple.  Putting  it  into  practice 
is  less  so.  We  must  merely  get  as  near  its 
achievement  as  is  individually  possible,  and, 
for  myself,  I have  concluded  that  the  only  treat- 
ment which  should  be  administered  to  a photo- 
graph with  which  we  are  dissatisfied  is — destruc- 
tion. The  author  of  any  given  photograph  is 
its  sole  and  final  judge.  Every  photographer 
should  make  his  pictures  to  please  himself,  not  to 
please  anyone  else.  (Fortunately,  pictorial 


photography  is  not  remunerative,  so  we  need  not 
bear  hypothetical  sales  in  mind.)  He,  therefore, 
can  decree  the  destruction  of  a photograph  or 
its  preservation,  and  it  is  nobody’s  business  but 
his  own  that  he  tolerates  a highlight  which 
might  have  been  made  less  bright,  or  a shadow 
which  should  have  been  less  black.  These  were 
what  photography  gave  him — the  best  photog- 
raphy which  he  could  compass. 

As  he  improves  in  photography  he  will  perpe- 
trate fewer  and  fewer  artistic  absurdities.  But 
if  he  always  takes  refuge  in  handwork-remedies 
he  will  not  only  sacrifice  photography’s  subtlety, 
but  he  will  cease  to  improve  as  a practitioner — 
all  his  pictures  will  end  by  being  hybrids — neither 
photographs  nor  drawings. 

And  one  of  the  curious  and  apparently  inevit- 
able outcomes  of  giving  way  to  the  habit  of 
hand-work  meddling  is  that  he  will  endlessly 
be  altering,  altering,  altering;  taking  other 
people’s  advice;  never  making  a final  print 
which  conclusively  meets  the  views  either  of 
himself  or  of  anyone  else.  He  becomes  less  and 
less  able  to  perform  that  superb  gesture  of  the 
good  photographer — the  throwing  away  of  the 
imperfect  negative  into  the  dustbin.  For  he  is 
always  in  a state  of  incertitude,  eternally  think- 
ing that  “something  might  be  made  of  it.” 
If  something  was  not  made  of  it  when  the  shutter 
opened  and  closed,  then  nothing  can  be  made  of 
it  at  any  stage  thereafter. 

The  Amateur  Photographer. 
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THOUGHT,  when  I wrote  “A 
System  for  the  Tank,”  that  I had 
written  about  the  last  possible 
system.  But,  now,  after  looking 
over  various  text-books  on  enlarg- 
ing, reducing  and  copying,  I find  that  there  is 
another  system  to  be  used  profitably.  This 
system  is  a very  short,  clear  formula,  which  is 
applicable  to  enlarging,  reducing  and  copying 
— one  and  all. 

Now,  rays  of  light  obey  definite  rules.  They 
follow  definite  laws  and  exact  proportions,  and 
abide  by  those  rules,  laws  and  proportions  in 
every  circumstance.  In  consequence,  when  we 
figure  out  a system  concerning  light,  we  can  be 
sure  that  it  will  not  vary  in  the  least. 

First,  let  us  see  how  the  system  can  be  applied, 
so  that  we  may  gain  some  knowledge  of  it.  Let 
us  suppose  that  a promising  young  photographer 
is  making  an  enlargement.  He  wishes  to  make 
a five-time  enlargement,  and  so  he  pushes  the 
enlarging-camera  away  from  the  easel  or  the 
easel  away  from  the  enlarging-camera — which- 
ever it  happens  to  be, — until  the  correct  size 
of  image  is  thrown  upon  the  screen.  Of  course, 
he  finds  that  the  image  is  very  much  out  of  focus, 
because  it  was  focused  in  the  first  place.  So  he 
focuses  until  everything  is  sharp,  then  the  size 
of  the  image  decreases  or  increases  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate  and  destroys  the  carefully  calculated 
five-time  size.  Next,  the  easel  or  the  camera 
is  moved  back  or  forward,  until  the  image  is 
again  the  correct  size,  whereupon  the  image  is 
again  out  of  focus.  So  he  focuses,  and  again 
destroys  the  correct  size;  and  he  goes  on,  focus- 
ing, moving  camera  and  easel,  until,  at  the  end 
of  fifteen  minutes,  he  may  have  the  focus  and 
the  size  right.  In  this  way,  a great  amount  of 
valuable  time  is  wasted. 

Let  us  consider  another  photographer:  he  is 
reducing,  which,  of  course,  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  enlarging.  He  goes  through  the  same  oper- 
ations, wasting  time  in  focusing  and  in  moving, 
until,  at  last,  the  right  distance  and  focus  is 
found. 

And  still  another  photographer  is  copying  a 
large  diagram.  He  wishes  to  photograph  the 
diagram  so  that  the  print  will  be  one-third  the 
size  of  the  original.  Consequently,  he  thinks, 
to  himself,  that  the  distance  from  the  lens  to  the 
diagram  should  be  three  times  the  distance  from 
the  lens  to  the  plate,  and  so  arranges  it  and  fo- 
cuses. But  in  focusing,  the  lens  is  moved  from 


its  position  of  one-third  the  other  distance,  and 
when  the  plate  is  developed,  it  will  be  found  that 
either  the  photograph  is  of  the  wrong  size,  or 
that  it  is  greatly  out  of  focus  if  it  is  the  right  size. 
Plainly,  something  could  be  done  in  such  cases 
which  would  be  a very  great  help. 

There  are  many  tables  worked  out  for  just  this 
use,  but  they  are  large,  cumbersome  and  com- 
plicated. A table  that  shows  the  different  dis- 
tances for  lenses  from  five  to  twenty-five  inches 
focal  length,  and  from  one  to  twenty  time  en- 
largement, contains  exactly  eight  hundred  and 
forty  numbers,  from  which  you  must  select  the 
proper  ones  to  use.  Mistakes  can  be  made  in 
following  down  the  columns,  and  much  time  can 
be  wasted  in  reading  the  figures.  There  is  time 
lost  in  trying  to  decipher  the  figures  in  the  dim 
orange  light  of  the  enlarging-room ; and,  if  the 
figures  are  made  large  enough  to  be  seen  plainly, 
the  table  would  cover  a whole  wall. 

This  fourth  system  of  mine  solves  this  very 
problem.  In  the  form  of  a small,  easy-to-learn 
formula,  you  have  the  whole  thing  in  a nut-shell. 

As  I have  said,  rays  of  light  follow  definite  and 
exact  laws.  It  is  well  known  that,  to  make  an 
enlargement,  the  distance  from  the  lens  to  the 
easel  is  to  the  distance  from  the  lens  to  the 
plate,  as  the  size  of  the  enlargement  is  to  one. 
That  is  a proportion.  But  the  problem  is  to 
find  the  correct  distances  and  still  be  in  focus, 
without  using  such  a small  aperture  that  the 
length  of  time  necessary  for  full  exposure  would 
be  prohibitive.  Persons  who  do  much  enlarg- 
ing, copying  and  reducing  will  find  this  system 
a God-send,  especially  when  there  is  an  important 
object  near  the  very  edge  of  the  negative  which 
must  be  in  the  enlargement,  reduction,  or  copy, 
and  yet  have  the  resulting  piece  of  work  of  the 
correct  size. 

There  are  two  large  and  complicated  formula; 
which  will  find  the  distance  desired. 

The  formula  to  find  the  distance  from  the  lens 
to  the  easel : 

F X T + F = U 

Where  F is  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  T is 
the  times  enlargement  (as  4-time,  3-time,  12- 
time)  and  D is  the  distance  from  the  easel  to 
the  lens. 

The  other  formula,  to  find  the  distance  from 
the  lens  to  the  plate: 

F X T + F 

- = D' 

T 


Where  F = focal  length,  T = size,  and  D'  = 
distance  from  lens  to  plate. 

And  then,  since  D plus  D'  is  equal  to  the  dis- 
tance from  the  plate  to  the  easel,  the  formula 
for  finding  that  distance  is : 

(F  X T + F)  + (F  X T + F) 

— = D" 

T 

Where  D"  is  the  distance  from  the  easel  to  the 
plate. 

Personally,  performing  all  those  mental  gym- 
nastics in  the  effort  to  find  the  distances,  is  worse 
than  straining  the  eyes  in  the  darkroom.  To 
find  the  total  distance  from  plate  to  easel  is  the 
only  systematic  way  to  go  about  it;  for,  however 
out  of  focus  the  image  is — when  in  correct 
focus — the  size  will  be  right  if  the  total  distance 
is  correct.  Therefore,  if  we  find  the  total  dis- 
tance from  easel  to  plate,  or,  rather — in  some 
cases,  negative — and  then  focus,  we  shall  have 
the  correct  size  of  image  in  correct  focus.  But 
doing  this  my  mental  calculation  is  somewhat 
trying: 

“F  is  7,  T is  11:  7 times  11  is  77,  plus  7 is  84. 
84  divided  by  11  is  7 7/11.  84  plus  7 7/11  is 

91  7/11,  correct  distance.” 


This  is  what  to  do  to  obtain  the  figures. 

My  system  eliminates  these  complicated  for- 
mulae, and  in  their  stead  gives  one  easy,  accurate 
formula  whose  results  are  exact  enough  for  all 
work. 

My  formula: 

D"  = 1.2  (F  X T) 

D"  = total  distance. 

F = focal  length  of  lens. 

T = size  of  enlargement.  (4-time,  3-time, 
20-time,  etc.) 

This  formula  will  not  give  results  exact  to  the 
smallest  fractions  of  an  inch.  But  the  results 
it  gives  are  so  nearly  correct,  that  the  small 
difference  is  negligible. 

For  instance,  when  using  the  above  two  for- 
mulae, the  resulting  total  distance  with  a lens 
of  8-inches  focal  length,  for  a 10-time  enlarge- 
ment, is  96.8  inches.  By  the  use  of  my  formula, 
the  result  is  96  inches — a difference  of  only  .8 
inch.  In  this  way,  the  system  can  be  used  for 
reduction  also,  by  merely  reversing  the  dis- 
tance: that  is,  D becomes  D',  and  D'  becomes  D. 
This  also  holds  true  for  copying.  The  photog- 
rapher will  find  this  system  a great  help  when 
engaged  in  the  sort  of  work  under  consideration. 


Between  Vacations 

HANNAH  G.  MYRICK 


E read  in  every  issue  of  our  photo- 
graphic journals  that  the  camera 
need  not  be  relegated  to  the  closet- 
shelf  for  eight  months  in  the  year. 
Many  of  us  heed  the  reminder  and 
keep  a camera  at  hand  for  use  on  some  special 
occasion,  such  as  a tramp  on  snowshoes,  an  un- 
usual snowfall,  or  some  indoor-work. 

But  “stay-at-home”  photography  is  by  no 


means  limited  to  snow-studies  and  interiors; 
nor  is  the  camera  a companion  for  our  holidays 
alone.  I know  of  nothing  to  compare  with 
photography  as  a “hobby”  for  the  business- 
man or  woman.  One  paramount  advantage  of 
this  hobby  is  that,  excepting  the  actual  exposure 
of  the  plate,  all  the  work  can  be  done  at  night. 
In  this  connection,  let  me  add  that  artificial 


light-studies  are  in  themselves  a fascinating  and 
instructive  branch  of  photography.  It  is  an  ab- 
sorbing pursuit,  and  in  it  one  can  put  aside  for 
an  hour  all  the  cares  and  worries  of  the  day. 

What  dreams  we  all  have  of  the  pictures  we 
would  make  in  this  manner,  or  that,  if  we  only 
had  the  time!  Yet  I sometimes  wonder  if  we  had 
time  to  devote  uninterruptedly  to  our  hobby. 


whether  the  actual  enjoyment  would  be  as  in- 
tense as  in  the  occasional  hours  stolen  from  the 
day  or  prolonged  far  into  the  night.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  I know  that  I have  derived  more  benefit 
and  pleasure  from  my  camera  during  the  eleven 
months  of  the  year  in  the  city  than  in  the  four 
blissful  weeks  of  vacation;  although  during  these 
vacation-weeks  the  little  instrument  is  my  con- 
stant companion. 

Note  this,  too,  that  although  friends  may  ad- 
mire and  praise  the  vacation-prints — especially  if 
they  are  of  familiar  scenes — the  pictures  made 
right  in  our  home-surroundings  will  elicit  far 
more  genuine  interest.  It  is  amusing  to  show 
some  familiar  object  from  an  unusual  viewpoint, 
and  to  hear  the  invariable  exclamation,  “Why, 
where  did  you  make  that?”  For  instance,  I have 
photographed  the  Boston  Custom  House  from 
half  a dozen  viewpoints,  that  show  aspects  of  it 
that  were  unknown  to  my  companions  who  see 
its  towering  beauty  every  day  as  they  go  to  and 
from  the  city. 

Speaking  of  the  Custom  House,  I was  first 
impressed  with  its  pictorial  possibilities  when, 
crossing  one  of  our  so-called  “squares,”  I 
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CUSTOM-HOUSE  TOWER 
BALLOON  ON  THE  COMMON 
WATERFRONT  VIEWS 
HANNAH  G.  MYRICK 


happened  to  glance  along  one  of  the  intersecting 
streets  and  saw  the  white  tower  catch  the  after- 
noon-sun and  the  streets  below  in  deep  shadow. 
I carried  the  impression  with  me  and  the  next 
time  that  I had  occasion  to  go  to  that  part  of  the 
city  I made  sure  that  my  camera  was  in  my 
wrist-bag.  Just  ten  minutes  were  consumed  in 
making  the  exposures.  But  it  was  only  a 
beginning.  Another  day  I visited  an  entirely 
different  part  of  the  city  and  obtained  pictures 
on  a much  larger  scale.  Again,  a ferry-trip 
enabled  me  to  catch  the  tower  with  the  harbor 
as  foreground.  Each  negative  suggested  new 
possibilities,  and  I soon  acquired  the  habit  of 
slipping  the  camera  into  my  bag  whenever  I 
went  out.  Here  is  where  the  pocket-camera 
proves  of  inestimable  value.  My  4x5  outfit 
rests  undisturbed  on  the  shelf  for  months  at  a 
time,  not  despised  or  forgotten, — for  it  served 
its  purpose  as  a teacher,  with  its  ground-glass  for 
focusing  and  composition, — but  all  that  I could 
do  with  it  is  done  far  more  easily  with  the  little 
pocket-instrument. 

I never  appreciated  the  advantages  of  the 
hand-camera  more  keenly  than  one  day  at  a 
balloon-ascension.  The  huge  “elephant”  as- 
cended and  descended  so  rapidly  that  lens  and 
shutter  adjustments  had  to  be  ready  for  an 
instantaneous  exposure.  Moreover,  the  size 
of  the  balloon  was  so  deceptive  when  it  was 
high  in  the  air  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  one’s 
stand  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  crowd 
that  surrounded  the  landing-place  in  order  to  in- 
clude the  whole  of  the  “monster”  on  the  film. 
I had  to  change  my  place  several  times  before  I 
found  just  the  right  distance,  and  in  doing  so 
I noticed  another  enthusiast  equipped  with  a 
tripod  and  a 4x5  camera.  Each  time  the 
balloon  made  a trip,  he  would  adjust  the  tripod 
anew,  scrutinize  the  view  on  the  ground-glass, 
and  then  await  the  crucial  moment  of  ascent  or 
descent  only  to  find  everything  right  but  the 
balloon!  I don’t  know  the  outcome.  When  I 
left,  he  was  still  retreating,  a few  feet  at  a time, 
and  apparently  without  having  made  an  exposure ! 
One  of  my  pictures  included  him  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  crowd  peering  at  the  ground-glass. 

The  waterfront  of  a city  is  rich  in  subjects  for 
the  enterprising  amateur.  A half-hour  of  an  after- 
noon spent  among  the  docks  is  not  only  filled 
with  interest,'  but  the  fresh  air-  is  an  excellent 
tonic  after  the  city-dust  and  smoke.  Fishing- 
vessels  unloading  at  the  wharf,  small  craft  of 
every  description,  and,  if  luck  is  with  you, 
perchance  a transport  recently  arrived  from 
France  and  still  bedecked  with  banners — all 
offer  excellent  pictorial  material.  And  this  may 
be  found  within  ten  minutes’  walk  of  one’s 


familiar  haunts!  But  without  the  incentive  of 
your  chosen  hobby,  you  may  never  even  know 
the  existence  of  the  highways  and  byways  by 
which  these  scenes  are  reached.  The  truth  of 
this  I have  proved  repeatedly  when  showing 
prints  to  friends  who  lived  or  worked  in  the  very 
neighborhood.  “ When  did  you  get  time  to  make 
all  these?”  Not  all  at  once.  “The  readiness  is 
all.”  Keep  the  camera  in  your  pocket  or  bag, 
and  with  it  the  yellow  filter,  hood,  notebook, 
etc.  The  notebook  should  never  be  forgotten; 
complete  data  of  every  exposure  adds  tremen- 
dously to  the  interest  of  the  result,  and  is  in- 
valuable to  acquire  experience:  date,  hour, — 

always  standard  sun- time,  not  the  daylight- 
saving  hour, — weather-conditions,  stop  used,  ex- 
posure given,  distance  for  which  focused,  filter 
used,  make  of  film  or  plate,  etc., — this  supple- 
mented later  by  notes  of  developer  used,  degree 
of  dilution,  number  of  minutes  in  developer, 
paper  used  for  print,  etc.  Don’t  trust  the 
memory  for  these  details,  all  or  any  of  them. 
Because  you  are  at  present  using  only  one  brand 
of  film,  or  one  particular  developer,  do  not 
neglect  to  note  it  for  every  negative;  a year  hence 
you  may  have  changed  to  something  quite 
different. 

This  is  too  much  like  work  for  a pastime? 
Well,  it  is  true  of  photography  as  of  all  else,  one 
gets  out  of  it  what  one  puts  into  it.  The  amateur 
who  makes  his  exposures  and  stops  there,  leaving 
all  else— developing,  printing,  enlarging — to  the 
commercial  finisher,  knows  nothing  of  the  real 
pleasure  of  a camera.  He  may  be  spared  many 
sad  disappointments,  the  mortification  of  stupid 
blunders,  the  weariness  of  “cleaning  up”  at  the 
end  of  an  evening;  but  he  loses  the  satisfaction 
of  carrying  the  process  to  completion,  the  delight 
of  experiment,  and,  above  all,  the  experience 
that  nothing  but  actual  performance  of  each  step 
can  teach. 


Photographing  Wildflowers 

BUT  perhaps  the  most  urgently  important 
work  to  be  done  by  amateur  photographers,  es- 
pecially in  large  towns  and  cities,  is  the  making 
of  records  of  wildflowers,  for  use  in  schools. 
These  are  needed,  not  primarily  for  classes  in 
botany,  but  for  use  in  nature-study,  for  freehand- 
drawing, to  furnish  help  in  design,  and  for  train- 
ing the  eye  to  perceive  beauty.  A glance  at  such 
examples  of  work  in  this  field,  as  Plates  XIII 
and  XV  exhibit,  is  enough  to  convince  anybody 
of  the  value  of  photographic  material  of  this 
kind. — Photography  and  Fine  Art. 
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SHADOWY  POOL 


W.  S.  LEE 


Snapshots 

W.  S.  LEE 


HAVE  read  much  in  the  Photo- 
Era,  from  time  to  time,  concerning 
the  various  methods  of  manipula- 
tion and  how  to  compose  pictures, 
and  inasmuch  as  I take  much 
pleasure  in  reading  the  experiences  of  others,  I 
wonder  if  it  is  best  always  to  go  by  what  one 
reads  without  exception,  and  I am  convinced 
that,  after  all,  the  most  that  any  writer  can  hope 
for,  is  to  start  others  to  thinking  along  original 
lines. 

The  thing  that  often  baffles  me  is  the  lack  of 
some  necessary  component  to  furnish  balance  to 
the  picture.  I have  learned  to  put  in  a few 
simple  clouds  and  to  soften  the  too  sharp  shore- 
lines, such  as  are  found  in  parks,  where  the  care- 
takers take  such  care  to  cut  down  all  the  beauti- 
ful cat-tails  which  the  average  artist  would  go  a 
long  way  to  find.  But  I have  no  success  in 
putting  in  trees  and  stumps,  nor  yet,  cattle.  In 
the  picture,  “Sunny  Pastures,”  I wanted  some 
cows  to  come  and  feed  at  a certain  place — no 
necessity  to  point  it  out — and,  although  there 


were  plenty  of  them  scattered  around,  in  different 
parts  of  the  field,  none  could  be  persuaded  to 
assist  me. 

In  “Shadowy  Pool,”  I feel  certain  that  an 
artist  would  condemn  this  picture  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  curve  of  the  trees,  which  is  re- 
versed from  what  is  usually  seen  in  composition. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  trees,  if  curved,  should 
advance  in  a sort  of  parabola  and  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  descending  curve  should  termi- 
nate inside  of  the  picture-space.  Did  I waste 
a film  on  this  picture? 

It  sometimes  happens  that  what  a worker 
denounces  as  useless  to-day,  he  will  be  enthu- 
siastic about  to-morrow.  There  was  a time  when 
nothing  short  of  a 5 x 7 camera  with  a whale  of  a 
lens  screwed  into  it  would  satisfy  me,  and  I 
toted  it  around  for  several  years  before  I was 
willing  to  give  the  smaller  camera  a trial.  Now, 
I use  a light  4x5  with  film-pack.  It  is  equipped 
with  a 6 3^2  F/7.5  lens,  called  an  anastigmat;  but 
it’s  all  the  same  to  me. 

By  experimenting,  I found  that  the  diaphragm 


would  open  to  about  F/6.8.  I almost  always  use 
it  this  way,  as  it  gives  a little  more  roundness 
and  softer  effects.  I ruled  the  ground-glass  to 
334  x 434  and  endeavor  to  keep  the  picture 
within  these  limits,  using  the  full  size  of  the 
film  only  in  emergencies.  Certainly,  the  whole 
of  the  film  is  exposed  and  developed;  but  it  is 
not  made  use  of  or  counted  on  when  making  the 
exposure.  It  does  come  in  rather  handy,  at 
times  when  I wish  to  include  more  of  my  subject. 


in  the  darkroom  over  the  bath-tub.  Perhaps, 
this  enlarger  would  not  appeal  to  some,  but  I 
think  I have  seen  better  pictures  with  worse 
apparatus. 

One  thing  that  the  pictorialist  requires  is  a 
lens  that  will  stretch  things  on  somewhat  the 
same  principle  on  which  an  artist’s  mind  operates. 
Otherwise,  if  he  does  not  care  to  have  roads  and 
streams  taper  off  like  a wedge,  he  can  make  use 
of  a long-focus  lens  as  the  best  substitute.  What 


SUNNY  PASTURES 


My  old  5 x 7 is  now  doing  service  as  an  en- 
larger. I made  a light-box  out  of  some  beaver- 
board  which  I happened  to  have  on  hand,  using  a 
sheet  of  patent-office  paper  as  a reflector  and  an 
opal  glass  for  a light-diffuser.  For  light,  two 
100-watt  nitrogen  bulbs  are  placed  about  six 
inches  from  the  opal  glass.  This  box  goes  on  in 
place  of  the  detachable  camera-back.  For  a 
stand,  I place  one  end  of  a center-board  out  of 
the  dining-table  under  the  hand-hold  of  the 
window-sash,  first  locking  the  window.  For  an 
easel,  I pasted  two  pieces  of  backing-board  to- 
gether flatwise  and  on  this  a sheet  of  ruled  white 
paper  for  focusing.  I use  glass-headed  pins  for 
fastening  the  bromide  paper  in  place.  I had  the 
everlasting  nerve  to  screw  this  to  the  molding 


we  want  is  a lens  that  will  magnify  the  distance 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  natural  as- 
pects of  the  foreground.  However,  I suppose 
such  a lens  is  highly  improbable  or  we  would 
have  it  by  this  time. 

Some  shoot  well  and  others  shoot  often,  but 
most  fail  to  shoot  hard  enough  to  make  a sure 
killing.  Some  fellows  feel  that  with  their  lenses 
they  can  do  any  thing  at  any  time.  The  trouble 
is,  they  gamble  too  much  on  their  large  calibers 
and  not  enough  on  judgment.  Within  com- 
paratively large  limits  a good  plate  will  stand  a lot 
of  overexposure,  if  you  wish  to  call  it  that.  In 
fact,  two  negatives  of  widely  varying  exposures 
can  be  developed  to  give  such  results,  on  most 
any  printing-medium,  the  difference  in  which 
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would  scarcely  be  discernible.  So  why  split 
hairs?  There  are  many  printing-processes  which 
may  be  used  with  which  almost  any  effect  your 
heart  desires  may  be  attained,  if  the  negative  has 
any  backbone  to  it.  Otherwise  you  will  find  that 
its  future  possibilities  are  limited  to  about  one- 
half. 

There  are  those  who  cannot  understand  just 
how  a tank  can  be  depended  upon  to  develop 
both  snapshots  and  time-exposures  correctly  at 
one  and  the  same  time!  The  answer  is,  It  will 
do  all  that  can  be  done  in  this  respect.  If  the 
snapshot  is  undertimed  to  such  an  extent  that 
part  of  the  film  is  not  affected,  that  part  is  going 
to  be  clear  film  whether  you  use  the  tray  or  the 
tank,  as  neither  of  these  has  the  power  to  pro- 
duce detail.  In  case  of  either  under-  or  over- 
exposure, the  developer  which  is  much  diluted 
simply  keeps  working  as  long  as  there  is  any  work 
to  be  done  and  then  it  simply  stops  and  no  amount 
of  tears  can  induce  the  tank  or  tray  to  do  more. 

If  you  want  a picture  or  rather  a negative 
developed  correctly,  begin  with  the  exposure  and 


don’t  trust  that  high-powered  anastigmat  to  do 
it  all,  for  it  is  no  faster  at  F/16  than  any  other 
lens. 

What  happens  when  paintings  are  reduced  to 
monochrome  is  not  much  worse  than  what  has 
happened  to  many  fair  photographs  by  being 
daubed  with  color.  I am  of  the  opinion  that 
many  very  good  specimens  of  amateur-work  can, 
more  often  than  not,  be  ruined  by  the  very  thing 
a painting  mostly  depends  upon. 

Definition  of  an  amateur  (from  the  Rubaiyat) : 

“We  are  no  other  than  a moving  row 
Of  Magjc  Shadow-shapes  that  come  and  go 
Round  with  the  Sun-illumined  Lantern  held 
In  Midnight  by  the  Master  of  the  Show.” 

All  of  the  pictures  that  accompany  this  article 
were  exposed  according  to  Wynne’s  Exposure 
Meter.  The  time  was  taken  with  the  three- 
time filter  over  the  tinting-opening.  The  de- 
veloping was  done  by  tank,  using  the  formulae 
given  by  The  Cramer  Dry-Plate  Co.,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  directions  in  each  box  of  plates. 
The  enlargements  are  all  on  P.M.C.  No.  7. 


The  Chemistry  of  Intensification  and  Toning 


NTEN SIFIC ATION  is  photograph- 
ically the  direct  opposite  of  re- 
duction, the  object  being  to  increase 
contrast.  This  is  done  by  the  de- 
position of  some  other  material  on 
the  silver-image.  A silver-image,  for  instance, 
can  be  very  much  intensified  by  toning  it  with 
uranium,  the  reddish  brown  uranium  ferrocyanide 
having  very  great  printing-strength  and  making 
quite  a weak  negative  into  one  having  a great 
effective  contrast  for  printing-purposes.  Usually, 
however,  intensification  is  formed  by  depositing 
silver  or  mercury  upon  the  image,  and  most 
photographic  intensifies  depend  upon  the  use  of 
mercury. 

Mercury  is  a metal  which  forms  two  series  of 
salts — the  mercuric  salts,  which  are  in  a higher 
degree  of  oxidation,  and  the  mercurous  salts. 

Many  of  the  mercuric  salts  are  insoluble  in 
water;  but  mercuric  chloride  is  sufficiently  soluble 
for  practical  use,  and  when  a silver-image  is 
placed  in  a solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  this 
reacts  with  the  silver  and  forms  a mixture  of 
mercurous  chloride  and  silver  chloride. 

The  bleached  image,  which  appears  white,  can 
then  be  treated  in  various  ways.  If  it  is  de- 


veloped, for  instance,  both  the  silver  chloride  and 
the  mercurous  chloride  will  be  reduced  to  the 
metal,  and  in  addition  to  the  silver,  with  which  we 
started,  we  shall  have  added  to  every  part  of 
silver  an  equal  part  of  mercury.  Instead  of  using 
a developer  we  may  blacken  the  image  with 
ammonia,  which  forms  a black  mercury  am- 
monium chloride  and  produces  a high  degree  of 
intensification. 

Mercuric  Chloride  is  a virulently  poisonous 
salt  known  popularly  as  “corrosive  sublimate.” 
Its  only  use  in  photography  is  for  intensification, 
and  it  is  obtained  in  white,  heavy  crystals  which 
are  soluble  with  some  difficulty  in  water. 

Another  intensifier  which  calls  for  notice  here, 
is  the  chromium  intensifier.  The  silver-image  is 
bleached  with  a solution  of  bichromate  containing 
a very  little  hydrochloric  acid,  bichromate  being 
an  oxidizer  of  the  same  type  as  permanganate  or 
ferricyanide.  The  image  is  then  redeveloped  and 
will  be  found  to  be  intensified  to  an  appreciable 
extent.  This  intensifier  has  found  increasing 
favor  owing  to  ease  and  certainty  of  operation. 

Potassium  Bichromate  is  made  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  chromium  salts.  It  forms  orange-red 
crystals,  stable  in  air,  and  is  easily  soluble  to  a 


yellow  solution.  It  is  obtained  in  a pure  form  by 
crystallization.  Potassium  bichromate  is  used  in 
photography  both  to  bleach  negatives  and  to 
sensitize  gelatine,  fish-glue,  etc.  When  gelatine 
containing  bichromate  is  exposed  to  light  it  be- 
comes insoluble  in  water  and  in  this  way  images 
may  be  obtained  accurately  in  insoluble  gelatine. 

Silver  sulphide  is  the  most  insoluble  compound 
of  silver,  and  consequently  if  a silver-image  or  a 
silver  halide  salt  is  treated  with  sulphur  or  a 
sulphide,  respectively,  they  will  at  once  be  trans- 
formed into  silver  sulphide.  Silver  sulphide  has 
a color  varying  from  light  brown  to  black,  ac- 
cording to  its  state  of  subdivision,  and  the  trans- 
formation of  the  image  into  silver  sulphide  is  by 
far  the  most  popular  method  to  tone  developing- 
out  paper  prints,  the  prints  so  toned  being  gener- 
ally known  as  “sepia”  prints. 

There  are  two  general  methods  to  transform 
the  image  into  silver  sulphide: 

A.  Direct  toning,  with  the  hypo  alum  bath;  and 

B.  Bleaching  and  redevelopment. 

A.  As  was  explained  in  the  article  dealing 
with  fixing,  when  an  acid  is  added  to  a solution  of 
hypo,  it  tends  to  precipitate  sulphur.  Now,  a 
solution  of  alum  in  water  is  weakly  acid,  so  that 
if  alum  is  added  to  plain  hypo  without  any  sul- 
phite present,  the  solution  will,  after  a time,  be- 
come turbid  and  precipitate  sulphur.  This  solu- 
tion of  alum  and  hypo  at  the  point  where  it  is 
ready  to  precipitate  the  sulphur  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  free  sulphur  in  solution;  and,  if 
prints  are  immersed  in  a hot  solution  of  alum  and 
hypo,  the  silver-image  will  be  converted  directly 
into  silver  sulphide  and  the  prints  will  be  toned 
brown.  Only  one  precaution  is  necessary  in  order 
to  obtain  successful  results  with  the  hypo-alum 
toning-bath.  The  bath  tends  to  dissolve  the 
image  and  consequently  if  a fresh  bath  is  used,  it 
will  weaken  the  print,  eating  out  the  highlights. 
In  order  to  prevent  this,  a little  silver  must  be 
added  to  the  bath,  either  in  the  form  of  silver 
nitrate  or  by  toning  a number  of  waste  prints  or 
by  throwing  in  old  printing-out  prints,  which 
contain  free  silver.  A bath  lasts  for  a long  time, 
and  as  a general  rule  a hypo-alum  solution  which 
has  been  somewhat  used  works  better  and  yields 
more  pleasing  pictorial  results  than  a fresh  bath. 


B.  The  greatest  objection  to  the  hypo-alum 
bath  is  that  the  bath  has  a somewhat  disagreeable 
odor,  sulphur  compounds  being  liberated  from  it,' 
and  it  is  rather  troublesome  to  use  a bath  which 
has  to  be  heated,  so  that  although  hypo-alum 
toning  is  used  on  the  large  scale,  smaller  quanti- 
ties of  prints  are  commonly  toned  by  bleaching 
the  silver-bromide  print  in  a bath  of  ferricyanide 
and  bromide,  and  then  treating  the  bleached 
print,  after  washing,  with  sodium  sulphide,  which 
converts  the  silver-bromide  directly  into  silver 
sulphide. 

Sodium  sulphide  occurs  in  white,  transparent 
crystals,  which  have  a strong  affinity  for  water 
and  so  quickly  deliquesce  unless  kept  carefully 
protected  from  the  air.  It  is  best  kept  in  a strong 
stock-solution.  It  is  a chemical  which  very  often 
contains  impurities,  chiefly  iron,  and  only 
“tested”  sulphite  should  be  used.  Old  sodium 
sulphide  often  contains  hypo,  since  hypo  is  pro- 
duced in  the  oxidation  of  sulphide,  and  if  hypo 
is  present  in  any  considerable  amount,  some  of 
the  silver  bromide  will  be  dissolved  by  it  and  the 
print  will  lose  strength  in  the  highlights  and  give 
a very  inferior  result. 

All  sulphides  give  off  a certain  amount  of  hy- 
drogen sulphide,  which  smells  offensive,  and 
which  is  extremely  dangerous  to  photographic 
materials,  since  a very  small  amount  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  will  convert  enough  of  the  silver-bromide 
or  chloride  of  the  material  into  sulphide  to 
produce  a severe  fog.  No  photographic  mate- 
rials should  therefore  be  stored  in  a room  where 
sulphides  are  kept  or  where  sulphide-toning  is 
carried  on. 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  color  of 
silver  sulphide  depends  upon  its  state  of  division, 
and  since  the  state  of  division  of  the  toned  image 
depends  upon  that  of  the  untoned  image  and  this 
again  upon  the  treatment  of  the  material,  it  is 
evident  that  the  exposure  and  development  of 
the  print  will  have  an  effect  upon  the  result  ob- 
tained. As  a general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that 
to  get  good  colors  in  sulphide-toning  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a print  should  have  been  fully  developed 
and  not  overexposed;  a print  which  is  very  fully 
exposed  and  then  developed  for  a short  time  will 
not  give  a good  tone. — Studio-Light. 
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Work  for  Camera-Clubs 

IN  the  October  issue,  seven  years  ago,  Photo- 
Era  invited  the  attention  of  camera-clubs  to 
the  various  ways  in  which  they  could  improve 
their  usefulness  in  the  community.  Among  the 
activities  suggested  was  the  effort  by  camera-clubs 
to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  city,  by  photo- 
graphing any  evidence  of  neglect  and  to  bring  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  authorities.  If  such 
efforts  proved  futile,  illustrated  talks  on  the  sub- 
ject would  arouse  public  sentiment  and  oblige 
the  city-fathers  to  act.  This  plan  was  adopted 
by  a number  of  camera-clubs  in  this  country, 
and  much  practical  good  was  the  result.  Photo- 
Era  has  published  several  illustrated  articles  on 
photography  and  civic  improvement  accompanied 
by  photographs  of  convincing  power,  showing  the 
practicability  and  success  of  the  camera  as  a 
means  to  perform  an  important  public  service. 
Amateur  photographers,  who  take  a personal 
pride  in  the  appearance  of  the  city  in  which  they 
live,  scarcely  realize  the  power  they  can  exert  by 
means  of  a little  pocket-equipment,  and  to  what 
extent  their  community  would  benefit  by  their 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  activity. 

In  this  connection,  there  is  the  example  of 
E.  R.  Dickson,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who,  per- 
ceiving the  possibilities  of  artistic  interpretation 
of  the  public  buildings  of  his  city,  produced  a 
photograph  of  such  impressive  beauty  that  the 
municipal  art-commission  engaged  him  to  make 
an  entire  series  of  pictures  of  that  character — a 
task  that  proved  to  be  eminently  gratifying  to  all 
concerned.  Another  case  in  point  is  the  photo- 
graph of  the  classically  beautiful  and  imposing 
Municipal  Group  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  repro- 
duced on  page  106,  August,  1919,  issue.  The  one, 
until  recently  sent  out  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  its  publicity-work,  was  strikingly  poor 
in  workmanship.  After  the  matter  had  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  publicity-manager 
by  a local  amateur  photographer,  an  expert 
specialist  was  engaged  immediately  to  make  a 
creditable  photograph  of  Springfield’s  civic 
masterpiece.  He  succeeded  brilliantly,  as  may 
be  seen.  Here,  then,  are  suggestions  for  a kind  of 
cooperation  that  should  appeal  to  every  active 
camera-club  throughout  the  land.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  incentive,  civic  pride  and  sustained 
interest.  The  reward  is  in  the  result. 


Photographic  Window-Transparencies 

INQUIRIES  have  been  made  why  photo- 
graphic practice  no  longer  includes  window- 
transparencies,  which  enjoyed  a considerable 
vogue  about  thirty  years  ago.  The  answer  seems 
to  be  that  amateur- workers  who  have  kept  abreast 
of  the  improvements  in  technical  processes,  have 
lost  interest  in  what  they  considered  a simple 
mechanical  procedure.  All  that  was  required  to 
produce  a satisfactory  transparency  was  to  ex- 
pose a plate  of  low  sensitiveness,  faced  by  the 
glass  negative,  to  the  light  of  a gas-flame  for  a 
number  of  seconds,  develop  and  fix  in  the  usual 
way.  Faced  by  a sheet  of  plain  glass  and  backed 
by  one  of  ground-glass — held  firmly  together  by 
a transparency-frame — the  positive  picture  was 
ready  to  be  suspended  in  the  window.  Another 
reason  is  that  the  then  popular  sizes  of  plate- 
cameras — 5 x 7 and  6 3^  x inches — have  been 

largely  superseded  by  smaller  ones  and  also,  to 
a very  large  extent,  by  pocket-cameras;  and 
contact-positives  of  corresponding  dimensions 
scarcely  would  be  acceptable  as  window-decora- 
tions. Moreover,  the  tendency — thirty  years 
ago — was  towards  uniformly  sharp  definition 
and,  it  may  be— no  disrespect  is  intended  to  those 
early  conscientious  workers — that  the  workman- 
ship of  many  of  those  technically  beautiful  trans-, 
pareneies  suffered  by  comparison  with  the 
breadth  of  treatment  that  marked  the  pictures 
of  succeeding  pictorial  workers.  In  view  of  the 
reasons  which  may  explain  the  absence  in  artistic 
homes  of  such  pleasing  decorations  as  transpar- 
ent photographic  positives,  it,  would  not  be  a bad 
suggestion  that  this  long-neglected  department 
of  photographic  activity  be  revived.  Certainly, 
photographs  of  this  character  are  susceptible  to 
treatment  that  may  convert  negatives  of  uni- 
formly clear  detail  into  positives  of  agreeably 
diffused  definition.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
interposing  several  sheets  of  thin  transparent 
celluloid  between  the  negative  and  the  sensitized 
plate.  If  the  original  negative  be  small,  then 
enlarged  positives  can  be  made  by  means  of  soft- 
focus  lenses  in  the  same  manner  as  softly  defined 
bromide  enlargements.  The  effect  of  a window- 
transparency  is  sometimes  enhanced  by  wide, 
clear  margins,  the  same  as  in  photographic  prints 
or  etchings,  as  explained  in  a practical  article 
printed  in  the  March,  1919,  issue  of  Photo-Era. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 
367  Boylstcn  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  Mo  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  en- 
tered, but  they  must  represent,  throughout, 
the  personal,  unaided  work  of  competi= 
tors.  Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be- 
fore Photo=Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  are  not  suit- 
able for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail.  All  prints 
should  be  mounted  on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanlcs  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  However,  this  does  not 
prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of  other 
prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived official  recognition. 

6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board,  not  the  flexible  kind — or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards — Shore-Scenes  Competition 
Closed  August  31,  1919 

First  Prize:  Kenneth  D.  Smith. 

Second  Prize:  George  W.  French. 

Third  Prize:  Austin  P.  Wade. 

Honorable  Mention:  Charles  P.  Abs,  Ross  W. 

Baker,  Lester  W.  Ballou,  Beatrice  B.  Bell,  Henry  Boak, 
L.  C.  Byke,  Mary  Ross  Calvert,  F.  A.  Holston,  Dr. 
J.  E.  Horning,  Franklin  I.  Jordan,  C.  Verne  Klint- 
worth,  Emile  H.  Kopp,  Jr.,  Alexander  Murray,  J. 
Charles  O’Brien,  Jr.,  H.  B.  Rudolph,  J.  Herbert 
Saunders,  W.  C.  Sawyer,  E.  R.  Schaeffer,  Edwards  H. 
Smith,  Joseph  Coburn  Smith,  E.  Radeker  Stancliff. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1919 

“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 

1920 

“Twilight-Pictures.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closes  February  28. 

“Nature-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Rainy-Day  Pictures.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 
“Speed-Pictures.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Rural  Scenes.”  Closes  July  31. 

“Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”  Closes  September  30. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 


The  studio-proprietor  who  puts  on  the  street-front 
of  his  building  a glazed  frame  of  specimen-portraits 
without  noticing  that  it  reflects  a dazzling  white  build- 
ing directly  opposite,  is  a — well,  it’s  simply  impossible 
for  anyone  to  see  the  display. 
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FIRST  PRIZE 
SHORE-SCENES 


THE  PLUNGER  KENNETH  D.  SMITH 


Items  About  the  Vest-Pocket  Camera 

As  we  have  mentioned  now  and  again  in'  these 
columns,  the  vest-pocket  camera,  now  so  popular  with 
the  amateur  worker,  is  an  instrument  not  to  be  neglected 
by  the  professional  photographer.  Although  it  can 
never  supplant  cameras  of  much  larger  size  which  are 
employed  on  tripods,  it  has  supplementary  uses  for 
which  its  small  size  and  optical  performance  particu- 
larly qualify  it.  There  are  many  occasions  when 
photographs  are  required  in  addition  to  those  which 
the  photographer  has  equipped  himself  to  make.  A 
vest-pocket  camera  with  an  ample  supply  of  plates  or 
roll-film  occupies  an  insignificant  space  in  the  larger 
kit;  yet,  is  able  to  turn  out  work  which  can  be  quite 
satisfactory  for  commercial  purposes.  In  other  condi- 
tions the  possession  of  the  small  camera  may  encourage 
the  photographer  to  make  negatives  speculatively: 
the  time  and  cost  thereby  involved  are  small,  and  will 
often  be  repaid  by  the  orders  obtained.  From  these 
considerations  some  thought  may  well  be  given  to  the 
choice  of  a camera  of  this  size  and  to  the  best  methods 
to  use  it. 

With  regard  to  the  camera,  the  first  essential  is  that 


it  should  be  of  the  finest  mechanical  construction  and 
fitted  with  a lens  as  good  as  can  be  had.  In  an  instru- 
ment of  this  small  size,  where  a difference  of  a fraction 
of  an  inch  may  spoil  the  definition,  it  is  bad  policy  to 
buy  a camera  which  does  not  provide  a thoroughly 
rigid  and  square  position  of  the  lens  in  relation  to  the 
plate  or  one  which  is  liable  to  develop  defects  with  use. 
There  is  fortunately  considerable  choice.  The  pur- 
chaser may  choose  between  cameras  of  the  folding 
focal-plane  type,  in  which  the  lens-front  is  held  forward 
by  a system  of  rigid  struts,  and  those  of  the  folding 
drop-bed  type.  In  both  classes,  instruments  are  to 
be  found  which  are  beyond  criticism  in  their  mechanical 
construction.  As  a rule  makers  fit  a lens  of  F/4.5 
aperture,  and  in  many  circumstances  there  is  an  advan- 
tage in  this  maximum  speed.  Moreover,  F/4.5  is  the 
fashion,  and  a camera  of  this  aperture  is  much  more 
salable,  if  one  wants  to  dispose  of  it,  than  one  of 
F/5.6  or  F/6.  Nevertheless,  for  such  commercial 
photography  as  may  be  undertaken  with  a vest-pocket 
camera,  there  is  little  to  be  gained  in  having  a larger 
aperture  than  F/6.  The  negatives  are  made  with  a 
view  to  enlargement  to  6 //  x 8 //  size,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  greater  depth  and  more  crisp  definition  at 
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F/6  are  recommendations . for  this  aperture.  With 
regard  to  focal  length,  we  aTe  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturers;  but  it  may  be  said,  even  if  a camera 
can  be  found,  there  is  no  object  in  having  a lens  of 
focus  shorter  than  three  inches.  Rise  of  front,  if  it 
can  be  had,  is  certainly  an  advantage  at  times;  but 
most  cameras  of  this  size  are  without  it.  Thus, 
where  the  camera  has  to  be  tilted  in  order  to  include 
parts  of  a subject  which  contain  vertical  lines,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  correction  when  enlarging  by  the 
customary  method  of  tilting  both  the  negative  and 
the  bromide  paper  towards  each  other. 

For  various  reasons  roll-film  is  to  be  recommended 
for  the  vest-pocket  camera.  The  camera  is  ready  for 
use  at  a moment’s  notice,  development  of  the  small 
negatives  is  done  more  readily  and  without  touching 
them  than  when  plates  are  used,  and  it  is  the  experience 
of  many  that  small  mechanical  defects  of  manufacture 
are  of  less  occurrence  in  these  small  roll-films  than  in 
plates  of  the  same  size.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  use 
of  roll-film  prohibits  focusing  on  the  ground-glass; 
but  in  any  case  the  image  on  a vest-pocket  camera  is 
really  too  small  to  be  seen  satisfactorily,  and  it  is  quite 
safe  to  rely  for  the  arrangement  and  focusing  of  the 
image  upon  a tested  direct-vision  finder  and  focusing- 
scale. 

The  great  merit  of  the  vest-pocket  camera  for  many 
branches  of  commercial  photography,  and  particularly 
for  indoor-subjects,  is  the  combination  of  rapidity  and 
depth  of  focus  which  results  from  the  use  of  such  a 
short-focus  lens.  As  the  reader  can  readily  reckon  for 
himself  a 3-inch  lens  of  F/4.5  corresponds  with  regard 
to  depth  of  focus,  with  a 10-inch  lens  at  F/16,  and  the 


former  has  the  advantage  over  the  latter  as  regards 
shortness  of  exposure  of  more  than  twelve  times.  In 
other  words,  for  work  such  as  the  indoor-photography 
of  machines  and  similar  subjects,  the  user  of  a vest- 
pocket  camera  is  able  to  make  a whole  series  of  exposures 
during  the  time  that  one  plate  is  being  exposed  with 
his  larger  outfit.  A light  tripod  is  almost  necessary 
for  this  work,  although  some  commercial  photographers 
that  we  have  known  carry  a little  fitting  ou-the  head  of 
the  ordinary  tripod  consisting  of  a grip  for  a vest-pocket 
camera.  In  photographing,  even  on  such  a small  scale 
as  60  x 45  mm.,  the  mistake  must  not  be  made  to  get 
too  close  to  the  subject.  It  is  by  so  doing  that  the 
results  with  the  small  instrument  are  likely  to  be 
condemned  as  unsatisfactory.  The  drawing  or  per- 
spective of  a solid  object  is  conditioned  by  the  distance 
of  the  lens  from  it.  Although,  its  near  viewpoint  is  the 
least  satisfactory  element  in  the  use  of  the  vest-pocket 
camera,  a rendering  of  the  subject,  which  would  be 
defective  from  this  cause,  will  be  better  as  the  camera 
is  used  further  away.  At  the  same  time,  with  the 
correct  adjustment  of  the  focusing-scale,  depth  of 
definition  will  be  correspondingly  greater  and  the  en- 
larged print  show  to  correspondingly  better  advantage 
with  regard  to  detail. 

A general  sharpness  all  over  the  picture-area  is  the 
greatest  merit  that  a vest-pocket  camera  negative  can 
possess,  and  if  care  is  taken  when  focusing  there  ought 
to  be  no  difficulty  in  making  enlargements  perfectly 
sharp  from  corner  to  corner  from  each  negative;  but 
the  definition  in  the  first  place  must  be  needle  sharp. 
Perhaps  the  most  formidable  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
making  large  prints  from  the  tiny  negatives  is  the 
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A STORY  ON  THE  SAND  AUSTIN  P.  WADE 

THIRD  PRIZE — SHORE-SCENES 


grain  of  the  latter.  Much  may  be  done  to  avoid  this 
grain  by  the  use  of  plates  of  somewhat  slower  speed, 
and  by  the  employment  of  a developing  formula  which 
results  in  an  image  of  finer  grain.  The  Wellington 
borax  metol-hydroquinone  developer  is  a most  satis- 
factory formula  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  that,  as  in  the  treatment  of  any 
plate,  unforced  development  is  a condition  for  the 
production  of  a silver-image  of  the  finest  grain. 

With  regard  to  enlarging,  it  need  only  be  said  that 
where  enlarged  prints  over  x size  are  required, 
a certain  amoupt  of  working-up  may  be  necessary. 
Such  work  on  the  small  negatives  is  very  inadvisable; 
the  better  plan,  apart  from  simple  spotting,  is  to  make 
an  enlargement  upon  smooth  bromide  paper,  and  work 
upon  that.  A copy-negative  is  then  made  from  the 
worked-up  enlargement  upon  a plate  of  the  same  size. 

The  British  Journal. 

Waterproof  Ink  to  Make  Line-Drawings  from 
Photographs 

A silver-print  may  have  the  image  upon  it  drawn 
over  with  some  waterproof  ink,  and  then,  when  this 
ink  is  dry,  the  photographic  image  may  be  reduced 
right  away,  leaving  nothing  but  the  ink-lines.  Water- 
proof ink,  that  is  to  say,  ink  which  is  not  disturbed  when 
once  it  is  dry  by  any  subsequent  wetting,  is  obtainable 
from  any  dealer  in  artists’  materials.  The  Amateur 
Photographer  gives  the  following  formula,  if  water- 
proof-ink  cannot  be  got,  for  it  may  be  extemporized  at 
home  by  making  a solution  of  half  an  ounce  of  borax  in 
five  ounces  of  hot  water.  An  ounce  of  shellac  is  added, 
and  the  mixture  is  boiled  and  stirred  until  the  shellac 
is  dissolved,  after  which  the  liquid  may  be  strained 


through  a piece  of  cambric.  Sufficient  black  pigment 
is  added  to  this  to  make  it  serve  as  an  ink.  Moist 
water  color,  ivory  black,  is  very  suitable,  or  India  ink 
can  be  used.  Ordinary  powdered  lampblack  will  do  if 
nothing  better  is  available;  but  the  prepared  water- 
color  is  superior,  as  it  has  been  well  ground  and  already 
has  some  vehicle  with  it.  The  plain  solution  of  shellac 
may  be  applied  to  paper  on  which  there  is  a drawing, 
by  means  of  a spray  diffuser,  and  will  serve  to  fix  the 
drawing. 

A Triumph  for  the  Vest-Pocket  Camera 

An  instance  of  the  practical  value  of  the  vest-pocket 
camera  under  very  trying  circumstances,  is  reported  by 
The  British  Journal.  A professional  was  called  in  to 
photograph  a group  around  the  table  at  a children’s 
tea-party.  The  circumstances  were  against  the  pro- 
duction of  a good  result.  The  little  sitters  were  of  all 
ages  and  more  or  less  restless.  The  group  was  in  differ- 
ent planes,  necessitating  careful  focusing  and  stopping 
down,  and  the  light  was  bad.  Two  or  three  exposures 
were  made  with  an  ordinary  field-camera  and  then, 
almost  in  desperation,  the  photographer  ran  off  half 
a dozen  rapid  exposures  upon  a spool  of  film  in  quite 
an  ordinary  vest-pocket  camera.  When  the  whole  of 
the.  exposures  were  developed,  comparison  proved 
almost  an  astonishing  revelation.  Each  of  the  tiny 
negatives  was  in  every  practical  point  perfect,  whereas 
those  made  with  the  larger  instrument  showed  that 
several  of  the  little  sitters  had  moved  during  the  long 
exposure.  From  the  selected  negatives,  several  dozen 
prints  were  made  through  the  enlarger  which  delighted 
the  customer  and  enhanced  the  reputation  of  the 
photographer.  All  of  which  went  to  show  that  the 
vest-pocket  camera  suits  all  photographic  activities. 
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Advanced  Competition — Indoor-Genres 
Closes  December  31,  1919 

It  is  a question,  whether  outdoor — or  indoor — 
genres  are  the  more  attractive  to  the  average  camerist. 
That  both  are  popular,  is  proved  convincingly  by  the 
large  number  of  pictures  that  are  sent  in  for  the  com- 
pel itions  devoted  to  these  subjects.  Genre-photog- 
raphy. whether  indoor  or  outdoor,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  branches  to  master.  The  human  element 
involved  is  no  small  factor  in  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  worker.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  satis- 
faction in  being  able  to  solve  the  technical,  artistic  and 
human  equations  that  follow  one  another  in  quick 
succession.  During  the  fall  and  winter,  there  are 
innumerable  opportunities  to  obtain  delightful  indoor- 


genres  of  friends,  family  and  home.  Remember  that 
the  value  and  charm  of  a genre  is  its  fidelity  to  fact. 
It  must  ring  true. 

In  making  indoor-genres,  daylight,  artificial  light 
and  flashlight  apparatus  may  be  used.  However, 
the  least  expensive  illuminants  at  present  are  daylight 
and  gas  or  electric  light.  A cloudy,  bright  day  is 
particularly  good  for  indoor-photography.  There 
being  no  sun  to  cast  heavy  shadows  or  annoy  the 
subject  by  its  brilliancy,  the  camerist  may  work  with 
comparative  freedom.  He  will  need  virtually  no  dif- 
f using-screens;  and  a sheet  placed  judiciously  to 
reflect  the  light  where  it  is  needed  will  about  complete 
the  necessary  preparations.  Of  course,  care  must  be 
taken  to  expose  correctly  and  to  use  the  plate  or  film 
best  adapted  to  this  sort  of  work.  This  remark  ap- 
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plies  as  well  to  indoor-genres  made  by  artificial  light. 
A nitrogen-filled  electric-lamp  will  produce  a strong 
actinic  light  that  will  enable  the  worker  to  obtain 
excellent  results  at  night.  However,  owing  to  the 
very  intensity  of  the  illumination  various  forms  of 
light-diffusion  must  be  evolved  in  order  to  avoid 
extremely  harsh  contrasts  and  unpleasing  facial  ex- 
pressions. Care  should  be  taken  to  make  sure  that 
the  wiring  of  the  house  and  the  service  electric  current 
will  permit  such  a powerful  lamp  to  be  used  without 
danger  of  blowing  out  the  fuses  and  otherwise  injuring 
the  wiring  in  the  house.  In  most  cases,  the  use  of  a 
nitrogen-filled  electric  lamp  will  cause  no  trouble  and 
it  is  by  far  the  most  effective  illuminant  because  there 
is  no  noise,  smoke  or  dust.  Two  or  more  of  these 
nitrogen-filled  lamps — they  may  be  obtained  up  to 
1,000  candle-power,  I believe — should  answer  all 
requirements.  Then,  we  have  several  types  of  elec- 
tric home-portrait  lamps  which  use  a special  type  of 
carbon  in  an  arc  and  these  give  out  an  intense  though 
comparatively  soft  actinic  light.  There  are  several 
excellent  portrait-flashlamps  on  the  market  to-day 
that  may  be  used  with  a minimum  of  danger,  smoke 
and  dust.  Obviously,  these  outfits  are  more  expen- 
sive than  the  nitrogen-filled  electric-lamps;  but  if  the 
camerist  can  afford  one  of  these  outfits,  he  should  be 
able  to  produce  excellent  results.  Even  the  old- 
fashioned  gas,  with  the  aid  of  the  modern  gas-mantle, 
affords  actinic  light  to  enable  the  camerist  to  make 
indoor-genres  successfully.  Of  course,  the  use  of  gas 
does  not  give  the  worker  so  much  opportunity  to  place 
the  illumination  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 
However,  a little  originality  will  work  wonders,  and 
even  a gas  reading-lamp  may  be  made  to  serve  the 
purpose.  Those  who  may  demur  at  the  use  of  flash- 
powder  should  remember  that  the  modern  flashlight- 
outfit  with  its  flashbag  virtually  does  away  with  the 
smoke-nuisance  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  muffles  the 
noise  of  the  explosion  that  the.  subject  is  not  perturbed 
in  the  least. 

Of  perennial  interest  are  baby-pictures.  They  are 
always  of  surpassing  interest  and  of  unsurpassed  dif- 
ficulty to  make.  Why  it  is  that  doting  mothers  insist 
upon  clothing  their  little  darlings  in  a mass  of  white 
lace  and  frills  when  they  are  to  be  photographed,  is 
one  of  the  unanswerable  riddles  to  the  photographer, 
although  the  use  of  white  is  the  most  natural  color 
for  the  mothers  to  use.  Not  only  do  they  dress  them 
up  in  all  manner  of  finery,  but  they  insist  that  baby 
be  placed  in  the  center  of  another  white  expanse  such 
as  a large  pillow,  white-lined  basket  or  crib.  It  is 
virtually  impossible  to  photograph  a baby’s  white 
dress  and  obtain  detail  and  softness,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  obtain  a pleasing  picture  of  baby’s  face. 
The  dress  requires  a longer  exposure  than  baby’s  face 
and,  obviously,  baby  cannot  be  controlled  long  enough 
to  permit  the  proper  exposure  of  both  dress  and  face 
to  be  made.  The  problem  would  be  greatly  simplified 
if  mothers  would  forego  the  wonderful  infant  dress- 
creations  in  favor  of  a truly  delightful  picture  of  baby’s 
laugh  or  smile.  In  one  sense  it  is  just  as  absurd  to 
dress  up  baby  for  an  indoor-genre  as  it  would  be  to 
show  mother  preserving  pickles  clad  in  her  evening- 
gown.  Such  pictures  do  not  ring  true.  “Photograph 
your  subjects  as  you  find  them,”  is  a good  rule  for  the 
genre-photographer  to  follow,  if  he  would  succeed. 

In  seeking  subjects  for  this  competition,  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  our  animal  pets  to  neglect  them.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a dog  or  cat  or  other  pet  should  not 
make  a good  indoor-genre.  Even  if  they  could  not  be 
used  as  the  main  subject,  they  might  be  used  to  great 


advantage  as  part  of  the  general  theme.  For  example, 
if  grandmother  was  depicted  as  knitting  before  the  fire 
nothing  would  add  more  to  the  appeal  of  the  picture 
than  a cat  or  a dog  curled  up  at  her  feet.  No  doubt, 
the  camerist  could  devise  other  ways  to  use  available 
pets  in  making  indoor-genres.  However,  whenever 
pets  are  employed,  they  should  conform  to  the  general 
rule  that  there  must  be  no  posing.  If  the  dog  will  not 
lie  down  naturally,  in  the  spot  where  he  is  wanted  to 
complete  the  picture,  leave  him  out  or  change  to  a 
place  in  the  room  where  he  will  lie  down  and  look  thor- 
oughly at  ease  and  comfortable.  In  no  circumstances 
force  the  issue;  he  will  show  the  effects  of  any  coercion 
and  thus  spoil  the  harmony  of  the  composition. 

Many  suitable  subjects  for  this  competition  may  be 
found  in  the  business  and  professional  life  of  our  read- 
ers. Moreover,  there  are  many  possibilities  in  the 
home-life  of  each  one  of  us.  A well-executed  indoor- 
genre  of  the  grocer  behind  his  counter,  the  lawyer  ad- 
vising a client,  the  literary  man  at  work  or  father  sifting 
the  ashes,  are  all  likely  subjects  if  properly  done.  The 
picture  that  heads  this  competition,  as  an  example, 
proves  my  point.  Here  we  have  a very  simple  theme, 
indeed.  A man  is  merely  rolling  a barrel  out  of  a shed; 
but  note  what  a masterpiece  George  W.  French  made 
of  this  prosaic  incident.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  technical  and  artistic  value  of  this 
exceptional  picture.  The  simple  things  in  art  and  in 
life  are  always  the  most  difficult  to  express  pictorially. 
There  is  no  finer  artistic  goal  to  strive  for  than  the 
pictorial  expression  of  the  things  in  our  lives  that  are 
the  simplest  and  the  truest. 

The  making  of  indoor-genres  demands  an  unusual 
degree  of  tact,  artistic  perception  and  a sense  of  humor. 
If  the  camerist  attempts  to  succeed  by  assuming  a 
dictatorial  manner,  or  by  forcing  his  subjects  to  do 
things  that  are  uncongenial  or  unnatural  to  them,  he 
will  fail  to  make  the  sort  of  indoor-genres  that  the  jury 
will  approve.  I cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
necessity  to  make  the  picture  conform  to  the  character- 
istics of  the  subject.  Moreover,  do  not  desert  fact  to 
obtain  an  effect.  By  that  I mean,  do  not  depict  father 
enjoying  an  after-dinner  cigar  when  he  was  never 
known  to  smoke  anything  but  a pipe;  and  do  not 
show  sister  at  the  piano  when  she  has  never  played  a 
note  in  her  life.  Even  though  strangers  may  not  be 
aware  of  these  discrepancies,  often,  the  subjects  them- 
selves will  betray  the  deception  by  their  stiff  and 
“posey”  attitudes.  The  best  rule  is  to  stick  to  fact, 
no  matter  how  much  opportunity  there  is  to  resort  to 
pictorial  dissimulation.  This  same  rule  should  apply 
to  every  picture  that  is  sent  to  this  competition.  The 
charm  of  a good  indoor-genre  is  its  naturalness,  ease 
and  spontaneity  of  thought  and  action.  Remember 
always  that  an  indoor-genre  at  its  best  depicts  persons, 
pets  and  surroundings  as  they  are  and  not  as  they 
should  or  might  be.  The  pictures  that  live  the  longest 
are  those  that  compel  attention  by  their  forceful 
fidelity  to  fact. 

An  attractive  feature  of  this  Indoor-Genre  Compe- 
tition is  that  it  gives  full  play  to  the  individuality  of 
the  camerist.  The  only  restrictions  are  those  of  an 
artistic  and  technical  nature.  Obviously,  the  picture 
should  be  adapted  to  the  competition;  but  virtually 
any  indoor  subject  that  includes  life,  is  eligible.  We 
are  eager  to  have  amateur  and  professional  workers 
enter  this  competition  with  enthusiasm  as  we  know 
that  the  experience  will  prove  invaluable.  We  learn 
by  doing;  and  in  this  manner  only  do  we  become 
aware  of  our  own  powers. 


A.  H.  B. 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Beginners’  Competition 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value,  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  "Miscellaneous” ; 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend  or  professional 
expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should  ac- 
company the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  2}4  x 3% 
to  and  including  3}4  x inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two 
different  subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and 
printed  in  any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be 
entered.  They  should  be  simply  and  tastefully 
mounted.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible, 
nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or 
entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be- 
fore Photo=Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  paper  are  not 
suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.O.P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

6.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he  may  dis- 
pose of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall 
have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless  they 
are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  corrugated 
board — not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood-veneer. 
Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  August  31,  1919 

First  Prize:  Frederick  Latzer. 

Second  Prize:  A.  R.  Hazard. 

Honorable  Mention:  K.  Nunome,  G.  A.  Smith, 

Andrew  L.  Torino. 

The  Automobile  and  the  Beginner 

The  other  day  I learned  that  a well-known  camera- 
club  made  a six-hundred-and-fifty-mile  automobile-trip 
with  a view  to  obtain  new  picture-material  and  to  enjoy 
a week’s  outing.  The  results  were  so  satisfactory  from 
a photographic  and  physical  point  of  view,  that  the 
members  decided  to  make  these  automobile-excursions 
a permanent  activity  of  the  club.  I happened  to  men- 
tion this  interesting  incident  to  one  of  our  local  dealers. 
To  my  amazement,  he  said  that  he  had  made  several 
short  automobile-trips  with  customers  who  were  be- 
ginners and  with  whom  he  could  not  spend  much  time 
during  business-hours.  The  customer  possessed  the 
automobile  and  the  dealer  the  requisite  photographic 
knowledge.  By  utilizing  such  an  admirable  combina- 
tion, an  excellent  method  was  found  for  the  beginner 
to  learn  technical  photography  under  highly  favorable 
conditions. 

According  to  the  dealer,  the  customer  would  act  as 
host  for  the  day  and  drive  his  automobile  wherever  his 
photographic  mentor  might  suggest.  These  photo- 
outings were  planned  usually  for  a Sunday  or  a holiday 
and,  obviously,  these  trips  were  exceedingly  enjoyable. 
Often,  the  customer  would  include  some  friends  who 
were  amateur  photographers  and  who  desired  to  benefit 
themselves  at  the  hands  of  the  obliging  dealer.  One 
customer,  so  the  dealer  said,  went  so  far  as  to  serve  an 
appetizing  hot  luncheon  which  had  been  carefully  pre- 
pared and  kept  warm  in  thermos  bottles.  The  cordial 
relation  thus  established  resulted  in  more  business  for 
the  dealer,  greater  pleasure  in  photography  for  the 
beginner  and  a healthy,  good  time  for  both. 

Further  inquiry  showed  that  these  photographic 
outings  were  carefully  planned  with  regard  to  route, 
subject-material  and  type  of  photo-equipment  to  be 
used.  If  the  customer  owned  a reflecting-camera  and 
was  interested  chiefly  in  speed-pictures,  the  day  was 
planned  to  include  a base-ball  game,  yacht-race,  air- 
plane-flight, turf-event,  athletic  meet  or  other  subject 
that  requires  the  camerist  to  use  a high-speed  lens  and 
shutter.  Again,  if  another  customer  was  interested 
particularly  in  marine-photography,  the  day’s  route 
was  arranged  to  include  points  of  vantage  along  the 
coast,  such  as  Marblehead,  Gloucester,  Plymouth  and 
even  Provincetown.  Some  customers  were  equipped 
for  pictorial  work;  and,  to  enable  them  to  find  the  best 
possible  material,  the  route  was  laid  out  through  the 
historic  towns  of  Lexington  and  Concord  and  into  the 
open  country  beyond.  In  short,  no  matter  what  branch 
of  photography  the  beginner  wished  to  master,  there 
was  a trip — all  arranged  by  the  dealer — to  test  his  met- 
tle and  afford  an  enjoyable  day. 

Of  course,  comparatively  few  beginners  own  auto- 
mobiles; but  those  that  do,  should  take  this  account 
into  consideration.  Not  only  will  the  embryo  camerist 
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learn  much  of  practical  value,  but  he  will  afford  the 
dealer  a well-earned  day  of  diversion  in  the  open  air. 

It  is  astonishing  to  note  the  number  of  amateur 
photographers  who  fail  to  use  automobile-trips  to 
photographic  advantage.  I know  that,  in  my  own 
case,  I have  allowed  many  exceptional  opportunities 
to  slip  by  when  a few  moments’  thought  and  prepara- 
tion would  have  enabled  me  to  obtain  much  valuable 
picture-material.  Now,  whenever  a friend  invites  me 
to  join  him  for  an  automobile-ride,  I make  sure  to  take 
along  my  vest-pocket  camera  fitted  with  an  anastigmat 
lens.  With  this  compact  photographic  equipment,  I 
am  able  to  photograph  virtually  anything  of  pictorial 
interest  that  we  chance  to  meet.  Subsequent  enlarg- 
ing of  the  negative  enables  me  to  obtain  any  desired 
result  with  regard  to  composition,  size  of  picture, 
tonal  values  and  framing-requirements. 

Let  me  give  a case  in  point.  This  summer  I spent 
a week  at  Wolfboro,  N.  H.,  on  Lake  Winnepesaukee. 
Although  there  was  abundant  picture-material  at  hand, 
I was  eager  to  visit  the  White  Mountains.  A careful 
reading  of  the  railroad  time-table  showed  plainly  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  cover  the  necessary  ground 
short  of  several  days  of  disconnected  travel.  As  my 
time  was  limited,  I reluctantly  gave  up  the  attempt  and 
decided  to  make  the  most  of  the  photographic  oppor- 
tunities around  Wolfboro.  Then  fortune  smiled  upon 
me.  A party  of  friends  invited  me  to  accompany  them 
on  a one-day  automobile-trip  along  the  most  important 
points  of  interest  in  the  White  Mountains.  In  short, 
on  that  trip  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  miles  I 
visited  and  photographed  Franconia  Notch,  The  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain,  the  famous  Profile  House,  The 
Flume,  Echo  Lake,  Devil’s  Pool,  Mt.  Washington 
House,  Crawford  Notch,  the  Presidential  Range  of 
peaks,  Chocorua  Lake  and  many  less  important  places. 
Incidentally,  I had  many  excellent  opportunities  to 
make  interesting  record-photographs  of  wayside  tea- 


houses, farms,  rustic  bridges  and  bits  of  woodland. 
There  were  several  amateur  photographers  in  the  party 
and  it  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  help  them 
obtain  excellent  results  with  the  photo-equipment  they 
had — this  varied  from  a Brownie  to  a complicated 
imported  camera  with  a convertible  anastigmat  lens. 
Without  an  automobile,  I doubt  that  any  of  us  would 
have  visited  all  of  these  famous  places  and  had  the 
opportunity  to  photograph  them  ail  on  a day  that  was 
perfect  for  picture-making. 

If  a friend  thinks  enough  of  you  to  invite  you  to  go 
for  an  automobile-ride,  he  should  be  willing — within 
reasonable  limits — to  stop  whenever  you  espy  an 
inviting  camera-subject.  If  you  promise  him  a set  of 
the  pictures,  when  you  have  finished  them,  he  will  be 
as  eager  as  you  are  to  obtain  the  best  possible  subjects. 
Unfortunately — from  the  amateur  photographer’s 
point  of  view — the  usual  automobile-ride  consists  of  an 
attempt  to  reach  a certain  spot  in  the  quickest  possible 
time,  and  the  passenger’s  recollection  of  the  trip  is  one 
long  stretch  of  road  with  telegraph-poles,  farms,  auto- 
mobiles and  pedestrians  whizzing  by  at  short  intervals. 
Of  the  landscape  he  has  seen  little  or  nothing;  and  he 
has  been  moving  too  rapidly  to  be  able  to  select  any 
picture-material.  Hence,  when  a friend  invites  you  for 
a ride,  be  sure  to  suggest  that  he  drive  at  moderate 
speed  so  that  you  may  have  the  necessary  time  to  select 
points  of  pictorial  vantage  along  the  way. 

In  this,  as  in  all  work  that  counts,  it  pays  to  go  about 
it  systematically  and  with  a view  to  make  consistent 
photographic  progress  on  every  trip,  whether  it  be  for 
an  afternoon  or  for  several  days’  duration.  The  prac- 
tice of  making  pictures  of  unfamiliar  subjects  without 
much  opportunity  to  make  careful  preparation,  is 
bound  to  be  of  immediate  benefit  to  any  beginner  who 
works  intelligently — particularly  if  he  has  an  experi- 
enced amateur  or  professional  photographer  at  hand. 

A.  H.  B. 
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What  Size  of  Camera  Shall  I Buy? 

This  is  a more  or  less  vital  question  with  every 
amateur  who  contemplates  the  purchase  of  a camera. 
There  are  a number  of  inviting  sizes,  each  having  some 
advantage  over  the  other.  My  preference  for  a univer- 
sal size  for  the  ordinary  amateur  is  the  3)4  x 4)4-  But 
I have  never  owned  a camera  of  this  size;  in  fact,  have 
never  had  anything  but  a 4 x 5 although  I have  been 
an  amateur  photographer  for  fifteen  years  or  more. 
Why  do  I stick  to  my  4x5,  you  will  ask?  My  answer 
is,  because  it  is  large  enough  for  most  purposes,  and 
small  enough,  as  a general  thing,  for  all  others.  This 
seems  like  something  of  an  anomaly;  but  it  is  not 
necessarily  so,  as  I shall  proceed  to  explain. 

If  every  amateur  photographer  in  the  country  should 
send  the  editor  of  this  journal  a sample  print  of  his 
every-day  amateur  work,  it  would — nine  times  out  of 
ten — have  two  faults : First,  it  would  be  underexposed. 
But  I am  not  dealing  with  underexposure.  The  other 
fault  is  more  pertinent  to  this  article — the  need  of 
trimming.  Of  course,  trimming  reduces  the  size.  In 
many  instances,  proper  trimming  will  greatly  reduce 
the  size.  Judging  from  my  own  experience  as  an 
amateur,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  my  negatives  will 
yield  all  the  “meat”  they  have  on  a 334  x 4 34  print. 
Often  this  is  the  case  on  a 234  x 434  print,  a very  at- 
tractive and  popular  size.  Again,  oftener  than  would 
be  thought,  all  that  is  desirable  in  a negative  4x5  can 
be  obtained  on  a little  234  x 334  print. 

At  once  it  may  be  urged  that  there  is  a waste  of  the 
film  in  these  cases.  There  is  a loss,  it  is  true;  but  is  it 
really  a waste?  Do  we  lose  anything  by  taking  from 
the  negative  only  that  which  is  good  and  attractive? 
Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  in  nearly  all 
amateur  negatives  a surplus  over  and  above  that  which 
is  most  artistic  and  attractive.  Is  it  not  a greater  waste 
to  insist  on  having  all  this  “chaff”  transferred  to  the 
printing-medium  merely  to  maintain  the  size  of  the 
original  negative  or  avoid  (?)  waste? 

My  favorite  size  for  prints  in  general  is  the  334  x 4J4- 
I will  give  some  of  the  reasons  why.  In  the  first  place, 
this  size  is  virtually  a reduction  of  the  4x5,  which  is  a 
standard  for  many  purposes  itself.  Again,  this  little 
3)4  x 4)4  does  not  look  overlarge  or  coarse.  It  is 
easily  enclosed  in  an  ordinary  envelope  for  a friend  or 
relative.  Again,  it  is  virtually  the  standard  lantern- 


slide  size  which  is  3)4  x 4,  being  only  a quarter  of  an 
inch  shorter.  The  popular  2)4  x 4)4  size  will  usually  get 
all  that  is  desirable  out  of  a 4 x 5 negative  and  really 
improve  the  picture.  I like  this  size  very  much  and  for 
young  people,  I think  it  is  hard  to  beat.  And,  for 
small  prints,  we  all  know  that  the  usual  Brownie  size 
is  popular.  This  size,  small  as  it  is,  will  get  all  the  good 
out  of  a 4 x 5 negative  oftener  than  one  would  think. 
But  these  are  not  all  the  advantages  of  my  4x5.  This 
size  lends  itself  admirably  to  enlargement  and  can 
usually  be  enlarged  to  the  standard  8 x 10  without 
much  loss  of  sharpness  or  other  detraction.  Com- 
mercial prints,  as  is  well  known,  are  often  and  perhaps 
usually  desired  in  4 x 5 sizes  or  some  multiple  of  this 
size.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  my  old  Eastman  No.  4 
Bull’s  Eye  Special,  fitted  with  Goerz  Dagor  lens  and 
Volute  shutter,  gives  me  pictures  of  virtually  any  size 
that  I require. 

But  my  story  is  not  yet  complete.  How  are  these 
sizes  to  be  obtained  from  the  4x5  negative,  I hear 
some  one  ask.  This  is  easy  enough.  It  is  best  done  by 
means  of  masks,  especially  where  the  usual  white 
border  is  desired.  I use  a 5 x 7 printing-frame.  Then 
for  instance,  I take  my  mask  giving  3)4  x 4)4  pictures 
or  prints.  The  masks  I use  are  made  for  this  size  of 
frame.  This  enables  one  to  place  the  film  or  plate 
under  the  mask  in  the  printing-frame  and  with  the 
thumbs  move  the  negative  about,  until  the  desired  part 
of  the  negative  shows  within  the  mask.  The  film  or 
plate  is  thus  held  with  one  hand  until  the  paper  is  in- 
serted with  the  other  and  this  is  fastened  in  the  frame  in 
the  usual  way  and  the  exposure  made. 

Masks  of  any  ordinary  size  can  always  be  had  on  the 
market.  But  if  not,  it  is  no  trouble  to  make  them.  To 
do  this  and  get  a 3)4  x 4)4  print,  from  a 4 x 5 negative, 
for  instance,  cut  a sheet  of  paper  the  size  of  the  print- 
ing-frame. Then  cut  a hole  in  this  sheet  the  exact  size 
of  the  printing-paper..  Next  cut  a hole  in  a sheet  of 
paper  of  the  same  kind  and  size  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
all  around  smaller  than  the  size  of  the  print  to  be  made. 
Paste  this  last  sheet  to  the  former  in  such  a way  that 
there  will  be  one-eighth  of  an  inch  margin  on  every  side 
which  will,  of  course,  give  a print  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
smaller  on  every  side  than  the  sheet  of  paper  printed. 
Other  sizes  and  wider  margins  when  desired  can  be 
made  in  the  same  way. 

W.  C.  Rodgers. 
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The  Reduction  of  Contrast 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  persulphate  reducer 
does  not  attack  the  thinner  portions  of  a negative, 
confining  its  action  to  the  highlights  only;  but  this  is 
not  altogether  true,  states  The  British  Journal.  If 
this  were  so,  it  would  be  possible  to  leave  the  image  in 
the  solution  indefinitely,  which  we  know  is  not  the 
case.  Therefore,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  we  have 
in  the  chromium  intensifier  a very  useful  means  to 
improve  negatives  which  have  a considerable  amount  of 
thin  shadow-detail  together  with  dense  highlights, 
which  quite  preclude  the  possibility  to  get  a really  good 
print  both  in  gradation  and  color  by  any  process. 
Any  attempt  at  reduction  will  still  further  weaken  the 
thinner  parts,  very  much  if  the  ferricyanide  and  hypo 
method  is  used,  and  less  if  persulphate  be  employed; 
with  the  latter,  however,  the  highlights  are  reduced  in 
so  much  greater  a proportion  that  they  are  printable 
before  the  shadow-detail  is  hopelessly  buried,  and  a 
much  more  harmonious  result  can  be  obtained.  If  we 
adopt  the  chromiuni  method,  we  cannot  only  reduce 
the  highlights,  but  intensify  the  shadow-parts,  so  that 
the  finished  negative  will  closely  approximate  one  which 
has  received  full  exposure  and  correct  development. 
The  procedure  is  exactly  the  same  as  for  intensification, 
with  one  exception,  that  the  redevelopment  with  amidol 
is  not  completed,  but  arrested  at  any  desired  stage  by 
rising  and  transferring  to  a normal  fixing-bath,  which 
dissolves  that  portion  of  the  dense  image  which  has 
not  been  reconverted  to  the  metallic  state.  Uneven 
development  must  be  guarded  against,  and  we  have 
found  it  useful  to  blot  off  the  surface-moisture  from 
the  bleached  image  so  that  the  developer  begins  its 
action  evenly  all  over. 

New  X-Ray 

Ax  X-ray  picture  made  direct  on  paper  without  the 
intermediary  of  film  or  plate,  and  finished  in  three 
minutes  from  the  moment  of  exposure,  is  made  pos- 
sible by  a process  invented  by  Jacques  Romano,  New 
York.  He  says  that  it  depends  upon  a paper  with  a 
specially  sensitized  film  of  gelatine  blended  with  a 
radio-active  salt  which  responds  instantly  to  the 
Roentgen  rays. 

Pictures  were  made  of  hands,  feet  and  elbows  of  a 
skeleton.  It  was  found  that  the  exposure  of  two  seconds 
was  an  overexposure  in  most  cases,  that  thirty  seconds 
sufficed  for  the  development,  forty  seconds  for  fixing 
and  ninety  seconds  for  washing.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  printing.  For  drying,  a certain  time — varying  with 
the  humidity  of  the  air — had  to  be  allowed. 


Circumstances  Alter  Cases 

A few  months  ago  a writer  in  The  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher described  his  method  of  cleaning  off  the  films  of 
old  negatives  by  soaking  them  in  cold  water  and  then 
putting  them  in  hot  and  scrubbing  them.  Thereupon 
another  reader  described  his  method,  which  was  more 
simple  and  much  less  trouble.  He  put  his  negatives 
in  a solution  of  washing-soda,  and  transferred  them 
to  an  acid-bath,  when  the  film  came  off  at  once.  The 


saving  in  labor  seemed  to  be  so  great  that,  having  a 
lot  of  old  negatives  to  clean,  we  thought  we  would  try 
the  second  method.  But,  alas!  no  modification  of  the 
soda,  acid-baths,  and  the  time  of  their  application 
were  of  any  avail,  and  at  the  finish  the  work  had  to  be 
done  with  the  brush  and  hot  water.  We  do  not  suggest 
that  the  correspondent  who  recommended  the  method 
had  not  used  it  and  found  it  to  be  quite  successful; 
but  mention  it  here  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  treat- 
ment which  will  answer  perfectly  with  one  make  of 
plate  may  be  of  no  use  whatever  with  another.  We 
know  that  of  plates  of  two  excellent  makes,  when 
soaked  in  cold  water  for  a few  minutes  and  then 
placed  in  very  hot  water,  one  will  dissolve  right  away 
and  the  other  is  unaltered. 


Secret  Messages  on  Glass 

While  cleaning  a glass  from  a printing-frame  I was 
amazed  to  notice  that  when  I blew  my  breath  on  the 
cold  surface,  a printed  notice  appeared.  The  printing 
was  very  distinct  and  legible  but  disappeared  as  the 
moisture  from  my  breath  evaporated.  As  often  as  I 
breathed  on  the  glass  the  message  would  reappear,  but 
remained  for  briefer  intervals  as  the  glass  became 
warmer. 

Careful  examination  of  the  dry  glass  failed  to  reveal 
any  trace  of  printing  on  its  surface,  but  I remembered 
that  for  some  time  a printed  slip  had  remained  under 
pressure  in  the  printing-frame  with  its  printed  side  next 
to  the  glass.  The  printing  on  the  glass  was  found  to 
correspond  with  that  on  the  paper  and  was  probably  due 
to  oily  emanations  from  the  printing-ink  which  made  the 
glass  repellent  to  the  “steam”  from  my  breath. 

In  time  of  war  it  is  barely  possible  that  so  simple  a 
thing  as  a plain  piece  of  glass  might  get  by  with  a secret 
message.  The  message  on  the  glass  is  destroyed  by  a 
vigorous  rubbing. 

Winn  W.  Davidson. 


The  Latest  in  Color-Photography 

The  inventor  is  Mr.  Friese  Green,  a veritable  pioneer 
in  many  photographic  inventions,  notably  in  the  kine- 
matograph:  and  in  this  new  color-process  we  have  a 
departure  that  has  much  in  its  favor  to  appeal  to  the 
amateur.  It  does  not  attempt  the  impossible.  A good 
deal  of  the  criticism  that  has  been  leveled  at  methods 
of  color-photography  has  been  concerned  with  the 
fidelity  of  the  representation  of  definite  and  local 
colors.  With  the  new  process,  which  is  a two-color 
method,  although  involving  only  a single  exposure 
and  that  one  which  can  be  given  in  a camera  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  the  results  give  a bold  approximation 
of  the  general  color  of  the  subject,  and  in  this  respect 
they  are  akin  to  the  painter's  rather  than  to  the 
photographer’s  version.  The  color,  moreover,  is  per- 
fectly under  control,  so  far  as  local  effects  are  con- 
cerned, and  the  results  are  capable  of  enlargement. 
In  both  particulars  its  appeal  should  be  great,  and  we 
look  forward  with  interest  to  further  announcements 
from  the  Imperial  Dry-Plate  Company  concerning  it. 

The  Amateur  Photographer. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  ( not  over  150  words) 
before  the  twentieth  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
us  a six-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below. 

The  motive  is  not  well  executed.  Seated  figure  is 
well  placed,  but  not  propitiously  engaged.  The  part 
taken  by  lady  standing  was  not  properly  planned;  and, 
artistically,  this  feature  of  the  portrayal  is  neither  sym- 
pathetic nor  spontaneous.  The  action  of  the  figures 
is  not  sufficiently  intense  to  clinch  thematic  unity.  The 
vase,  a useful  accessory,  is  wrongly  placed;  and  the 
composition  lacks  balance.  The  tonal  values  are  excel- 
lent. Solution:  Place  vase,  partly  filled  with  lilies,  in 
front  and  slightly  to  right  (as  viewed)  of  seated  figure, 
with  right  hand  well  around  neck  of  vase  and  at  rest; 
turn  profile  the  standing  figure,  hands  extended,  re- 
ceiving a blossom  from  upraised  left  hand  of  sitting 
figure,  both  concentrating  gaze  upon  lily  being  prof- 
ferred.  Swing  camera  to  right  to  obtain  space  between 
standing  figure  and  stone-piece  in  background,  which 


would  serve  to  balance  stability  of  the  pyramidal  form 
found  in  main  setting.  E j.  Koester. 

# 

Instead  of  the  unity  so  necessary  to  a successful 
composition,  here  we  have  every  important  object — 
one  at  variance  with  the  other.  The  figures  from  their 
size  with  respect  to  the  picture,  should  be,  or  suggest, 
the  dominant  interest.  By  their  positions  and  the 
directions  they  are  looking,  this  interest  is  at  once 
divided.  And  the  attitude  of  the  standing  figure  takes 
us  out  of  the  picture  entirely.  The  water-jar  at  the 
right  continually  attracts  the  eye — it  should  be  made 
a pleasing  accessory  or  left  out  altogether.  The  marble 
mass  in  the  middle  distance,  both  from  its  formation 
and  light  tone,  cannot  but  detract  wherever  placed  in 
the  otherwise  pleasing  background.  A better  placing 
of  the  water-garden — possibly  by  showing  more  of  it — 
will  improve  the  pictorial  balance.  Then  by  more 
careful  handling  of  the  figures  that  they  may  suggest 


THE  PICTURE  CRITICIZED  THIS  MONTH 


one  thought,  a truly  beautiful  composition  could  be 
made. 


Bertran  F.  Hawley. 


shows  careful  thought  and  painstaking  work  and  I 
congratulate  the  maker.  JOHN  Dove. 


“The  Lilies,”  by  Louis  S.  Clarke,  contains  good 
photography  but  his  composition  is  in  error.  The  edge 
of  the  artificial  pool  leads  the  eye,  very  nicely,  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  picture  to  the  two  figures  which,  I 
take  it,  are  the  “lilies”  (for  there  are  no  lilies  in  the 
pond — only  in  the  lap  of  the  sitting  figure).  But  the 
figures  are  not  properly  placed.  They  are  artistic  in 
themselves  but  should  be  much  nearer  the  center  of  the 
picture  to  make  good  balance.  And  the  earthen  jar 
seems  to  be  placed  where  it  is  shown,  in  an  attempt  to 
overcome  the  lack  of  balance.  It  should  be  placed  in 
front  of  the  sitting  figure  and  slightly  to  her  left. 

Thomas  M.  Nial. 


A very  pretty  garden;  but  the  background,  with  the 
large  urn,  and  horizontal  demarcation  of  rising  ground 
tend  somewhat  to  distract  in  a picture  of  this  kind. 
The  standing  figure  is  evidently  posing  for  her  picture. 
I think  if  this  standing  figure,  in  a more  active  or  pur- 
poseful pose,  were  placed  on  the  other  side  of  her  com- 
panion, and  the  latter  were  moved  two  or  three  feet  to 
the  right,  with  small  jar  in  foreground  eliminated,  more 
unity  would  be  obtained,  especially  after  trimming 
fully  one  inch  from  right.  In  my  judgment  the  tech- 
nical work  is  excellent.  T -r, 

Lyndsey  Bourse. 


The  poetical  picture,  “The  Lilies,”  is  to  be  com- 
mended rather  than  criticised.  The  lighting  is  good 
and  the  photographic  work  is  fine.  The  background  is 
really  a background  and  makes  a beautiful  setting  for 
the  figures.  Some  objection  may  be  found  with  the 
monument,  or  whatever  it  is,  behind  the  standing  fig- 
ure, and  I think  that  it  would  be  better  if  it  were  sub- 
dued a trifle.  The  jar  is  placed  about  right  to  balance 
the  figures.  The  curved  line,  formed  by  the  coping  of 
the  lily-pond,  plays  a very  important  part  in  the  com- 
position as  it  serves  to  bind  the  various  parts  into  an 
harmonious  whole.  I might  suggest  that  the  picture 
is  deserving  of  a better  title,  as  “The  Lilies”  play  only 
a minor  part  in  the  picture.  Altogether,  the  picture 


An  exquisite  subject.  Lighting,  focusing,  timing, 
perfect;  but  containing  two  serious  defects  in  compo- 
sition. First,  the  common  error  of  including  too  much, 
a lack  of  concentration  of  interest,  making  the  picture 
too  “busy.”  Remove  the  urn  and  the  grave-stone — 
the  latter  obtrusively  high  in  tone,  and  sentimentally 
unpleasant.  Second,  the  longest  line  in  the  picture, 
that  of  the  standing  figure,  is  vertical,  but  the  longest 
length  of  the  picture  is  horizontal.  To  correct  this, 
make  the  picture  longest  vertically,  and  include  the 
entire  lily-pool  in  the  foreground,  making  this  feature 
a third  of  the  picture.  The  foreshortening  would  be 
interesting.  A glimpse  of  sky  over  the  tree-tops  might 
accentuate  the  foliage  of  the  background,  though  that 
is  very  lovely  as  it  is.  Alfred  W.  Cutting. 
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The  camerist  who  is  favored  with  the  opportunity 
to  travel  and  visit  the  garden-spots  of  the  world,  to 
enjoy  and  to  photograph  them  to  his  heart’s  content — 
not  only  that,  but  to  bring  home  a comprehensive  col- 
lection of  artistic  and  carefully  made  views  from  dis- 
tant lands,  is  to  be  envied.  Such  a camerist  is  Mr. 
Herbert  B.  Turner  who  favored  Photo-Era  readers 
with  an  illustrated  photographic  visit  to  Hawaii,  in  the 
July  issue.  Other  articles  by  him  on  visits  to  other 
countries  celebrated  for  their  scenic  beauty,  together 
with  attractive  illustrations,  are  in  process  of  prepara- 
tion. The  subject  in  the  present  issue,  treated  some- 
what briefly,  is  an  old  town  on  the  Massachusetts  coast 
— Gloucester,  known  for  many  years  on  account  of  the 
fishing-industry.  Gloucester  is  likely  to  be  visited  next 
year  by  tourists  who  will  flock  to  the  Bay  State  by  the 
thousand,  on  account  of  the  Pilgrim  anniversaries, 
mentioned  in  these  pages  frequently  of  late. 

The  cover-design,  by  Mr.  Turner,  which  also  forms 
the  frontispiece,  is  a group  of  fishing-boats  in  Gloucester 
harbor.  It  is  a typical  view  which,  through  the  artistic 
skill  of  the  photographer,  has  been  perpetuated  as  a 
stately  and  impressive  composition.  Data:  July,  2 
p.m.;  soft  light;  5x7  Cycle  Graphic;  Bausch  & Lomb 
Protar;  9 (//-inch  focus;  stop,  F/ll;  1/50  second; 
film;  pyro  in  tank;  bromide  enlargement. 

A striking  and  familiar  view  of  Gloucester  appears  on 
page  228;  whereas  the  view  on  the  opposite  page  is 
characteristic  of  the  lobster-industry,  at  nearby  Rock- 
port,  and  lends  itself  readily  to  artistic  interpretation. 
Data;  July,  11  a.m.;  bright  light;  same  camera  and 
lens  as  above;  stop,  P/9;  color-screen,  K3  (15);  1/5 
second;  film;  pyro  in  tank;  Professional  Cyko  No.  2. 

“The  Lobster- Wharf ”;  page  229;  July,  9.30  a.m.; 
soft  light;  5x7  Cycle  Graphic;  Smith  Semi-Achro- 
mate  lens;  12-inch  focus;  stop,  F/8;  1/75  second; 
film;  pyro  in  tank;  Professional  Cyko  No.  2. 

Lovers  of  scenes  of  bygone  days,  away  back  in  the 
17th  century,  will  gaze  with  delight  on  a picture  of  the 
Witch-House,  so-called,  page  230,  a style  of  domestic 
architecture  of  which  but  a few  well-preserved  repre- 
sentatives remain.  The  artist  has  invested  this  grate- 
ful theme  with  much  pictorial  charm,  and  many  are  the 
camerists  who,  in  visiting  the  historic  locality,  next 
year,  will  be  sure  to  include  it  in  their  list  of  subjects. 
Data:  July,  10  a.m.;  soft  light;  same  camera  and  lens 
as  above;  stop,  F/9;  1/60  to  1/75  second;  film;  pyro 
in  tank;  Professional  Cyko  No.  2. 

The  group  of  seven  typical  views  of  Gloucester  and 
vicinity,  page  231,  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  Mr. 
Turner’s  story,  and  should  be  studied  with  care  by  the 
interested  reader.  Data:  July,  9.30  to  12  noon;  good 
light;  upper  four  pictures,  5x7  Cycle  Graphic;  lower 
three  pictures,  4x5  Speed  Graphic;  upper  four,  12- 
inch  Smith  Semi-Achromate  lens;  lower  three,  7-inch 
Bausch  & Lomb  Tessar  1C;  Smith  at  stop  F/9,  Tessar 
at  F/ll;  exposure.  Smith  lens,  1/50  second;  Tessar, 
1/40  second;  film;  pyro  in  tank;  Professional  Cyko. 

Of  course,  “Low  Tide,”  page  232,  gives  much  the 
best  view  of  Gloucester  harbor,  and  shows  why  it  is  a 
favorite  theme  of  the  painter  and  the  photo-pictorialist. 
Mr.  Turner’s  view  is  particularly  happy  in  its  fore- 
ground which  forms  an  eminently  artistic  feature  in 
an  harmonious  and  well-balanced  composition.  Data: 


July,  2 p.m.;  soft  light;  5x7  Cycle  Graphic;  Bausch 
& Lomb  Protar;  93^-inch  focus;  stop,  F/ll;  1/50 
second;  film;  pyro  in  tank;  Professional  Cyko  No.  2. 

Mr.  Davis’  paper  is  of  great  practical  value  to  stu- 
dents in  pictorial  composition.  Many  a successful 
and  pleasing  picture,  according  to  a note  in  the  ac- 
companying data,  has  been  made  from  a part  of  the 
original  negative.  Therefore,  a negative,  which  as 
a whole  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  a satisfying 
composition,  may  contain,  somewhere  within  its  limits, 
the  elements  of  a delightful  picture.  Judicious  trim- 
ming or  careful  masking,  after  such  a gem  has  been 
discovered,  will  produce  an  astonishingly  happy  result. 
In  Mr.  Davis’  case,  however,  no  complicated  picture 
with  a hidden  pictorial  treasure  existed;  but  the  possi- 
bility to  improve  an  effect  marked  by  dual  interest  was 
perceived  by  the  artists,  who,  instead  of  discarding  the 
negative,  resorted  to  the  drastic  method  of  elimination. 

The  interesting  representations  of  cobwebs,  by 
Beatrice  Bell,  possess  the  added  value  of  artistic  com- 
position. It  was  not  enough  for  her  to  overcome  the 
physical  difficulties  of  wind  and  inaccessibility,  but  she 
succeeded  quite  admirably  in  making  these  trouble- 
some themes  conform  to  the  principles  of  pictorial  com- 
position, for  which  she  deserves  great  praise.  Data: 

“A  Misty  Morning”;  page  238;  Robbins,  Wisconsin; 
August,  7 a.m. ; foggy  bright;  4x5  Graflex;  Zeiss 
Kodak  lens;  stop,  F/ll;  1/10  second;  Eastman  Speed 
Film;  pyro  in  developing-machine;  enlarged  on  Artura 
in  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera;  unretouched  negative. 

“How  Wonderful  Are  Thy  Works”;  page  239; 
Robbins,  Wisconsin;  August,  7.30  a.m.;  sun,  fog  just 
lifted;  same  camera  and  lens;  stop,  F/ll;  1/10  second; 
same  film,  developer,  paper  and  enlarging-camera; 
handwork  on  negative. 

“A  Cobweb-Entanglement”;  page  240;  Lac  La  Belle, 
Wisconsin;  September,  9 a.m.;  foggy  bright;  same 
camera  and  lens;  stop,  F/ll;  1/10  second;  same  film, 
developer,  paper  and  enlarging-camera;  negative  re- 
touched slightly. 

“Morning- Jewels”;  page  241;  Robbins,  Wisconsin; 
August,  7.15  a.m.;  sun  through  fog;  same  camera  and 
lens;  stop,  F/16;  1/10  second;  same  film,  developer, 
paper,  and  enlarging-camera;  considerable  retouching 
on  negative. 

“From  the  Spider’s  Loom”;  page  242;  Eustis, 
Florida;  January,  7 a.m.;  sun  through  fog;  4x5  Cart- 
ridge Kodak  No.  4;  rapid  rectilinear  lens  and  portrait- 
attachment;  stop,  U.  S.  4;  color-screen;  shortest  bulb- 
exposure;  Eastman  N.  C.  film;  same  developer,  paper 
and  enlarging-camera.  This  was  the  first  cobweb- 
picture.  The  color-screen  was  not  used  again  as  the 
long  exposure  resulted  in  a blurred  image  of  the  web. 
The  negative  was  retouched. 

It  is  a source  of  deep  regret  that  no  data  of  the 
highly  satisfactory  photograph  of  the  reproduction  of 
the  Mayflower,  page  245,  were  available;  for  photog- 
raphy of  this  kind  always  calls  for  a degree  of  tech- 
nical skill  that  is  acquired  only  by  experience. 

Mr.  Clifton  Church’s  delightfully  sunny  landscape, 
page  247,  serves  as  accompaniment  to  the  essay  of  Mr. 
Ward  Muir,  who  is  known  as  an  eminent  champion  and 
exemplar  of  straight  photography  which,  regardless  of 
the  character  of  the  printing-base,  knows  not  the  con- 
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taminating  touch  of  the  dodger,  the  retoucher,  the  faker. 
Yet,  the  definition  of  the  negative-image  may  be  sharp 
and  clear,  or  soft  and  diffused,  according  to  the  caprice 
of  the  straight  photographer,  who  may  employ  a sharp- 
cutting anastigmat  or  a soft-focus  lens.  Mr.  Church, 

1 understand,  is  a firm  believer  in  direct  photography, 
but  does  not  confine  himself  to  work  of  sharp  defini- 
tion. He  still  clings  to  the  use  of  an  8 x 10  plate- 
camera  and  is  not  likely  to  change  to  a smaller  size. 
Data:  Bartlett,  New  Hampshire;  August,  3 p.m.; 
clear;  8 x 10  Rochester  View;  Darlot  lens;  color-screen 
A;  2 seconds;  Seed  L.  Ortho;  pyro;  Satista  paper. 

“Puss”  has  always  played  a conspicuous  part  in  the 
pictorial  history  of  Photo-Era.  There  have  been 
portraits,  notably  the  one  by  Paul  Wierum,  that 
captured  the  first  prize  in  the  “Domestic  Pets”  com- 
petition, November,  1918,  the  sitter  being  Tom  Swan, 
a distinguished  member  of  the  feline  aristocracy. 
There  have  been  groups  of  a sociable  character  and 
never  any  except  of  a peaceful  intent;  also  groups 
showing  puss  as  a member  of  the  household  and  asso- 
ciated with  members  of  the  family  in  a spirit  of  con- 
tentment or  jollity.  There  have  been,  too,  imitations 
of  human  genre,  although  this  kind  of  representation, 
in  the  spirit  of  disapproval,  the  present  Editor  ceased 
to  recognize  a number  of  years  ago.  The  present 
exemplar  of  feline  felicity  consented  to  be  photographed 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,  as  he  lay  on  a table  near 
the  Editor’s  desk.  The  Editor  remembers  that,  as 
junior  partner  of  Benj.  French  & Co.,  importers  and 
dealers  in  Voigtlander  lenses  and  photo-supplies,  he 
was  editing  the  firm’s  catalog  of  photographic  lenses 
and,  noting  the  favorable  conditions  of  light  and 
quiet,  set  up  his  6J4  x V/>  camera  fitted  with  a No. 

2 Euryscope  lens,  stopped  to  F/ll,  and  a brief  bulb- 
exposure.  Other  data  cannot  be  recalled,  sorry  to 
say.  The  picture  had  been  entirely  forgotten  until  it 
appeared  in  a recent  issue  of  Our  Dumb  Animals. 
The  Editor  at  once  recognized  his  old  pet,  “Toby,” 
and  discovered  that  the  gentleman  who  owned  a print 
had  lent  it  to  the  Editor  of  Our  Dumb  Animals  with 
permission  to  publish  it.  Hence  the  picture  of  “ Toby  ’’ 
appears  in  this  issue  by  courtesy  of  Mr.  Guy  Richard- 
son, editor  of  Our  Dumb  Animals,  the  official  organ  of 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals. 

How  the  vest-pocket  camera  may  be  used  as  a means 
of  relaxation  and,  at  the  same  time,  yield  gratifying 
results,  is  shown  by  the  experience  of  Hannah  G. 
Myrick,  a professional  woman,  as  described  on  pages 
250-252.  In  using  a small  pocket-camera  for  such  a 
purpose,  it  is  well  if  the  camerist  can  center  his  whole 
attention  upon  the  task,  guided  by  a clear  understand- 
ing of  the  manipulation  of  the  equipment,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, exercise  a degree  of  critical  judgment  in  the  selec- 
tion of  suitable  subjects.  This  appears  to  have  been 
done  by  the  author  of  the  above-mentioned  narrative. 
Here,  then,  is  an  object-lesson  that  should  not  be  with- 
out its  appeal  to  every  man  or  woman  who  is  engaged 
in  strenuous  mental  or  physical  work,  unless,  of 
course,  that  person  prefers  some  other  form  of  outdoor 
diversion,  such  as  golf,  tennis,  etc.  All  the  same,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that,  so  far  as  actual  results  are  concerned, 
no  outdoor  sport,  suitable  for  a woman,  can  surpass 
the  practice  of  photography  as  enjoyed  and  described 
by  Hannah  G.  Myrick.  Data: 

“Custom-House  Tower”;  page  251;  February,  3 
p.m. ; sunny;  %l/i  x 3J4  Icarette  camera ; Bausch  & 
Lomb  Zeiss  Tessar  1C;  stop,  F/4.5;  1/25  second; 
Autographic  film;  Rytol,  1 tablet  to  12  ounces,  devel- 
oped 32  minutes;  Professional  Cyko  Plat,  developed 
with  Ansco  M.  Q. 


“Balloon  on  Common”;  left  picture;  May,  3 p.m.; 
sunny;  made  directly  against  the  light  with  lens  shaded; 
same  camera  and  lens;  stop,  F/4.5;  Ingento  Series  A 
color-screen;  1/100  second;  Eastman  N.  C.  film; 
Rytol;  Cyko  Professional  Plat  Ansco  M.  Q. ; soft  effect 
due  to  using  Ingento  filter  without  correcting  focus. 
Center  picture;  May,  2 p.m.;  drizzling  rain;  same 
camera  and  lens,  stop,  F/4.5;  1/25  second;  same  film, 
developer,  and  paper;  developed  with  Ansco  M.  Q. 
plus  4 drops  to  5 oz.  of  potassium  bromide.  Right 
picture;  May,  2.30  p.m.;  sunny;  same  camera  and 
lens;  stop,  F/4.5;  1/300  second;  same  film,  developer, 
paper  and  development. 

“Waterfront-Views";  left  picture;  April,  3.10  p.m.; 
same  camera  and  lens;  stop,  F/4.5;  1/25  second; 

same  film  and  developer;  Azo  Buff;  Ansco  M.  Q. 
Right  picture;  April,  3.40  p.m.;  same  camera  and  lens; 
stop,  F/8;  1/25  second;  same  film  and  developer;  Azo 
Hard  X grade  E;  Ansco  M.  Q. 

Snapshots  on  a somewhat  larger  scale  engage  the 
attention  of  W.  S.  Lee.  His  ultimate  result  is  an  en- 
largement which  is  marked  by  a breadth  of  treatment 
and  a marked  individuality  quite  refreshing  in  a worker 
who  professes  to  be  unsophisticated  in  the  art  of  picture- 
making. If  I am  not  mistaken,  there  is  much  to  be 
admired  in  the  artistic  spirit  manifested  in  the  two 
impressions  by  Mr.  Lee,  and  the  criticism  of  his  own 
work  does  not  seem  to  merit  justification.  I would 
challenge  his  opinion  of  “Shadowy  Pool,”  page  253, 
although  the  picture  could  be  improved  by  subduing 
the  dark  tree-trunk  in  the  upper  right  corner  and  the 
adjacent  piece  of  sky.  If  the  larger  tree  were  to  curve 
outwardly,  the  artistic  effect  would  be  open  to  ques- 
tion. Data:  Michigan;  August,  10  a.m.;  brilliant 
sun;  4x5  Premo  No.  9;  Ilex  F/7.5  Anastigmat;  2- 
inch  focus;  stop,  F/32;  Burke  & James  3-time  color- 
screen;  8 seconds;  Premo  film-pack;  pyro  in  tank; 
P.  M.  C.  No.  8;  wildflowers  touched  in. 

The  pictorial  intent  in  “Sunny  Pastures”  is  not  quite 
so  clear  as  in  the  preceding  picture.  Scattered  masses 
and  objects  seem  to  cry  for  unity  or  possible  elimina- 
tion; but,  the  scene  certainly  offers  an  opportunity  for 
a successful  and  pleasing  composition.  Data:  Michi- 
gan; August,  2.30  p.m. ; bright  sun;  same  camera  and 
lens;  stop,  F/7.5;  Burke  & James  3-time  color-screen; 
2/3  second;  same  film,  developer  and  paper  as  above; 
clouds  touched  in. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

Kenneth  D.  Smith  seems  to  have  a penchant  for 
photographing  outdoor-sports  and,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
has  been  remarkably  successful.  His  entries  in  several 
competitions  have  won  the  highest  honors.  Among  his 
notable  achievements  in  his  favorite  branch  of  camera- 
work is  the  nude  male  figure,  page  259.  Here,  the 
tone-values  are  unusually  good;  so  are  the  vitality,  the 
action,  the  pose  and  lighting  of  the  subject.  The  stere- 
oscopic effect,  the  roundness  of  plasticity  of  the  figure, 
is  superb,  and  the  play  of  light  and  shade  revealing  the 
muscular  action  of  the  back  also  deserves  favorable 
notice.  There  is  a commendable  absence  of  detracting 
accessories  in  this  strikingly  simple  composition  that 
should  be  appreciated  by  the  student  of  outdoor  genre- 
photography.  The  picture  is  so  admirable  in  concep- 
tion and  treatment,  that  such  minor  details  as  the 
slightly  obscured  left  arm  and  the  dark  reflections 
indicating  the  opposite  shore  of  the  stream,  need  not 
excite  the  critical  propensity  of  the  beholder.  Data: 
Made  on  an  island  in  the  Connecticut  River,  near 
Hanover,  N.H.;  May,  3 p.m.;  high  light;  .3 34  x 5)/ 
( Continued  on  page  276) 
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ON  THE  GROUND-GLASS 
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Reducer  for  Embonpoint 

A woman  with  a decided  inclination  towards 
embonpoint  entered  a drug-store  in  Melrose — a suburb 
of  Boston — sometime  last  summer  and  asked  for  a 
tube  of  Eastman’s  Reducer.  After  looking  among  his 
drugs  and  patent-medicines  the  clerk  remarked : 
“Sorry,  madam;  but  we  don’t  seem  to  have  it.” 

Surveying  her  generous  proportions,  he  asked,  “Do 
you  want  it  to  use  for  the  bust  or  for  the  figure?” 
“For  the  entire  figure,”  she  replied. 

“Well,”  said  the  obliging  clerk,  “I  have  a prepara- 
tion, put  up  by  ourselves.  It  has  been  used  with 
great  success.  I can  recommend  it.” 

“No,  thank  you,”  said  the  stout  lady.  “I  prefer 
the  Eastman  Reducer,  but  don’t  trouble  any  more; 
I can  get  it  at  Robey-Freneh’s.” 

“I  didn’t  know  that  Robey-French  carried  patent 
medicines,”  ventured  the  clerk. 

“Well,  they  don’t.  You  see  I use  the  Reducer  on 
negatives.” 

Nature-Photography  Under  Difficulties 

In  the  country,  Monday,  7.00  a.m.  Mrs;  Cashum, 
an  ardent  camerist,  with  rapture,  to  her  husband: 
“Do  look  at  that  lovely  fog!  What  lovely  atmos- 
phere! What  a beautiful  picture,  and  the  air  is  so 
still!” 

Mr.  Cashum  (with  disgust):  “Lovely  fog,  nothing! 
I wanted  to  motor  back  to  Boston  at  7.30,  and  I can’t 
start  till  that  fog  lifts.  I suppose  I shall  be  anchored 
here  for  several  hours,  while  my  office  is  waiting  for 
me.  Confound  that  fog!” 

Half  an  hour  later.  Mrs.  Cashum  (excitedly) : 
“Don’t  you  dare  touch  that  cobweb!” 

Mr.  Cashum  (lowering  his  cane):  “What’s  all  this 
fuss  about?  I was  only  going  to  examine  the  thing.” 
Mrs.  Cashum  (with  much  spirit) : “I’ve  been  waiting 
all  summer  long  for  those  lovely  cobwebs.  They 
make  beautiful  photographs.  I don’t  want  you  to 
spoil  them;  that’s  all.” 


was  looking  through  an  apartment  soon  to  be  vacated. 
The  family  was  at  dinner,  but  the  maid  showed  me 
around.  Before  starting  on  my  tour  of  inspection, 
the  owner  of  the  apartment — a lady  with  several 
children — cautioned  me  to  be  careful  lest  I disturb  a 
camera  resting  on  a table  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  as 
daughter  was  making  a “snapshot”  of  some  things  on 
the  mantelpiece.  Noticing  my  look  of  inquiry,  she 
added  that  she  had  been  advised  to  let  the  camera 
“act”  about  fifteen  minutes,  as  the  parlor  did  not  get 
much  daylight.  True  enough,  on  entering  the  parlor 
I noticed  the  Brownie  resting  serenely  on  a low  table 
about  three  feet  from  the  floor  and  pointed  directly  at 
the  fireplace.  How  “daughter”  expected  to  get  a 
satisfactory  picture  of  the  objects  on  the  mantelpiece, 
was  something  I could  not  comprehend;  but  I hope  that 
some  day  the  truth  may  dawn  upon  her,  as  it  has 
dawned  upon  me. 

A.  B.  Dunning. 

Unrequited  Hospitality 

Among  the  members  of  the  P.  A.  of  N.  E.  who 
attended  the  Springfield  convention,  was  the  modest 
dealer  of  a New  England  town.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  festivities  at  Riverside  Park,  he  was  about  to 
take  the  electric  back  to  the  city,  when  a well-known 
demonstrator  and  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  enjoyed 
the  afternoon-sports  at  the  park,  were  invited  to 
return  in  the  large  touring-car  of  a local  dealer.  Having 
seated  themselves,  the  wife  of  the  demonstrator,  seeing 
their  Vermont  acquaintance  near  by,  said  audibly, 
“Why,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  one  more!”  But  her 
husband  ignored  the  hint,  although,  in  the  circum- 
stances, he  could  easily  have  put  in  a kind  word  for  the 
visitor  from  Vermont,  who  returned  to  his  hotel  in  a 
crowded  electric  car.  Then  and  there  he  recalled  the 
time  when  that  same  demonstrator  visited  his  home- 
town in  Vermont,  to  sell  him  a certain  line  of  photo- 
supplies and  was  entertained  by  him  at  dinner  in  his 
home.  Thus  was  genuine  hospitality  forgotten.  It 
was  requited  by  selfishness  or  indifference. 


Waist-Level  Photography 

Editor  of  Ground-Glass:  Your  little  pointed  story 

on  the  “Ground-Glass,”  of  several  months  ago,  about 
holding  the  camera  waist-high,  hit  me  straight  between 
the  eyes.  Not  only  has  it  cured  me  of  that  habit, 
proving  that  my  pictures  do  not  always  show  just  what 
my  eyes  saw,  but  I now  notice  how  many  other  mis- 
guided snapshooters  are  doing  the  same  thing.  Follow- 
ing your  advice,  I have  adopted  a “direct-vision”  view- 
finder which  a camera-acquaintance  gave  me,  recently, 
and  which  he  used  many  years  ago.  It  consists  of  what 
appears  like  a concave  lens,  of  rectangular  form,  set 
in  a metal  mounting,  attached  and  hinged  to  a metal 
plate  secured  to  the  top  of  the  camera  and,  when  not 
in  use,  lies  down  flat,  out  of  the  way.  It  gives  a 
brilliant,  upright  image  and  enables  the  camerist  to 
hold  the  camera  on  a level  with  his  eyes  and  to  get 
the  object  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  plate  or  film. 

While  house-hunting  one  Sunday,  last  month,  I 


Why  Prints  are  Not  Returned 

Photo-Era  has  a large  collection  of  prints  that  are 
waiting  to  be  returned  to  their  owners.  The  reasons 
for  this  sad  state  of  affairs  are  as  follows : 

First,  absence  of  name  and  address  on  the  prints  of 
sender. 

Second)  failure  of  senders  to  provide  any  or  sufficient 
postage  for  their  return. 

Third,  failure  to  indicate  why  they  were  sent,  or, 
rather,  no  advice  has  been  received  by  Photo-Era. 

Fourth,  prints  that  receive  Honorable  Mention  re- 
main the  property  of  Photo-Era,  according  to  the 
rules  which  are  stated  plainly  in  every  issue,  together 
with  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  returned  to 
senders. 

If  this  meets  the  eye  of  those  who  are  in  the  dark  re- 
garding the  fate  of  their  prints,  will  they  kindly  com- 
municate with  the  Publisher,  and  they  shall  be  en- 
lightened promptly. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  THRIFT 


Whoever  sends  us  a letter  that  we  consider  of  practical 
photo-saving  value,  ivill  receive  from  us  a three-month 
subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

Practical  Saving-Methods 
Editor  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

Just  one  for  your  Practical  Saving-Method  column. 

For  those  who  wish  a lens-hood.  Long  strip  of 
tough  paper.  I used  this  brown  wrapping,  the  tough 
dull-finished  kind.  Cut  a strip  long  enough  to  go 
around  lens  several  times,  8,  9,  or  10  times  is  not  too 
many.  My  strip  is  % inches  wide  for  23^-inch  diam- 
eter lens.  Wrap  around  lens  and  glue  as  you  go.  Glue 
well  and  you  will  have  a nice  ring.  Make  a cornuco- 
pia with  a good  flare.  I used  an  8 x 10  Azo  outside- 
envelope.  It  is  tough  and  stiff  and  was  plenty  large 
enough.  Had  no  tough  black,  so  used  brown.  Glue 
cornucopia  at  small  end,  same  need  not  come  to  point. 
Make  it  just  a bit  smaller  than  ring.  Cut  into  small 
end  of  cornucopia,  being  careful  so  as  not  to  cut  in  too 
much.  After  having  rounded  small  end,  make  the 
cuts  all  around  just  so  ring  will  fit  inside.  Now  glue 
these  tabs  to  ring  and  glue  another  strip  around  same 
as  when  starting.  This  will  help  to  hold  all  together 
and  will  look  a finished  piece  of  work.  Trim  to  suit. 
Hood  may  be  cut  through — ring  and  all — same  can  be 
carried  flat  then.  To  attach,  have  piece  of  an  old  clock- 
spring, rubber-band  or  even  an  old  trouser’s  guard — 
relic  of  bicycle  days. 

On  the  smaller  size  lenses,  one  does  not  need  to  be  so 
critical — just  the  cornucopia  cut  out,  but  not  glued, 
left  flat,  placed  in  position  and  held  by  rubber-band  or 
a piece  of  watch-spring.  Any  jeweler  would  give  one 
for  the  asking. 

C.  L.  Heath. 

Editor  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

In  a recent  issue  of  your  magazine  I find  some  re- 
marks from  one  of  your  thrifty  correspondents  regard- 
ing the  economy  of  buying  paper  in  dozen-lots  in  the 
5x7  inch  size.  A little  investigation  shows  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  a great  deal  bigger  saving  by  carrying 
the  same  methods  a little  farther.  In  fact,  one  can 
obtain  for  the  same  money  65%  more  paper  than  your 
correspondent  figures. 

The  price  mentioned,  20  cents  per  dozen  for  5x7 
paper,  indicates  that  the  paper  is  Azo  or  its  equal. 
Buying  it  in  gross-lots,  one  can  obtain  144  sheets  of 
4x6  Azo  for  $1.00,  which  means  that  for  each  cent  one 
gets  24  x 144  h-  100  or  34.6  square  inches.  With  the 
other  paper  a cent  buys  35  x 12  -h  20  or  21  sq.  in. 
Now  34.6  is  165%  of  21. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  4x6  paper  cuts  up 
for  the  smallest  vest-pocket  size,  1%  x 2%  in.  A strip 
2%  in.  wide  is  first  cut  off,  lengthwise,  and  this  divided 
into  four  pieces  each  lj^j  x l2%  in.,  a trifle  small  for  vest- 
pocket  negatives  but  generally  satisfactory.  The  re- 
maining strip,  l^g  x 6 in.,  makes  two  full  sized  pieces. 
Thus  we  obtain  from  the  gross  6 x 144  or  864  pieces. 
A dollar’s  worth  of  the  5x7  paper  produces  only  540 
pieces — and  all  of  these  are  undersized. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  of  paper,  it  is  aston- 
ishing to  observe  how  few  amateurs  are  aware  of  the 


economy  to  be  obtained  by  using  such  papers  as  Artura 
Carbon  Black  and  P.  M.  C.  Bromide,  instead  of  the 
high-priced  “amateur”  papers.  While  the  paper  itself 
costs  only  about  :i4  as  much  as  that  usually  bought, 
the  greatest  saving  is  in  time  and  light,  for  these  papers 
have  marvelous  speed  as  compared  with  the  other. 

It  is  usually  poor  economy  to  buy  cheap  materials 
where  quality  is  sacrificed.  But  to  my  mind  the  qual- 
ity of  the  papers  mentioned  is  superior  to  that  of  those 
which  cost  more.  For  negatives  of  normal  or  extreme 
contrast,  the  rapid  papers  give  a range  and  beauty  of 
gradation  which  puts  them  into  a class  by  themselves. 
Flat  or  weak  negatives,  however,  require  the  usual 
contrast-grades  of  amateur-papers. 

H.  II.  Bliss. 

Editor  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

I turn  my  leaky  plateholders  into  novel  and  pretty 
picture  frames.  Remove  the  slide.  If  holder  is 
scratched,  rub  it  up  with  a few  drops  of  furniture  polish, 
or,  it  may  be  painted  any  color  desired.  A 5 x 7 print 
just  fits  a 5 x 7 holder.  Either  print  in  a border  or  add 
a mask  to  simulate  a mat.  A postcard  in  a 5 x 7 holder 
needs  a wider  mask  to  fill  the  frame,  and  a bit  of  paste 
holds  card  to  center  of  frame  under  the  mask.  Over  all, 
press  in  a cover-glass,  which  may  be  made  from  an  old 
negative  cleaned  clear.  This  conceals  and  is  held  in 
place  by  the  spring.  Some  holders  have  a pair  of  hook- 
like  guards  at  top  to  fasten  wire  or  cord  to,  or  wire  may 
be  fastened  invisibly  by  inserting  Victrola  needles 
inverted  in  the  back  of  holder. 

Grace  C.  Rutter. 

Editor  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

Paradoxically,  the  rubber  focusing-cloth  wears  out 
more  quickly  if  we  take  pains  to  fold  it  up  very  carefully. 
Fold  it  so  that  the  corners  do  not  match  evenly  and  it 
will  last  much  longer.  In  this  way,  the  wear  is  dis- 
tributed so  that  the  creases  do  not  always  come  in  the 
same  place  and  quickly  produce  a row  of  pin-holes. 

Loops  of  tape  sewed  to  the  corners  of  the  cloth  allow 
us  to  hang  it  up  on  a hook,  instead  of  folding  it  away 
every  time  we  use  it  around  the  home.  The  loops  are 
also  convenient  to  fasten  the  cloth  over  the  camera  on 
the  tripod.  The  rubber  retains  its  life  longer  if  kept  in 
a cool,  damp  place. 

Winn  W.  Davidson. 

Editor  of  Thrift-Department: 

Whenever  people  in  my  locality  ask  me  for  advice 
about  buying  a photographic  equipment,  my  general 
recommendation  is  to  buy  a small  camera,  preferably  a 
2j4  x 3M,  as  the  operating-expense  is  small  and  the 
results  are  generally  sharp.  If  they  wish  a larger  type, 
I always  suggest  the  purchase  of  a piece  of  ground- 
glass,  and  suggest  the  practice  of  focusing  objects  before 
making  an  exposure.  In  my  case,  the  results  have 
proved  worth  the  time  spent,  and,  as  a suggestion  to  the 
trade,  I personally  think  that  a piece  of  ground-glass 
should  go  with  every  camera  that  has  a lens  of  over 
four  inches  focal  length. 

Henry  W.  Pfizenmaier. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


E.  A.  C.  — For  landscape-work  a two-  or 
three-time  filter  is  usually  the  best,  inasmuch 
as  in  clear  weather  it  permits  the  making  of  snapshots 
without  the  bother  of  a tripod.  Burke  & James,  Inc., 
G.  Cramer  Dry-Plate  Company,  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  Bausch  & Lomb  Optical  Company,  C.  P. 
Goerz  American  Optical  Company  and  other  firms 
manufacture  filters  in  all  speeds  and  at  all  prices.  We 
would  suggest  that,  since  you  have  a Goerz  V.  P.  Tenax 
Camera,  with  Dagor  lens,  that  you  write  first  to  the 
C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Company  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  they  are  able  to  supply  you  with  the 
correct  filter.  Should  they  be  unable  to  meet  your  re- 
quirements, it  would  then  be  advisable  for  you  to  write 
to  the  other  manufacturers.  For  portraits  the  above- 
mentioned  filter  would  be  serviceable,  but  should  you 
wish  greater  correction  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to 
use  a five-  or  ten-time  filter,  provided  the  subject  re- 
mained motionless.  It  is  possible  for  you  to  obtain 
plates  for  your  camera  that  may  be  used  efficiently 
with  any  filter.  Any  standard  orthochromatic  dry- 
plate  will  serve  you  satisfactorily.  From  our  experience, 
Cramer,  Eastman,  Imperial,  Wellington,  Barnett, 
Paget,  Ilford,  Hammer  and  other  makes  of  dryplates 
in  your  size  do  excellent  work. 

We  would  suggest  that  you  write  to  the  G.  Cramer 
Dry-Plate  Company  and  the  Hammer  Dry-Plate 
Company,  both  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  their  booklets 
dealing  with  ray-filters.  We  would  also  suggest  writing 
to  Burke  & James,  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Bausch 
& Lomb  Optical  Company  and  other  manufacturers 
for  whatever  descriptive  matter  they  may  have  on 
hand  dealing  with  filters.  We  believe  that  after  you 
have  carefully  read  these  various  booklets,  which 
really  are  not  technical,  you  will  be  able  to  make  your 
own  decision  to  advantage. 

S.  R.  — There  are  many  excellent  and  safe 
gas  darkroom-lamps  on  the  market.  Nearly  all 
manufacturers  make  one  or  more  models,  and  we  would 
not  have  the  space  to  mention  all  of  them.  However, 
by  calling  at  one  of  the  dealer’s  in  New  York  City,  we 
are  sure  that  he  will  have  on  hand  what  you  require. 
The  Eastman  professional  darkroom-lamps  are  excel- 
lent. With  regard  to  your  darkroom  in  the  bathroom, 
we  note  what  you  say  about  the  walls  and  the  use  of  a 
piece  of  red  glass.  We  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  you  to  darken  the  high  brick-wall 
outside  of  your  bathroom-window.  With  regard  to  the 
use  of  red  glass  to  avoid  the  light  coming  from  this  wall, 
we  beg  to  say  that  you  should  be  very  careful  to  buy 
copper-flashed  red  glass;  otherwise,  you  will  not  have 
a light  that  is  absolutely  safe.  The  smaller  the  area  of 
the  glass,  the  better  it  will  be,  and  the  less  chance  for 
trouble.  We  take  the  opportunity  of  suggesting  that 
a developing-tank  would  do  away  with  all  of  your 
difficulties,  since  by  the  use  of  a changing-bag  you 
could  load  the  tank  and  then  do  all  the  work  in  broad 
daylight,  with  the  windows  open,  and  in  comfort. 
With  regard  to  the  side  from  which  the  light  should 
fall  on  the  subject,  there  is  no  definite  rule.  The  entire 
matter  rests  with  the  subject  at  hand  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  picture  is  to  be  made.  We  would  refer 
you  to  Paul  Lewis  Anderson’s  “Pictorial  Landscape- 
Photography,”  mentioned  in  Photo-Era,  and  to 


Poore’s  excellent  book  “Pictorial  Composition  and  the 
Critical  Judgment  of  Pictures,”  both  of  which  would 
be  of  assistance  to  you.  With  regard  to  an  orthochro- 
matic plate  without  a filter,  for  portraiture,  we  believe 
that  for  most  subjects  it  would  be  preferable  to  the  same 
plate  used  with  a filter. 

J.  M.  B. — With  regard  to  obtaining  a soft- 
focus  effect  from  a sharp  negative  by  means  of 
diffusion  in  the  enlarging,  we  would  say  that 
although  diffusion  may  be  obtained  by  manipulating 
the  lens  in  the  enlarging-camera,  this  diffusion  is  not 
equivalent  to  the  same  diffusion  obtained  from  a nega- 
tive made  from  a soft-focus  lens.  Also,  it  is  possible 
to  take  an  anastigmat  lens  and  by  careful  manipula- 
tion to  obtain  more  or  less  diffusion.  This,  however, 
requires  extraordinary  skill,  and  cannot  be  done  in 
every  case,  since  it  is  a well-known  fact  that  every 
anastigmat  lens,  no  matter  what  its  position  with  re- 
gard to  the  plate,  will  produce  some  one  plane  sharply. 
There  are  two  ways  that  we  believe  might  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you  to  obtain  the  desired  effect.  One  is  to  obtain 
a soft-focus  lens  and  make  your  negatives  with  it. 
The  other  is  to  make  your  negatives  with  an  ordinary 
lens  and  enlarge  them  through  a soft-focus  lens  on  an 
enlarging-camera.  Both  methods  will  obtain  diffusion. 

L.  J.  E. — Long-focus  lenses  generally  im- 
prove the  perspective ; at  the  same  time,  they  nar- 
row the  angle  of  the  picture  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
field  of  view  is  reduced.  The  entire  matter  depends 
upon  the  work  in  hand.  For  pictorial  photography,  it 
is  better  to  have  a lens  of  fairly  long  focus  than  one 
that  is  too  short. 

O.  C.  H. — A 4-inch  lens  on  a 2§  x 3|  plate  is 
virtually  equal  to  an  8-inch  lens  on  5 x 7 plate. 

In  both  cases  it  is  the  angle  included  by  the  lens  which 
is  the  deciding  factor.  The  size  of  the  plate  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Should  you  change  the  focal  length  of 
the  lens  in  question  from  a 4-inch  to  a 6-inch  and  from 
an  8-inch  to  a 9-inch  the  matter  would  still  remain  rela- 
tively the  same. 

W.  B.  C.— If  there  is  depth  of  focus  in  a small 
negative,  it  will  appear  in  the  enlargement; 

if  in  the  small  negative  there  is  no  depth  of  focus,  no 
amount  of  enlarging  will  put  it  there.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  enlarging  cannot  put  into  a picture 
that  which  is  not  in  the  negative.  It  is  advisable  to  ob- 
tain depth  of  focus  at  the  time  the  picture  is  made. 

W.  G.  K. — The  stains  that  appear  on  your 
prints,  when  fixed  in  a Chrome  Alum  fixing-bath  con- 
taining Sodium  Sulphite  and  Sulphuric  Acid,  are 
undoubtedly  caused  by  sulphurization.  In  other 
words,  the  bath  has  acted  as  a toning-bath  and  the 
prints  have  been  toned  sepia.  We  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  prints  will  not  be  permanent,  provided  that 
they  have  been  thoroughly  washed.  However,  we 
cannot  quite  understand  that  some  amateurs  persist 
in  using  formulas  that  are  not  recommended  by  the 
manufacturers,  and,  as  you,  of  course,  know,  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  maintains  a large  experimental 
laboratory,  and  formulas  they  publish  and  recommend 
are  the  result  of  a great  deal  of  study.  For  this  reason 
we  would  suggest  that  you  follow  the  manipulation 
described  in  the  instruction  sheet  which  you  undoubt- 
edly receive  with  the  paper  that  you  use. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Balifgfl 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 

George  Eastman,  Benefactor 

When  the  term  “benefactor”  is  used  loosely — as  it 
has  been  of  late — it  is  refreshing  to  find  a man  whose 
benefactions  do  not  consist  of  fine  phrases  and  nebulous 
theories,  but  of  genuine  practical  deeds,  born  of  purely 
generous  motives.  George  Eastman,  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  is  the  mysterious 
“Mr.  Smith,”  who  has  already  given  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  $7,000,000  and  promised 
it  $1,000,000  more  on  condition  that  a like  amount  be 
raised  from  other  sources  before  January  1.  That  is 
the  substance  of  rumors  which  are  current  in  Rochester, 
and  which  no  amount  of  denial  serves  to  set  at  rest. 
Mr.  Eastman  himself  is  non-communicative  and  refers 
all  inquirers  to  Dr.  Richard  C.  Maclaurin,  president  of 
the  Institution.  Mr.  Eastman’s  refusal  to  say  either 
“yes”  or  “no”  to  the  question  whether  he  is  “Mr. 
Smith,”  is  taken  in  Rochester  to  be  as  good  as  an 
affirmative  answer.  Those  who  know  Mr.  Eastman, 
and  are  acquainted  with  his  ways,  are  positive  that  if 
he  were  not  “Mr.  Smith”  he  would  say  so  in  emphatic 
language.  He  is  not  the  sort  of  man  to  let  false  im- 
pressions about  himself  go  unchallenged. 

Mr.  Eastman  has  always  been  a liberal  giver  to 
worthy  causes  and  a stanch  friend  of  higher  education. 
Only  a few  months  ago  he  made  a gift  of  several  millions 
to  the  University  of  Rochester.  The  identity  of  the 
mysterious  “Mr.  Smith”  has  long  been  a subject  of 
discussion  in  Boston  and  in  those  cities  in  which  Tech 
men  are  to  be  found.  “Mr.  Smith”  first  came  to  the 
public  notice  when  the  Institute’s  new  buildings  were 
being  erected.  At  that  time,  it  was  announced  that  he 
had  contributed  millions  to  help  provide  a new  home 
for  Technology.  Only  recently,  when  the  Institute’s 
campaign  for  a new  endowment  fund  was  begun. 
President  Maclaurin  stated  that  “Mr.  Smith”  had 
agreed  to  give  $4,000,000  provided  Tech  procured  an 
identical  amount  from  other  sources.  Dr.  Maclaurin 
further  promised  to  divulge  the  donor’s  identity  when 
the  whole  fund  had  been  completed  and  the  stipulated 
conditions  had  been  met.  Happily,  or  otherwise,  the 
identity  of  the  modest  benefactor  was  discovered  sooner 
than  was  expected. 

George  W.  French  Wins  Signal  Successes 

We  are,  indeed,  happy  to  call  attention  to  the  re- 
markable success  achieved  by  our  good  friend,  George 
W.  French,  a consistent  Photo-Era  prize-winner.  It 
seems  that  the  Newark  Sunday  Call  of  Newark,  N.J., 
instituted  an  eight-week  photographic  contest,  one  prize 
of  ten  dollars  and  two  of  five  dollars  to  be  awarded 
each  week.  At  the  close  of  the  contest,  all  pictures 
reproduced  were  to  be  judged  again  and  a Grand  Prize 
of  fifty  dollars  awarded  to  the  best  one.  Mr.  French 
won  three  first  prizes,  four  Honorable  Mentions  and 
the  Grand  Prize.  The  winning  picture  was  “Bending 
to  the  Task,”  which  won  first  prize  in  the  Photo-Era 
Indoor-Genre  Competition  of  last  year,  and  is  used 
on  page  262  as  an  excellent  example  of  indoor-genre. 
In  concluding  his  account  of  his  good  fortune,  Mr. 
French  says,  “for  all  of  which  I feel  quite  indebted  to 
you  for  past  advice  and  help.” 


New  York  State  College  of  Forestry 

A new  requirement  at  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  stipulates  that  every  student 
and  member  of  the  faculty  shall  file  with  the  registrar 
of  the  college  a photograph  of  himself  to  be  included  in 
the  official  record  of  the  individual.  Moreover,  a 
photographic  department  has  been  added  to  provide 
the  public  with  pictures  which  show  the  work  being 
done  by  the  college  and  to  help  educate  the  public 
visually  as  to  what  can  be  done  to  help  beautify  the 
state  by  improving  its  tree-growth.  Many  other  col- 
leges and  institutions  of  learning  would  be  benefited 
greatly  by  a well-equipped  and  practically  adminis- 
tered photographic  department. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Readers  of  Photo-Era  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  makes  and  sells  reproductions  of  all  objects 
in  its  collections.  These  reproductions  include  photo- 
graphs, postcards,  halftones  and  lantern-slides.  A 
price-list  and  further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  secretary,  Henry  W.  Kent,  to  whom  orders 
may.  be  sent. 

Meeting  of  O.  C.  Reiter  and  Louis  Fleckenstein 

Perhaps,  no  two  men  have  done  more  to  advance 
pictorial  photography  in  America  than  O.  C.  Reiter, 
president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Salon  and  Camera  Club, 
and  Louis  Fleckenstein,  director  of  the  International 
Salon  and  of  the  Los  Angeles  Camera  Pictorialists. 
Recently,  these  men  met  for  the  first  time  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  Fleckenstein,  in  Los  Angeles,  and  the  meeting 
cannot  fail  to  become  a memorable  one  in  the  annals  of 
pictorial  photography. 

Awards  at  Sacramento  State  Fair 

At  the  recent  Sacramento  State  Fair,  California,  nine 
medals  were  awarded,  five  of  them  going  to  members 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Camera  Pictorialists.  The  awards 
were  as  follows:  First  prize,  gold  medal,  portraiture, 
to  Louis  Fleckenstein;  second  prize,  silver  medal,  por- 
traiture, Margaret  Mather;  third  prize,  portraiture, 
bronze  medal,  to  E.  H.  Weston;  second  prize,  silver 
medal,  miscellaneous,  to  Ford  Sterling;  second  prize, 
silver  medal,  study,  to  Oscar  Maurer;  second  prize, 
landscapes,  silver  medal,  to  I.  C.  Marven;  and  second 
prize,  marines,  silver  medal,  to  E.  M.  Pratt.  Seven 
other  awards  went  to  Los  Angeles  workers — altogether 
an  excellent  showing. 

The  Chicago  Camera  Club 

During  October  the  Chicago  Camera  Club,  31  West 
Lake  Street,  Chicago,  arranged  an  excellent  program 
of  lectures,  criticisms  of  prints  and  lantern-slides  and 
exhibitions.  October  1 was  Ladies’  Night,  and  a 
delightful  lecture  of  /American  historical  interest, 
“Camera-Days  Down  East,”  was  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Rowley.  On  October  2 two  reels  of  official 
French  war-pictures  were  shown,  followed  by  discus- 
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sion  of  prints  of  the  September  exhibition.  October  15 
was  devoted  to  studio-practice  with  a model.  At  the 
October  22  meeting  the  prints  submitted  by  the  Print- 
League  were  considered.  October  8 to  22,  the  prints 
by  C.  N.  Bowen  and  B.  B.  Conheim  were  on  exhibition 
and  those  of  A.  L.  Estep  and  B.  J.  Morris,  October  15 
to  29.  Although  the  membership  of  necessity  is  lim- 
ited, the  meetings  and  exhibitions  are  open  to  interested 
amateurs  who  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

The  Columbia  Photographic  Society 

An  announcement  received  from  the  Columbia  Pho- 
tographic Society,  2526  North  Broad  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, mentions  the  many  pleasant  and  profitable  activ- 
ities of  the  society.  One  in  particular  is  somewhat  of 
an  innovation,  viz.,  the  six-hundred-and-fifty-mile  auto- 
mobile-outing of  July  20,  when  the  members  devoted 
virtually  a week  to  photographing  the  many  beautiful 
subjects  en  route.  Other  camera-clubs  should  arrange 
similar  outings,  thereby  gaining  in  health  and  much 
valuable  practical  photographic  experience. 

Elysian  Camera  Club 

This  season’s  educational  demonstrations  of  the 
Elysian  Camera  Club,  307  Washington  Street,  Hobo- 
ken, New  Jersey,  were  inaugurated  by  a lecture  on 
making  lantern-slides.  This  was  followed,  on  October 

3,  by  a talk,  “Coloring  Lantern-Slides,”  given  by 
Mr.  Richard  Beyer.  Other  educational  features,  free  to 
amateurs  and  others  interested,  are  planned  for  the 
season. 

A Daring  Photographic  Exploit 

According  to  a despatch  emanating  apparently  from 
Amerongen,  the  present  place  of  residence  of  William 
of  Hohenzollern,  two  Dutch  photographers  carried  out 
successfully  an  extraordinary  attempt  to  obtain  a 
photograph  of  the  former  German  emperor  on  October 

4,  by  using  a wagon  piled  high  with  hay.  They  were 
concealed  with  their  cameras  within  the  load  of  hay 
and  were  driven  past  the  castle-wall,  behind  which 
William  II  could  be  seen.  While  pretending  to  arrange 
the  sliding  load  of  hay,  the  photographers  succeeded  in 
training  their  cameras  ,and  made  successful  exposures. 


Our  Illustrations 

(Continued  from  page  271) 

Compact  Graflex,  fitted  with  7)4-ineh  Ic  Tessar;  stop, 
F/8;  1/40  second;  Wellington  Anti-Screen  (backed) 
plate;  pyro  in  tank;  7x9  enlargement  on  Contrast 
Enlargement  Cyko  Plat. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  George  W. 
French,  as  shown  in  our  competitions,  cannot  but  be 
impressed  by  his  versatility  in  the  choice  of  camera- 
subjects.  Tremendously  interested  in  human  life,  he 
has  a pronounced  predilection  for  pictures  that  portray 
human  activity,  such  as  genres  or  landscape  with  fig- 
ures. His  eminently  successful  indoor  genre,  “Bend- 
ing to  the  Task,”  page  262,  which  captured  the  first 
prize  in  the  December,  1918,  competition,  exemplifies 
artistic  ability  of  a high  order.  In  the  present  instance, 
page  260,  Mr.  French  appeals  to  Photo-Eha  readers 
through  a landscape  that  possesses  true  pictorial  qual- 
ity. Its  beauty  and  poetic  charm  are  undeniable,  and 
as  an  artistic  composition,  of  almost  spontaneous  ori- 
gin, it  fills  the  eye,  and  well  befits  the  primary  title, 


“Where  the  Lake  smiles  back  at  the  mountain.”  Data: 
July,  3 p.m.;  slightly  hazy  light;  5x7  Tele-Photo 
Cycle  Poco;  13-inch  B.  & L.  rap.  rect.  lens;  stop,  U.  S. 
16;  3-time  color-screen;  6 seconds;  Standard  Ortho- 
non;  pyro;  contact  print  Azo  Hard. 

Where  the  preceding  picture  had  imaginative  qual- 
ity, the  present,  by  Austin  P.  Wade,  appeals  through 
its  material  interest.  The  figures  are  placed  admirably 
against  an  appropriate  background.  The  whole  ar- 
rangement evinces  excellent  judgment  in  spacing,  and 
the  group  of  bathers  appears  unaware  of  the  artist’s 
presence.  The  tone-values  and  the  general  perspec- 
tive are  also  highly  creditable.  Data:  July;  bright 
sunlight;  R.  R.  lens;  stop,  U.  S.  8;  1/100  second; 
tank-developed;  enlarged  from  part  of  negative;  print 
on  Argo  Enlarging  C.  C.  L. 

“Bending  to  the  Task,”  used  as  an  illustration  of 
the  subject,  “Indoor-Genres,”  page  262,  is  one  of 
the  best  genres  sent  to  this  class  of  competitions  for 
many  years.  The  picture  is  an  inspiration  in  motive, 
design  and  execution.  In  action,  chiaroscuro  and 
treatment  Mr.  French’s  picture  suggests  the  work  of 
Jean  Francois  Millet!  Data:  August,  1 p.m.;  strong 
light;  camera,  Ansco  V.  P.  3;  size,  2%  x 3)4;  lens, 
Ansco  Anastigmat;  4-inch  focus;  stop,  F/6.3;  exposure 
7 seconds  and  flashlight;  Eastman  film;  pyro  developer; 
enlarged  on  Royal  bromide. 

Beginners’  Competition 

As  has  been  demonstrated  many  times,  in  this  de- 
partment, the  winner  of  the  first  prize  displays  an  ar- 
tistic perception  and  means  of  expression  worthy  an 
experienced  pictorialist.  So  in  the  case  of  Frederick 
Latzer,  whose  first-prize  picture  is  reproduced  on  page 
265.  It  shows  a landscape  of  impressive  dignity,  well 
spaced  and  rich  in  tone,  in  which  the  chief  interest 
occupies  an  intelligently  selected  spot.  The  pictorial 
design  is  plain,  harmonious  and  unconventional  and, 
all  in  all,  is  highly  complimentary  to  the  skill  of  a very 
promising  artist.  Data:  June,  1919;  11  a.m.;  hazy 
sunlight;  No.  1 Kodak  Special  (2)4  x 3)4) ; 4)4-inch 
Cooke-Kodak  6.3;  stop,  F/ll;  1/25  second;  East- 
man roll-film;  pyro;  bromide  enlargement;  locality, 
Hunter,  N.Y. 

It  is  many  years  since  a photograph  of  lightning  has 
appeared  in  this  magazine,  because  little  difficulty  is 
encountered  in  the  making  of  it.  Nevertheless,  it  may 
be  interesting  for  many  to  know  how  such  a picture  is 
produced.  Mr.  Hazard  has  succeeded  in  imparting  a 
considerable  degree  of  pictorial  interest  to  his  effort, 
and  the  result  is  a picture  quite  worth  while.  Data: 
August  31,  1919;  10.30  p.m.;  portrait-film;  pyro  in 
tank,  66  degrees,  19  minutes;  6-inch  Wollensak  Velo- 
stigmat  No.  2,  series  2;  stop,  F/8;  time-exposure; 
print.  Contact,  on  Azo  Hard  Matte,  M.  Q. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

The  picture  offered  this  month  to  our  contributing 
critics  for  consideration  is,  "Out  Into  the  St.  Lawrence” 
by  Alrie  R.  Herriman.  “I  love  this  little  scene,”  says 
Mr.  Herriman,  “and  would  like  to  get  a better  photo- 
graph of  it.  It  is  at  the  mouth  of  a small  creek 
flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  the  viewpoint 
is  in  dense  shade.”  We  are  sure  that  the  kindly  con- 
structive criticism  of  our  contributing  critics  will 
prove  to  be  of  value.  Data:  August,  2 p.m.;  sunlight 
obscured  by  smoke  from  forest  fires;  Press  Graflex; 
Tessar  Ic  lens;  stop,  F/32;  6 seconds;  Premo  film- 
pack;  Azo  E.  Hard;  the  printing  was  held  back  on 
all  except  the  center  of  the  negative. 
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LONDON  LETTER 


CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 


The  great  social  event  of  the  Photographer’s  Year 
draws  near,  the  opening  of  the  Photographic  Salon. 
Next  Thursday  (September  11)  will  see  a gathering  of 
press-folk  in  the  Gallery;  on  Friday  the  exhibitors 
entertain  their  friends  at  the  Private  View,  and  on 
Saturday,  September  13,  the  general  public  will  come 
in  to  see  what  is  really  a representative  exhibition  of 
some  of  the  best  of  photography. 

It  is  Mr.  Mortimer  who  is  the  Deus  ex  Machina  of 
the  Photographic  Salon.  As  its  secretary,  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  its  policy  and  has  kept  it  alive  during  these 
difficult  war-years.  Under  his  management,  the  ex- 
hibition has  not  only  become  self-supporting,  but  a 
fund  has  been  accumulated  for  future  activities.  This 
is  truly  a very  commendable  achievement. 

We  were  spending  yesterday  with  Mr.  Reginald 
Craigie,  the  former  secretary,  who  in  a large  measure 
guided  the  Salon  in  those  strenuous  years  when  it  first 
made  for  itself  a world-wide  reputation.  His  adminis- 
trative work  did  much  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  the 
exhibition,  but  he  also  had  the  art  that  kept  its  members 
in  harmony  with  each  other.  It  was  probably  his  gift 
for  inspiring  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Salon,  and  a sense  of  humor,  that  preserved 
him  from  taking  any  differences  of  opinion  very 
seriously,  which  helped  him  to  steer  his  ship  for  so 
many  years  clear  of  the  shoals  of  jealousy,  apathy  and 
discontent. 

Mr.  Craigie  has  been  dead  to  the  photographic 
world  for  the  last  five  years,  having  been  engaged  on 
the  most  strenuous  war-work,  but  we  are  hoping  that 
he  will  soon  make  his  reappearance,  for  he  is  as  en- 
thusiastic as  ever,  and  has  already  paid  a visit  to  the 
Selecting  Committee  at  the  Salon,  and  has  assured  us 
that  this  year  there  will  be  a finer  show  than  ever. 
The  judging  has  been  more  severe,  for  conditions  are 
already  becoming  easier,  and  the  first  Peace  Salon 
promises  to  be  a record  one. 

There  is  much  activity  just  now  among  the  second- 
hand photographic  dealers.  They  realize  that  photog- 
raphy as  a hobby  has  never  been  so  popular  as  to-day, 
and  the  ranks  of  professionals  and  pressmen  have 
never  been  so  full  as  now.  As  a natural  result  of  the 
increased  number  of  workers,  but  even  more  through 
the  cessation  of  manufacture  during  the  war,  there  is 
an  unexampled  scarcity  of  second-hand  apparatus,  and 
new  goods  are  not  yet  on  the  market  in  any  quantity. 
Consequently,  it  is  the  day  of  the  second-hand  dealer, 
and  cameras  of  repute  are  changing  hands  at  enor- 
mously high  prices.  The  position  seems  much  the  same 
as  in  the  motor-industry,  where  individuals  are  selling 
their  cars  bought  before  the  war  at  double  their  original 
price.  But  time,  which  means  output,  presumably  will 
bring  about  a reasonable  balance  in  the  near  future,  and 
then — although  prices  will  not  drop  to  pre-war  figures — 
people  who  have  purchased  at  present-day  fancy  prices 
will  find  their  possessions  sadly  depreciated. 

A certain  Dr.  Erwin  Quedenfeldt,  of  the  Rhine  Pho- 
tographic Study  and  Research  Institute,  Diisseldorf, 
has  been  circularizing  photographers  in  this  country 
with  a view  to  induce  them  to  subscribe  to  a portfolio 
of  the  very  latest  German  photographic  pictures.  Dr. 
Quedenfeldt  complains  that  most  present-day  work  is 
entirely  uninfluenced  by  the  war.  Photographers  still 


represent  only  the  scenes  and  characteristics  that  are 
as  they  were  before  1914.  This,  as  he  calls  it,  “crying- 
to-heaven  stagnation,”  and  “soul-destroying  natural- 
ismus,”  must  be  swept  aside  in  favor  of  the  representa- 
tion of  the  world  penetrated  by  the  revolutionary 
spirit  of  the  new  era.  And  this,  he  contends,  his  new 
portfolio  of  prints  contains,  but  it  is  not  an  encourag- 
ing sign  that  the  only  reproduction  on  the  circular  is 
from  a drawing,  and  not  from  one  of  the  new-time 
pictures.  The  price  of  this  epoch-making  collection  is 
45  marks,  which  seems  quite  reasonable  considering 
the  depreciation  of  German  currency,  and  also  when 
one  realizes  the  importance  of  this  “Erste  Dokument 
neuen  Gestaltens.” 

We  have  always  been  admirers  of  the  German  School 
of  Photography,  and  no  doubt  Dr.  Quedenfeldt’s  port- 
folio will  contain  examples  of  up-to-date  German 
photographic  expression;  but,  somehow, — although 
peace  has  been  declared,  and  the  ordinary  post  is  be- 
ginning to  work  between  the  two  countries,  and  as 
these  circulars  prove, — one  feels  that  Englishmen  are 
not  yet  in  the  mood  to  subscribe  to  German  publica- 
tions, however  advanced  and  intelligent  they  may  be. 

The  circular  is  entirely  in  what  we  should  describe  as 
“high-flown”  German.  The  author  refers  to  this  new 
photography  as  “ Lichtzeichnungen,”  which  seems  to 
us  quite  a charming  expression.  Here,  with  our  usual 
slow  minds  and  methods  we  have  only  now  become  ac- 
customed to  “sun-pictures,”  but  cannot  help  thinking 
that,  for  certain  styles  of  photography,  “light-draw- 
ings” is  even  better. 

The  historic  scenes  at  Paris  and  Versailles  throughout 
the  month  when  the  Peace-Treaty  was  being  discussed, 
dictated,  and  signed,  were  recorded  by  the  British 
Official  Photographer  to  the  Conference,  M.  Victor 
Console.  This  work  has  now  been  issued  in  the  shape 
of  an  album  of  beautifully  reproduced  photographs, 
which  forms  a graphic  record  of  the  fateful  proceedings. 
Very  few  of  the  prints  are  set  pieces,  and  herein  lies 
their  interest,  for  they  represent  such  exciting  episodes 
as  when  Signor  Orlando  left  Paris  after — the  Fiume 
deadlock.  Then  there  are  curious  and  strangely 
picturesque  figures  of  Arabs,  Greeks,  Turks,  Sinn 
Feiners  and  even  Chinese  reformers,  all  represented 
and  striving  for  recognition,  at  the  time  that  geog- 
raphy went  into  the  melting-pot. 

We  have  lately  seen  a photograph  of  a kind  that  will 
soon  be  popular.  It  was  of  the  Kodak  Works,  at 
Harrow,  Middlesex,  made  from  a low-flying  airplane. 
It  does  not  represent  a map  or  top- view  of  the  build- 
ings, for  they  are  in  good  perspective;  but  it  is  obviously 
made  from  above — from  vantage-ground,  so  to  speak — - 
and  is  exactly  the  position  one  so  often  wants  when 
making  a near  bird’s-eye  view  of  a subject.  Even  the 
word  “Kodak”  is  clearly  defined  on  the  big  chimney. 
Presumably,  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  we  shall  hire 
a plane  purely  for  photographic  purposes;  but  the  pilot 
will  have  to  be  clever  in  placing  us  in  a proper  posi- 
tion for  making  the  exposure. 

Mr.  Ward  Muir’s  Exhibition  at  the  Camera  Club,  of 
which  we  gave  notice  some  months  back,  is  now  open. 
It  is  called  “The  Fact  of  Beauty,”  and  is  a show  of 
entirely  straight  photographs,  which  we  intend  to  dis- 
cuss in  our  next  letter. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


The  Fine  Art  of  Photography.  By  Paul  L.  Anderson. 
311  pages.  24  illustrations  from  original  photo- 
graphs and  17  diagrams.  Cloth.  Price,  $3.00  net. 
Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
As  one  begins  to  read  a page  in  Mr.  Anderson’s 
book,  he  is  impelled  to  continue  by  reason  of  the 
earnestness,  conviction  and  sincerity  of  the  author,  and 
the  clear  and  logical  way  he  treats  his  subject.  He  is 
a firm  believer  in  the  broad,  elastic  application  of 
approved  technical  methods  to  obtain  a truly  artistic 
result,  while  his  favorite  printing-mediums  are  oil  and 
bromoil.  Mr.  Anderson’s  object  is  to  present  the 
aesthetic  side  of  photography  as  a fine  art,  and  how  the 
ambitious  practitioner  should  proceed  to  produce 
results  that  may  be  accepted  as  works  of  art.  He 
leads  the  reader  into  the  realm  of  lofty  ideals  and  ex- 
plains to  him,  in  terms  that  are  delightfully  clear  and 
alluring,  the  principles  of  artistic  beauty  as  expressed 
by  line,  mass,  unity,  balance,  tonal  value,  suggestion 
and  mystery.  Each  component  is  illustrated  by  word 
and  picture,  and  his  illustrations  are  masterpieces 
from  the  portfolios  of  Macnaughtan,  Summons,  White, 
Kasebier,  Wentworth,  Brigman,  Struss  and  other 
eminent  workers.  In  appearing  before  the  public  as 
an  advocate  of  the  practice  of  photography  as  a fine 
art,  Mr.  Anderson  has  mounted  the  stage  of  expressive 
eloquence  and  delivered  an  essay  of  rare  power,  help- 
fulness and  charm,  which  may  truly  be  regarded  as  a 
classic  in  photographic  literature.  The  contents  con- 
sists of  twelve  chapters  devoted  to  Introduction — 
Composition — Values — Suggestion  and  Mystery — 
Landscape-Work — Winter-Work;  Landscape  with  Fig- 
ures; Figures  in  Landscape;  Genre;  Illustration — - 
Architectural  Work — Marine-Work — Motion-Picture 
Work — Portraiture — The  Philosophy  of  the  Hand- 
Camera — Conclusion. 

The  text  is  enlarged  by  references  to  the  well-known, 
standard  work  on  pictorial  composition  by  Henry  R. 
Poore  and  a description  by  Bertrand  H.  Wentworth — 
the  brilliant  marine-photographer — of  his  manner  of 
approaching  a pictorial  subject.  The  book  is  a valu- 
able acquisition  to  the  library  of  every  pictorial  worker 
eager  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  performances 
of  acknowledged  masters  in  photographic  art  and  to 
develop  his  own  artistic  talents  along  advanced  and 
fundamentally  artistic  lines. 

The  Career  of  Leonard  Wood — Administrator, 
Organizer,  Patriot,  Statesman,  Soldier,  Ameri- 
can. By  Joseph  Hamblen  Sears.  Illustrated.  $1.50 
net.  New  York  and  London : D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

The  position  held  by  a public  official,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, is  generally  the  standard  by  which  his  capacity  is 
gauged.  Such  a conclusion  is  correct,  provided  that 
the  incumbent  has  arrived  at  his  high  position  by  reason 
of  meritorious  achievement — and  as  the  result  of  recog- 
nition of  eminent  public  service.  A grateful  people 
may  yet  demand  still  higher  reward,  despite  well- 


organized  efforts  to  obscure  his  honorable,  distinguished 
and  patriotic  record,  and  select  him  as  their  leader — 
one  worthy  to  fill  the  highest  federal  office  with  the 
unselfish  devotion  of  a Cleveland  or  a Roosevelt. 

The  events  of  the  Great  War  have  but  temporarily 
dimmed  the  long  and  brilliant  career  of  Leonard  Wood, 
which,  in  truth,  forms  a conspicuous  part  of  American 
history;  and  among  the  Americans,  in  whatever  walk 
of  life,  who  are  held  up  to  our  young  men  as  examples 
worthy  of  emulation,  the  modest  and  brilliantly  ac- 
complished Leonard  Wood  occupies  a prominent  place. 
And  it  should  be  the  duty  of  every  American,  young  or 
old,  to  become  familiar  with  the  career  of  a man  who 
made  his  mark  as  administrator,  organizer,  patriot, 
statesman,  soldier  and  diplomat.  For  instance,  his 
seemingly  hopeless  task  of  reorganizing  the  unsettled 
affairs  of  Cuba,  after  four  centuries  of  tyranny  and 
misrule — a problem  that  required  the  utmost  skill, 
tact,  foresight  and  courage,  and,  in  accomplishing 
which,  Leonard  Wood  won  the  respect,  admiration  and 
gratitude  of  the  people  of  Cuba — historians  have  pro- 
nounced an  accomplishment  of  the  highest  order.  For 
this  remarkable  achievement,  the  French  government 
conferred  upon  him  the  decoration  of  Grand  Officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  This  act,  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  was  absolutely  spontaneous,  and  was  not  the 
result  of  suggestion  or  of  political  expediency;  for  at 
that  time  France  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  propitiate 
the  United  States.  Hence,  this  honor,  in  the  case  of 
Major-General  Wood,  has  the  greater  significance  and 
value.  In  presenting  to  the  public  his  admirable  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Leonard  Wood,  the  author,  Joseph 
H.  Sears,  has  performed  a notable  public  service,  and 
his  book  is  sure  of  a general  and  appreciative  reading 
at  a time  when,  as  never  before,  the  country  is  in  need 
of  a leader,  tried  and  true — an  American. 


G.  R.  Ballance  Returns  to  Menton 

The  well-known,  pictorial  photographer,  G.  R. 
Ballance,  whose  work  is  familiar  to  Photo-Era  readers 
—and  prints  of  which  are  now  available  according  to 
advertisement  in  this  issue — states  that  he  has  moved 
his  residence,  together  with  his  business,  from  London 
to  Menton,  France.  While  in  London,  during  the 
war,  American  soldiers  recuperating  in  the  French 
Maritime  Provinces  were  enthusiastic  about  his  work, 
and  purchased  thousands  of  his  prints.  Mr.  Ballance, 
who  has  spent  about  ten  years  in  Switzerland  and  the 
Riviera,  was  glad  to  get  away  from  London,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  war- work.  He  writes : 

“Now,  I am  free  again  and  business  is  very  prom- 
ising. It  will  be  a joy  to  see  an  old  olive-tree  again 
and  bask  like  a lizard  in  the  sun,  while  waiting  for  a 
cloud  to  form  at  the  right  spot  or  for  a shadow  to 
move  along,  to  see  the  sun  come  up  in  a blaze  of  color 
from  the  still  or  tumbling  sea,  and  get  a thrill  at  the 
red  and  orange  painted  houses  instead  of.  the  dingy 
vista  of  chimney-pots,  bricks  and  mortar,  covered  low 
down  with  a canopy  of  drizzling,  scudding  mists.” 
Anyone  who  has  visited  the  Riviera,  with  its  match- 
less beauty  of  color,  will  envy  Mr.  Ballance  in  his 
re-established  place  of  activity. 

Not  to  be  Trusted 

Clerk — “We  can’t  pay  you  the  twenty-five  dollars 
on  this  money  order  until  you  are  identified.” 

Man — “That’s  tough.  There’s  only  one  man  in 
town  who  can  identify  me,  that’s  Jim  Crane,  the 
Kodak-finisher,  and  I owe  him  twenty.” — Bindery 
Talk. 
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WITH  THE  TRADE 


Johnston’s  Snow  White  Fluid 

The  vacation-season  is  now  past  and  amateurs  are 
making  plans  to  collect  their  snapshots  into  albums 
for  permanent  keeping.  No  photographic  record  of 
vacation-days  is  complete  without  written  data  below 
each  print.  J.  W.  Johnston,  New  Arts  Building, 
Rochester,  New  York,  manufactures  a fluid,  known  as 
Snow-white,  that  will  not  rub  off,  powder  nor  decay, 
and  may  be  used  easily  with  an  ordinary  pen.  Amateur 
and  professional  photographers  are  urged  to  try  this 
excellent  product  which  has  our  hearty  endorsement. 


Peerless  Japanese  Watercolors 

There  is  no  more  interesting  or  profitable  activity 
for  the  amateur  photographer  than  to  color  his  larger- 
sized  snapshots  and  enlargements.  The  approach  of 
the  holiday-season  suggests  the  advisability  of  prepar- 
ing appropriate  Christmas-gifts.  Is  there  anything 
more  welcome  than  a well-colored  and  suitably  framed 
picture — every  bit  of  it,  excepting  the  frame,  the  per- 
sonal work  of  the  donor?  The  Japanese  Water  Color 
Company,  Rochester,  New  York,  has  issued  an  attrac- 
tive booklet  that  shows  the  way  to  obtain  excellent 
results  at  a minimum  outlay  of  time  and  effort.  The 
manufacturers  will  be  pleased  to  send  the  booklet  and 
any  other  information  on  request. 


A New  David  Stern  Catalog 

The  David  Stern  Company,  1114  Davsco  Bldg., 
Chicago,  has  issued  a new  catalog,  which  lists  all  stand- 
ard cameras,  lenses.  Kodaks  and  supplies,  at  money- 
saving prices;  also  several  new  lines,  among  them  jew- 
elry, talking-machines,  automobile-accessories,  books, 
etc.,  on  which  the  customer  can  save  money,  or  the 
money  he  has  paid  will  be  returned  to  him.  The  firm 
states  that  all  orders  will  be  shipped  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  being  received,  by  a specially  arranged 
schedule;  that  their  stocks  are  complete,  and  that  they 
carry  one  of  the  largest  supplies  of  photographic  goods 
in  the  country.  Every  camera-user  should  have  a copy 
of  this  catalog. 

New  York  Institute  of  Photography 

The  New  York  Institute  of  Photography  an- 
nounces the  opening  of  a branch  school  at  104  Flat- 
bush  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  situated  opposite 
the  Long  Island  Railroad  station.  The!  registrar, 
K.  A.  McEroy,  reports  that  many  new  students  en- 
roll because  of  the  personal  recommendation  of  suc- 
cessful graduates.  Complete  and  thorough  courses 
are  now  given  in  motion-picture,  commercial  and  por- 
trait-photography. 

Glazing  Prints 

Amateur  photography  has  come  into  its  own  again 
this  season,  and  our  dealer-friends  should  be  over- 
whelmed with  orders  for  printing.  As  glossy-surface 
paper  is  the  kind  most  used  for  small  work,  we  think 


that  a few  remarks  on  squeegeeing  gelatine-papers 
may  be  useful. 

The  finest  gloss  is  produced  by  using  glass  as  a sup- 
port, although  pulp-boards  and  ferrotype  plates  give 
quite  good  results.  The  old  way  of  cleaning  the  sup- 
port, applying  French  chalk,  and  polishing  it  off  again 
entailed  considerable  labor  and,  sometimes,  resulted 
in  prints  being  spoiled  by  sticking.  There  are  other 
methods  such  as  applying  wax  or  petrol  mixtures;  but 
none  is  so  successful  or  easy  to  work  as  the  liquid 
glazing-solution  used  so  largely  by  postcard-publishers, 
etc.  This  is  extremely  simple  to  use  and  absolutely 
certain  in  action. 

A little  of  the  solution  is  rubbed  on  the  previously 
washed  support,  the  wet  prints  are  then  placed  face 
down  on  the  support,  and  squeegeed.  When  a large 
number  of  small  prints  have  to  be  glazed,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  a piece  of  sheet  rubber-cloth  a trifle  larger 
than  the  support.  After  the  wet  prints  are  put  in 
position  on  the  support,  the  cloth  is  wetted,  placed  over 
the  prints,  and  a flat  squeegee  applied,  rubbing  lightly 
at  first  to  remove  superfluous  water,  and  finally  giving 
two  firm  strokes  commencing  at  the  center  of  the  cloth. 
The  cloth  is  then  gently  peeled  off,  the  support  stood 
on  end  to  drain,  and  then  placed  in  a current  of  air  to 
dry.  When  quite  dry,  the  prints  can  be  easily  peeled 
off  and  placed  under  a weight  to  keep  them  flat. 

The  only  failures  likely  to  be  met  with  are  (a)  air- 
bells  due  to  insufficient  pressure  in  squeegeeing,  and 
(b)  particles  of  dirt  or  foreign  matter  in  the  water  that 
is  used  for  cleaning  the  glass.  The  latter  defect  can 
be  avoided  by  passing  the  squeegee  over  the  washed 
glass  before  applying  the  glazing-solution. 

Rajar  Limited. 

Photography  to  the  Rescue! 

Owing  to  conditions  over  which  the  large  publishers 
in  New  York  had  no  control,  the  regular  editions  of 
current  magazines  were  curtailed  and  in  some  cases 
were  not  issued  at  all.  The  Literary  Digest  was  the 
first  to  meet  the  problem  successfully.  The  material 
for  its  issue  of  October  18, 1919,  was  first  carefully  type- 
written and  then  arranged  in  page-form.  Next,  each 
one  of  the  eighty  pages  was  photographed  and  prints 
were  made  from  the  resulting  negatives.  The  prints, 
in  turn,  were  halftones  and  from  each  halftone  as  many 
electrotypes  were  made  as  the  edition  required  and 
thus,  by  photography,  all  typesetting  was  eliminated. 
Incidentally,  this  same  method  was  used  to  produce  the 
popular  American  Handy  Volume  Edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 


When  Cameras  Need  Mending 

Photo-salesman  (confidentially  to  the  manager): 
“There’s  a man  to  see  you,  sir.  I think  he’s  a mendi- 
cant.” 

Manager  (of  limited  vocabulary):  “Tell  him  we 
have  no  cameras  to  mend.” 
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You  Can  Now  Buy 

Monomet 

The  Economical  Developer 

at  a price  which  will  enable  you  to  save  money. 

MONOMET  has  always  been  an  economical 
developer  for  the  reason  that  it  possesses  great 
energy,  keeps  well  and  yields  prints  of  excep- 
tional quality  and  beauty. 

MONOMET  develops  in  the  same  time  as 
Metol  and  gives  the  same  characteristic  rich- 
ness, with  a tendency  to  slightly  more  brilliancy. 

MONOMET  has  been  tried  out  thoroughly  in 
comparison  with  other  modern  developers  and 
its  results  are  unquestionably  superior.  For 
sepias  or  for  black-and-whites  Monomet- 
developed  prints  are  identical  with  those 
produced  with  Metol. 

REVISED  LIST  PRICES,  EFFECTIVE  JUNE  26,  1919 
One-pound  container  ....  $20.00 
Half-pound  container  - - - 10.10 

Quarter-pound  container  - - 5.10 

One-ounce  container  - - - - 1.35 

ANSCO  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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Christmas  Photography 

KATHERINE  BINGHAM 


0 much  of  social  and  family  life 
centers  in  the  “merriness”  of  the 
Christmas-time,  that  photographs 
of  its  varied  activities  form  valuable 
souvenirs;  and,  if  made  with  due 
regard  to  the  laws  of  art,  may  be  of  interest  to 
all.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  really  good  Christ- 
mas-picture  is  rather  a rare  thing,  and  the  com- 
mon variety  is  quite  apt  to  be  a disappointment. 
Many  and  varied  are  the  subjects  pertinent  to 
the  time,  and,  particularly  when  there  are  little 
people,  there  is  no  lack  of  material  for  pictures 
if  one  has  the  “seeing  eye”  and  the  technical 
skill  to  catch  and  perpetuate  it  for  the  pleasure 
of  others. 

As  the  home  is  the  center  of  the  Christmas- 
activities,  so  is  the  fireplace  the  center  of  the 
home-celebration,  and  no  more  picturesque  set- 
ting need  be  wished  for.  Here  may  be  pictured 
the  hanging  of  the  stockings  on  Christmas-eve ; 
the  sleepy-eyed  vigil  in  anticipation  of  the 
imminent  arrival  of  the  reindeer  upon  the  roof 
and  the  miraculous  descent  of  the  rotund  form 
of  good  St.  Nicholas  through  the  narrow  pas- 
sage of  the  chimney. 

To  give  adequately  the  feeling  of  these  awe- 
some moments  of  childish  thrills  and  terrors, 
a flashlight-exposure  is  imperative.  Daylight  is 
too  all-revealing,  and  eliminates  the  mysterious 
and  engulfing  shadows  that  give  the  touch  of 
“spookiness”  necessary  to  a proper  rendering 
of  the  theme.  Even  a long  exposure  by  firelight 
yields  only  little  more  than  unrelieved  black 
shadows,  whereas  daylight  is  too  literal.  The 
answer  is  flashlight  from  the  fireplace,  that  gives 
the  effect  of  firelight  without  the  prohibitive 
exposure. 

The  flash  should  be  so  arranged  in  the  fireplace 
that  full  light  will  fall  on  the  subject,  but  be 
shielded  from  striking  the  lens.  A very  natural 
effect  is  produced  by  having  the  fire  laid,  and 
arranging  the  flash  so  that  log  or  andiron  comes 


between  it  and  the  camera.  When  an  instan- 
taneous exposure  is  not  imperative,  the  powdered 
magnesium  is  a very  safe  and  satisfactory  thing 
to  use.  It  is  non-explosive  and  very  actinic, 
and  is  on  the  market  in  the  form  of  a powder  to 
be  used  in  a specially  designed  “blow-lamp,” 
and  also  as  “magnesium-ribbon”  which  may  be 
used  without  apparatus.  In  using  the  lamp,  a 
long  piece  of  rubber-tubing  may  be  attached  so 
that  one  can  operate  it  while  standing  near  the 
camera.  The  powder  is  blown  through  the  flame 
of  an  alcohol  lamp,  and  the  exposure  determined 
by  the  length  and  strength  of  the  “blow." 
With  the  ribbon,  the  length  of  the  strip  regulates 
the  exposure.  The  end  may  be  held  in  a clip 
of  some  sort — a spring  clothespin  answers  very 
nicely — and  arranged  in  the  laid  fire  as  suggested. 
If  too  long,  the  strip  may  be  wound  around  a 
pencil  which  gives  it  a spiral  shape,  thus  bring- 
ing it  into  smaller  compass. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  the  lighting,  a candle 
may  be  used  by  placing  it  in  the  position  which 
the  flash  is  to  occupy,  and  so  placing  the  figure 
or  figures  that  the  faces  receive  the  strongest 
light  and  the  shadows  fall  as  desired.  The  room 
should  be  darkened  for  this  process,  as  it  is  much 
easier  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  faint  light  of 
the  candle;  but  for  focusing,  one  may  use  all  the 
light  at  one’s  disposal,  and,  when  the  picture  is 
to  be  made,  it  is  necessary  to  have  enough  other 
light  to  prevent  the  shadows  from  being  mere 
black  patches  and  without  detail.  If  the  pic- 
tures are  made  at  night,  the  lights  in  the  room 
should  be  left  on — provided  that  they  do  not  come 
within  the  picture-space — and  if  made  by  day- 
light, enough  should  be  admitted  to  give  lumi- 
nous shadows;  but  great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  use  so  much  as  to  dispel  the  illusion  of 
evening-firelight. 

Many  of  the  events  of  the  day  itself  are  photo- 
graphed best  by  means  of  flashlight,  as  the  tree 
is  frequently  so  located  that  no  adequate  amount 


UNDER  THE  CHRISTMAS-TREE 


W.  STELCIK 


of  daylight  is  available.  The  tree  and  the 
children  about  it  furnish  one  of  the  most  difficult 
subjects  to  photograph  successfully.  The  dark 
evergreen  with  its  brilliant  decoration,  candles 
and  shining  toys  is  an  almost  impossible  obstacle 
for  a photographic  plate  to  surmount.  Of  all 
“spotty"  subjects,  this  seems  the  spottiest;  and 
if  children  are  added  and  the  exposure  necessarily 
shortened,  the  difficulty  is  doubled.  To  obtain 
a “record”  is  comparatively  easy;  but  to  do 
anything  of  artistic  value  is  a different  matter. 
Perhaps,  it  is  begging  the  question  to  recommend 
that  the  children  be  made  the  center  of  interest 
and  the  tree  be  suggested  by  its  lower  branches 
only.  Here,  a flash-cartridge  is  almost  a neces- 
sity; but  great  care  must  always  be  exercised  in 
the  use  of  any  explosive  powder.  The  cartridge 
should  be  placed  on  a metal  tray — a dust-pan 
will  answer — and  should  preferably  be  placed  on 
a step-ladder  rather  than  held  in  the  hand.  Too 


much  care  cannot  be  taken  that  no  inflammable 
evergreens  or  window-drapery  be  near  enough 
to  be  ignited  by  the  flash. 

Sometimes,  the  gifts  are  found  by  the  little 
people  when  they  first  open  their  eyes  of  a Christ- 
mas-morning, and  a good  camera-subject  may 
be  seen  in  this  examination  of  the  bulging  stock- 
ings while  still  in  their  beds.  The  great  difficulty 
in  all  these  subjects  is  to  keep  them  simple. 
The  temptation  is  to  overcrowd  when  there  is 
such  a wealth  of  material.  One  or  two  toys  are 
better  than  a dozen,  though  it  may  be  hard  to 
convince  the  small  sitters  of  this  indubitable 
fact.  If  fond  mothers  could  be  induced  to 
remove  the  large,  white  bows  which  almost  in- 
variably adorn  (?)  the  heads  of  small  daughters, 
the  photographer’s  troubles  would  be  diminished 
immeasurably  and  better  results  obtained. 

A window,  with  its  Christmas-wreath,  makes  a 
very  suitable  background  where  too  ornate  wall- 
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paper  adds  to  one’s  problems;  and  if  there  is  a 
window-seat,  it  may  be  utilized  very  effectively. 
The  children  are  not  the  only  interesting  sub- 
jects, by  any  means:  for  Grandmother  with  her 
memories  is  almost  more  heart-stirring  than 
childhood  with  its  forward  look,  and  her  interest 
in  the  delight  of  the  children  is  a beautiful  thing 
to  perpetuate.  Father  and  mother  putting  up 
the  Christmas-greens,  or  decorating  the  tree,  are 
legitimate  prey  for  the  photographic  sportsman, 
and  big  sister  opening  her  box  of  flowers  may  be 
a little  shy,  but  all  the  better  material  for  that; 
and  if  she  could  be  persuaded  to  stand  under  the 
mistletoe,  one  would  doubtless  need  a color- 
plate  to  do  justice  to  this  delightful  subject. 

A graceful  staircase  is  an  attractive  back- 


ground for  a descending  figure — perhaps  a small 
boy  in  his  “teddy-bears”  holding  a tippy  candle 
as  he  comes  down  with  wide  eyes  of  wonder  to 
see  if  Santa  Claus  has  visited  his  waiting  stock- 
ing. Opening  the  door  for  the  heavy-laden 
Christmas-postman  is  an  interesting  moment  to 
catch;  and  the  postman,  himself,  lifting  the 
knocker  on  a picturesque  door  with  its  holly- 
wreath,  would  be  good  material.  The  Christ- 
mas-shopper,  laden  with  bundles  and  having  a 
sprig  of  holly,  or  something  to  indicate  the 
season,  might  be  used.  This  was  particularly 
well  done  for  Photo-Era  some  years  ago  by 
the  excellent  worker,  Madame  d’Ora. 

To  us  of  a northern  clime,  the  Christmas- 
season  is  inevitably  associated  with  snow  and 


cold,  and  the  beautiful  snowy  out-of-doors 
should  have  a share  in  our  attention.  What 
more  picturesque  than  a wood-road  with  snow- 
covered  evergreen  trees,  down  which  comes  a 
party  of  young  people  laden  with  evergreens  or 
drawing  a sled  with  the  Christmas-tree?  Not 
always  shall  we  have  with  us  the  high-backed  old 
sleigh,  drawn  by  the  faithful  Dobbin;  and  it  be- 
hooves us  to  fix  his  likeness  forever  before  he  be 
entirely  superseded  by  the  honking  automobile. 
With  a sleigh  full  of  merry  youth  and  shining 
greens  the  subject  may  be  made  appropriate  to 
the  season. 

A be-wreathed  lattice-window  seen  from  with- 
out— a mother  holding  up  a crowing  baby  to 
listen  to  the  carols  of  a group  of  boys  outside — 


is  a subject  not  without  its  difficulties,  but 
well  worth  time  and  effort.  The  carol-singers, 
themselves,  are  picturesque  material  both  out- 
side, and  in  church  with  cassock  and  cotta.  The 
outdoor  municipal  tree  might  yield  something 
worth  while,  but  would  not  be  an  easy  problem 
to  solve.  The  pictures  made  at  Christmas  may 
be  put  to  varied  uses.  It  is  hard  to  get  into  the 
Holiday-Spirit  long  enough  before  the  great  day 
to  “fake”  up  Christmas  scenes  for  use  at  the 
imminent  celebration.  But  the  farsighted  per- 
son will  look  a year  ahead  and  make  pictures 
one  season  to  be  used  the  following  year. 

The  always  useful  calendar  may  be  a picture 
of  interest  to  the  recipient  not  only  because  the 
scene  is  familiar,  but  because  it  has  genuine  art- 
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value  and  would  be  prized  for  itself  regardless 
of  its  associations.  The  manner  in  which  the 
picture  is  finished  and  mounted  can  add  to,  or 
detract  a great  deal  from,  its  attractiveness.  A 
well-thought-out  picture,  successfully  repro- 
duced in  the  negative,  may  be  so  badly  printed, 
and  so  carelessly  trimmed  and  mounted,  that 
more  than  half  of  its  charm  is  lost.  The  snow- 
pictures  are  most  suitably  reproduced  by  a 
gray  print,  mounted  on  gray.  The  fireplace- 
scenes  lend  themselves  to  the  red-brown  pro- 
cesses quite  admirably,  and  look  well  on  the 
brown  cards  so  often  wrongly  used  on  gray 
prints.  Another  use  for  the  Christmas-photo - 
graph  is  as  a place-card  for  the  Christmas-dinner. 

Many  are  the  subjects  that  can  be  utilized  in 
this  way.  The  Christmas-wreath  is  ideal,  then 
there  is  the  sprig  of  holly  or  mistletoe,  the 
branch  of  Norway  pine  or  other  evergreen  with 
its  cones  or  berries,  a tiny  tree  with  its  decora- 
tions or  a candlestick  with  its  burning  candle 
and  sprig  of  holly.  Whatever  is  selected  for 
this  purpose  should  be  placed  in  front  of  a white 
ground  to  be  photographed.  Then  with  opaque 
on  the  back  of  the  plate  it  may  be  vignetted 


closely  so  that  the  ground  will  be  a pure  white. 
If  printed  on  a matte-surfaced  paper,  and  colored 
with  watercolors,  a very  dainty  and  useful  gift 
is  assured,  or  if  used  at  home  it  will  give  a touch 
of  originality  to  the  Christmas  dinner-table. 

For  five  years  now,  our  Christmas-season  has 
been  shadowed  by  the  war-clouds.  This  year, 
the  shadow  is  lifting,  but  has  not  yet  entirely 
passed  from  our  broadened  horizons.  Most  of 
our  boys  are  home  again  and  back  in  civilian 
clothes.  The  khaki  Christmas  is  largely  a thing 
of  the  past  and  the  happiness  of  the  reunited 
family  should  reflect  itself  in  our  pictures  of 
Christmas  1919;  but  for  the  world  there  could 
hardly  be  a greater  calamity  than  that  America 
should  drop  back  from  her  ideal  of  service  to  the 
self-centered  contentment  of  former  years.  In 
no  way  could  the  blessedness  of  the  Yuletide  be 
brought  home  to  our  children  and  youth  more 
effectively  than  by  helping  them  to  pass  on  a 
part  of  their  own  happiness  to  those,  whether 
near  or  far,  less  fortunate  than  themselves;  and 
if  our  cameras  would  perpetuate  the  glow  of  real 
Christmas-joy,  let  them  follow  the  little  people 
who  take  of  their  abundance  to  those  in  need. 


Stereoscopic  Kinematography 
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is  now  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
aitury  since  Wheatstone  formu- 
,ted  his  theory  of  stereoscopic 
ision  and  practically  demonstrated 
s principles  by  his  invention  of  the 
reflecting-stereoscope.  Ever  since  then,  it  has 
stood  firmly  unchallenged.  As  is  well  known,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  stereoscopic 
kinematography,  it  is  necessary  to  produce  two 
pictures  of  the  objects  made  from  different  points 
of  view,  viz.,  one  as  the  objects  would  be  seen  by 
the  right  eye,  and  the  other  as  seen  by  the  left. 
When  these  two  pictures  are  presented  simulta- 
neously to  the  eyes — each  to  the  eye  that  would 
see  the  real  objects  as  they  would  appear  in  that 
picture — the  brain  combines  them  and  the  mind 
interprets  the  combination  as  one  image,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner  that  it  interprets  the 
combined  images  reflected  directly  from  the  ob- 
jects to  the  eyes — not  flat,  as  in  an  ordinary 
picture,  but  standing  out  solid  and  in  relief. 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand. The  two  pictures  so  made  are  not  alike; 
but,  having  been  made  from  two  different  points 


of  view,  differ  from  each  other  to  the  extent  that 
the  objects  were  displaced  relative  to  one  an- 
other. This  displacement  is  due  to  the  parallax 
caused  by  the  distance  that  intervenes  between 
the  two  separate  points  of  sight.  The  effect  of 
parallax  is  to  vary  the  positions  of  the  objects  in 
the  pictures  more  or  less  according  to  the  degree 
of  separation  of  the  points  of  sight  and  the  various 
distances  of  the  individual  objects  from  the  eyes. 

Numerous  expedients  have  been  resorted  to  in 
the  effort  to  project  the  pictures — stereographs, 
they  are  called — successfully  on  a screen,  but  in 
every  instance  it  was  found  necessary  to  view 
them  through  some  instrument  which  would  en- 
able the  exacting  conditions  of  stereoscopic  vision 
to  be  complied  with. 

The  eyes  have  no  discriminating  or  selective 
power.  If  two  pictures  of  any  kind,  not  alike, 
are  projected  and  superimposed  on  a screen,  or- 
dinary vision  naturally  conveys  them  to  the 
brain  to  be  interpreted  by  the  mind — not  as  two 
distinct,  clear  images,  but  as  one  blurred  image; 
and,  if  those  pictures  be  stereographs,  they  are 
not,  for  that  reason,  vested  with  any  power  that 
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enables  the  eyes  to  view  them  as  one  combined 
picture  representing  the  objects  in  relief,  unless 
they  are  conveyed  to  the  eyes  in  such  a manner 
as  to  comply  with  the  rigid  conditions  of  stereo- 
scopy. 

What  would  appear  to  be  an  extension  or 
modification  of  the  re-organized  principles  occurs 
when  certain  kinematograph  pictures  projected 
on  a screen  exhibit  stereoscopic  effects  visible  to 
an  audience  without  the  aid  of  any  viewing- 
instrument.  In  kinematograph  pictures  made 
from  a vehicle  moving  across  and  in  front  of  the 
objects,  more  or  less  stereoscopic  effect  is  visible. 
In  scenic  subjects,  this  is  usually  exhibited  in  a 
marked  degree. 

If,  in  the  process  of  making  the  pictures,  the 
vehicle  is  at  first  caused  to  proceed  directly  to- 
wards the  scene,  stereoscopic  effect  is  not  visible; 
but,  as  it  gradually  turns  to  proceed  in  a direc- 
tion at  right  angles  to  its  former  course,  viz. : 
parallel  to  the  scene,  the  objects,  which  hitherto 
appeared  to  be  stationary  in  the  same  plane,  seem 
gradually  to  recede  and  back  up  their  proper 
relative  proportions  behind  one  another,  so  that 
by  the  time  the  turning  movement  is  completed, 
having  reached  their  limit,  they  cease  to  recede 
and  the  fullest  stereoscopic  effect  is  obtained. 

It  is  of  interest  now  to  consider  how  far  the 
conditions  to  obtain  the  stereoscopic  effects  com- 


ply with,  deviate  from,  enlarge  upon,  or  modify 
ordinary  stereoscopic  principles.  We  have  here 
a unique  set  of  conditions  consisting  in  the  move- 
ment, or  change  of  position  of  the  camera  relative 
to  the  objects,  while  making  a series  of  pictures 
to  be  subsequently  exhibited  in  rapid  succession 
on  a screen  and  presented  simultaneously  to 
both  eyes. 

At  first  thought,  these  extraordinary  condi- 
tions would  appear  to  be  quite  at  variance  with 
the  ordinary  principles,  but  deeper  investigation 
serves  to  show  that,  although  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  definitely  and  precisely  what  happens, 
it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  ordinary  condi- 
tions are  in  reality  fully  complied  with.  When 
a series  of  kinematograph  pictures  is  made  with 
the  camera  moving  in  a line  parallel  to  the 
scene,  each  individual  picture  represents  a sepa- 
rate and  distinct  phase  of  the  subject.  If  the 
camera  has  moved  sufficiently  during  the  interval 
between  the  making  of  the  pictures  to  allow 
sufficient  parallax,  each  picture  together  with 
the  next  in  succession  would  contribute  a stere- 
oscopic pair  capable  of  producing  stereoscopic 
relief;  but  if,  owing  to  the  slow  speed  at  which 
the  camera  is  carried,  sufficient  parallax  is  not 
created  between  the  making  of  the  successive 
pictures,  several  pictures  may  be  made  between 
each  stereoscopic  pair;  but,  nevertheless,  the  film 


would  contain  a series  of  stereoscopic  pairs  in 
succession  composed  of  the  first  and  third,  or 
such  other  numbers  made  with  sufficient  interval 
to  allow  the  required  degree  of  parallax. 

Each  picture  in  succession  is  seen  by  both  eyes, 
and  it  has  to  be  determined  whether  the  stereo- 
scopic effect  is  obtained  by  each  eye  independ- 
ently, in  which  case  it  could  be  seen  by  one  eye 
alone,  or  by  the  combination  of  the  successive 
pairs  admitted  through  both  eyes,  or  by  each  of 
the  eyes  exercising  a selective  action  and  uncon- 
sciously conveying  to  the  brain  in  the  proper 
manner  the  pictures  constituting  the  successive 
pairs,  so  as  to  comply  with  the  re-organized  prin- 
ciples of  stereoscopic  vision. 

Inasmuch  as  the  object  of  having  two  eyes  is 
to  produce  solidity  and  relief,  it  is  more  unlikely 
that  one  eye  could  obtain  stereoscopic  effect. 
.Whatever  the  physiological  means  may  be  by 
which  the  impressions  are  conveyed  to  the  brain, 
it  is  certain  that  the  parallel  movement  of  the 
camera  incidentally  creates  ideal  stereoscopic 
conditions,  by  continuously  varying  the  relative 
positions  of  the  objects  at  all  times  while  the 
camera  is  in  motion. 

The  film  contains  a complete  record  of  the 
scene  and,  when  projected  on  the  screen,  it  ex- 
hibits the  objects  continuously,  changing  their 
relative  positions  as  they  appear  in  nature,  viewed 
from  the  position  the  camera  occupied  in  the 
moving  vehicle.  The  scene  projected  on  the 
screen  in  no  way  differs  from  the  original;  and, 
as  the  objects  in  the  original  appeared  solid 


and  in  relief,  the  objects  in  the  picture  on  the 
screen  must  likewise  so  appear.  Owing  to  the 
movement  of  the  vehicle,  the  gradual  change  of 
position  of  the  objects  alters  the  parallax,  so 
that  the  conditions  of  stereoscopy  are  incidental 
to  the  movement  of  the  vehicle. 

When  we  look  directly  at  a scene  from  a vehicle 
that  travels  at  right-angles  to  the  line  of  sight,  the 
change  in  the  relative  positions  of  very  distant 
objects  is  imperceptible;  but  according  as  objects 
occupy  positions  nearer  to  the  vehicle,  so  the 
change  in  their  relative  positions  is  proportion- 
ately greater,  and  instead  of  appearing  stationary, 
as  they  are,  they  seem  to  be  traveling  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  with  proportionately  greater  speed 
than  objects  farther  away.  The  nearer  the  ob- 
jects are  to  the  vehicle,  the  faster  they  appear 
to  be  traveling,  those  close  by  appearing  to  travel 
backwards  as  fast  as  the  vehicle  moves  ahead. 
This  varying  degree  of  change  of  positions  and 
speed  seemingly  gives  to  the  objects  a revolving 
movement,  as  if  the  whole  scene  were  pivoted  on 
the  most  distant  object  visible.  The  propor- 
tionately greater  displacement  of  near  objects 
makes  them  appear  to  travel  backwards  as  the 
vehicle  passes  them,  and  they  coincide  with  the 
circumference  of  a circle  that  has  the  distant 
objects  as  its  fixed  center.  The  movement  of 
the  vehicle  enables  more  of  the  surface  of  indi- 
vidual objects  to  be  seen  than  when  viewed  from 
a stationary  point.  These  changes  and  appear- 
ances are  noticeable  from  a train  that  passes 
in  front  of  a thickly  wooded  forest  of  dead  trees. 
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His  Majesty  the  Baby 


photographer,  possibly  more 
l any  other  business-man,  has 
ion  to  know  that  fond  parents 
never  tired  of  seeing  represen- 
ons  of  their  offspring.  The 
amateur  knows  also,  and  suffers  acutely  from 
the  voracious  appetite  for  “snaps ” of  baby.  The 
power  of  H.M.  the  baby  to  loosen  the  purse- 
string  is  truly  remarkable.  But  in  this  article 
we  are  not  concerned  so  much  with  methods  of 
exploiting  the  dear  infant  once  it  is  in  the 
studio  as  with  a method  of  getting  the  little 
cherub  there. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that, 
like  the  hare  in  the  cookery-book,  baby  must 
first  be  caught.  Naturally  baby  must  be  caught 
young,  the  younger  the  better  for  our  purpose,  as 
will  be  seen.  How  to  do  it — that  is  the  question. 
The  plan  sketched  out  below  may  be  new  to  many 
readers,  but  its  potentialities  from  the  point  of 
view  of  business  are  great. 

Some  most  valuable  information  is  presented 
free,  every  day,  to  the  photographer  who  cares 
to  look  for  it.  It  is  fortunate  for  him  that 
despite  the  age-long  repetition  of  the  occur- 
rence there  are  still  many  thousands  of  parents 
who  like  to  announce  the  circumstance  of  the 
advent  of  another  “little  stranger”  by  putting  a 
notice  in  the  Press.  Any  enterprising  photog- 
rapher who  cares  to  make  and  conscientiously 
keep  records  of  these  announcements  should  be 
able  to  derive  profit  therefrom.  The  idea,  in  a 
nutshell,  is  to  note  the  name  and  address,  and  in 
due  course — when  there  is  something  a little 
more  tangible  than  frills  and  bubbles  to  see — 
invite  the  proud  parent  to  have  the  baby  photo- 
graphed. Somebody  will  have  to  photograph 
that  baby — the  thing  is  to  see  that  at  any  rate 
you  make  a good  bid  for  the  business. 

But  the  idea  runs  further  than  baby’s  first 
photograph,  and  the  value  of  such  a record  will 
increase  as  time  goes  on.  Let  us  suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  reader  has  made  the  first 
photograph,  during  the  course  of  which  business 
he  has  found  out  the  child’s  Christian  name,  and 
so  on.  The  record  is  amplified,  and  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  first  birthday  a suggestion  can  be 
sent  along  that  baby  be  photographed  on  the 
first  birthday,  and  after  the  first  on  every 
birthday  as  it  comes  along,  and  while  the  sitter 
remains  in  the  district.  At  first  the  interest  of 
the  parents  should  be  strong  enough  to  keep  the 
habit  alive.  Later  the  young  person’s  interest 
in  him  or  her  self  should  help  the  photographer 
to  establish  the  desire  to  preserve  a record  of 


looks  at  each  birthday.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace 
deplored  the  fact  that  people  did  not  have  them- 
selves regularly  photographed  on  their  birthdays 
or  at  other  stated  times  from  infancy  to  age,  as 
such  a record,  he  said,  would  be  of  great  value, 
besides  providing  interesting  evidence  of  the 
molding  of  feature  and  expression  under  the 
hand  of  time. 

The  reader  who  is  unacquainted  with  modern 
devices  for  simplifying  business  may  see  visions 
of  much  work  in  the  keeping  of  the  records 
suggested.  But  it  is  really  quite  a simple  matter. 
The  thing  may  be  done  in  a variety  of  ways,  and 
each  may  do  it  as  he  chooses.  But  those  who 
desire  advice  may  be  recommended  to  try  a 
simple  card-index.  The  size  of  the  card  may  be. 
five  by  three,  which  is  a standard  size,  and  a 
single-drawer  cabinet  may  be  made  or  bought 
that  will  hold  one  thousand  cards.  First  make 
twelve  sets,  each  numbered  one  to  thirty-one  in 
the  right-hand  corners;  these  we  may  call  daily 
cards.  Then  make  twelve  guide-cards — i.e.,  cards 
with  tabs  projecting  above  the  ordinary  cards — 
and  write  the  names  of  the  months  on  these. 
Now  put  one  set  of  numbered  cards  behind  each 
month-card.  The  records  can  be  made  either  on 
the  numbered  cards,  or  a separate  card  for  each 
entry  may  be  kept  behind  the  numbered  cards; 
and  in  addition  to  name  and  address,  record 
made  of  invitations  sent  and  business  resulting. 
The  record,  of  course,  will  consist  of  name  and 
address  of  parents  (to  be  supplemented  later  by 
child’s  Christian  name),  and  date  of  birth.  Each 
separate  card  should  have  the  month  and  date 
inscribed  on  the  top  right-hand  corner.  Here  is 
a convenient  way  to  do  it: — 7819  means  August 
7,  1919.  If  that  card  is  removed  from  the  index 
then  it  is  easily  replaced  in  its  proper  position  by 
reference  to  the  number  on  it. 

Of  course  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  an 
invitation  being  sent  that  might  reopen  a wound 
caused  by  the  death  of  the  child.  Birth  and 
death  announcements  must  therefore  be  studied 
together,  and  a second  index  or  record  in  a book 
in  alphabetical  sequence  of  names,  is  necessary 
to  enable  the  record  to  be  struck  out  or  removed 
in  case  of  death  or  removal  of  the  family.  To 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  judicious  inquiry 
of  the  milkman,  the  baker,  or  other  daily  visitor 
to  the  house  is  recommended  before  the  invita- 
tion is  actually  despatched.  Or  it  may  be  sent 
by  hand  by  an  intelligent  bearer,  who  will  in- 
quire before  actually  leaving  the  note.  Reason- 
able care  will  prevent  any  unfortunate  incidents 
of  this  sort.  — M.,  in  The  British  Journal. 


The  Enemy— Dust 

FREDERICK  C.  DAVIS 


N photography,  cleanliness  is  im- 
portant at  the  beginning,  is  most 
important  in  the  end,  and  is  equally 
important  at  intermediate  points  in 
the  process.  Dirtiness  is  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  photographic  failure.  In 
the  manual  of  instruction  that  came  with  the 
camera,  one  will  find,  perhaps,  a faint  admoni- 
tion to  keep  the  camera  clean.  But  never  have 
I seen  cleanliness  in  photography  treated  in  its 
true  light.  It  is  an  awful  thing,  dirtiness!  It 
is  a terrible  thing! 

I remember  that  at  a San  Francisco  Salon  I 
saw  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  I have 
ever  seen.  It  was  a commonplace  subject — 
merely  some  trees,  a brook,  a road;  but  it  was  so 
clear,  so  lifelike!  I could  see  the  branches  wav- 
ing lazily  in  the  wind  and  the  bushes  stirred  by 
the  drowsy  breeze.  The  ripple  of  the  brook  came 
to  my  ears;  I was  lost.  A perfect  picture, 
I thought! 

But  I spied  a small,  white  spot  in  the  corner, 
hardly  noticeable — a mere  dot,  in  fact.  It  was 
no  bigger  than  a pin’s  head,  where  the  finger  of 
the  photographer  had  touched  the  sensitive  sur- 
face of  the  paper  and  the  oil  of  his  skin  had  pre- 
vented the  proper  action  of  the  developer.  Then 
I came  back  to  myself  with  a jolt.  I felt  dis- 
gusted. What  I had  thought  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful photograph  in  the  world  was  a dismal 
failure.  It  was  all  because  the  operator  had 
been  careless — a mere  touch  of  the  finger,  and  the 
photograph  was  spoiled!  Failure  due  to  incor- 
rect exposure  and  to  bad  composition  is  excus- 
able in  certain  circumstances,  but  a failure  due  to 
dirtiness  is  an  unpardonable  sin. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  the  film,  plate, 
lens,  and  camera  are  very  sensitive  to  dirt  and 
dust.  If  the  camera  is  left  in  a dusty  place,  the 
dust  will  sift  between  the  leaves  of  the  shutter, 
and  deposit  itself  on  the  outside  surface  of  the 
lens.  The  dust  will  creep  between  the  cracks  of 
the  detachable  back,  and  adhere  to  the  plate  or 
film,  and  cling  to  the  bellows.  When  the  bellows 
is  extended,  a small  dust-cloud  arises.  How, 
then,  could  a photograph  of  any  reasonable  clear- 
ness be  made  when  the  light-rays  have  to  pene- 
trate two  dust-layers,  a dust-cloud,  and  fall  on 
a dust-covered  plate? 

Keep  the  camera  in  a case,  and  the  latter  out 
of  the  way  of  dust  and  dirt.  After  the  camera 
has  remained  unused  for  some  time,  remove  the 
lens  and  polish  with  the  softest  muslin-cloth 
that  you  can  find;  a cloth  that  has  never  been 


used  for  anything  else  is  preferable.  Polish  the 
lens  gently,  otherwise  the  sharp  corners  of  the 
dust  particles  will — heaven  forbid! — scratch  the 
surface  of  the  lens. 

Extend  the  bellows,  and  with  a slightly  damp- 
ened cloth,  swab  the  inside  surfaces  gently. 
With  regard  to  the  film,  dust  is  likely  to  settle 
on  the  sections  as  they  are  turned  up — even 
when  one  exposure  follows  another  in  quick  suc- 
cession. A college  professor — a friend  of  mine — 
suggests  to  postpone  the  turning  up  of  a new 
section  until  the  next  picture  is  to  be  made.  A 
very  good  idea — if  one  does  not  forget  to  turn 
the  winding-key! 

Dust  on  the  lens,  film  or  plate,  or  floating  in 
the  contained  air  in  the  camera,  causes  much 
diffusion  of  the  light-rays,  making  sharpness 
impossible.  When  plates  are  used,  dust  increases 
the  danger  of  halation,  the  light  is  reflected  from 
the  dust-particles  in  all  directions,  spreading  the 
highlights  and  fogging  the  plate  as  a result. 
When  motoring  on  dusty  roads,  or  when  speeding 
over  dusty  ground,  dust  is  sure  to  find  its  way 
into  the  interior  of  the  camera.  The  best  way 
to  overcome  this  danger  is  to  wrap  the  camera  in 
oiled  cloth  and  then  place  it  in  its  case.  Dust 
has  ruined  more  photographs  than  it  has  been 
given  credit  for — it  will  pay  the  camerist  to  use 
care.  But  there  is  another  serious  thing  that 
dust  will  do.  When  the  camera  is  taken  from  a 
cold  into  a warm  room,  two  things  happen:  a 
film  of  condensed  water-vapor  forms  on  the  lens- 
surfaces,  and  the  moisture  that  is  left  in  the  con- 
tained air  condenses  on  the  dust-particles  and 
causes  a miniature  fog.  Then  comes  more 
trouble.  But  that  isn’t  all! 

After  the  film-spool  or  plateholder  is  removed 
from  the  camera,  the  undeveloped  plate  or  film 
is  still  in  danger  of  the  little  dust-particles.-  In 
film-spools,  the  dust  will  sift  between  the  edges 
of  the  paper  and  the  spool  ends  and  spread  itself 
over  the  film.  In  plateholders,  the  danger  is 
not  so  great;  but  it  is  remarkable  how  much 
fine  dust  can  sift  through  holes  and  between 
cracks.  Perhaps,  the  camerist  thinks  that  the 
dust  on  the  film  or  plate  after  exposure  does  not 
do  any  harm.  Read  on! 

Dust  is  composed  of  organic  and  inorganic- 
substances.  Some  of  these  are  soluble  in  water, 
some  are  not.  Some  are  harmful  when  dissolved 
and  others  are  not.  Let  us  suppose  that  a roll 
of  film  with  an  almost  invisible  layer  of  dust  on 
its  surfaces  is  immersed  in  water,  preparatory  to 
development.  Some  of  the  dust  will  dissolve; 
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the  chemically  harmful  dust  attacks  the  moist 
film  and,  sometimes,  will  ruin  the  negative  by 
the  myriads  of  spots  it  forms.  The  insoluble 
dust  clings  to  the  moist  film  and  retards  the  ac- 
tion of  the  developer.  Some  of  the  dust-parti- 
cles, having  extremely  sharp  corners  and  larger 
than  the  average  in  size,  penetrate  farther  and 
farther  into  the  delicate  gelatine-laver  through 
the  whirling  action  of  the  developer  when  im- 
mersed. In  the  finished  print,  these  dust-parti- 
cles will  appear  as  unsightly,  irregular,  white 
spots. 

There  is  another  sort  of  dust — harmful  in  its 
nature — which  is  not  harmful  physically,  nor 
soluble  in  water.  Of  the  dust  left  undissolved 
by  water  and  clinging  to  the  moist  film,  perhaps 
a certain  quantity  will  dissolve  in  the  alkaline 
solution  of  the  developer.  If  so,  after  dissolving, 
it  will  react  chemically,  ruin  the  action  of  the 
developer,  and  harm  the  film.  Then  there  is 
another  sort.  This  variety  is  harmless  physi- 
cally. insoluble  in  water  and  in  alkaline  developer; 
but  is  soluble  in  the  acids  of  the  fixing-bath. 
More  trouble  may  come  from  that!  But  we  are 


not  through  with  dust  yet!  When  the  film  is 
squeegeed  by  rubbing  the  thumb  and  fingers 
over  it  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus  moisture — if  any 
sharp-cornered  bits  of  dust  are  on  it — zip!  a long, 
deep  scratch  will  appear ! More  yet ! When  the 
film  is  dried  in  the  air  of  a room  which  is  laden 
with  dust,  the  dust  lodges  on  the  tacky  surface 
of  the  gelatine,  adheres,  and  spots  the  film.  Or 
when  loose  dust  is  on  the  plate  or  film  after 
drying,  there  is  yet  danger;  the  dust,  when 
touched,  will  grate  and  grind  into  the  gelatine 
holding  the  silver-image,  and  will  form  innu- 
merable scratches. 

Now,  let  us  start  all  over  again  and  come  back 
to  development.  What  do  you  do  with  your 
trays  after  using  them?  Let  them  lie,  with 
drops  of  solution  clinging  to  their  sides,  or 
rinse  them  and  set  them  out  of  the  way?  There 
is  only  one  safe  thing  to  do;  rinse  thoroughly, 
then,  with  a clean  tuft  of  cotton  for  each  tray, 
swab  each  one  out.  Rinse  again,  and  dry  with 
a cloth.  Place  all  the  trays  in  a box,  and  put 
the  box  where  dust  cannot  reach  it.  Or  wrap 
the  trays  — nested  — in  oiled  silk  or  oil-cloth. 


Then,  when  you  wish  to  use  them  again,  rinse 
once  more  to  get  rid  of  any  dirt  or  dust  or 
anything  harmful  that  could  have  gotten  on 
them.  This  care  appears  to  be  needless,  doesn’t 
it?  But  it  isn’t! 

With  regard  to  trays.  Never  use  the  same 
trays  for  washing  that  you  do  for  developing  and 
fixing.  I have  a set  of  four  trays  for  developing, 
fixing,  and  washing  once;  and  another  set  of 
four  trays  for  final  washings.  My  trays  are 
composition,  and  I have  put  in  a corner  of  each 
tray  of  the  first  set,  a certain  number  of  nicks, 
to  denote  what  each  tray  is  to  be  used  for.  One 
nick  in  the  corner  of  the  develop ing-tray;  two, 
in  the  one  for  plain  water;  three,  for  hypo; 
and  four,  for  plain  water.  The  other  trays  for 
final  washing  have  no  markings. 

Now,  with  regard  to  hypo.  If  you  happen  to 
leave  a little  hypo  lying  on  the  table  after  mixing 
the  solution,  or  if  you  have  left  a hypo-tray 
filled  with  hypo-solution  standing  about,  or  if  a 
few  drops  of  hypo  just  happened  to  be  spilled — 
look  otjt!  If  the  merest  trace  of  hypo  gets 
into  your  developing-tray — developer  and  plate 
may  be  spoiled!  Hypo,  when  finely  powdered, 
is  a very  light  substance,  which  will  float  about 
on  the  currents  of  air  and  reach  every  nook  and 
cranny.  The  drops  on  the  floor  and  in  the  hypo- 
tray  dry  and  form  powder.  The  currents  of  air 
carry  them  up,  and  deposit  them  in  your  most 
cherished  developing-set.  And  if  that  outfit  is 
to  be  used  again  with  anything  like  passable  re- 
sults, every  piece  in  the  outfit  should  be  washed 
many  times. 

In  the  case  of  developer,  keep  it  away  from 
dampness,  hypo-containers,  and  chemicals  of 
every  kind.  Dampness  hastens  oxidation.  De- 
veloper that  has  already  oxidized  in  a tray 
carried  over  from  the  last  developing,  spoils 
the  new  developer.  Keep  your  developing-tray 
clean,  and  the  dirty  yellow  and  brown  stains 
you  sometimes  find  on  prints  and  negatives 
will  vanish. 

Perhaps,  on  some  occasion  the  developer  oxi- 
dized more  rapidly  than  at  other  times.  Ever 
wonder  at  that?  What  did  you  think  caused  it? 


The  oxygen  in  the  air  itself,  heat,  or  what?  Did 
you  ever  suspect  that  innocent  factor,  water? 

When  water  comes  from  the  tap,  it  is  mixed 
with  a certain  quantity  of  air  and  then  the  air  is 
dissolved.  You  will  see  evidences  of  this  if  you 
will  fill  a glass  with  water  fresh  from  the  tap, 
and  place  it  in  a warm  room.  Bubbles  will  form 
on  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  glass.  That’s  it — 
the  dissolved  air.  It  is  this  air  that  causes  most 
of  the  oxidation  of  your  developer.  The  way  to 
prevent  this,  is  to  use  distilled  water  when  mixing 
solutions;  or,  if  you  find  that  inconvenient  or 
too  expensive,  allow  the  water  to  stand  before 
using,  covered — but  not  corked — so  as  to  keep 
out  dust.  In  a few  hours,  all  air  will  be  expelled. 

There  are  other  evils  in  water.  Be  careful  of 
it!  When  the  water  is  turbid  and  contains  large 
quantities  of  suspended  matter,  a scum  will  be 
formed  over  the  film  or  plate,  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  remove  when  the  film  or  plate  is  dry.  To 
remedy  this  turbidity,  filter  the  water  through 
two  or  three  thicknesses  of  cheese-cloth,  or 
through  a tuft  of  cotton  held  in  a funnel — free 
of  dust!  - Or  the  water  can  be  allowed  to  run 
gently  into  a graduate,  and  as  the  water  over- 
flows from  the  vessel,  it  can  be  used.  Part  of 
this  scum — after  being  formed — can  be  removed 
by  swabbing  the  plate  of  film  lightly  with  a tuft 
of  cotton.  Then  rinse  under  the  tap  if  the  water 
is  strained,  to  remove  the  clinging  cotton  fibers, 
if  any. 

Another  danger  in  water  is  caused  by  iron.  If 
iron  is  present,  it  will  stain  the  negative,  and 
prints,  too,  a rusty  red;  and,  often,  it  will  form 
dark  specks  of  this  color.  Remedy:  boil  the 
water  before  using  it,  and  then  filter.  In  this 
way,  iron  can  be  eliminated  usually.  Alkaline 
carbonates,  chlorides  and  sulphates  are  always 
present  in  tap-water.  They  will  form  powdery 
deposits  on  the  negative  and  print  if  water  that 
contains  too  large  a quantity  of  these  salts  is 
used  for  washing.  Printing-paper  is  very  sensi- 
tive to  dampness  and  chemical  fumes.  These 
fumes  will  make  the  edges  dark,  and  the  center 
light — or  vice  versa — when  developed.  Fumes 
of  ammonia,  vinegar,  etc.,  are  especially  harmful. 
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flET  me  talk  to  you  about  what  most 
of  us  regard  as  success.  I have 
selected  for  this  purpose  five  men 
that  are  recognized  as  successful 
photographers.  The  name  of  each 
of  these  men,  Elias  Goldenskv  of  Philadelphia, 
Frank  Scott  Clark  of  Detroit,  Eugene  Hutchin- 
son of  Chicago,  Dudley  Hoyt  of  New  York,  and 
Pirie  MacDonald  of  New  York,  spells  the  one 
big  word — success. 

I am  not  going  to  point  out  a single  picture  in 
all  of  these  five  collections.  I shall  take  the  man 
and  his  work  rather  than  individual  points  in 
anything  that  he  has  presented  to  us.  When  I 
get  through,  I hope  that  each  person  in  this  audi- 
ence will  go  back  to  those  pictures  and  look  at 
them  from  the  standpoint  of  why,  and  how  each 
man  has  made  a success  in  his  chosen  profession. 
If  you  will  go  and  look  at  those  prints  from  my 
standpoint,  perhaps  you  won’t  say,  “Well,  I 
like  this  and  I don’t  like  that;  and,  if  this  only 
had  this,  and  that  was  set  out  like  that,  it  would 
be  good,’’  because  we  have  a great  deal  of  this 
kind  of  criticism,  and  it  is  good.  It’s  a fine 
thing  for  us  to  make  such  critical  remarks  and 
apply  them,  to  ourselves;  but  in  this  talk  it  is 
better  to  consider  the  personality  of  the  man, 
and  the  why  and  wherefore  of  his  success. 

Mr.  Goldenskv  spent  most  of  his  money  in 
the  early  days  making  pictures  to  exhibit  at  con- 
ventions. Now,  that  is  a very  broad  statement, 
but  I mean  it  in  relation  to  the  advancement  in 
his  work. 

Goldenskv  had  a power  within  himself  which 
he  recognized.  Probably  he  recognized  it  before 
he  put  it  into  any  real  thought  or  meaning.  He 
went  to  all  of  the  conventions  and  he  studied  the 
opinions  of  men  he  felt  were  higher  up  than  he 
was.  as  to  just  what  they  thought  of  his  points. 
This  enabled  him  to  return  to  his  home  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  other  man’s  viewpoint.  If 
Goldenskv  had  not  been  strong  enough  in  his 
feelings,  in  his  determinations,  he  would  have 
gone  back  home  affected  by  these  minds  and 
their  criticisms  and  would  have  tried  to  make 
his  pictures  conform  to  the  style  of  other  men. 

But  he  didn’t  do  it.  His  was  too  strong  an 
individuality  to  be  sidetracked  from  what  he 
knew  to  be  a fundamental  desire  to  produce  pic- 
tures in  the  way  that  suited  his  heart.  He  was 
never  satisfied  when  his  prints  merely  looked 
different  from  those  of  other  people.  He  wanted 
to  have  those  prints  more  satisfactory  to  him- 
self. And  there  came  a time  later  on  in  his 


work — after  he  had  succeeded  in  winning  a 
number  of  medals,  prizes  and  ribbons — when  he 
felt  that  he  was  arriving  at  a standard  of  his 
own.  Not  long  after  that  particular  time,  we 
could  see  the  effect  of  Goldensky  on  a great  deal 
of  the  work  that  appeared  in  our  conventions. 
Why?  Because  of  the  strength  and  the  vitality 
of  the  man. 

An  immense  amount  of  the  work  that  showed 
the  influence  of  Goldensky  proved  to  be  a 
failure.  Why?  Because  the  men  who  made  it 
did  not  have  that  determination,  that  individ- 
uality, that  force  which  was  back  of  those 
pictures  to  produce  them  in  his  way.  Each  one 
of  Goldensky’s  was  a dream  of  that  particular 
kind  of  mind,  which  was  Goldensky’s. 

He  persevered  at  the  craft  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia through  years  of  vicissitude.  He  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  could  not  only  impress  the 
photographers,  as  he  had  done;  but  that  he. 
would  make  the  people  of  Philadelphia  see  that 
he,  Goldensky,  was  an  individual  that  could 
produce  for  them  something  which,  if  they 
could  not  understand,  they  would  have  to 
admire. 

Therefore,  after  having  succeeded  to  some 
extent  in  the  environment  in  which  he  was  then 
placed,  Mr.  Goldensky  decided  to  force  the  issue 
and  went  up  among  the  photographers  on  a 
street  where  it  was  supposed  they  were  paying 
the  highest  rents  and  were  receiving  the  patron- 
age of  the  most  wealthy  classes. 

He  was  right  in  realizing,  he  was  right  in  sup- 
posing that  the  people  would  recognize  this  pe- 
culiar quality  in  his  personality,  and,  immediately 
upon  his  establishment  in  that  studio,  his  success 
was  assured.  People  came  from  all  over  the 
city,  because  they  wanted  photographs  by 
Goldensky. 

And  the  man  has  kept  on  and  kept  on,  and  in 
his  show,  down  there,  in  the  hall  you  will  find 
pictures  that  were  made  by  him  a number  of 
years  ago.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is 
one  picture  there  made  and  exhibited  in  the  St. 
Louis  convention,  a number  of  years  ago.  And, 
if  you  will  take  that  whole  show,  all  the  way 
through,  and  see  the  strength  and  force  and 
character  in  each  one  of  those  pictures,  you  will 
see  Goldensky.  If  you  do  not  believe  it,  and 
do  not  see  the  strength  and  force  in  those  pictures, 
try  to  get  him  to  stand  up  in  front  of  you,  give 
him  an  argument,  and  you  will  get  the  force  of 
his  character. 

I shall  now  pass  on  to  the  next  man,  who  is 
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absolutely  the  opposite  in  the  way  he  has 
expressed  himself.  Mr.  Dudley  Hoyt,  or  Dudley 
Hoyt,  as  we  call  him,  the  man  who  discovered 
in  his  work  in  other  studios,  and  in  his  own 
studio,  before  he  came  to  New  York,  his  supreme 
ability  to  manage  all  kinds  of  draperies  to  make 
them  help  mould  a composition  that  suited 
him. 

In  the  development  of  that  sort  of  thing,  he 
became  exquisite  in  his  touch.  I doubt  whether 
there  is  a woman  in  the  room  who  could  take  a 
piece  of  goods  on  this  stage  and  give  it  the  deli- 
cate, fine  touch  of  draping  that  Mr.  Hoyt  could. 
He  is  a master  that  makes  materials  talk  in 
photography.  He  realized  early  that  with  all 
the  beauty  of  line,  and  the  quiet  arrangement  of 
drapery,  that  something  else  had  to  be  done,  and 
that  something  else  was  the  exquisiteness  of  the 
face.  Naturally  a good  retoucher,  he  worked 
on  that  until  the  face  came  in  harmony  with  all 
the  different  little  lights  and  shades  and  effects 
in  his  draperies.  Then  he  took  to  himself  an- 
other form  which  helped  to  make  for  the  refined 
and  exquisite  finish,  this  was  an  oval;  and  most 
of  Hoyt’s  pictures,  you  will  find,  are  made  in 
that  oval  form.  The  whole  picture  is  a suc- 
cession of  circles,  and  they  are  perfectly  exquisite. 

Now,  Hoyt,  like  Goldensky,  held  to  his  own 
idea  and  he  has  told  me  many  a time,  “I  wish 
that  I could  break  away  and  do  as  the  painter 
does  when  he  gets  mad — take  the  brush  and 
slap  it  up  against  the  picture  and  say,  ‘ Get  some- 
thing in  you! ’ ” He  has  also  felt  as  if  he  wanted 
to  have  more  dash  in  his  work.  He  is  like  most 
actors  who  have  made  a success  in  a certain 
line,  and,  having  made  that  success,  they  were 
animated  by  a desire  to  do  almost  the  opposite 
kind  of  thing. 

Hoyt  realized  that  in  the  city  of  New  York 
there  were  enough  people  for  him  to  deal  with  in 
order  to  build  as  much  business  as  he  could  handle 
in  his  own  particular  way  of  doing  it.  He  has 
stuck  to  it  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  and 
now  it  is  not  a case  of  Hoyt  going  out  and  asking 
people  to  have  their  pictures  made,  he  has  the 
people  coming  in  to  know  whether  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  make  a sitting  next  Thursday  or 
Friday. 

Hoyt  is  a man  who  has  expressed  himself  in 
an  entirely  different  way,  absolutely  different 
from  any  of  the  others,  but  in  a most  exquisite 
form.  No  one  can  overtake  Dudley.  Hoyt  in 
this  one  particular  line  of  work,  until  Dudley 
Hoyt  stops  progressing.  He  is  so  far  ahead  in 
the  race  that  it  would  take  considerable  to  beat 
him  at  the  one  thing  on  which  he  has  pinned  his 
faith  and  heart. 

Those  of  you  who  admire  the  tone-values  in 


Dudley  Hoyt’s  portraits,  may  be  interested  to 
know  how  he  gets  those  fine  soft  effects  which 
help  you  to  appreciate  the  beauty  and  charm 
of  his  work.  At  the  request  of  the  editor  of  an 
highly  esteemed  photographic  journal,  Mr.  Hoyt 
very  generously  explained  this  feature  of  his  work 
which  is  due  to  his  sense  of  harmony  of  color. 
Let  me  quote  from  the  article  in  question:  “The 
fact  is,  I am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  photog- 
rapher expects  too  much  from  his  plate,  and  that 
he  is  not  altogether  in  sympathy  with  its  limita- 
tions, nor  friendly  towards  its  possibilities.  In 
portraiture  and  its  technical  advancement  there 
is  a condition  which  we  will  have  to  face  seriously 
in  the  near  future;  that  is,  to  keep  abreast  with 
the  progress  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  color- 
sensitive  plates.  In  this  way  the  judging  of  the 
relative  values  of  light  and  shade  will  not  be  based 
entirely  upon  the  different  degrees  of  intensity 
of  the  direct  or  reflected  light,  but,  rather,  upon 
the  chemical  value  of  the  separated  color  of  white 
light  composed  of  blue,  green  and  red,  by  which 
the  best  plates  are  tested  and  corrected.  For 
instance;  a red-blind  plate — one  sensitive  to  the 
yellow  and  green — will  record  in  the  negative  a 
green  of  a very  much  lighter  color,  which  will 
bring  the  yellow  and  green  into  very  close  rela- 
tion in  regard  to  tonal  value,  but  entirely  out  of 
harmony  with  the  lighting  one  saw,  and  expected 
to  obtain  in  the  negative. 

To  light  the  model  is  not  a difficult  undertak- 
ing, provided  one  have  a properly  corrected  plate 
to  record  the  color-values.  If  we  bring  to  mind 
how  intensely  yellow  the  face  of  our  model  will 
appear  when  located  some  distance  from  the  light, 
we  realize  the  importance  of  the  blue  or  violet  in 
direct,  white  light. 

The  effect  of  the  light  is  strong  and  contrasty 
but  can  be  reduced  by  the  aid  of  screens  to  in- 
tercept a portion  and  to  break  the  direction  of  the 
light.  In  changing  the  direction  of  the  light  and 
the  reflecting  of  another  portion,  the  white  light 
has  changed  color  on  different  parts  of  the  model ; 
in  other  words,  the  light  has  separated  into  blue, 
green  and  red  and  the  tonal  values  are  particu- 
larly flat  and  creamy. 

We  have  noted  in  color-photography  that  the 
absence  of  blue  from  white  light  reflects  yellow 
formed  by  the  union  of  red  and  green.  With 
the  use  of  this  combination  in  the  making  of  our 
negatives  one  can  see  readily  that  a negative  with 
all  the  necessary  brilliancy,  fulness  and  delicacy 
of  detail,  and  of  unusual  quality,  can  be  produced 
from  an  image  which  is  apparently  flat,  but  richly 
modeled.  Its  color  and  vigor  are  dependent 
only  upon  the  amount  of  white  or  direct  light 
allowed  to  reach  the  portions  of  the  figure  which 
are  most  important. 


This  arrangement  offers  many  advantages, 
especially  when  the  photographer  has  but  a small 
amount  of  light  at  his  command.  The  light  may 
then  be  thrown  back  and  forth  with  screens, 
while  the  model  takes  on  a very  luminous  tone  of 
yellow,  which  is  instantly  relieved  and  modeled 
by  a ray  of  direct  light  projected  at  the  proper 
angle  so  as  to  touch  up  and  bring  into  relief  those 
portions  of  the  model  which  need  accentuating.” 

Mr.  Eugene  Hutchinson.  I hesitate  a little 
to  talk  about  Gene,  because  he  has  already  told 
you  so  much  about  himself.  But  I know  him 
pretty  well.  The  fact  is,  I know  all  of  these 
men  and  while  all  of  these  other  men  are  individ- 
ual, I would  pretty  nearly  class  Eugene  Hutchin- 
son as  the  individualist  of  this  particular  set  of 
five  men. 

And  remember  that  when  I say  that,  I say  it 
because  I am  not  only  looking  at  the  surface  of 
these  pictures,  I am  looking  at  them  from  the 
standpoint  that  they  are  all  poetic,  they  express 
the  kind  of  a man  that  you  heard  talk  to  you  not 
an  hour  ago.  Hutchinson  has  a delicate  poetic 
nature.  I don’t  mean  physically,  but  he  has  that 
perception,  that  delicate  perception  of  the  quiet, 
the  insistent  poetry  in  every  picture  he  makes. 
You  can’t  look  through  that  show  and  help 
finding  Gene  Hutchinson  back  of  each  one  of 
those  pictures. 

And  it  was  not  until  he  found  someone  to  show 
the  public  the  work  he  was  doing,  that  he  really 
began  to  be  free  to  achieve  his  present  success. 
Why?  Because  he  was  not  physically  strong 
enough  to  be  at  once  an  active,  potent  business- 
man and  handle  his  work  in  the  way  to  combine 
these  two  vital  factors  successfully. 

Therefore,  most  of  the  great  things  he  has  done 
have  been  done  since  he  was  relieved  of  the  ten- 
sion of  financial  worry.  This  was  accomplished 
by  having  someone  back  of  him  that  could  handle 
that  part  of  his  business. 

A man  asked  me  the  other  day,  “Will  you  tell 
me  which  is  the  best  picture  in  Mr.  Hutchinson’s 
exhibit?”  I said,  “I  don’t  know;  but  I can  tell 
you  that  there  are  several  that  I like,  and  the 
most  interesting  thing  is  that  I like  them  all 
because  I see  that  lovable  character  back  of  them 
that  I know  so  well,  and  I see  him  virtually 
painting  when  he  makes  a portrait  or  a picture.” 

Several  years  ago,  I read  an  appreciation  of 
Eugene  Hutchinson  from  the  pen  of  a well- 
known  art-critic,  so  you  see  that  there  are  others 
who  know  a good  thing  when  they  see  it.  Here 
is  in  part  what  he  says: 

"His  light-effects,  judged  as  light-effects,  are 
remarkable  for  their  purity  and  luminosity. 
In  the  portrait  of  the  child  with  a big  hat  (‘Al 
Fresco  Portrait’),  one  almost  feels  the  sunlight. 


To  produce  such  clean  and  strong  lights,  and  yet 
keep  the  shadowy  part  of  the  composition  in  a 
light  key,  impresses  me  as  being  quite  a technical 
feat.  The  ordinary  snapshot  often  yields  these 
peculiar  boundary-lines  between  lights  and 
shadows.  The  latter,  of  course,  are  invariably 
crude;  they  distort  the  features,  but  in  Hutchin- 
son’s pictures  they  help  the  modeling  and  throw 
the  face  into  finer  relief.  Hutchinson  works  on 
the  principles  of  the  home-portraitists,  even  when 
he  takes  pictures  in  the  studio.  He  utilizes 
natural  interior-backgrounds  with  great  skill 
whenever  he  has  the  opportunity,  as  we  can  notice 
in  his  portrait  of  a mother  and  two  children,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  child  with  the  big  hat. 
Unlike  other  professionals,  however,  he  is  careful 
to  use  as  few  accessories  as  possible,  and,  no 
doubt,  he  has  a preference  for  the  plain  back- 
ground. His  backgrounds  are  just  backgrounds, 
and  no  more,  whether  white,  dark,  in  middle-tint, 
vibrant  with  shadows  or  showing  the  furniture 
of  an  interior.  Hutchinson,  as  we  know  him 
to-day,  is  one  of  the  successful  pioneers  that 
have  amalgamated  pictorialism  with  portraiture. 
His  compositions  are  novel  and  exceptional,  but 
they  are  not  grotesque  or  far-fetched  like  those 
of  some  of  the  most  advanced  pictorial  practi- 
tioners. Every  camera-craftsman  can  make  a 
comparatively  interesting  picture  of  celebrity,  of 
a beautiful  child  or  woman,  or  of  some  interest- 
ing type;  but  Hutchinson  has  the  facility  to 
imbue  every  sitter,  even  those  in  the  most  ordi- 
nary walks  of  life,  with  picture-making  elements 
that  enhance  the  delineation  artistically  and, 
at  the  same  time,  satisfy  the  customer.  He 
seems  to  possess  rare  accomplishments  outside 
the  ordinary  domain  of  professionals.  He  is  a 
character-reader  and  with  every  new  subject  he 
studies  the  face,  form  and  peculiar  characteristics 
of  deportment  of  the  particular  personality  that 
he  is  confronted  with.  His  knowledge  of  life 
and  art  is  such  that  he  can  at  once  use  his  imag- 
ination and  apply  his  knowledge  of  light  and 
grouping,  of  contrast  and  space-arrangement  in 
such  a way  that  he  will  get  the  most  charac- 
teristic qualities  and,  furthermore,  transfer  them 
into  an  artistic  atmosphere.  I believe  that 
Eugene  R.  Hutchinson,  of  Chicago,  is  one  of 
these  men.” 

Mr.  Frank  Scott  Clark  is  a man  I would  call 
the  Scotch  photographic  painter,  and  I would 
say  this,  that  Frank  Scott  Clark  probably  can 
paint  as  well  as  he,  can  photograph — if  not 
better.  This  quality  has  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  use  the  photographic  lens,  to  study  its 
limitations  and  to  produce  the  pictures  that  are 
really  artistic  compositions.  This  did  not 
happen  in  the  ratio  of  his  success  until  he  had 
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made  a financial  success  in  the  regular,  ordinary, 
straight  photographic  business.  But  when 
things  began  to  come  his  way,  and  whenever  he 
had  the  opportunity,  Clark  was  always  dabbling 
and  working  to  produce  something  that  was 
better  than  his  patrons  would  buy.  He  therefore 
gradually  raised  his  standard,  and  likewise  in- 
creased the  balance  in  his  bank.  He  was  very 
lucky,  you  say.  I don’t  know  whether  it  was 
luck  or  whether  it  was  Scotch  acumen.  The 
Scotchmen  are  canny.  I don’t  know  whether 
Clark  knew  that  Henry  Ford  was  going  to  dis- 
cover the  jitney  and  to  help  to  make  Detroit 
what  it  is  when  he  bought  that  property  years 
ago.  But  the  rise  in  the  price  of  real  estate  put 
Frank  Clark  on  the  way  to  prosperity  in  the 
photographic  business.  He  was  able  to  turn 
his  studio  into  cash  and  select  another  piece  of 
property.  By  that  transaction  he  made  a hand- 
some profit  and  acquired  a fine  house — an  old 
Colonial  building,  which  had  appealed  to  him 
for  a long  time  as  a nice  place  to  live  in. 

When  he  received  this  money  he  went  to  this 
locality,  bought  the  property,  made  himself  the 
kind  of  a studio  which  had  been  his  dream  and 
kept  on  working,  not  as  he  had  done  before,  for 
the  mere  dollars,  but  to  produce  the  things  that 
he  liked,  and  produced  nothing  else. 

He  has  told  me — and  I believed  it — that  at 
the  present  time  he  is  so  placed  that  he  doesn’t 
have  to  make  a photograph  if  a lady  comes  to 
him  and  says,  “I  want  a picture  of  my  husband 
exactly  as  so  and  so  made  of  Colonel  so  and  so,” 
because,  he  says,  “I  am  past  that  point,  and  I 
am  now  doing  the  work  that  I believe  is  best 
suited  to  me  and  expresses  my  way  of  thinking.” 

Now,  looking  over  his  work,  you  will  find  dates 
on  the  pictures.  You  will  find  that  some  of  those 
negatives  were  made  a number  of  years  ago,  and 
you  will  see  that  in  every  one  of  them,  no  matter 
what  year  it  is,  Clark  has  that  fine,  artistic  touch, 
that  individuality,  the  same  as  Goldenskv.  And 
Clark’s  work  has  more  of  a resemblance,  if  I 
may  call  it  such,  to  Goldensky’s  work  than  any 
of  those  other  men.  But  there  is  a certain  racial 
difference  in  the  production  of  Goldensky's  and 
Clark’s  pictures,  and  you  can  see  it,  if  you  will 
study  each  man's  work. 

There  is  a certain  thing  about  Clark’s  work 
that  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  Goldensky’s, 
and  I am  not  going  to  tell  you  what  it  is,  because 
it  means  one  thing  to  me  and  you  might  interpret 
it  in  an  entirely  different  way,  the  same  as  one 
person  interprets  a painting  one  way  and  another 
person  in  another  way. 

Mr.  Clark  will  probably  never  be  successfully 
imitated.  Although  the  variety  of  his  work  is 
very  great,  there  is  a certain  something  underly- 


ing it  all,  that  is  always  individual  and  character- 
istic. 

Now,  I want  to  pass  to  the  next  and  the  last 
man — Pirie  MacDonald.  I am  going  to  read 
this  little  thing  in  regard  to  what  I said  and  what 
I feel  about  Pirie:  “The  man  who  went  down  to 
New  York  with  all  his  little  savings  in  a bag,  put 
them  into  an  idea  and  then  just  held  fast  until 
all  New  York  and  a considerable  part  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  should  say,  ‘ MacDonald  is  the  Pho- 
tographer of  Men.’  ” 

In  his  expression  on  the  wall,  over  there,  you 
see  photographs  of  men.  The  first  work  of  Mac- 
Donald that  I saw,  was  an  exhibition  composed 
mostly  of  women’s  pictures,  and  they  were 
moulded  up;  their  necks  were  all  retouched; 
they  were  perfectly  flat  forms,  and  the  whole 
was  an  ironed-out  effect  of  exquisite  retouching 
together  with  fine  posing  and  fine  arrangement. 

MacDonald  struggled  along  for  years  and 
made  somewhat  of  a success.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  very  little  money  when  he  settled  up  to 
come  to  New  York,  but  he  had  a dream  that  there 
were  possibilities  in  the  personality  of  strong, 
vital  business-men.  He  believed  that  he  could 
get  into  the  environment  of  hard-fisted  men  and 
make  them  reveal  their  forceful  personality.  He 
established  a studio  in  a room  with  two  windows 
and  a couple  of  artificial  lights,  and  a little  office 
out  at  the  side.  He  began  to  photograph  men 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  financial  district,  and 
everybody  felt  that  he  had  gone  completely  crazy 
and  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  heard  of 
Pirie  MacDonald. 

MacDonald  studied — not  photography  so 
much,  during  those  periods — if  I can  judge  him 
right,  and  I know  him  pretty  well — as  he  studied 
methods  and  conditions  of  the  men  that  he 
wanted  to  photograph.  He  studied  how  to  get 
them.  He  studied  how  to  approach  those  men 
and  make  them  come  to  him  to  be  photographed, 
by  MacDonald,  the  photographer  of  men. 

He  worked  in  this  manner  in  the  Liberty  Build- 
ing for  a number  of  years  until  after  the  first — I 
might  say  that  after  the  first  three  years.  I am 
not  going  to  tell  you  a secret,  because,  Mac- 
Donald has  said  this  himself.  After  the  first 
three  years  he  felt  as  if  the  bottom  had  dropped 
out  of  everything.  He  was  at  his  wits’  end  and 
he  didn’t  know  where  to  move  next,  because 
most  of  his  slender  resources  had  gone.  He  kept 
t>n  and  hung  on,  working  and  studying  the  men 
in  New  York  and  making  them  come  to  him 
until  in  a very  short  time  success  began  to  come 
his  way.  Not  entirely  because  of  his  personal- 
ity, but  because  he  approached  them  in  a way 
to  make  an  impression  and  show  them  his  per- 
sonality. He  had  to  go  after  them.  He  had  to 
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do  some  things  which  would  make  them  believe 
“Here  is  a fellow  who  is  different  from  the  rest; 
he  is  trying  to  do  something  different;  let’s  go  to 
him  and  see  what  he  has.”  And  a broker  or  a 
banker  in  New  York  will  take  a chance  any  time. 

After  a very  few  years  this  success  began  to 
increase.  MacDonald  began  to  realize  that  he 
could  do  business  just  as  well  with  this  same 
patronage  up  on  Forty-seventh  Street  as  he  could 
in  the  other  locality.  For  a short  time  he  kept 
the  Liberty  Street  studio  way  up  in  one  of  the 
top  stories  of  that  building,  with  no  sign  down- 
stairs except  the  name. 

Finally,  he  realized  one  thing.  He  began  to 
talk  to  himself  this  way:  “Mac,  you  are  going  to 
make  a success  up  here,  as  you  have  down  there, 
but  you  are  not  going  to  work  your  heart  out  in 
doing  it.” 

Then  came  the  period  in  his  life  when  he  de- 
cided to  give  up  the  Liberty  Street  studio  to  risk 
everything  on  Forty-seventh  Street — Forty- 
seventh  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue! 

Now,  here  was  the  point:  He  had  the  confi- 
dence in  himself  to  make  photographs  of  men 
and  make  photographs  of  men  different  from 
those  made  by  other  people.  When  I first  saw 
the  picture  that  he  exhibited  a few  years  ago  of 
a man  with  his  eyes  half  shut,  I said  to  myself, 
“Why,  Mac  is  going  crazy.”  But  when  I found 
out  that  that  very  picture,  and  another  one  made 
in  virtually  the  same  way — only  a different  posi- 
tion— had  drawn  six  or  seven  hundred  dollars,  I 
said,  “By  Jove,  he  isn’t  so  crazy  after  all.” 

He  knew  what  he  was  going  to  do  and  he  went 
to  work  to  do  it.  And  you  can  never  hear  Mac- 
Donald stand  up  and  talk  before  you  without 
realizing  that  there  is  a force  back  of  him  and  he 
is  pushing  that  force  just  as  hard  as  he  can.  This 
success  in  New  York  was  the  success  of  a man 
who  believed  in  his  own  individual  force  and  his 
ability  to  put  things  through  when  he  made  up 
his  mind. 

Just  one  little  incident  that  you  may  not  know 
about:  When  the  copyright-question  was  up  in 
Congress  several  years  ago,  the  committee  that 
went  to  Congress  to  see  if  they  could  not  get 
something  for  us  on  this  proposition,  seemed  to 
feel  that  they  could  not  do  very  much.  Finally 
MacDonald  said,  “.I  will  go  before  that  com- 
mittee and  talk  to  them.”  Everybody  was 
thankful  that  he  was  going  to  try.  Many  did 
not  believe  that  he  would  succeed,  because,  up  to 
the  time  that  he  went  there,  the  copyright  league 
had  virtually  made  no  impression  whatever  on 
that  committee  for  the  benefit  of  photography. 

MacDonald  went  into  the  committee  and 
when  one  of  the  members  asked  him  who  he  was 
he  said,  “I  am  MacDonald  from  New  York.” 


They  looked  at  him,  he  says,  just  as  if  they 
thought,  “Well,  what  in  the  world  did  you  pay 
your  carfare  to  come  down  here  for?  We  have 
talked  to  photographers  many  a time  in  our  own 
home  towns  and  we  do  not  expect  anything.” 

MacDonald  said,  “I  want  to  be  heard  and  I 
want  to  be  heard  now ; I want  to  talk  to  you  men 
on  a thing  that  is  vital  to  me,”  and  he  put  out 
that  long  finger  in  the  well-known  gesture.  It 
wasn’t  very  long  before  every  member  of  that 
committee  was  sitting  up  straight  and  listening 
to  him.  After  that  meeting  was  over,  it  was 
found  that  MacDonald  had  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing for  us  the  kind  of  copyright-law  which  we 
have  now,  which  is  not  perfect  by  any  means,  but 
it  was  a beginning.  One  of  the  members  of  that 
committee  came  to  him  and  said,  “MacDonald, 
why  in  the  world  did  you  ever  go  into  the  photo- 
graphic business?  We  need  you  in  the  Senate.” 

Now,  that  was  the  force  of  character  back  of  the 
man  who  produced  photographs  for  more  than  a 
living  because  he  says  himself,  “I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  that  I have  made  more  than  a living.” 

I want  the  lesson  taught  by  the  work  of  these 
five  men  to  impress  my  audience.  Any  of  you 
who  are  interested  in  studying  these  men,  through 
their  photographs,  as  I have  outlined,  should  go 
back  to  the  exhibits  and  study  them  from  that 
standpoint.  Then,  like  Mr.  Bowman,  who 
years  ago  decided  that  he  was  going  to  do  some- 
thing different  in  the  city  of  New  York,  when  he 
had  only  a couple  of  coppers  in  his  pocket,  you 
say  to  yourself,  “I  am  going  to  do  something 
different  from  these  other  men  and  make  some- 
body else  pay  for  my  meals.” 

These  men,  all  of  them,  know  that  they  have 
a certain  individuality.  They  knew  it  long  years 
ago,  kept  hammering  after  success,  working 
toward  it  and  finally  they  have  achieved  it. 

[Address  delivered  by  President  Ryland  W. 
Phillips  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Pho- 
tographers’ Association  of  America  at  Cedar 
Point,  Ohio,  July  30,  1919.  Especially  revised 
and  enlarged  for  this  magazine.] 

# 

THE  schools  need  also  for  study  good  photo- 
graphs of  typical  trees,  that  the  children  may 
come  to  know  them,  and  use  them  intelligently 
in  landscape  and  decorative  design.  Such  pho- 
tographs are  better  than  the  originals.  It  is 
often  inconvenient  to  take  the  children  to  see 
such  trees,  and  obviously  impossible  to  bring  the 
trees  into  the  schoolroom.  Moreover,  trees  are 
so  large,  and  so  interesting  in  their  growth  and 
movement,  that  it  is  often  difficult  for  a child  to 
focus  its  attention  on  the  mass. — Photography 
and  Fine  Art. 
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The  Compact  of  the  Mayflower 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Y third  and,  for  the  present,  last 
reference  to  the  much-heralded 
commemoration  of  the  Landing  of 
the  Pilgrims — in  the  Cape  Cod 
region  of  Massachusetts — next  year, 
consists  of  a sketch  of  the  historic  incident  that 
took  place  in  the  cabin  of  the  “Mayflower,” 
shortly  after  that  little  craft  arrived  in  the 
harbor  of  Provincetown,  November  11  (old 
style),  1620.  In  naming  as  a holiday  for  general 
observance  and  celebration  of  the  home-coming 
of  Massachusetts  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines. 
Governor  Coolidge  of  Massachusetts  chose  the 
day  on  which  the  Armistice  was  signed — No- 
vember 11,  1918.  By  a singular  coincidence, 
this  day  is  also  the  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Mayflower-pact,  although,  according  to  the 
change  from  the  Julian  to  the  Gregorian  calen- 
dar, the  correct  date  is  November  21. 

“This  day,  before  we  came  to  harbour,” 
writes  Edward  Winslow,  in  the  narrative  known 
as  Mourt’s  Relation , “observing  some  not  well 


affected  to  unity  and  concord;  but  gave  some 
appearance  of  faction : it  was  thought  good  there 
should  be  an  Association  and  Agreement  that  we 
should  combine  together  in  one  body;  and 
submit  to  such  Government  and  Governors  as 
we  should,  by  common  consent,  agree  to  make 
and  choose.” 

William  Bradford  records  specifically  that 
this  agreement,  then  made,  was  “occasioned 
partly  by  ye  discontented  and  mutinous  speeches 
that  some  of  the  strangers  amongst  them,  had 
let  fall  from  them  in  ye  ship,  that  when  they 
came  ashore  they  would  use  their  owne  libertie; 
for  none  had  power  to  command  them,  the 
patente,  they  had  being  for  Virginia,  and  not  for 
New-england,  which  belonged  to  an  other  gover- 
ment,  with  which  ye  Virginia  Company  had 
nothing  to  doe.  And  partly  that  such  an  acte 
by  them  done  (this  their  condition  considered) 
might  be  as  firme  as  any  patent;  and  in  some 
respects  more  sure.  The  forme  was  as  foll- 
oweth,” 


Cbc  Compact 

Xn  yc  name  of  God,  Hmen.  COe  whose  names  are  underwriter!,  the  loyall  subjects 
of  our  dread  soveraigne  Lord,  King  jGmes,  by  yr  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britaine, 
■prance,  and  Xreland  King,  defender  of  yr  faith,  etc, 

Baveing  undertaken,  for  yr  glorie  of  God,  and  advancemente  of  yr  Christian 
faith  and  honour  of  our  king  and  countrie,  a voyage  to  plant  y*  first  colonie 
in  yr  JVottherne  parts  of  Virginia,  doe  by  these  presents  solemnly  and  mutually 
in  yr  presence  of  God,  and  one  of  another;  covenant  and  combine  our  selves 
tcgeather  into  a civill  body  politick,  for  our  better  ordering,  and  preservation  and 
furtherance  of  yr  ends  aforesaid;  and  by  vertue  hereof  to  enacte,  constitute  and 
frame  such  just  and  equall  lawes,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and  offices, 
from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meete  and  convenient  for  y1-  generall 
good  of  yc  colonie : unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obedience. 

Xn  witnes  whereof  we  have  hereunder  subscribed  our  names,  at  Cap-Codd, 
yr  .i  i . of  November,  in  ye  year  of  yr  raigne  of  our  soveraigne  Lord,  King  jiames 
of  Gngland,  prance,  and  Xreland  yr  eighteenth  and  of  Scotland  yr  fifty-fourth. 
Hnno  Dom.  1620. 


This  compact  was  signed  by  forty-one  men  of 
the  Company. 

During  the  course  of  his  memorable  address, 
at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Pilgrim 
Monument,  at  Provincetown,  Massachusetts, 
August  20,  1907,  the  scholar-statesman,  Hon. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  referred  to  the  signing  of  the 
compact  as  follows: 

"It  was  not  the  beginning  of  representative 
government  on  this  continent.  That  had  taken 
place  the  year  before,  when  the  Virginia  burgesses 
were  summoned  by  the  Governor,  in  accordance 


with  the  terms  of  a charter  prepared  in  England. 
The  men  in  the  “Mayflower”  were  called  to  their 
task  by  no  governor,  and  their  compact  was  not 
drawn  in  England,  but  here. 

It  was  their  own  work,  and  the  brief  sentences 
enclose  two  very  memorable  principles,  quite 
original  and  destined  to  have  many  imitations. 
It  is  the  tiny  spring  far  up  on  the  mountain-side, 
which,  bubbling  from  the  soil,  can  be  traced  only 
with  difficulty  through  grass  and  moss  and  fern, 
until  it  widens  into  a brook,  and  then  at  last  into 
the  stately  river  moving  forward  to  find  rest  in 
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lake  or  ocean.  The  Compact  of  the  “May- 
flower” was  not  the  edict  of  a ruler,  or  an  over- 
lord’s recognition  or  grant  of  rights  and  privi- 
leges. It  contained  no  dearly  bought  and  long- 
cherished  customs  of  liberties  sanctified  and 
ripened  by  tradition.  It  was  the  voluntary  and 
original  act  of  those  who  signed  it,  and  it  em- 
bodied two  great  principles  or  ideas. 

The  little  company  of  the  “Mayflower,” 
pathetic  in  their  weakness  and  suffering,  impos- 
ing and  triumphant  in  what  they  did,  has  be- 
longed to  the  ages  these  many  years.  The  work 
they  wrought  has  endured,  and  we  would  not 
barter  their  inheritance  for  the  heritage  of  kings. 


But  that  which  was  greatest  in  their  work,  was 
the  conception  of  the  organic  law  embodied  in 
the  Compact — a conception  full  of  wisdom  and 
patience,  prefiguring  a commonwealth  in  which 
order  and  progress  were  to  go  hand  in  hand. 

In  whatever  we  change  or  whatever  we  lay 
aside,  let  us  never  abandon  that  reverence  for 
law  and  for  the  constitution,  higher  than  all 
States  or  statutes,  which  has  been  the  protector 
of  our  liberties  and  the  guardian  of  our  Re- 
public. Then  we  may  say  without  reserve,  in 
the  words  of  the  motto  which  the  city  of  the 
Puritans  placed  upon  her  seal,  ‘Sicut  patribus 
sit  Deus  nobis.’  ” 


Intensification  by  Reduction 

H.  J.  SHIPTON 


ERHAPS,  the  above-given  title  may 
seem  misleading;  but  in  reality  it 
is  the  fundamental  principle  that 
lies  under  local  intensification  by 
the  transparent  watercolor-process. 
It  is  a well-known  fact  that  negatives  having  a 
yellow  color  are  slow  printers.  This  is  due  to 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  white  or  actinic 
light-rays  which  pass  through  the  yellow  or  non- 
actinic  film. 

Often,  a negative  which  has  been  given  a full 
exposure  has  parts  which  are  thin;  and,  when  a 
print  is  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  thin  parts 
appear  muddy  and  black  without  detail.  There 
are  many  negatives  of  this  type,  which  are  fair 
and  yet  need  local  intensification  to  build  up  the 
weak,  thin  spots  to  make  them  really  worth 
while.  This  is  usually  a rather  uncertain  process 
at  best,  and  results  are  uncertain  unless  the 
operator  is  experienced.  With  the  use  of  trans- 
parent watercolor,  the  result  at  all  times  is  under 
control;  and,  if  an  error  is  made,  a soaking  in 
clean  water  for  a few  moments  will  remove  all 
traces  of  the  work  on  the  negative. 

I have  used  the  Japanese  watercolors  with 
very  good  results.  In  making  the  washes,  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  them  as  dilute  as  possible, 
so  that  if  the  color — when  applied  on  the  first 
wash — spreads  or  runs,  it  will  not  do  any  great 
damage  and  necessitate  washing  the  color  off 
and  beginning  over  again.  The  first  step  is  to 
make  up  a dilute  wash  of  lemon-yellow,  and 
another  of  orange-yellow.  The  negative  is 
placed  on  the  retouching-stand  and  the  light 
yellow  applied  to  it.  Successive  washes  are  laid 
on  until  a faint  yellow  color  is  noticeable.  This 


color,  being  transparent  and  yellow,  will  let  the 
light  through  without  any  reduction  of  fine  de- 
tail; but  it  will  lengthen  the  printing-time  con- 
siderably of  this  part  of  the  negative.  A print 
is  then  made  and  the  color  lightened  or  dark- 
ened, as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  possible,  by  the 
use  of  the  orange  and  yellow  together,  to  hold 
back  parts  of  the  negative  that  would  print  out 
a deep  black,  and  have  them  print  an  even  tone 
with  the  fully  exposed  or  developed  parts.  If, 
upon  completion,  any  brush-marks  show,  or 
there  are  any  uneven  patches  of  color,  the  brush 
should  be  filled  with  clear  water  and  the  parts 
washed  until  the  marks  disappear.  If  this  is 
necessary,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  rub  too 
hard  or  too  long,  because  the  emulsion  will  come 
loose.  At  this  stage  of  the  process  as  much  care 
must  be  given  to  handling  the  film  or  plate  as 
would  be  given  a negative  fresh  from  the  wash- 
water. 

Figure  1 shows  a negative  which  has  been 
underexposed;  and  the  resulting  print  shows 
parts  of  the  house  and  the  shadows  as  very  black 
and  devoid  of  detail.  Figure  2 shows  the  im- 
provement made  by  three  washes  of  light  yellow. 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  save  a thin, 
flat  negative  of  this  type  by  any  method  of  build- 
ing up  the  silver-deposit,  because  of  extreme 
underexposure.  There  is  nothing  to  build  on. 
If  the  extremely  light  parts  of  the  negative — 
which  print  quickly — are  held  back  by  some 
medium,  while  the  heavier  slower  parts  are  being 
registered,  a balance  is  struck  and  the  resulting 
print  shows  a greater  scale  of  tone-gradations 
instead  of  two  extremes — black  and  white. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  negative  “takes”  the 
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FIGURE  1 


FIGURE  2 


color  better  if  it  is  dry.  It  is  much  easier  to  fol- 
low an  outline  and  there  is  less  likelihood  of  the 
color  spreading;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  apply 
it  rapidly  so  that  all  parts  are  covered  with  the 
same  amount  of  color  at  once.  This  prevents 
any  possibility  of  uneven  shading  or  blotches. 
In  short,  all  the  familiar  rules  that  apply  to 
coloring  prints  apply  here  also.  As  the  colors 
are  self-blending,  it  is  a simple  task  to  accentu- 
ate parts  which  are  intended  to  be  printed  very 
light  in  tone.  This  is  where  the  orange-vellow 
is  used  to  advantage  by  the  intelligent  worker. 


There  is  one  important  feature  to  be  remem- 
bered. Every  time  that  the  color  is  built  up  or 
made  darker  on  the  negative — intensification — 
there  is  a resulting  loss  of  color  or  black  deposit 
— reduction: — on  the  print  or  positive.  If  the 
yellow  becomes  too  deep  in  tone,  that  part  which 
'is  colored  will  take  so  long  to  print  that  the  other 
parts  will  be  hopelessly  overexposed.  With  a 
little  time  and  care,  a negative  which  is  woefully 
thin  in  spots,  and  unusually  difficult  to  print, 
can  be  made  into  one  which  will  make  a very 
good  print. 


Lens-Apertures 


system  of  marking  lenses  with 
at  are  generally  called  F/  values 
> now  become  almost  universal, 
i virtually  all  modern  instru- 
nts  have  the  diaphragm-scale  so 
engraved.  The  only  notable  exceptions  are  some 
American  lenses  of  which  the  apertures,  although 
conforming  to  the  standard  openings,  are  marked 
with  figures  which  express  not  the  relation  of 
aperture  to  focal  length  but  the  relative  exposures 
necessary.  These  may  be  recognized  by  the  fact 
that  starting  with  the  largest  opening,  the 
number  is  doubled  at  each  step.  There  is  only 
one  number  which  is  identical  and  common  to 
both  systems  and  that  is  16,  which  is  also  F/16 
in  the  more  usual  notation.  We  draw  attention 
to  this  because  many  Kodak  owners  who  have 
lenses  marked  with  the  full  aperture  as  4 imagine 
that  it  indicates  F/4,  and  consequently  give 
much  shorter  exposures  than  they  would  do  if 
they  knew  that  in  this  case  4 is  only  equivalent 
to  F/8.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  likely  to 
overexpose  and  also  to  be  disappointed  in  the 
depth  of  field  obtained  when  using  the  aperture 
marked  32,  which  corresponds  to  F/22.  Once 
this  is  realized,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  reckon 
backwards  or  forwards  from  number  16  when  the 
F/  values  are  easily  found.  . 

In  the  past  there  has  been  a multiplicity  of 
diaphragm-systems,  and  in  a few  cases  it  may 
be  found  that  the  apertures  are  incorrectly 
marked.  We  have  found  lenses  bearing  a rep- 
utable name  which,  purporting  to  have  a full 
aperture  of  F/8,  had  one  no  larger  than  F/10, 
which  would  require  an  exposure  of  half  as  much 
again.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  heard  of  a 
photographer  wrongly  imputing  misrepresenta- 
tion on  the  part  of  an  optician  because  accord- 
ing to  his  measurements  a lens  said  to  have  an 
aperture  of  F/6  appeared  to  work  at  F/7. 


It  is  a matter  of  some  delicacy  to  ascertain  the 
exact  equivalent  focal  length  of  a lens;  but  it  is 
quite  easy  for  the  most  unscientific  operator  to 
obtain  a sufficiently  near  approximation  for 
purposes  of  exposure.  One  way  is  to  focus  an 
object  so  that  it  appears  exactly  its  own  size  upon 
the  focusing-screen  and  to  divide  the  distance 
between  the  ground-glass  surface  and  the  original 
by  four,  the  result  being  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens  used.  There  is  a small  percentage  of  error 
in  the  result,  but  not  enough  to  cause  trouble  in 
practical  work.  A more  accurate  way  is  to  focus 
a very  distant  object,  to  measure  the  camera- 
extension  carefully,  then  to  focus  an  object  full 
size,  and  again  measure  the  extension.  The 
difference  between  the  two  measurements  is  the 
focal  length.  Neither  of  these  methods  requires 
any  calculation,  unless  division  by  four  can  be  so 
termed,  and  either  will  answer  the  purpose. 
Having  determined  the  focal  length,  we  must 
find  out  what  fraction  of  it  is  represented  by  any 
particular  diaphragm-opening.  Here  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  measure  the  diameter  of  the  opening 
and  to  divide  this  into  the  focal  length  except  in 
the  case  of  single  lenses  which  have  the  diaphragm 
fixed  in  front.  With  all  others  the  convergence  of 
the  rays  passing  through  the  front  combination 
has  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  in  some 
types  of  lens  this  convergence  is  considerable. 
We  have,  therefore,  to  send  a beam  of  light 
through  the  diaphragm  from  the  back  and 
measure  its  diameter  as  it  emerges  from  the 
front  lens.  This  may  appear  to  be  rather  a 
difficult  task,  but  it  is  really  quite  simple.  The 
first  step  is  to  focus  a very  distant  object  in  the 
usual  way,  next,  to  replace  the  focusing-screen 
by  a card  or  plate  of  metal  in  which  exactly  op- 
posite the  center  of  the  lens  and  in  the  same 
plane  as  the  ground-surface  of  the  glass  is  a pin- 
hole with  smooth  edges.  The  camera  is  now 
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A BREAK  IN  THE  CLOUDS 


JAYCOCK 


W.  J. 


taken  into  a darkened  room  and  a light  held 
near  the  pinhole.  On  the  surface  of  the  front 
lens  will  be  seen  a patch  of  light  which  represents 
the  effective  aperture  of  any  diaphragm  which  is 
in  position.  The  beam  which  illuminates  the 
lens-front  emerges  as  parallel;  and,  as  will  be 
seen,  this  facilitates  the  measurements.  A 
convenient  way  to  carry  out  this  test  is  to  dis- 
pense with  the  ordinary  focusing-screen  and  to 
make  a light  board  of  wood  or  very  thick  card 
which  will  slip  into  the  grooves  in  place  of  the 
plateholder.  In  the  center  of  this  a hole  about 
an  inch  in  diameter  is  cut,  and  covering  this  is 
a piece  of  ground-glass  slipped  under  the  heads 
of  two  or  three  drawing-pins,  the  ground-surface, 
of  course,  facing  the  lens.  A pinhole  is  now 
made  in  a small  piece  of  metal — a ferrotype-plate 
will  do — which  will  slip  into  the  position  pre- 
viously occupied  by  the  piece  of  ground-glass. 
This  pinhole  may  be  illuminated  by  a small 
flame — even  a candle  answers  well.  Electric 
filament  lamps  are  unsuitable,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
get  the  filament  opposite  the  pinhole. 

As  the  emerging-beam  is  parallel  we  can  meas- 


ure it  in  any  convenient  plane,  and  to  do  this  we 
need  a strip  or  disc  of  ground-glass  at  least  as 
wide  as  the  lens-hood.  On  placing  this  in  contact 
with  the  hood  or  front-cell  of  the  lens  we  see  a 
brightly  illuminated  circle,  of  which  the  diameter 
can  be  marked  in  pencil  on  the  ground-glass  to  be 
measured  with  a rule  at  leisure.  If  the  whole 
series  of  stops  has  to  be  checked  it  is  a good  plan 
to  start  marking  the  diameters  from  one  pencil 
mark,  that  is  to  say  that  when  the  diameter  of 
F/8  has  been  marked  on  the  ground-glass,  the 
left-hand  mark  should  be  moved  up  to  one  edge 
of,  say,  the  F/ll  opening,  so  that  only  one  fresh 
mark  is  necessary. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  those  ac- 
customed to  use  the  metric  system  will  find  it 
advantageous  to  disregard  the  makers’  designa- 
tion of  the  focal  length  and  to  work  throughout 
in  millimetres.  — The  British  Journal. 


It  is  vain  for  us  to  visit  the  world’s  garden- 
spots  in  search  of  the  beautiful,  for  unless  we 
have  it  ever  with  us,  we  shall  not  find  it. 


George  W.  French 


The  Seven  Stages  of  a Photo-Fan 

MICHAEL  GROSS 


All  the  world’s  a scene, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  posing. 

(Or  so,  at  least,  it  always  does  appear 
To  him  who  for  the  first  time  owns  a camera.) 
He  learns  of  “Time”  and  “Bulb” — discourses 
wisely  on 

Headlights,  exposure  and  of  “stopping  down.” 
And  in  his  brief  career  plays  many  parts, 

His  acts  being  seven  stages. 

At  first  the  novice, 

Pointing  his  camera  to  left  and  right 

And  snapping  furiously  away  like  angry  turtle: 

The  while  old  Mr.  Eastman 

Chortles  and  chuckles  at  the  rise  in  sales 

Of  “2-A  Brownie”  twelve-exposure  film. 

And  then  the  “Nature”  fiend,  with  high-brow  talk 
Of  “aerial  perspective”  and  of  “luminous  shad- 
ows.” 

Seeing  a photographic  masterpiece 
In  every  winding  country-road. 

Comes  next  the  “seascape”  lover, 

With  his  counterfeit  “moonlight”  effects; 

His  pictures  of  the  angry  storm-tossed  waves. 
Each  art-tipped  on  a pebbled  sea-green  mount. 


And  burdened  with  a woeful  home-made  ballad. 
Or  inept  verses  by  some  third-rate  poet. 

Then  comes  the  craze  for  clouded  skies; 
“Approaching  Storm” — “The  Setting  Sun.” 

All  taken  with  ray-filters  of  various  hues 
And  plates  sensitive  to  divers  colors. 

And  so  that  plays  its  part.  The  fifth  age  shifts 
Into  a craze  for  flashlight-photographs. 

A time  of  smoke-filled  rooms  and  lightstruck 
plates; 

Of  hole-burnt  curtains  and  of  searing  words 
From  Ma  and  Pa  and  others  in  the  family. 

Now  comes  the  “Graflex  Kid” — with  hooded 
box, 

Cloth-cap  on  head  and  independent  air; 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  ill-made  jests 
At  those  still  in  the  “Brownie”  stage. 

Last  scene  of  all  that  ends  this  strange  eventful 
history 

Shows  camera  on  the  shelf  in  dark  oblivion, 
While  the  hero  of  this  little  tale  walks  forth 
Sans  box,  sans  film,  sans  tripod,  sans  everything. 
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Personality  in  Portraiture 

MUCH  has  been  written  about  individuality 
and  personality  in  photographic  portrait- 
ure— whether  the  photographer  should  express 
the  personality  of  his  sitter  or  his  own.  Of 
course,  the  photographer  should  experience  little 
difficulty  in  expressing  his  technical  individuality, 
whatever  that  may  be;  but,  at  the  same  time,  to 
bring  out  the  personality  and  character  of  his 
sitter,  is  quite  another  matter.  We  have  in 
mind  several  master-photographers  in  this  coun- 
try who  are.  adepts  in  the  art  of  portrait-charac- 
terization, but  who  do  not  carry  it  to  the  point  of 
“pitiless  publicity,”  if  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
using  that  pompous  and  much-quoted  phrase. 
It  was  Walter  Shaw  Sparrow  who  said  that  the 
whole  truth,  when  unpleasant,  ought  never  to 
be  put  into  a portrait,  unless  the  sitter  be  a pro- 
fessional model;  because  no  sane  person  com- 
missions a portrait  in  order  to  be  made  odious  in 
a depicted  dossier  of  the  worst  in  his  character. 
Goya’s  portraits  are  painfully  frank  in  their 
realism;  but  no  present-day  painter,  except  one 
of  wild  eccentricity,  would  be  given  to  such  im- 
prudent representation.  Good  art,  art  that  is 
wholesome,  elevating,  art  that  appeals  to  man’s 
noblest  emotions,  is  never  ugly. 

Persons  who  have  a marked  predilection  for 
what  is  morbid  and  abnormal  in  art — the  repul- 
sive abnormalities  of  Stuck,  of  the  Munich-school, 
for  instance — are  not  moved  by  the  exalting 
creations  of  a Raphael  or  a Murillo.  Originality 
of  inventipn  is  necessary  for  the  advancement  of 
art,  but  it  need  not  be  expressed  by  a morbid  or 
offensive  eccentricity.  Happily,  a sense  of  true 
beauty  is  considered  indispensable  to  the  equip- 
ment of  every  wise  professional  portrait-photog- 
rapher and,  with  few  exceptions,  of  the  amateur; 
so  that  lovers  of  pictorial  photography — whether 
interpretations  of  natural  scenery  or  of  the  hu- 
man countenance — need  not  apprehend  a degen- 
eration in  this  field  of  artistic  endeavor. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  much  satisfaction  that  we 
invite  the  attention  of  all  students  in  photo- 
graphic portraiture  to  the  address  delivered  by 
a well-known  American  portrait-photographer  at 
the  photographers’  convention  at  Cedar  Point, 
last  summer,  and  which  is  published  in  this  issue 
of  Photo-Era.  Amateur-portraitists  who  are 
preparing  to  enter  the  professional  ranks,  also 


will  be  interested  to  know  how  certain  master- 
photographers  have  achieved  reputation  and  suc- 
cess through  individual  methods  of  portraying 
the  sitter.  Of  course,  it  is  not  always  possible — 
nor,  indeed,  desirable — to  follow  another’s  man- 
ner of  portraying  the  subject;  for  every  photog- 
rapher should  originate  and  adopt  a style  of  his 
own.  Such  a style  or  manner  is  a matter  of 
personality  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Phillips  in 
his  series  of  observations  of  the  five  eminent 
portrait-photographers  who  serve  as  subjects  for 
his  interesting  and  instructive  address.  In  a 
similar  way,  the  personality  of  prominent  ama- 
teur workers  could  be  observed  and  presented. 

A Phenomenal  Mirror-Photograph 

MODERN  journalism  often  requires  a 
writer  gifted  with  a fertile  imagination  to 
enliven  an  otherwise  dull  page.  A groundless 
story  may  come  to  be  accepted  as  a fact  by 
frequent  repetition.  A tale,  apparently  well- 
authenticated  and  of  possible  photographic  in- 
terest, was  sent  to  Photo-Era,  recently,  which, 
after  reading,  the  Editor  was  in  doubt  whether 
to  treat  with  scorn,  pigeon-hole  or  investigate. 
He  decided  to  adopt  the  last  course  and  sent 
the  story — which  came  to  him  in  the  form  of  a 
clipping  from  a prominent  Alabama  newspaper — 
together  with  the  correspondent's  letter  to  three 
recognized  authorities  in  photographic  science. 
The  opinions  expressed  by  these  experts  differed 
greatly  from  each  other.  One  of  them  treated 
the  subject  as  utter  nonsense,  whereas  another 
regarded  the  incident  as  plausible  and  capable 
of  satisfactory  analysis.  The  third  expert  was 
noncommittal.  The  story,  briefly  told,  is  that 
of  a young  girl,  who  was  standing  before  a mirror, 
in  the  hall  of  her  home,  during  a severe  thunder- 
storm. After  an  especially  vivid  flash  of  light- 
ning, it  was  discovered  that  the  girl  had  been 
photographed  on  the  mirror.  The  question 
asked  by  the  correspondent  was  whether  the 
picture  would  remain  or  would  fade  away.  Of 
course,  the  main  point  of  interest  is  whether,  in 
the  circumstances  described,  an  image — positive, 
negative  or  neutral — can  be  produced,  at  all. 
In  this  connection,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know 
what  is  the  actinic  power  of  a flash  of  lightning; 
and  what  is  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  electric 
“fluid”  that  causes  it. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 
367  Boylstcn  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  Mo  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  en- 
tered, but  they  must  represent,  throughout, 
the  personal,  unaided  work  of  compete 
tors.  Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be- 
fore Photo-Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  are  not  suit- 
able for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail.  All  prints 
should  be  mounted  on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  However,  this  does  not 
prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of  other 
prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived official  recognition. 

6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board,  not  the  flexible  kind — or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards — Outdoor-Genres  Competition 
Closed  September  30,  1919 

First  Prize:  Henry  Boak. 

Second  Prize:  Kenneth  D.  Smith. 

Third  Prize:  Charles  F.  Bellemere. 

Honorable  Mention:  W.  T.  Adderley;  William  A. 
Alcock;  Beatrice  B.  Bell;  Joseph  Bonanno;  Reginald 
A.  Brewer;  F.  E.  Bronson;  Fannie  T.  Cassidy;  J.  Louis 
Cunningham;  Edward  C.  Day;  Ethel  Dismukes; 
Maud  Lee  Eldridge;  Karl  Fichtner;  J.  H.  Field;  Alice  F. 
Foster;  George  W.  French;  A.  C.  Fridge;  S.  F.  Frome; 
Edna  R.  Gordon;  Dr.  B.  Frank  Gray;  John  Inglis  Hab- 
ben,  D.D.S.;  C.  E.  Haines;  Edgar  King;  Sophie  L. 
Lauffer;  Leonard  C.  Lee,  Jr.;  Stephen  Marsh;  Fred- 
erick G.  Morales;  Joseph  B.  Morse,  Jr.;  Carlo  F.  de 
Moya;  Alexander  Murray;  Dr.  Hannah  G.  Myrick; 
George  S.  Nalle;  Peter  G.  Petridis;  Corey  Poest;  H.  B. 
Rudolph;  Clark  H.  Rutter;  J.  Herbert  Saunders;  E. 
Radeker  Stancliff;  James  Thomson;  Alfred  S.  Upton; 
C.  B.  Weed;  Sam  Weitz;  Leopold  Zwarg. 


Subjects  for  Competition — 1919 

“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 

1920 

“Twilight-Pictures.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closes  February  28. 
“Nature-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 
“Rainy-Day  Pictures.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 
“Speed-Pictures.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Rural  Scenes.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 


FISH-STORIES 


FIRST  PRIZE  — OUTDOOR-GENRES 


HENRY  BOAK 


Photomicrography 

Photography,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  become 
so  inseparably  connected  with  almost  every  field  of 
human  endeavor  that  no  one  man  can  successfully 
master  every  phase  of  photographic  work,  says  a 
writer  in  Studio-Light.  There  must  be  specialists;  but, 
as  a rule,  these  specialists  have  taken  up  photography 
because  they  were  compelled  to  do  so.  The  physician 
became  an  X-Ray  specialist  because  it  was  easier  for 
him  to  master  X-Ray  photography  than  for  the  photog- 
rapher to  master  the  necessary  knowledge  of  medicine 
or  surgery. 

And  the  same  holds  true  in  the  application  of  photog- 
raphy to  many  branches  of  science.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  the  commercial  photographer  is  constantly  broad- 
ening his  knowledge  and  is  becoming  more  nearly  a 
technical  than  a commercial  photographer. 

There  is  much  technical  photographic  work  that  can 
be  done  better  by  the  photographer  in  co-operation  with 
the  technician  than  by  either  working  alone.  This  is 
especially  true  when  applied  to  photomicrography. 

When  a big  gun,  a sky-scraper,  a steel-bridge  or  a 
powerful  engine  is  to  be  built,  the  entire  structure  will 
be  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  part.  The  constitu- 
tion and  structure  of  the  metals  used  must  be  known. 
Under  the  microscope  the  flaws  are  seen  and  photog- 
raphy records  them. 

More  and  more  the  element  of  chance  is  1; 


eliminated.  The  engineer  must  know  the  structure  of 
the  metal  he  uses  and  depends  upon  the  microscope  for 
his  tests,  just  as  the  physician  depends  upon  the  report 
of  the  bacteriologist  for  his  diagnosis  of  a diseased  body, 
and  both  prefer  photographic  evidence. 

The  microscopist  is  not  always  a photographer,  and 
the  photographer  is  seldom  a microscopist,  but  if  he 
has  a trend  towards  technical  work  he  can  soon  master 
enough  of  the  subject  to  make  satisfactory  photo- 
micrographs either  of  transparent  or  opaque  subjects. 
The  amount  of  this  work  which  the  technical  photog- 
rapher might  find  to  do  would  determine  whether  or 
not  he  would  own  a complete  outfit  or  work  with  the 
microscopist  and  furnish  only  the  necessary  photo- 
graphic knowledge  and  apparatus. 

The  apparatus  for  photomicrography  consists  of  a 
source  of  light,  condensing  system,  microscope  and 
camera,  all  of  which  should  be  rigidly  connected  to- 
gether so  that  the  slightest  vibration  will  affect  every 
part  of  the  apparatus  in  the  same  degree.  Also,  the  ap- 
paratus should  be  capable  of  being  fixed  accurately  in 
a straight  line.  Elaborate  apparatus  is  not  necessary  if 
these  requirements  are  fulfilled;  but  if  much  work  is  to 
be  done,  a piece  of  apparatus  known  as  an  optical 
bench  is  almost  essential.  This  is  a heavily  constructed 
bed  to  which  the  instruments  may  be  attached  and  on 
which  adjustments  can  be  made  with  accuracy. 

Of  the  microscopes  themselves  little  need  be  said 
except  that  only  a first-class  instrument  is  really 


being 


SECOND  PRIZE 
OUTDOOR-GENRES 


A HALT  FOR  REFRESHMENTS 


KENNETH  D.  SMITH 


suitable  for  photomicrography.  A suitable  light 
source  is  a part  of  the  equipment  and  is  usually  listed 
with  it. 

The  objective  lens  of  a microscope  gives  the  initial 
magnification.  The  eyepiece,  in  turn,  magnifies  the 
original  image.  If  the  initial  magnification  is  forty  and 
an  eyepiece  of  ten  is  used,  the  result  will  be  a four- 
hundred  times  magnification  on  the  ground-glass  of  the 
camera  when  it  is  ten  inches  from  the  eyepiece.  If  the 
camera  extension  is  twenty  inches  the  magnification  will 
be  twice  as  great.  And  negatives  may  be  made  without 
an  eyepiece  or  with  eyepieces  which  give  different 
magnifications. 

Filters  play  an  important  part  in  the  contrast  of 
specimens  photographed  when  colors  are  involved,  the 
background  of  transparent  specimens  affects  contrast 
and  it  is  often  necessary  to  line  the  inside  of  a micro- 
scope tube  with  black  velvet  to  eliminate  reflections. 

If  it  is  found  that  an  ordinary  camera  can  be  at- 
tached to  the  optical  bench  and  held  sufficiently  rigid, 
the  lens  is  removed  and  the  camera  so  adjusted  that 
the  eyepiece  of  the  microscope  projects  inside  the  lens- 
barrel,  occupying  about  the  same  position  as  the 
camera-lens  which  has  been  removed.  Of  course, 


extraneous  light  must  be  excluded.  The  ground-glass 
of  the  camera  should  have  a three-quarter  inch  circular 
cover-glass  cemented  to  the  center  of  the  ground-glass 
side  with  Canada  Balsam,  a pencil-cross  having  been 
made  on  the  ground-glass  before  cementing.  This 
enables  one  to  do  fine  focusing  with  a magnifier. 

There  are  detailed  instructions  to  center  the  image 
and  focusing  but  these  are  only  of  interest  to  one 
actually  engaged  in  the  work.  The  main  difference 
between  the  photomicrography  of  transparent  and 
opaque  materials  is  in  the  method  of  illumination; 
a specimen  of  a metal  requiring  vertical  illumination, 
since  the  photograph  is  made  by  reflected  light,  and  the 
transparent  specimen  is  photographed  by  transmitted 
light,  the  lighting-arrangement  being  varied  accord- 

e might  go  into  lengthy  details  of  the  various  steps 
in  the  work,  but  the  purpose  of  this  article  is  merely 
to  give  a general  idea  of  photomicrography  and  its  im- 
portance to  the  technical  worker.  Details  of  the  sub- 


ject would  be  of  little  interest  to  any  but  those  who  have 
taken  up  the  work,  or  seriously  contemplate  doing  so. 
The  booklet  “Photomicrography”  covers  the  subject, 
giving  much  detailed  information. 
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THIRD  PRIZE 
OUTDOOR-GENRES 


“STEADY,  KATHERINE!”  CHARLES  F.  BELLEMERE 


Time  or  Distance 

There  are,  as  every  photographer  knows,  two  ways 
of  varying  the  exposure  when  printing  upon  bromide 
or  similar  papers.  One  is  to  give  a longer  or  shorter 
time  at  a fixed  distance,  and  the  other  is  to  vary  the 
distance  while  the  length  of  exposure  remains  the 
same.  A combination  of  both  ways  is  sometimes  found 
necessary.  At  first  sight  it  may  appear  that  the  same 
result  would  be  arrived  at  by  either  method,  provided 
that  an  exactly  equivalent  exposure  were  given,  and 
this  is  perhaps  true  within  certain  limits  of  density  in 
the  negatives.  But  when  abnormally  thin  or  thick 
images  have  to  be  dealt  with,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
results  obtained  differ  greatly  in  the  matter  of  contrast. 
For  such  negatives  variation  of  distance  will  be  found 
to  give  not  only  the  best  gradation  in  the  print,  but  in 
the  case  of  very  thin  images  of  uniformity  in  depth 
and  color.  Let  us  suppose  that  our  exposure  to  a 
given  lamp  at  a distance  of  one  foot  is  eight  seconds 
for  a normal  negative,  and  that  we  wish  to  print  from 
a negative  which  requires  only  one-fourth  of  this  time, 
we  shall  find  that  there  is  a great  difference  between 
two  prints,  one  of  which  has  received  two  seconds  at 
one  foot  and  the  other  eight  seconds  at  two  feet, 
whereas  a still  further  difference  will  be  found  if  the 
distance  be  increased  to  eight  feet  and  the  exposure  to 


128  seconds.  Conversely  with  dense  negatives,  the 
distance  must  be  reduced  or,  if  this  becomes  too  short 
to  obtain  even  illumination  of  the  negative,  a stronger 
light  must  be  used.  In  all  cases  the  exposure  should  be 
regulated  so  that  the  image  is  developed  thoroughly, 
for  only  by  this  can  good  color  be  obtained.  Where 
only  a fixed  distance  is  available,  as  in  printing-boxes, 
the  light  must  be  reduced  by  the  interposition  of  one 
or  more  sheets  of  thin  paper,  so  that  an  exposure  of 
sufficient  duration  can  be  given. — The  British  Journal. 


Simplifying  the  System 

Editor  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

I have  just  read  the  article  in  your  September  issue 
by  Frederick  C.  Davis,  “A  System  for  the  Tank,”  and 
I beg  to  suggest  a rule  to  determine  the  time  of  devel- 
oping at  different  temperatures  which  requires  no 
effort  to  remember,  and  but  a brief  paragraph  to  de- 
scribe, namely: — 

Simply  bear  in  mind  that  twenty  minutes  is  normal 
at  6.5  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  subtract  one  minute 
from  the  normal  time  for  each  degree  increase  in  tem- 
perature, or  add  one  minute  for  each  degree  of  temper- 
ature below  normal.  ,,  T ,, 

Ernest  .1.  Sweetland. 
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SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 
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ADVANCED  WORKERS 
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Advanced  Competition  —Twilight-Pictures 
Closes  January  31,  1920 

Perhaps  there  is  no  time  of  day  when  nature  is  so 
mysteriously  beautiful  as  soon  after  sundown.  It  is 
during  the  evening-twilight  that  hills  and  valleys, 
roads  and  by-ways,  streams  and  lakes  are  bathed  in 
the  soft  light  reflected  from  the  western  sky  and  objects 
that  are  commonplace  become  attractive,  pictorially. 
The  camerist  who  makes  pictures  when  others  think 
the  use  of  a camera  is  impossible,  is  often  the  worker 
who  evolves  a masterpiece.  In  most  cases,  his  effort 
cannot  but  be  original  and  beautiful.  The  very 
impulse  that  makes  a man  attempt  the  so-called 
impossible,  may  lead  him  to  an  undreamed-of  success 
in  his  chosen  work,  whatever  that  may  be.  Just 
because  most  camerists  lay  their  camera  away  after 
sundown,  is  no  reason  why  beautiful  pictures  cannot 
be  made  at  twilight. 

No  doubt,  many  of  my  readers  can  recall  times  when 
they  have  been  obliged  to  visit  interesting  places  late 
in  the  day  and  often  after  sundown.  Moreover,  I 
venture  to  say  that  most  of  my  readers  have  decided 


that  picture-making  is  out  of  the  question,  in  the 
circumstances.  Of  course,  some  probably  hazarded 
an  exposure  and  were  amazed  to  obtain  results  so  late 
in  the  day;  and  I doubt  that  they  knew  that  good  re- 
sults could  be  obtained  with  careful  attention  to 
exposure.  Although  the  sun  has  set  and  the  daylight 
has  begun  to  depart  rapidly,  there  is  no  great  difficulty 
to  make  good  pictures.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
so  long  as  there  is  sufficient  light  to  make  objects 
visible,  there  is  light  enough  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  sensitive  plate  or  film. 

Obviously,  in  order  to  make  twilight-pictures,  it  is 
necessary  to  place  the  camera  on  a tripod  or  other 
firm  support  and  to  make  time-exposures.  In  so 
doing,  we  subject  the  plate  or  film  to  the  cumulative 
action  of  light.  When  a plate  or  film  is  exposed  for  a 
long  time  in  a weak  light,  it  will  record  not  only  what 
the  human  eye  sees,  but  much  that  the  eye  fails  to  see 
in  a subject.  This  may  not  be  clear  to  everyone,  but  it 
is  true,  nevertheless.  The  human  eye  receives  an  im- 
pression of  light;  but  this  impression  cannot  be  made 
deeper  by  gazing  longer  than  usual  at  an  object.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  a plate  or  film  is  exposed  a long 
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time  in  a weak  light,  each  moment  of  exposure  adds 
to  the  light-impression  that  is  being  recorded  on  the 
sensitive  emulsion.  Hence,  in  making  twilight- 
pictures,  great  care  should  be  used  in  selecting  suitable 
subjects  to  avoid  showing,  in  the  finished  picture,  an 
object  that  failed  to  register  on  the  ground-glass. 

The  matter  of  exposure  is  very  important.  Al- 
though it  is  impossible  to  set  down  any  rules  that  will 
hold  good  for  all  manner  of  twilight-exposures,  a few 
general  suggestions  may  be  of  service.  For  average 
twilight-pictures,  stop  F /8  and  a shutter-speed  of  about 
1 /5  second  will  answer,  provided  that  the  exposure  is 
made  a few  moments  after  sundown.  If  pictures  are 
to  be  made  fifteen  minutes  after  sundown,  an  exposure 
of  at  least  one  second  is  necessary.  But  as  the  twi- 
light deepens,  the  exposure  must  be  lengthened  until 
near  the  close  of  the  twilight-period  an  exposure  of 
fully  ten  minutes  is  required.  Of  course,  there  will  be 
variations  of  time  and  light  due  to  different  months 
and  different  latitudes.  The  camerist  must  work  out 
his  own  set  of  exposure-tables  for  the  locality  in  which 
he  is  situated.  Twilight-pictures  may  be  made  in 
winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  and  those  who  are  eager 
to  make  pictures  after  sundown  during  the  winter 
should  remember  that  snow  on  the  ground  will  affect 
the  exposure  considerably — to  what  degree,  the 
camerist  must  determine  for  himself. 

There  are  many  beautiful  effects  to  be  obtained  at 
the  close  of  day,  and  the  intelligent  worker  will  think 
of  many  delightful  subjects.  Obviously,  it  is  not 
possible  to  photograph  an  object  that  is  in  rapid 
motion.  However,  in  the  example  seen  on  the  opposite 
page,  there  is  motion,  but  the  photographer  placed  the 
figure  in  such  a position  that  whatever  movement 
there  was  did  not  register  sufficiently  to  blur  the 
image.  In  short,  he  selected  his  point  of  view  care- 
fully and  successfully.  Let  the  reader  suppose  that 
the  camerist  has  it  in  mind  to  portray  a shepherd  and 
his  dog  driving  home  the  sheep  at  the  close  of  day. 
Such  a subject  would  have  to  be  attempted  within  a 
very  few  minutes  after  sundown  in  order  to  enable  the 
camerist  to  use  the  shortest  possible  exposure.  By 
selecting  a point  of  vantage,  the  worker  should  be 
able  to  obtain  the  required  effect,  stop  the  motion  and 
avoid  underexposure.  Of  course,  were  he  to  attempt 
the  same  sort  of  picture  with  snow  on  the  ground,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  alter  his  exposure  accordingly. 

Those  workers  who  doubt  their  ability  to  make  twi- 
light-pictures with  figures  should  find  many  opportu- 
nities in  the  portrayal  of  simple  landscapes.  More- 
over, there  are  charming  bits  of  stream,  lake  or  ocean 
that  are  beautiful  at  twilight,  and  the  camerists  who 
live  near  bodies  of  water  should  not  forget  the  many 
pictorial  possibilities.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  that 
the  play  of  soft  light  and  shadow  across  the  quiet 
waters  of  a lake  at  the  close  of  day  is  a subject  worthy 
of  any  photographer — amateur  or  professional.  The 
problem  of  exposure  must  be  solved  from  an  entirely 
different  angle.  Light  is  reflected  from  water;  and, 
even  late  in  the  day,  its  intensity  is  greater  than  it  is 
on  land.  For  this  very  reason  the  camerist  may  obtain 
results  that  are  original,  artistic  and  filled  with  nature- 
beauty.  Even  a small  frog-pond  photographed  from 
a point  of  vantage  and  with  due  regard  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  reeds  and  bushes  will  often  make  a charming 
picture  when  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  closing  day 
are  soft  and  diffused  by  atmospheric  haziness. 

Up  to  the  present  moment,  I have  made  no  reference 
to  twilight-pictures  that  may  be  made  in  and  near 
large  cities  and  towns.  An  unusual  effect  is  obtained 
by  a combination  of  daylight  and  artificial  light. 
That  is,  when  a picture  is  made  at  the  moment  that  the 


street-lamps  and  lights  in  buildings  are  lit  for  the  night. 
The  time  should  be  selected  very  carefully,  as  it  is  not 
a night-picture,  but  a twilight-picture,  that  is  desired. 
There  should  be  enough  illumination  in  the  western 
sky  to  remove  all  doubt  that  it  is  the  close  of  day. 
One  picture  that  I recall  shows  a handsome  arched 
bridge  across  a river  and  in  the  background  lies  a city. 
The  lights  on  the  bridge  and  in  the  city  are  not  promi- 
nent enough  to  cause  halation,  but  are  sufficiently  in 
evidence  to  add  immeasurably  to  the  general  effect. 
The  sky  over  the  city  is  still  aglow  with  the  rays  of 
the  sun  which  is  below  the  horizon,  but  high  enough  to 
make  the  buildings  stand  out  in  relief  against  the 
bright  sky-line.  Another  twilight-picture  that  I shall 
never  forget  is  one  that  was  never  photographed,  to 
my  knowledge.  I happened  to  be  on  a steamer  bound 
from  New  York  to  Boston.  The  pier  from  which  the 
steamer  left  was  situated  in  the  Hudson  River  and, 
to  reach  the  entrance  of  Long  Island  Sound,  it  was 
necessary  to  go  around  the  lower  part  of  Manhattan 
Island,  up  East  River,  through  Hell  Gate  and  then 
into  the  sound.  On  that  particular  evening,  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  the  sun  had  set  a few  moments  before 
the  steamer  glided  out  into  the  river.  As  we  swung 
slowly  around  the  lower  part  of  New  York  City  with 
its  hundreds  of  skyscrapers  and  office-buildings  stand- 
ing silhouetted  against  the  western  sky,  it  seemed  that 
only  a camera  could  have  portrayed — in  a measure — 
the  grandeur  of  the  sight.  Artificial  lights  twinkled 
at  the  base  of  the  towering  masses  and  in  the  dark 
“canyons,”  between  the  highest  structures;  but  up 
above  buildings  of  ordinary  height,  the  rival  light 
in  the  western  sky  shone  through  some  skyscrapers  so 
that  they  resembled  empty  giant  honeycombs. 
Finally,  when  the  steamer  was  about  to  enter  the 
treacherous  Hell  Gate  channel,  I looked  back  toward 
the  city.  The  big  suspension-bridges  with  their 
twinkling  lights  added  tremendously  to  the  general 
effect  I have  already  attempted  to  describe,  and 
behind  this  inspiring  spectacle  was  a sky  still  afire  with 
a twilight-glow  of  deep  crimson.  LTndoubtedly,  any 
camerist  with  even  a moderate-priced  equipment  could 
have  made  four  or  five  exposures  that  preserved  some- 
thing of  this  remarkably  beautiful  sight.  I had  no 
camera  with  me! 

Those  of  my  readers  who  live  in  single  houses  that 
are  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  a city  or  in  a small  town, 
will  find  much  pleasure  in  photographing  their  homes 
at  twilight.  To  do  this  successfully,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  rooms  that  appear  in  the  picture  brightly 
illuminated,  in  order  to  impart  an  air  of  cheerfulness  to 
the  interior.  The  combination  of  weak  daylight  and 
somewhat  diffused  artificial  light  will  yield  a very 
original  and  attractive  result.  The  effect  may  be 
heightened  by  making  such  a picture  when  there  is 
snow  on  the  ground.  Those  camerists  who  are  fortunate 
to  possess  gardens  may  obtain  many  delightful  studies. 

This  Twilight-Pictures  Competition  is  in  some 
respects  a new  departure.  That  is,  it  offers  a new  op- 
portunity for  amateur  and  professional  photographers 
to  test  their  artistic  and  technical  skill.  Moreover, 
the  time  of  day  at  which  pictures  must  be  made  will 
appeal  to  many  workers  as  more  attractive  than  the 
early  morning-hours.  It  may-  be  noted  that  in  the 
past  we  have  received  many  excellent  twilight-pictures 
that  were  entered  in  Miscellaneous,  Rural  Scenes  and 
Outdoor-Genres  Competitions.  It  is  not  because 
twilight-pictures  are  something  new  that  we  have 
arranged  this  competition  but  because  we  wish  to 
encourage  our  readers  and  friends  to  greater  efforts 
in  this  fascinating  branch  of  photography. 


A.  H.  B. 
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Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Beginners’  Competition 

367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value,  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous” ; 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend  or  professional 
ex  per  t.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should  ac- 
company the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  2)4  x 3% 
to  and  including  3)4  x 5)4  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two 
different  subjects,  for  anyone  competition,  and 
printed  in  any  medium  except  blue  print,  may  be 
entered.  They  should  be  simply  and  tastefully 
mounted.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible, 
nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or 
entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be- 
fore Photo=Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  paper  are  not 
suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.O.P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

6.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he  may  dis- 
pose of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall 
have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a fetter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless  they 
are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  corrugated 
board — not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood-veneer. 
Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  September  30,  1919 

First  Prize:  Gunnard  W.  Anderson. 

Second  Prize:  G.  A.  Smith. 

Honorable  Mention:  A.  J.  Haller;  A.  R.  Hazard. 

Christmas-Presents  for  the  Beginner 

The  holiday-season  offers  the  beginner  and  his  rela- 
tives and  friends  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  obtain 
and  give  photographic  Christmas-presents.  Obviously, 
considerable  diplomacy  must  be  exercised  by  all  con- 
cerned to  discover  what  the  beginner  needs  without 
permitting  him  to  become  aware  of  the  secret  purpose 
of  the  inquiry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  beginner  should 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  drop  gentle  hints 
with  regard  to  such  parts  of  his  equipment  that  need 
replenishing  or  that  are  incomplete.  In  short,  the 
holiday-season  is  an  appropriate  time  of  happiness 
and  cheer  to  further  the  ends  of  secret  “plots”  and 
“counterplots”  to  make  some  one  know  that  there  are 
many  warm  and  true  hearts  in  the  world. 

Let  us  assume  that  a relative  or  friend  has  expressed 
the  desire  to  become  an  amateur  photographer.  What 
kind  of  a camera  should  one  buy  and  how  many 
accessories  should  be  included?  Although  there  are 
many  excellent  cameras  of  standard  manufacture  now 
to  be  obtained,  I believe  that  a simple  box-form  camera 
is  best  for  the  average  person  who  knows  nothing  of 
photography.  With  regard  to  accessories,  I think 
that  the  old-fashioned  darkroom  developing-and- 
printing  outfit  should  be  purchased  rather  than  a 
developing-tank,  electric  printer  and  other  modern 
conveniences.  My  reason  for  advising  the  darkroom- 
outfit  is  because  the  tyro  will  learn  how  to  develop  a 
plate  or  film  by  witnessing  the  chemical  reactions  which 
take  place  before  his  eyes.  Later  on,  a developing- 
tank  may  be  added  after  he  has  mastered  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  developing.  Likewise  with 
regard  to  printing.  The  more  manipulating  of  solu- 
tions and  prints  the  tyro  is  obliged  to  do,  the  more  he 
will  learn.  No  one  can  master  even  the  fundamentals 
of  photography  by  merely  reading  an  instruction-book. 
The  test  is  to  be  able  to  expose,  develop  and  print  a 
plate  or  film  correctly  without  assistance  of  any  kind. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that  a relative  or  friend  is  al- 
ready a beginner  of  a few  months’  photographic  ex- 
perience. Possibly  he  is  ready  to  graduate  from  a box- 
form  camera  to  a folding-type  with  a better  lens- 
equipment.  Also,  he  may  be  sufficiently  expert  in 
developing  and  printing  to  merit  a developing-tank 
or  electric  printing-box.  Although  the  beginner  in 
question  may  be  able  to  make  good  pictures  with  his 
box-form  camera,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  will  be 
equally  successful  with  a folding-camera  equipped  with 
a rapid-rectilinear  or  anastigmat  lens.  l.'nless  the 
beginner  is  ready  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to 
master  the  lens-and-shutter  equipment  of  a high- 
grade  camera,  he  had  better  stick  to  his  box-form 
camera  and  continue  to  get  good  results.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  beginner  is  really  eager  to  advance  and  is 
willing  to  give  the  time,  a better  equipment  will  spur 
him  on  to  redouble  his  efforts  and  he  will  obtain  results 
vastly  superior  to  those  obtained  with  a box-form 
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camera.  The  same  statement  might  be  made  with 
regard  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  simpler  printing- 
outfits  and  those  intended  to  be  used  with  electricity. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  ascertain  the  needs  of  the 
embryo  camerist  is  to  listen  attentively  to  his  con- 
versation with  regard  to  his  photographic  work  and 
aspirations.  He  may  make  a remark  something  like 
this:  “It’s  a shame  that  my  picture  of  Mt.  Washington 
did  not  come  out  better.  If  I had  had  a two-  or  three- 
time ray-filter,  I would  have  eliminated  that  haze  and 
obtained  a fine  picture.”  Or  again  he  might  say: 
“That  little  box-camera  of  mine  does  fine  work  in 
sunlight,  but  when  it's  cloudy  I might  as  well  give  up 
picture-making.  What  I ought  to  have  is  a better 
camera  with  a rapid-rectilinear  lens  or,  perhaps,  one 
of  those  moderate-priced  F/7.7  anastigmats.”  Re- 
marks, such  as  these,  will  help  to  determine  the  photo- 
equipment that  will  make  the  most  acceptable  gift. 

Another  method  is  to  frequent  the  beginner’s  “dark- 
room” or  watch  him  at  his  work.  In  the  course  of  an 
evening’s  developing  or  printing  the  need  of  trays, 
film-clips,  chemicals,  stirring-rods,  thermometers, 
fixing-boxes,  de velopi  ng-tanks,  electric  printers,  photo- 
text-books  and  photographic  magazines  will 
apparent  to  those  who  keep  their  eyes  and  ears 
open.  Still  another  plan  is  to  ask  a beginner  what  he 
would  or  could  do  with  a certain  piece  of  apparatus 
if  he  had  it.  He  might  say:  “What  would  I do  with 
an  exposure-meter?  I would  much  rather  put  the 


money  into  a large  tray  ’ for  washing  prints.”  Then 
again  he  might  reply:  “Yes,  if  I had  a developing-tank 
I wouldn’t  have  to  stay  in  this  stuffy  improvised  dark- 
room and  breathe  kerosene  fumes  all  the  evening. 
Believe  me,  I would  like  a tank;  but  I can't  afford 
one  just  now."  The  intelligent  reader  ought  to  be  able 
to  devise  other  means  to  attain  the  same  end  and  thus 
make  some  beginner  happy  on  Christmas-morning. 

I have  devoted  considerable  space  to  aiding  and  abet- 
ting “designing”  relatives  and  friends.  Now  for  a 
word  to  the  beginner,  himself.  At  no  time  in  the  year 
is  he  in  a better  position  to  obtain  additions  to  his 
photographic  equipment.  He  may  come  right  out  and 
speak  of  his  needs  so  that  all  may  hear;  and,  again, 
he  may  resort  to  subtile  hints  at  suitable  times  or  in 
the  presence  of  “possible  contributors.”  Another  way 
is  to  request  that  any  relat  ive  or  friend  who  wishes  to 
add  to  the  photo-equipment  will  please  ask  first  what  is 
needed  so  that  there  may  be  no  duplications.  Of 
course,  the  beginner  can  trust  to  chance;  but  in  such 
circumstances  he  usually  receives  some  article  that  he 
does  not  need  or  one  that  he  has  already.  Without 
in  the  least  advising  the  beginner  to  become  mercenary, 
I hold  that  now  is  the  “accepted  time”  for  him  to  rally 
his  relatives  and  friends  to  his  support.  One  word  of 
caution:  let  every  beginner  determine  to  merit  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  relatives  and  friends,  and 
see  to  it  that  he  makes  good,  photographically. 

A.  II.  B. 
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SECOND  PRIZE 
BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 


How  to  Use  “Our  Illustrations” 

Editor  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

This  letter  is  called  forth  by  an  article  “Photographic 
Literature  for  the  Beginner,"  by  Mr.  Beardsley,  which 
appeared  under  the  head  of  Beginners’  Competition  in 
the  September  Photo-Era.  In  the  article  referred 
to  there  was  a remark  that  the  department  “Our 
Illustrations”  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a book  that 
would  give  the  rules  of  composition  briefly  and  fully. 
I want  to  say  that  I fully  agree  with  that  remark  and 
I want  to  add  to  it;  and,  further,  if  there  is  anything  in 
my  remarks  that  you  think  would  be  of  help  to  any  of 
your  readers  you  are  at  liberty  to  print  it. 

Here  then  is  a working  formula  for  using  “Our 
Illustrations.”  It  is  well  known  that  the  exposure — 
within  limits — controls  the  amount  of  detail  a nega- 
tive will  have,  particularly,  in  the  shadows;  and, 
further,  that  the  time  of  development  with  a normal 
developer  controls  the  contrast.  Consequently  we 
reach  the  following  conclusion:  A certain  effect  is  ob- 
tained with  underexposure  and  soft  development; 
a different  effect  is  obtained  by  underexposure  and 
strong  development,  and  still  another  effect  by  under- 
exposure and  normal  development.  These  effects  are 
added  to  by  normal  and  overexposures  and  by  their 
treatment  in  the  developer.  Without  going  deeply 
into  the  matter,  it  may  be  stated  that  these  different 
effects  can  be  modified  by  intensification  or  reduction 


of  the  negative,  and  by  the  choice  of  the  printing- 
process. 

Now  the  beginner,  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  Photc- 
Era,  will  see  a picture  with  an  effect  that  he  would  like 
to  duplicate.  A study  of  the  contrasts  will  tell  him 
whether  the  effect  was  obtained  by  soft,  normal,  or 
strong  development,  then,  turning  to  “Our  Illustra- 
tions” he  gets  the  exposure  and  the  light-conditions, 
and  so  has  a working-basis  to  go  by.  Simple,  isn’t  it? 
There  is  one  other  factor  that  the  reproduced  picture 
will  not  show,  and  that  is,  the  amount  of  hand-work 
or  “dodging”  done  on  original  negative  and  print. 

I can  think  of  no  better  book  than  could  be  made 
with,  say,  one  hundred  selected  illustrations  from 
Photo-Era.  Each  illustration,  however  small,  should 
occupy  a whole  page;  on  the  opposite  page  at  top  should 
be  given  the  data,  and  under  that — if  the  picture 
received  other  than  normal  exposure  and  development 
— should  be  a short  paragraph  explaining  why.  Under 
that  should  be  another  paragraph  to  analyze  the 
composition.  A number  of  pictures  and  criticisms 
from  the  “Contributing  Critics”  department  bound, 
would  make  another  good  book. 

John  Dove. 

m 

“Didn’t  you  feel  homesick  sometimes,  darling?” 

“Yes,  but  I used  to  look  at  your  photograph,  and 
then  I didn’t  feel  homesick  any  more!” — Bubbles. 


THE  CRUCIBLE 

A MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  P H O T O - T E C H N I C A L FACTS 
Edited  by  A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 


To  Fill  Up  Cracks  in  Woodwork 

It  becomes  necessary  sometimes,  says  Studio-Light, 
for  the  photographer  to  fill  up  tiny  holes  or  cracks  in 
the  woodwork  of  his  camera;  and,  to  do  this  he  is 
often  at  a loss  to  find  a substance  that  will  do  the  work 
thoroughly,  and  dry  with  a matte,  black  surface.  A 
most  useful  cement  that  will  harden  like  stone  can  be 
made  in  the  following  way:  pour  a little  of  Le  Page’s 
glue  into  a saucer  and  mix  it  with  some  fine  plaster  of 
paris  and  a little  lampblack  until  it  forms  a thick 
paste.  Use  a small  knife  to  fill  up  the  cracks  or  holes 
in  the  wood  and  scrape  away  all  the  superfluous  paste 
before  it  gets  time  to  harden.  In  a few  days  it  will  be 
as  hard  as  a rock. 

Developer  Stains 

Although  if  a developer  has  been  properly  com- 
pounded and  used,  there  need  be  no  fear  that  it  will 
stain  the  negatives  developed  with  it,  there  still  occur 
cases  in  which  an  otherwise  successful  result  has  been 
spoiled  by  the  products  of  oxidized  developer  re- 
maining in  the  film  in  the  form  of  a yellow  or  brown 
discoloration.  The  Amateur  Photographer  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  easiest  plan  in  such  a case  is  to  rephoto- 
graph the  subject;  but  if  this  is  impossible,  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  set  to  work  to  remedy  the  de-' 
fective  negative.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  reagent 
that  will  remove  the  stains  without  affecting  the  image, 
although  there  are  plenty  that  would  get  rid  of  the 
image  without  affecting  the  stain.  The  most  successful 
method  we  have  used,  is  the  employment  of  bleach  ing- 
powder,  first  suggested  for  this  purpose  by  Mr.  Blake 
Smith.  The  negative,  which  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  after  fixing,  is  placed  in  a solution  of  ordinary 
bleaching-powder — chloride  of  lime — of  a strength  of 
five  grains  to  the  ounce,  one  grain  of  caustic  soda  to 
each  ounce  being  added.  The  solution  should  be 
freshly  made  up  and  filtered;  and  if  a single  application 
does  not  do  what  is  required,  in  about  half  an  hour, 
it  should  be  poured  off,  the  negative  washed,  and  a 
fresh  lot  applied.  As  the  solution  has  a powerful 
action  on  gelatine,  it  is  most  important  not  to  touch 
the  film,  or  frilling  or  blistering  may  take  place.  The 
image  will  be  more  or  less  bleached  by  the  solution; 
and  if  this  has  gone  so  far  as  to  weaken  it  too  much, 
one  must  have  recourse  to  redevelopment,  for  which 
ferrous  oxalate  is  best.  But  if  possible  this  should  be 
avoided. 

Covering-Power 

Among  the  essentials  of  a photographic  lens  for 
serious  work  is  covering-power — the  capacity  to  cover 
with  ease  the  plate  of  a given-sized  camera.  This  point 
has  been  well  elucidated  by  an  English  cotemporary. 
He  states  that  so  long  as  a lens  is  used  on  a camera 
which  is  not  provided  with  a horizontally  and  verti- 
cally sliding  front,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the 
possession  of  more  covering-power  than  is  required  for 
the  size  of  plate  or  film  in  use.  In  fact,  excess  of 
covering-power,  instead  of  being  an  advantage  may 
be  a positive  drawback  in  certain  cases,  producing 
much  scattered  light  in  the  camera  and,  consequently, 
foggy  results.  But  as  soon  as  we  come  to  employ  the 


adjustable  front,  the  case  is  altered,  and,  unless  we  have 
an  ample  margin  of  covering-power,  those  movements 
are  useless.  Many  of  the  modern  cameras  are  fitted 
with  so  liberal  a rise  that  the  lens  used  upon  them  must 
be  one  that  will  cover  a plate  at  least  twice  as  large  as 
that  for  which  the  camera  is  made,  and  often  even  this 
is  exceeded.  In  buying  a lens,  therefore,  it  is  important 
to  know  whether  much  rise  is  likely  to  be  required,  and, 
if  so,  to  allow  for  it . If  we  do  not,  we  may  find  when  we 
come  to  use  it  that  the  two  lower  corners  of  the  plate 
or  film  have  no  image  on  them,  and  are  virtually  clear 
glass.  As  the  illumination  falls  off  rapidly  towards  the 
edges  of  the  image,  and  the  use  of  a rising-front  in- 
volves the  use  of  one  edge  of  the  field,  it  is  very  neces- 
sary to  give  a full  exposure  when  the  front  is  thus  raised, 
as  a full  exposure  helps  to  minimize  the  result  of  such 
falling-off. 

To  Waterproof  Blue  Prints 

Architects  and  engineers  who  use  blue-print  copies 
of  their  plans  and  drawings  are  very  grateful  when 
prints  are  supplied  to  them  in  a waterproof  condition. 
According  to  Studio-Light , they  are  often  compelled 
to  refer  to  drawings  in  the  open  air,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  with  the  result  that  the  prints  very  soon  get 
into  a dilapidated  condition.  A good  method  to  water- 
proof blue  prints  is  to  saturate  them  with  melted  paraf- 
fin-wax. The  most  convenient  way  to  do  this  is  to 
soak  a number  of  pieces  of  absorbent  cloth — a foot  or 
more  square — in  melted  wax  and  when  cool  to  spread 
some  of  these  pieces  on  a table  and  place  the  print  on 
top  of  them;  and  then  again  on  top  of  the  print  place 
some  more  pieces  of  cloth.  When  this  is  done,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  iron  them  with  a hot  iron.  The  paper 
will  absorb  the  paraffin  immediately  until  it  is  saturated. 

The  Camera’s  Eye 

The  man  killed  by  lightning  stroke  probably  sees  the 
flash,  but  certainly  does  not  live  to  hear  the  crash  of 
thunder.  And  the  camera’s  eye  is  quicker  than  the 
explosion  of  the  flashlight.  This  is  proved  by  a re- 
markable photograph  from  Louisville,  where  George  L. 
Hamilton  blew  up  his  apartment  through  a too-power- 
ful  flashlight  in  making  a picture  of  his  wife.  The 
photograph  shows  Mrs.  Hamilton  perfectly  composed, 
unconscious  of  danger.  An  infinitesimal  fraction  of  a 
second  later  she  was  blown  out  of  the  room. 

The  camera  is  for  some  purposes  more  serviceable 
than  the  human  eye.  For  example,  in  air-photography. 
Ancient  cities  so  buried  in  sand  that  their  outlines  can- 
not be  detected  from  the  grounds  are  revealed  dis- 
tinctly by  snapshots  made  from  airplanes  and  exam- 
ined by  archaeologists  at  leisure.  Long-forgotten  cities 
in  Mesopotamia  were  thus  discovered  during  the  war. 
Many  secrets  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  civilization 
are  likely  to  be  brought  to  light  in  this  manner.  It  is 
hoped,  too,  that  ancient  sites  in  India  hidden  by  jungle- 
growth  will  be  located  by  the  lenses  of  the  airmen. 

The  Globe,  New  York. 

More  and  more  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
in  photography  lies  a marvelous  power  which  may  be 
used  in  many  ways  to  benefit  and  teach  mankind. 


YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  ( not  oner  150  words ) 
before  the  twentieth  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
us  a six-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below. 

I TAKE  it  that  this  is  intended  in  no  sense  as  por- 
traiture. The  figures  are  relatively  too  much  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  surroundings  for  such  purpose. 
Otherwise,  the  picture  is  very  pleasing,  although  it 
would  be  better  if  the  subjects  appeared  to  be  more 
interested  in  each  other — especially  considering  the 
title — instead  of  looking  at  the  camera.  The  water 
is  well  rendered,  and  general  technical  work  excellent. 
However,  tone  down  the  too  prominent  highlights  of 
the  railings  and  on  lower  edge  of  foot-boards;  and  if 
one  inch,  or  a trifle  more  be  trimmed  off  the  top,  the 
heavy  tree-shadow  there  would  be  eliminated,  and  the 
picture  would  “close-in"  to  advantage.  A dress  of 
somewhat  lighter  tone  on  the  young  lady  would  give  a 


desirable  slight  increase  in  contrast  at  that  point,  and 
lessen  the  prominence  of  the  white  shoes. 

Lyndsey  Bourke. 

While  appreciating  the  difficulties  of  a “gob  in 
having  his  picture  made  with  his  best  girl,  I see  no 
reason  to  try  to  roll  the  entire  surrounding  country 
into  one  picture.  Surely,  w'ithin  a few  feet  of  this 
very  spot  a more  pleasing  background  could  have  been 
found.  With  the  figures  in  a pleasing  position,  the 
location  of  the  camera  throws  the  horizon  out  of  all 
balance.  Indeed,  the  water  seems  almost  to  be  fall- 
ing on  them.  By  cutting  the  picture  in  half,  the  top 
part  yields  a picture  with  a correct  horizon;  but  still 
unbalanced.  The  bridge  entering  at  one  corner  and 
leaving  at  another;  the  trees  arising  at  a common 
point  and  emerging  at  the  other  two  corners,  all  tend 
to  carry  the  eye  out  of  the  picture.  The  better  part 
of  the  picture  is  the  upper  half  where  the  detail  and 
depth  of  field  is  good — due  to  small  stop  employed — 
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THE  PICTURE  CRITICIZED  THIS  MONTH 


although  the  leaves  and  weeds  moved  during  the 
longer  exposure.  The  picture  might  be  better  named: 
A Bridge,  Two  Trees,  and  a Vertical  Lake. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Winfrey. 

This  print  may  be  criticized  from  two  aspects — 
whether  the  photographer  wanted  a snapshot-portrait 
in  the  particular  locality,  or  whether  he  wanted  a 
picture.  In  the  first  case,  the  highlights  in  the  bridge 
and  the  feet  of  the  subjects  should  be  veiled  over  and 
the  sailor — if  not  removed — should  at  least  be  reposed. 
The  awkwardness  of  the  sticks  and  foliage  in  the  fore- 
ground is  obvious.  In  the  second  case,  there  are  two 
possibilities.  One,  a head  and  shoulders  portrait  of 
the  girl  would  be — with  the  background  smoothed  up 
— quite  charming.  The  other  is  a question  of  trimming. 
1H  inches  from  the  left,  1%  inches  from  the  right, 
1 5/16  inches  from  the  top  and  2 inches  from  the 
bottom  trimmed  off  would  leave  something  which  might 
be  enlarged  to  a delightful  Japanesque  panel.  The 
remainder  of  the  picture  is  too  full  of  badly-composed 
detail  to  be  of  value  and  should  be  discarded. 

N.  Morton. 

We  find  here  two  conflicting  interests.  As  the 
human  element  predominates,  we  conclude  that  an 
outdoor-portrait  was  intended.  If  so,  it  should  be 
trimmed  sufficiently  to  exclude  any  competing  interest. 
The  other  possible  motive  is  the  vista,  and  for  this  the 
figures  either  should  have  been  omitted  or  placed  well 
out  on  the  landing,  gazing  across  the  water,  thus  psy- 


chologically directing  greater  attention  to  the  view 
beyond  and  affording  better  oppositional  mass  to  the 
imposing  tree.  Underexposure  has  made  the  fore- 
ground heavy  and  given  too  great  an  accent  to  the 
white  rails.  The  decided  blur  of  tree-branches  and 
double  image  are  distracting.  These  are  difficult  sub- 
jects. My  advice  would  be:  select  a favorable  day, 
use  a double-coated  plate,  give  about  four  times  the 
normal  exposure  and  develop  carefully  in  pyro  with 
one-third  regular  amount  of  carbonate;  and  remember 
Birge  Harrison's  sage  words,  “Thou  shalt  paint  but 
one  picture  on  one  canvas.”  K t Koester. 


The  picture,  “When  the  Heart  is  Young,”  violates 
one  of  the  basic  principles  of  composition.  The  main 
interest  should  be  centered  in  the  two  figures;  but  the 
water,  which  creates  a patch  of  lighter  tone  in  the  back- 
ground and  at  the  left,  immediately  attracts  the  eye, 
making  the  figures  of  secondary  importance.  An  inch 
and  a quarter  trimmed  from  the  left  and  an  inch  off 
the  top  would  improve  the  picture.  The  blurred  leaves 
and  “fuzzy”  features  of  the  sailor  show  too  slow  a 
speed  to  stop  motion.  From  data,  it  appears  that 
stop  F/16  was  used  with  an  exposure  of  1/5  of  a second. 
Sufficient  depth  of  focus  for  this  subject  could  have 
been  obtained  with  a larger  aperture,  thus  allowing 
increased  speed.  The  scratches  at  the  lower  left-hand 
side  are  objectionable,  and  indicate  careless  handling 
of  the  plate.  Alfred  S.  Willson. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


As  Christmas  approaches,  owners  of  negatives  of 
attractive  pictorial  subjects  will  be  busy  with  the  prep- 
aration of  prints  to  adorn  the  homes  of  their  friends. 
It  is  strange,  and  sad  to  contemplate,  that  many  a 
precious  negative,  after  having  yielded  one  print  for 
the  personal  gratification  of  its  maker,  and  several 
prints  for  exhibition-purposes,  is  carefully  filed  away 
and  forgotten,  whereas  it  should  also  serve  to  gladden 
the  hearts  of  personal  friends.  How  often  the  camerist 
neglects  to  remember  his  employer,  the  bare  walls  of 
whose  private  office  would  be  the  better  for  an  enlarged 
photograph  of  a cheerful  scene — the  handiwork  of  a 
thoughtful  employee!  Or,  perhaps,  the  window  at  the 
left  of  “boss’s”  desk  would  be  glad  to  receive  a beau- 
tiful window-transparency,  which,  as  I frequently  have 
explained,  is  so  easy  to  prepare. 

But  let  me  consider  briefly  the  subject  of  immediate 
interest — the  picture-making  of  scenes  that  express  the 
spirit  of  the  chief  Christian  festival.  This  topic  has 
been  treated  with  characteristic  ability  by  Katherine 
Bingl  lam,  a versatile  professional  photographer  and 
former  member  of  our  editorial  staff.  Her  advice  and 
suggestions  are  particularly  valuable,  because  of  her 
eminently  sympathetic  and  artistic  success  in  portray- 
ing scenes  of  happy  home-life.  Some  of  the  most  de- 
lightful interpretations  of  the  spirit  of  Christmas,  that 
have  embellished  the  pages  of  Photo-Era,  emanated 
from  her  fertile  camera.  Although  her  “Christmas- 
Eve  Dream”  has  already  appeared  in  this  magazine 
(December,  1915),  it  is  sufficiently  beautiful  to  war- 
rant being  repeated — first  as  a cover-design  and,  second, 
as  an  admirable  example  of  Christmas-photography. 
See  page  287.  Data:  In  professional  studio;  8 x 10 
Century  camera;  16)  o-inch  Goerz  Doppel  Anastigmat; 
full  opening;  exposure  about  5 seconds  (with  weak 
daylight  and  magnesium-lamp  in  fireplace)  with  figure 
of  “Santa  Claus,”  and  then  3 seconds  without  the 
figure;  Seed  26  plate;  pyro-soda;  platinum-print. 

Another  pictorial  interpretation  of  the  Christmas- 
feeling,  and  one  that  is  sure  to  appeal  to  old  and  young, 
is  the  frontispiece — a vision  of  trust  and  innocence. 
As  the  late  John  J.  Enneking  used  to  say,  “When  it 
comes  to  subjects  that  touch  the  heart,  the  artist-pho- 
tographer, with  his  quick  and  ready  means,  beats  the 
painter  most  of  the  time.”  The  spontaneity  of  the 
theme,  its  truth,  technical  beauty  and  absence  of 
studied  preparation  are  the  chief  factors  of  this  charm- 
ing composition,  “Her  Christmas  Prayer,”  that  can- 
not fail  of  quick  and  full  appreciation.  Data:  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vermont;  Century  Studio  Camera  8x10; 
Goerz  Doppel  Anastigmat;  161 2-inch;  combination 
daylight  and  flash  in  fireplace;  4 or  5 seconds;  Seed 
27  plate;  pyro;  Iris  C. 

The  three  other  pictures  that  accompany  Miss  Bing- 
ham's text,  have  appeared  in  previous  issues  of  Photo- 
Era,  but  are  used  to  exemplify  the  pictorial  possibili- 
ties of  the  Christmas-spirit. 

“Under  the  Christmas-Tree,”  page  284.  Data: 
Daylight;  one  window;  5x7  Conley  camera;  F/4.5 
Deltar  lens;  stop,  wide  open;  one  second;  Standard 
Orthonon  plate;  hydrochinone  developer  in  tray;  print 
on  Kruxo  soft.  Buff. 

“Christmas-Thoughts.”  page  285.  Data:  Late  De- 
cember, noon;  bright  sunshine;  B.  & L.  6?^-inch  F/6.3 


anastigmat,  used  at  full  opening;  4x5  Wellington 
Extra  Speedy  plate;  pyro-acetone;  1/25  second;  en- 
larged on  Wellington  Smooth  Bromide;  slight  diffu- 
sion by  separation  of  front  glasses  in  a Cooke  F/5.6. 
“Night  before  Christmas,”  page  286.  No  data. 

In  representing  pictorially  true,  profound  emotion,  or 
some  noble  or  exquisite  sentiment,  Mrs.  Fannie  Cas- 
sidy's work,  of  recent  years,  has  not  been  surpassed. 
Thus  the  reunion,  of  the  American  soldier  and  his  little 
son,  after  an  inordinately  long  separation,  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  tenderness  and  affection.  There  is  a com- 
mendable absence  of  display  or  reserve.  The  impul- 
siveness of  the  act  gives  it  spontaneity  and  truth.  The 
setting  is  appropriately  simple  and  effective.  See  page 
289.  Data:  August,  11.30  a.m.;  sunlight;  Auto 

Graflex;  8 //-inch  Goerz  Dagor;  at  full  opening;  1/10 
second;  5x7  Standard  Orthonon;  contact  Royal 
Bromide  print. 

It  would  be  wellnigh  impossible  to  imagine  a more 
masterly  pictorial  achievement  from  the  camera  of 
F.  J.  Mortimer  than  “The  Vigil,”  page  290.  In  con- 
templating this  masterpiece,  one  feels  the  irresistible 
effect  of  aquatic  movement  and  motive.  The  huge 
masses  of  deep-toned  waters,  as  they  mount  and  recede, 
spell  vast,  unlimited  strength,  but  they  scarcely  would 
engulf  the  giant  ship  that  securely  rides  the  sea.  What 
the  British  navy  has  meant  to  the  little  kingdom  in  the 
great  war,  is  written  indelibly  on  the  pages  of  modern 
history.  One  of  her  own  poets  exclaims: 

“Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks. 

No  towers  along  the  steep; 

Her  march  is  o’er  the  mountain-waves, 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep.” 

The  zest  for  travel — a desire  to  behold  the  great  natu- 
ral spectacles  of  this  great  country — is  steadily  on  the 
increase.  Those  who  have  stood  in  awe  and  admira- 
tion before  the  scenic  wonders  of  Colorado,  California 
and  Oregon,  and  have  yet  to  see  the  Great  Canyon  of 
Arizona,  are  truly  to  be  envied;  for  in  the  opinion  of 
experienced  travelers,  it  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  them 
all.  The  finest  of  word-painting  is  powerless  to  convey 
an  adequate  impression  of  the  sensations  that  exalt  the 
mind  and  fill  the  soul,  when,  for  the  first  time,  man 
beholds  the  magic  beauty  of  this  masterpiece  of  the 
Divine  Architect.  Yet,  beneath  the  photograph  occur 
these  meager  words  by  Hamlin  Garland,  “But  wait! 
The  Clouds  and  the  Sunset,  the  Moonrise  and  the 
Storm,  will  transform  it  into  a splendor  no  Mountain- 
Range  can  surpass.” 

All  that  the  average  American  can  do,  is  to  forget, 
for  the  time,  the  awful  plight  into  which  he  has  been 
plunged,  assert  his  Americanism  and  anticipate  the  day 
when  normal  conditions  shall  return.  Then  will  he 
be  enabled  to  plan  and  execute  a journey  to  the  glories 
of  his  National  Parks — including,  of  course,  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  Arizona. 

Few  nature-photographers  have  equaled  Edwin  A. 
Roberts  in  the  charm  of  portraying  insect-life  and 
amphibia.  One  of  the  most  delightful  articles  from 
his  pen  and  camera  is  “Photographing  Moths,”  that 
appeared  in  Photo-Era  for  May,  1916.  Those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  it,  have  a rare  treat  in  store  for 
them.  The  present  example  of  his  favorite  field  is 


eminently  happy  in  arrangement  and  treatment.  Mr. 
Roberts  studiously  avoids  intruding  details  in  his 
nature-pictures,  and  this  is  a feature  that  should  and 
can  be  avoided  by  those  who  would  excel  in  this 
fascinating  branch  of  camera- work.  Data:  August, 
11  a.m.;  bright  light;  5x7  new-camera;  8-inch 
Rapid  Convertible  lens;  F/22;  3 seconds;  5x7 

Orthonon;  Duratol-Hydro;  Glossy  Enlarging  Cyko 
print;  subjects  photographed  outdoors  in  the  shade. 

The  portraits  that  accompany  Ryland  W.  Phil- 
lips' illuminating  address,  represent  the  respective 
ability  of  five  master-photographers.  These  pictures 
would  seem  to  require  no  additional  words  of  com- 
mendation from  me.  They  can  be  studied  with 
profit  and  satisfaction  by  professional  craftsmen 
whose  work  does  not  represent  a high  artistic  standard, 
and  by  amateur-workers  as  well,  but,  in  any  case,  in 
connection  with  the  interesting  personal  sketches  by 
Mr.  Phillips.  Having  often  met  these  five  master- 
craftsmen  at  conventions  and  in  their  studios,  during 
many  years  past,  he  knows  their  different  characteris- 
tics insofar  as  they  have  formed  and  developed  their 
owners’  personal  and  artistic  personality.  With  regard 
to  the  data  I am  sorry  to  say  that  they  cannot  be 
supplied.  Professional  photographers  make  many  hun- 
dreds of  negatives  and  they  cannot  stop  to  record  the 
data  of  every  exposure.  One  or  two  of  the  present 
contributors  returned  data-blanks  with  “Sorry — no 
data”  written  across  the  face — and  others  were  too 
busy  to  answer  at  all. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Jaycock  is  a relatively  new  member  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  U.  Camera  Club  of  Boston,  and,  by 
reason  of  his  pronounced  artistic  ability,  a welcome 
addition  to  that  organization.  In  the  members’ 
annual  exhibition,  not  long  ago,  he  displayed  a group 
of  marine-pieces  and  studies  of  sea-gulls  that  won 
admiration  for  their  conspicuously  pictorial  qualities. 
A print  of  that  collection  appears  on  page  311.  The 
picture  is  distinguished  for  its  felicitous  composition, 
admirable  atmospheric  perspective  and  harmoniously 
attractive  sky.  Very  happy  is  the  inclusion  in  tjhe 
pictorial  arrangement  of  the  Custom-House  Tower 
visible  in  the  dim  distance.  Data:  Boston  Harbor; 
November,  4 p.m.;  dull  light;  1/50  second;  4x5 
Graphic;  7-inch  Ic  Tessar;  stop,  F/8;  W.  & W. 
Panchromatic;  Artura  Carbon  Black. 

The  camera-fan  has  been  immortalized,  at  last,  in 
photographic  literature.  The  reader  will  recognize 
the  source  of  inspiration — so  far  as  the  style  is  con- 
cerned; but  even  so,  Mr.  Gross  has  displa  yed  con- 
siderable ingenuity  in  assembling  the  elements  for  his 
amusing  poem.  The  versatile  and  productive  George 
W.  French  generously  supplied  the  mate  and  thus  a 
happy  union  was  consummated.  Data  (for  the  verses, 
a well-known  English  poet);  for  the  unkind  snapshot 
— August,  10  a.m.;  hazy  sunlight;  1/5  second;  5x7 
Cycle  Poco;  14-inch  B.  & L.  R R.  lens;  stop,  U.  S 24; 
Standard  plate;  pyro;  Cyko  contact-print. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

Henry  Boak’s  “Fish-Stories”  takes  precedence 
over  all  competitors  in  the  “Outdoor-Genres”  compe- 
tition because  the  jury  pronounced  it  a well-ordered 
composition  of  rare  merit.  Certainly,  the  picture  will 
repay  careful  study,  in  all  its  parts.  The  one  feature 
possibly  open  to  criticism  is  the  burst  of  steam  that 
seems  to  come  from  the  tugboats.  At  first  glance,  it 
may  appear  to  some  beholders  as  if  this  white  mass 
were  smoke  emanating  from  the  mouth  of  the  boy  at 
the  right.  But,  it  wall  be  found  that  the  youngster 
does  not  merit  this  reflection  on  his  moral  character. 
I ask  his  pardon.  The  baskets  perform  a valuable 


service  as  accessories,  and  the  several  figures  beyond 
the  chief  group  add  to  the  general  human  interest. 
The  buildings  opposite,  together  with  tug-boats  and 
other  water-craft,  are  subordinated  with  fine  artistic 


judgment  and  form  an  harmonious  background.  Ev- 
erything in  this  admirably  managed  picture  is  credit- 
able to  artistic  discernment  and  technical  skill  of 
the  photographer.  Data:  July,  3.30  p.m.;  dull  and 
cloudy;  1/18  second;  2) 4 x 3)4  Ipsco;  4?4-inch  Ross 
Xpres;  stop,  F/4.5;  Standard  Orthonon;  part  of  neg- 
ative enlarged  on  P.  M.  C.  No.  7. 

An  unusual  subject — Kenneth  D.  Smith’s  snapshot 
of  a friend  sitting  on  the  snow  and  calmly  eating  his 
luncheon.  But  the  camerist,  remembering  the  compe- 
tition that  was  to  occur  eight  months  afterwards, 
selected  a favorable  viewpoint  and  secured  a picture 
that  was  awarded  the  second  prize.  He  showed 
excellent  judgment.  The  theme  certainly  is  unique; 
alive  with  interest;  fine  play  of  light  and  shade  with 


admirable  tone- values,  and  judicious  management  of 
the  dark  parts.  Data:  In  the  White  Mountains  of 
N.  H.;  February,  1919,  4 p.m.;  sunlight;  3)4  x 4)4 
R.  B.  Auto  Graflex;  7)4-inch  Ic  Tessar;  stop,  F/G.3; 
1/35  second;  Graflex  film;  tank  developed  in  pyro; 
part  of  negative  enlarged  on  Contrast  Enlarging 
Cyko  Plat. 


Among  the  several  pictures  a well-known  painter  of 
my  acquaintance  would  like  to  have  had  as  a theme, 
is  Mr.  Bellemere's  juvenile  group,  page  317.  With 
the  exception  of  a little  stiffness  in  the  attitude  of  the 
girl,  the  composition  and  treatment  are  exemplary. 
If  the  spacing  of  the  figures  were  considered  open  to 
improvement,  i.e.  with  regard  to  the  size  of  the  fore- 
ground and  diminishing  it,  by  a scant  half-inch,  there 
is  danger  of  spoiling  the  distance  from  shore,  and  the 
interesting  shadows  as  well.  The  action  of  the  boy  is 
admirable.  Data:  May  16,  1919;  dull  light;  3 A 
Folding  Kodak  Special;  Series  II.  B,  F/6.3;  F/ll; 
1/25  second;  Eastman  N.  C.  Speed  Film;  Kodak 
tank;  Standard  tank  powders;  15  minutes;  P.  M.  C. 
No.  4 enlargement. 


Begi  nners’  Competition 

The  beginners,  actual  and  mature,  are  continuing 
to  do  well;  but  their  performances  are  manifestly 
irregular  in  artistic  quality.  When  many  of  them  do 
really  excellent  work — work  that  merits  the  appro- 
bation of  critical  friends,  it  is  easy  to  appreciate  the 
reluctance  which  they  feel  in  participating  in  a “be- 
ginners’” competition.  But  the  character  of  this 
competition  seems  to  appeal  to  many  a worker  who 
seriously  desires  to  progress  in  artistic  understanding 
and  technical  methods.  Those  who  have  observed 
the  efforts  of  certain  participants  must  have  felt  a 
kind  of  sympathetic  interest  in  the  fluctuating  character 
of  their  successes.  And  yet  the  records  show  that  not 
a few  of  the  junior  class  have  been  permanently  ad- 
vanced to  the  senior  class. 

The  editors  should  feel  complimented  when  a result 
of  their  assiduity  is  pictorially  associated  with  a fair 
reader;  and  it  would  be  ungracious  to  express  any 
but  entire  satisfaction  with  the  result.  Yet  candor — 
the  very  object  of  this  competition,  and  the  desire  by 
the  artist — compels  me  to  be  unsparing.  The  defects 
are  not  serious,  however.  The  absence  of  unity  in 
the  picture  is  due  to  equal  prominence  of  the  various 
parts — face,  arm  and  dress.  The  lighting  should  have 
emphasized  the  face,  but  not  have  slighted  the  shapely 
shoulder  and  arm.  The  bodice  is  already  neutral  in 
tone;  but  the  illumination  of  the  dress  could  have 
been  easily  subdued,  although  a praiseworthy  attempt 
(t Continued  on  page  331) 
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The  Obliging  Guide 

With  the  establishment  of  an  arranged  peace  in  sight, 
the  American  tourist  is  quietly  making  his  plans  to 
revisit  his  favorite  European  haunts;  but  there  are 
certain  places  that  may  not  be  easily  accessible.  I am 
informed  that  one  of  these  is  the  French  Riviera  (Ri- 
viera di  Ponente) — that  indescribably  lovely  region 
which  includes  Menton,  the  abode  of  G.  R.  Ballance, 
the  famous  landscape-photographer.  Apropos  of  pict- 
uresque Menton,  I am  reminded  of  an  incident  that 
occurred  in  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury’s  Gardens,  a magnifi- 
cent semi-tropical  creation  in  the  Mediterranean,  near 
Menton,  several  years  before  the  present  war.  A cer- 
tain amateur  camerist,  from  America,  was  wandering 
about  in  these  famous  Gardens,  enjoying  their  mani- 
fold scenic  beauties  and,  at  the  same  time,  noting  the 
condition  of  light  and  so  forth . Wishing  to  miss  none 
of  the  sights  of  this  enchanting  park,  our  friend  accosted 
one  of  the  several  employees  whom  he  chanced  to  meet, 
and  asked  if  he  would  show  him  about.  The  answer 
was  in  the  affirmative,  and  our  visitor  was  delighted  to 
be  enabled  to  see  even  more  than  he  had  expected. 
When  the  guide  had  concluded  his  task,  the  American 
expressed  his  gratitude  and  tendered  the  man  a five- 
franc  piece,  which  was  politely  but  firmly  declined. 
“But  I insist!"  urged  the  American.  “Excuse  me,” 
replied  the  man,  “I  am  Mr.  Hanbury.” 


That  Beautiful  Autumn-Foliage 

It  was  an  ideal  day.  The  sun  was  clear  in  the 
meridian  and  the  air  was  delightfully  still.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Achromatic  Photo-Club  were  arriving, 
rapidly,  in  front  of  Duncan’s  Drug-Store,  one  Saturday 
noon,  last  October,  in  response  to  a call  from  their 
president  to  take  advantage  of  the  wonderful  autumn- 
foliage  and  the  prevailing  fine  weather.  After  the  last 
camerist  had  arrived,  a conference  was  held  with  regard 
to  the  locality  to  be  selected,  but,  more  particularly, 
the  choice  of  plate  to  be  used;  for  the  club  eschewed 
films  on  an  occasion  like  this.  One  member  was  for 
this  kind  of  plate,  another  for  a different  one,  until, 
after  a long  and  spirited  discussion,  the  popular  Sun- 
chromatic  plate  was  chosen.  Of  course,  the  nearby 
drug-store  carried  no  dryplates  larger  than  4 x 5, 
and  5x7  was  the  smallest  camera  used  by  the  clan  for 
serious  work  in  the  open. 

It  was  then  decided  to  apply  to  Jones  & Blaisdell's 
photo-supply  store,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  which 
carried  the  largest  stock  of  plates  of  any  photo-dealer 
in  Chromopolis.  In  a few  moments,  the  three  cars 
bearing  the  members  of  the  Photo-Clan  were  on  their 
way,  and  the  merits  of  the  chosen  color-sensitive  plate 
were  discussed  until  the  procession  came  to  a halt  in 
front  of  Jones  & Blaisdell’s  store.  The  pictorialists 
entered  the  place  and  lined  up  in  front  of  the  counter. 
Mr.  Hopkins,  the  genial  head-salesman,  advanced  to 
greet  the  formidable  group  of  customers  and  pleasantly 
inquired  what  was  wanted.  “One  box  5x7  Sun- 
chromatic!”  “One  dozen  x 8}^  Sunchromatie!” 
“Half  a dozen  8 x 10  Sunchromatie!”  were  the  cries 


he  could  distinguish  among  the  Babel  of  voices.  Hold- 
ing up  his  right  hand,  beseechingly,  he  quickly  mounted 
the  gliding  step-ladder,  searched  feverishly  along  the 
shelves,  searched  again,  then,  turning  towards  the 
cluster  of  up-turned  faces,  he  remarked  in  a husky 
voice;  “Sorry,  gentlemen;  but  there  isn’t  a box  in  the 
place!” 

Working  under  Difficulties 

The  suggested  revival  of  making  large  ^transparent 
glass  positives  for  window-decoration,  brings  to  mind 
an  experience  I had  in  the  nineties.  I used  then,  and 
use  still,  a 6%  x plate-camera,  and  it  was  my 
practice  to  make  window-transparencies  from  my 
most  attractive  negatives  which  were  prized  highly  by 
the  recipients.  The  first  week  of  each  December, 
for  a number  of  years,  found  me  busy  preparing  these 
glass  pictures,  and  I always  found  this  work  extremely 
fascinating  and  engrossing.  One  year,  when  the 
landlord  made  some  improvements  which  included  my 
regular  darkroom,  I was  obliged  to  transfer  my  opera- 
tions to  the  bathroom,  where  I installed  several  tem- 
porary shelves.  One  evening  I was  busy  preparing 
to  make  a number  of  transparencies.  Four  of  my 
choicest  negatives  were  standing  on  the  lower  shelf 
together  with  a dozen  cover-glasses  of  the  same  size. 
Several  boxes  of  Carbutt’s  Ground-Glass  Transparency 
Plates,  intact,  a deep  printing-frame,  trays,  and  several 
bottles  of  solution  lay  on  the  upper  shelf.  I had 
lighted  the  darkroom  lantern  and  was  about  to  reach 
for  the  printing-frame  and  a box  of  plates,  when  some 
one  rapped  on  the  door,  saying  that  a telegram  for  me 
had  just  been  received.  I left  the  temporary  dark- 
room to  read  the  message  and  discovered  that  my 
presence  at  a directors’  meeting  in  New  York  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  was  requested.  Accordingly,  I packed 
my  suit-case,  quickly  extinguished  the  darkroom 
light,  and  left  the  house.  Within  an  hour  I was  ready 
to  retire  to  my  berth  on  the  New  York  Sleeper. 

After  I returned,  two  days  afterwards,  and  I read 
the  evening-paper,  I proceeded  to  take  up  my  photo- 
graphic work  in  the  darkroom.  On  looking  at  the  lower 
shelf,  I noticed  that  the  cover-glasses  were  standing 
where  I had  left  them,  but  the  three  negatives  were 
missing.  I looked  everywhere  for  them,  but  they  were 
gone.  I asked  my  wife  and  daughter,  but  they  de- 
clared that  they  had  not  touched  them.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  I ask  Lena,  our  exemplary,  systematic, 
immaculate  Swedish  maid.  The  advice  was  good. 
I called  Lena,  and  explained  the  situation.  She  did 
also.  Accustomed  to  clean  everything  to  look  like  new, 
windows,  mirrors,  glass-ware,  she  chanced  to  look  on 
the  lower  shelf  of  the  bathroom  (my  temporary  labora- 
tory) and,  noticing  that  the  cover-glasses  were  clean, 
and  the  other  three  glasses  (negatives)  were  otherwise, 
she  promptly  and  faithfully — and  also  with  consider- 
able hard  labor — had  “cleaned”  them  and  joyfully 
placed  them  with  the  others.  I had  fifteen  cover- 
glasses  instead  of  twelve,  lost  three  priceless  negatives 
(which  nearly  broke  my  heart)  and  kept  the  ultra- 
zealous  but  well-meaning  Swedish  maid. 

C.  H.  K. 
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TO 


QUERIES 


G.  B.  H. — The  restoration  of  a faded  print  is 
a difficult  matter  and  we  cannot  offer  specific 
advice  without  knowing  the  process  you  used  to  make 
the  print.  The  best  plan  is  not  to  experiment  with  the 
original  photograph  itself — which  is  always  a dangerous 
proceeding — but  to  copy  it  or  get  it  copied  so  that  a 
new  and  better  print  may  be  made  from  the  copy- 
negative. If  it  is  a valuable  print  it  can  be  safely 
entrusted  to  any  photographic  dealer  who  advertises 
in  Photo-Era. 

T.  F.  C. — Window-transparencies  for  Christ- 
mas-presents  can  be  made  without  that  wealth  of 
sharp  detail  that  marked  the  transparent  positives  of 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  treated  the 
matter  editorially  in  the  November  issue.  For  the 
making  of  transparencies  by  direct  contact,  see  Photo- 
Era  for  May,  1916,  and  for  transparencies  with  wide 
clear  margins,  Photo-Era  for  March,  1919. 

C.  J.  W. — Inability  to  see  picture  in  the  view- 
finder when  the  camera  is  placed  on  a level  with  the 
head  of  the  camerist,  or  even  higher,  may  be  overcome 
by  using  a small  pocket-mirror.  The  mirror  should  be 
held  resting  at  the  front  end  of  the  view-finder  at  an  angle 
of  about  45  degrees,  thus  reflecting  the  image  down- 
wards. This  little  trick  was  conceived  and  utilized  by 
Wilfred  A.  French,  the  Editor,  on  his  camera-tour 
through  Bavaria  in  1909,  when,  in  photographing  the 
streets  of  Rothenburg,  he  used  his  camera  on  a tripod. 
The  discovery  and  application  of  this  expedient  is 
described  on  page  67  of  the  February,  1910,  Photo- 
Era  and  makes  interesting  reading. 

P.  A.  K. — To  become  a professional  photog- 
rapher, eminent  qualifications  are  necessary  and  also 
some  capital  to  start  with.  The  technique  may  be 
acquired  at  any  of  three  schools  advertised  in  Photo- 
Era;  but  business-ability,  tact  and  patience,  if  not 
inherited,  may  be  cultivated.  These  invaluable  assets 
may  be  acquired  by  observation,  when  working  for  a 
highly  successful  and  prosperous  studio-photographer. 

F.  J.  S. — We  note  your  inquiry  with  regard  to  a 
M.  Q.  Developer  formula.  We  note  that  you  have 
difficulty  when  you  add  Iodide  of  Potash  (Eastman’s). 
We  are  very  much  interested  in  this  matter;  but  for 
reasons  beyond  our  control  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
take  the  necessary  time  to  experiment.  We  are  going 
to  take  the  liberty  to  ask  you  to  write  to  the  Eastman 
Research  Laboratory,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  for  detailed 
information  with  regard  to  reactions — chemical  and 
otherwise — involved  in  the  formula  you  mention. 
We  note  that  you  are  using  Azo  and  Velox  paper  and 
you  could  not  turn  to  a better  source  of  information 
than  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  We  hope  that 
you  will  appreciate  our  position  in  this  matter  and 
we  assure  you  that  we  are  always  eager  to  assist  our 
subscribers  in  every  way  possible;  but  often  we  can 
serve  them  to  better  advantage  by  referring  them  to 
dealers  and  manufacturers  who  maintain  laboratories 
for  experimental  purposes. 

S.  B.  C. — With  regard  to  the  various  colored 
and  optical  glasses  that  you  mention,  we  be- 
lieve that  if  you  write  to  the  Bausch  & Lomb  Op- 
tical Company,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  that  this  concern 
will  be  able  to  meet  your  requirements  or  to  tell  you 


to  whom  to  apply.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Bausch  & Lomb  Optical  Company  can  serve 
you  to  advantage.  Their  new  optical  glass  catalog 
will  interest  you. 

II.  W.  B. — With  regard  to  the  best  lens  that 
there  is  to  be  obtained,  we  are  sorry  that  there 
is  really  no  best  lens.  By  that  we  mean  that  there  is 
no  one  lens  that  will  do  ail  kinds  of  photographic  work 
better  than  any  other  lens.  In  other  words,  there 
are  many  good  lenses.  Each  one  is  intended  for  a spe- 
cific purpose.  For  example,  if  you  wish  to  make  speed- 
pictures,  you  would  purchase  an  F/4.5  Bausch  & Lomb 
Tessar,  Goerz  Celor,  Wollensak  Velostigmat,  Kodak 
Anastigmat  or  other  standard  lens.  If  you  were  not  in- 
terested in  speed-pictures  you  would  probably  buy  one 
of  the  above  makes,  but  in  a speed  of  F/6.3  or  F/6.8. 
Then  again,  if  you  are  interested  in  wide-angle  work, 
you  might  purchase  the  wide-angle  lenses  made  by 
these  concerns.  It  all  depends  on  the  work  you  wish 
to  do.  If  you  will  write  us  again  and  tell  us  what  you 
wish  to  do  in  photography,  we  will  be  glad  to  advise 
you  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

H.  L. — To  remove  permanganate  stains  use 
an  oxalic-acid  solution  which  removes  the  stains  quickly 
and  effectively.  Ten  grains  of  oxalic  acid  to  an  ounce 
of  water  will  be  strong  enough.  This  solution  is  Very 
poisonous  and  should  be  handled  carefully.  After 
immersion  in  the  oxalic-acid  solution  until  the  marks 
have  disappeared,  the  negative  should  be  washed 
thoroughly. 

W.  G.  F. — If  the  picture  was  sharp  on  the 
ground-glass  and  not  in  the  negative  it  seems 
to  us  that  either  the  camera-extension  became  altered 
in  some  way  after  focusing  or  that  the  plates  in  the 
plateholders  do  not  register  properly  with  the  ground- 
glass.  If  you  focused  on  the  figure  itself  and  only 
those  parts  of  the  picture  nearest  the  camera  are  sharp, 
it  is  fairly  certain  that  the  sensitive  surface  of  the 
plate  is  further  from  the  lens  than  it  should  be.  A 
possible,  but  not  very  probable,  cause  would  be  in- 
serting the  plate  in  the  plateholder  glass-side  toward 
the  lens.  No  doubt  you  realize  that  with  a high-grade 
“fast”  lens  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  near  and  distant 
objects  equally  sharp  without  stopping  down  the 
lens  as  far  as  conditions  may  require.  We  would 
advise  having  a competent  camera-repair  man  over- 
haul your  equipment  to  make  sure  that  the  plate- 
holders  are  in  register  with  the  ground-glass. 

T.  C.  II. — Clear  circular  spots  on  negatives 
are  often  due  to  air-bells.  These  may  be  traced 
to  water  that  is  aerated.  If  the  developer  is  made  up 
with  water  which  has  been  boiled  briskly  and  allowed 
to  get  cold  without  any  agitation,  the  air  will  be  ex- 
pelled and  you  should  have  no  further  trouble.  Some- 
times difficulty  may  be  averted  by  pouring  the  mixed 
developer  back  and  forth  several  times  between  two 
large  vessels — preferably  rough  inside  or  partly  filled 
with  broken  glass — so  as  to  make  the  developer  froth 
as  much  as  possible.  Then  let  the  solution  stand  until 
clear.  This  last  suggestion  is  advanced  by  Messrs. 
Ilford,  Ltd.,  in  their  booklet,  “Panchromatism,”  which 
is  well  worth  writing  for  and  is  of  much  practical 
value  to  photographers. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


Subscriptions  to  Relief -Fund  for  Photogra- 
phers in  Northern  France  through  Chambre 
Syndicale  Francaise  de  la  Photographie. 


War-Fund— Women’s  Federation $500 

Col.  Theo.  C.  Marceau,  624  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  500 
Pirie  MacDonald,  576  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  . . . 500 

A Friend  of  France 250 

Howard  D.  Beach,  469  Virginia  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  50 

E.  B.  Core,  76  Landscape  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.Y. ...  50 

G.  J.  Hensel,  103  Wyoming  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. ...  50 

Schervee  Studios,  328  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  50 
Frank  V.  Chambers,  210  No.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  25 

J.  H.  Gibbons,  Chambersburg,  Pa 25 

Castonquay,  331  Dalhousie  St.,  Ottawa,  Canada.  . 25 

Geo.  J.  Kossuth,  1219  Chaplin  St.,  Wheeling,  W.Va.  25 
J.  T.  Selby,  Park  Ave.  & Lexington  St.,  Baltimore,  25 
Dudley  Hoyt,  714  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  . . 25 

Curtis  Bell,  620  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 25 

Harris  & Ewing,  1311  F St.,  Washington,  D.C. . . 25 

Will  H.  Towles,  1520  Conn,  Ave.,  Washington,  D C.,  25 

Wilfred  A.  French,  Photo-Era,  Boston,  Mass 25 

J.  H.  Garo,  739  Boylston  St.,  Boston 25 

Frank  Scobie,  Fifth  & Main  Sts.,  Sleepy  Eye,  Minn.,  25 

Carl  Frey,  11  Broad  St.,  Utica,  N.Y 20 

Kate  E.  McGill,  Central  City,  Neb 10 

Evelyn  Chase,  Chase  Studio,  Polo,  Til 10 

Thos.  C.  Watkins,  122  E.  25th  St.,  New  York.  . . 10 

D.  E.  Agler,  Van  Wert,  Ohio 10 

Taylor  Studio,  97  Clinton  Ave.,  S.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  10 

William  L.  Koehne,  104  S.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  10 

Emile  Brunei,  1269  Broadway,  New  York  City ...  10 

Ben  Strauss,  Strauss-Peyton,  Kansas  City,  Mo. . . 10 

Sol.  Young,  40  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City 10 

J.  B.  Schriever,  Scranton,  Pa 10 

E.  H.  Stone,  Hamilton,  N.Y 5 

M.  Moustier,  124  West  42d  St.,  New  York  City.  . . 5 

W.  E.  Burnell,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y 5 

Ed.  J.  Burke,  Jacksonville,  Fla 5 

E.  L.  Mix,  2291  Broadway,  New  York  City 5 

Laval  & Ninnis,  Fresno,  Cal 5 

Maurice  Tabard,  Yonkers,  N.Y 5 

Z.  M.  Bell,  123  E.  Prairie  Ave.,  Girard,  Kan 2 


$2,407 

With  regard  to  this  important  fund  and  the  response 
made  by  American  photographers,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  repeat  the  words  of  Pirie  MacDonald,  “the  list 
on  analysis  shows  that  four  persons  subscribed  $1,750 
and  all  the  rest  of  America  only  a matter  of  $657! 
Pretty  bad,  when  you  think  of  it,  that  American  pho- 
tographers in  their  prosperity  have  only  $657  to  send 
to  a set  of  men  who  have  been  wiped  out  of  house, 
home,  job  and  means  of  earning  a livelihood,  while  they 
have  been  holding  back  the  tide  of  barbarism.”  We 
hope  that  our  readers  will  give  this  matter  immediate 
consideration  and  not  permit  American  photographers 
to  appear  in  such  an  unfortunate  light  among  our 
brother-photographers  of  France.  We  are  confident 
that  this  failure  to  respond  is  due  more  to  oversight 
than  to  intentional  disregard  of  a great  and  pressing 
need.  It  is  not  too^late  to  do'yourjshare! 


Louis  Fleckenstein’s  Show 

The  one-man  show  seen  at  the  rooms  of  the  Boston 
Y.  M.  C.  Union  Camera  Club,  during  the  month  of 
October,  was  by  Louis  Fleckenstein,  of  Los  Angeles. 
The  thirty-three  prints  were  largely  portraits  and 
genres  distinguished  by  bold  and  unconventional,  but 
pleasing  arrangement  and  lighting.  The  purpose  in 
all  of  Mr.  Fleckenstein’s  work  is  artistic  sincerity  and 
beauty,  which  have  assured  him  a high  rank  among 
American  photo-pictorialists.  The  club  is  progressing 
in  membership  and  influence,  and  fills  a much-needed 
want  among  the  amateur-workers  of  Greater  Boston. 
A newly  equipped  enlarging-room  and  a commodious 
darkroom  add  greatly  to  the  joy  of  the  members. 

The  Annual  Pittsburgh  Salon 

The  Seventh  Annual  Pittsburgh  Salon  of  Pictorial 
Photography  will  be  held  in  the  Department  of  Fine 
Arts  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March 
1 to  31,  1920,  inclusive.  All  prints  submitted  will  be 
passed  upon  by  an  impartial  and  thoroughly  compe- 
tent committee  of  selection.  Prints  that  possess  the 
highest  merit  in  artistic  expression  and  execution  will 
be  hung.  As  has  been  the  rule  heretofore,  no  picture 
will  be  eligible  that  has  been  exhibited  before  in  the 
United  States.  Entry-forms,  containing  full  informa- 
tion and  conditions  of  the  Salon,  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  Charles  K.  Archer,  secretary,  1412  Carnegie 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Last  day  of  entry,  Tuesday, 
February  10,  1920. 

Chicago  Camera  Club 

Dubing  November,  the  Chicago  Camera  Club,  31 
West  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  carried  out  an  interesting 
program  of  lectures,  print-exhibitions  and  demonstra- 
tions. On  November  5,  the  Art-Institute  lent  lantern- 
slides  of  well-known  works  of  art,  which  accompanied 
an  instructive  lecture,  “Lessons  from  the  Old  Masters.” 
At  this  meeting  lantern-slides  for  the  traveling-exhibit 
of  the  Associated  Camera  Clubs  of  America  were  se- 
lected. The  meeting  of  November  12  was  devoted  to 
studio-practice  with  a model.  The  first  of  a series  of 
demonstrations  by  Mr.  P.  T.  Tarnoski,  “Half-hours  in 
the  Chemist’s  Laboratory,”  was  given  November  19. 
This  was  followed  by  a display  of  beautiful  autochrome- 
slides  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  O.  H.  Sampson.  Print- 
exhibitions:  October  29  to  November  22,  prints  by 
A.  L.  Estep  and  B.  J.  Morris;  November  5 to  22,  prints 
by  L.  F.  Westphalen  and  E.  L.  McMillan. 

Newark  Camera  Club 

The  November  issue  of  The  Ground-Glass  issued  by 
the  Newark  Camera  Club,  878  Broad  Street,  Newark, 
N.J.,  is  filled  with  notes  and  comments  on  the  many 
activities  of  the  club.  Other  camera-clubs  will  do 
well  to  obtain  a copy  of  this  interesting  leaflet  which 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  success  and  personal  in- 
terest of  this  enterprising  organization. 
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Red  Cross  Christmas-Seals 

The  ravages  of  tuberculosis  are  too  well  known  to 
require  description.  Much  of  the  danger  from  this 
dread  disease  is  preventable,  and  many  cases  are  cured 
permanently.  It  is  spread  largely  through  ignorance, 
carelessness  and  neglect.  The  National  Tuberculosis 


Association  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  successful 
organizations  that  is  fighting  this  menace  every  day 
in  the  year.  The  work  of  this  and  affiliated  organiza- 
tions is  financed  chiefly  by  the  sale  of  Red  Cross  Christ- 
mas Seals.  We  are  confident  that  the  readers  of  Photo- 
Era  will  not  neglect  this  opportunity  to  help  in  this 
work  of  humanity.  Purchase  all  the  Red  Cross  Christ- 
mas Seals  possible  and  ask  relatives  and  friends  to  do 
their  share  to  further  the  success  of  this  eminently 
worthy  cause! 


Professional  Photographers  Society  of  N.Y. 

The  convention  of  the  Professional  Photographers 
Society  of  New  York  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin, 
New  York,  February  3 to  5,  1920,  inclusive.  Special 
interest  centers  in  the  program  which  includes  the 
presence  of  Lejaren  a Hiller,  whose  remarkable  photo- 
graphic illustrations  in  books  and  magazines  are  well 
known  to  photographers  and  illustrators.  Pasquale  S. 
Culotta  of  Baltimore,  “expert  in  photography  by  arti- 
ficial light,”  will  give  a demonstration  of  his  successful 
methods.  A large  attendance  is  expected  to  make  this 
convention  a marked  success. 


Cheerful  Co-operation 

Many  of  our  readers  no  doubt  may  be  interested 
to  know  how  we  obtain  the  prints  for  public  criticism 
in  the  department  of  “Our  Contributing  Critics.” 
The  fact  is  that  we  always  ask  permission  and  in  no 
case  have  we  yet  received  a refusal.  Rather  have  we 
received  letters  cheerfully  assenting  to  the  request 
that  a certain  picture  be  used  as  a subject  of  illuminat- 
ing but  friendly  criticism.  The  following  is  a letter 
from  one  of  our  most  successful  pictorial  contributors 
and  one  who  has  received  several  prizes  in  Photo-Era 
competitions. 

Dear  Mr.  French: — 

Your  letter  of  October  7 was  received  and  in  reply 
I would  say  that  I should  be  greatly  pleased  to  have 

my  print, , criticized  by  the 

readers  of  Photo-Era.  I would  add  that  I am  not 
at  all  sensitive  as  to  what  they  might  have  to  say 
about  it. 

Criticism  is  good  for  all  of  us.  Go  to  it! 

Sincerely  yours. 


Our  Illustrations 

( Continued  from  page  327) 

to  do  so  is  noticeable.  The  line  of  the  upper  arm 
merges  with  the  dress,  which  might  have  been  avoided 
by  a change  in  the  lighting.  But  this  is  more  easily 
said  than  done;  for  the  white  gown  of  the  sitter  has 
ever  been  the  bete  noire  even  of  the  professional  photog- 
rapher as  was  demonstrated  by  expert  craftsmen  at 
the  photographers’  convention,  at  Springfield,  last 
September.  See  October  Photo-Era,  page  217.  That 
the  height  of  the  camera  was  too  low,  is  very  evident. 
This  feature,  too,  has  been  an  object  of  concern  to  many 
a professional  portraitist.  It  will  be  treated  in  an  early 
issue  of  the  magazine.  Yet,  liberties  in  pose  and 
lighting  may  be  taken  in  the  making  of  a genre  that 
would  be  less  acceptable  in  a portrait.  Lastly,  the  title 
does  not  appear  to  be  absolutely  appropriate.  Might 
not  “Reflections,”  or  “In  Thought,”  be  more  fitting? 
The  young  lady  is  evidently  pondering  something  she 
has  just  read,  or  maybe  she  is  lost  in  revery.  A com- 
mendable feature  of  the  picture  is  the  graceful  character 
of  the  design.  Data:  Made  in  studio  of  the  Capital 
Camera  Club,  Washington,  D.C.;  September,  2.30 
p.m.;  bright  light;  5x7  Century ; 14-inch  portrait- 
lens;  at  F/16;  3 seconds;  Eastman  Portrait-Film; 
pyro;  Azo  F.  Medium  contact-point. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Smith’s  “Bronx  River,”  page  322,  is  a 
picture  of  pleasing  lines.  The  interest  is  mainly  in 
the  river,  where  it  belongs.  The  relationship  between 
foreground — which  is  attractive — middle  distance  and 
background  has  been  well  maintained,  and  the  at- 
mospheric effect  adds  greatly  to  the  pictorial  quality 
of  a very  successful  picture. 

Subject  for  Competition 

The  subject  for  the  competition  ending  January 
31,  1920,  is  “Twilight-Pictures.”  As  an  example,  we 
present  “Homeward  Bound,”  by  A.  C.  Fridge,  which 
received  Honorable  Mention  in  “Outdoor  Genres,” 
recently.  Data:  Made  near  Washington,  D.C.;  May, 
1919;  very  late  afternoon,  after  a fair  day;  3J4  x 434 
Ensign  Reflex;  Carl  Zeiss  Tessar;  at  F/4.5;  1/10 
second;  Eastman  Speed  Film-Pack;  tank  dev.; 
enlarged  on  P.  M.  C.  No.  6;  Eastman  M.  Q. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

The  picture  offered  this  month  to  our  contributing 
critics  for  public  consideration  is  the  charming  picture, 
“Thank  You!”  by  one  of  our  welcome  and  successful 
contributors,  H.  B.  Rudolph.  In  his  letter  that 
granted  us  permission  to  use  this  picture,  Mr.  Rudolph 
said,  “This  department  is  very  interesting  to  me,  and 
I am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  co-operate  with 
you.”  Data:  September,  6 p.m.;  fair  light;  5x7  Gra- 
flex;  8 -inch  B.  & L.  Zeiss  Ic;  at  F/4.5;  1/25  second; 
5x7  Stanley  Plate;  Kathol-Hydro;  tray-dev.;  en- 
larged part  of  negative  on  P.  M.  C.  No.  2. 


An  Appreciation 

An  esteemed  subscriber  and  contributor  writes  as 
follows:  “A.  H.  Beardsley’s  article  on  page  206  of  the 
October,  1919  issue  is  one  of  the  best  things  I ever 
read  and  each  word  of  it  is  true.  I have  sold  Kodak 
supplies  for  nineteen  years  in  Kodak  supply-houses 
and  this  summer  I worked  in  a drug-store  and  the  clerks 
were  just  as  he  states  in  his  article.” 


AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 
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RECENT  PHOTO -PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  following  patents  are  reported  exclusively  for 
Photo-Era  Magazine  from  the  patent-law  offices  of 
Norman  T.  Whitaker,  Whitaker  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.,  from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the  patents  may 
be  obtained  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  stamps.  The 
patents  mentioned  below  were  issued  from  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  during  the  month  of  September, 
the  last  issues  of  which  have  been  disclosed  to  the 
public. 

Paul  Antoine  Marie  La  Croix  and  Jules  Richard,  of 
Paris,  France,  have  invented  a Photometer,  patent. 
No.  1,315,972. 

Patent,  No.  1,315,464,  on  Color-Photography  has 
been  patented  by  John  G.  Capstaff,  Rochester,  N.Y., 
assignor  to  Eastman  Kodak  Company  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  a corporation  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Arthur  Mutscheller  of  New  York  City  has  received 
patent.  No.  1,315,324,  Method  Used  and  Material 
Employed  in  the  Manufacture  of  X-Ray  or  Rontgen 
Plates,  Films  and  Papers. 

Lodewyk  J.  R.  Holst  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  in- 
vented Film-Support  for  Cameras,  patent.  No. 
1,315,307. 

Patent,  No.  1,315,732,  Vignetting-Device  for  Photo- 
printing Machines,  has  been  issued  to  Herney  H. 
Mclntire,  of  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Watson  A.  Brown  of  Rochester,  New  York,  has 
patented  a Marking-Means  for  Sensitized  Material, 
patent.  No.  1,315,655. 

Patent,  No.  1,314,523,  Photographic  Film-Camera, 
has  been  issued  to  Robert  Kroedel,  Rochester,  New 
York,  assignor  to  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 

Patent,  No.  1,317,129,  Photographic  Camera,  has 
been  issued  to  William  F.  Folmer  of  Rochester,  N.Y., 
assignor  to  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

Clarence  B.  Knott  of  New  York  City  has  invented  a 
Roll-Film  Attachment,  patent.  No.  1,317,085. 

M.  J.  Shiels,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  patented  a method 
and  apparatus  for  daylight  film-developing,  No. 
1,317,398.  He  assigned  it  to  Motion-Picture  Appa- 
ratus Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  a corporation 
of  New  York. 

A photographic  typewriter,  invented  by  Wilhelm 
von  Siemens,  of  Charlottenburg,  Germany,  patent, 
number  1,317,406,  was  assigned  to  Siemens  & Halske, 
Aktiengesellschaft,  of  Berlin,  Germany. 

Patent,  number  1,317,493,  issued  to  J.  A.  Hatt,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  is  for  a photo-mechanical  screen  and 
process  of  making  same. 

J.  P.  Hansen,  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  secured 
patent,  number  1,317,575,  for  shutter  for  photographic 
cameras. 

A new  type  of  camera,  patent,  number  1,318,966,  was 
issued  to  George  D.  Clardy,  of  New  York,  N.Y.,  who 
assigned  a one-third  interest  t$>  Norman  T.  Whitaker 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  a one-tenth  interest  to 
R.  E.  B.  Wakefield,  of  Washington,  D.C. 

V.  C.  de  Ybarrondo,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  patented, 
under  number  1,319,026,  an  apparatus  for  treating  films. 

A photographic  printing-frame  patented  by  E.  N. 
White,  of  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  patent  number  1,319,442, 
assignor  of  one-half  to  William  H.  Ramsay,  of  the 
same  city. 

The  late  well-known  inventor,  Joseph  Becker,  of 


Washington,  D.C.,  had  two  patents,  numbers  1,319,- 
749  and  1,319,750,  on  focusing-eamera  and  optical 
focuser,  respectively,  issued,  which  were  both  assigned 
to  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

Patent,  number  1,319,811,  on  a characterizing- 
attachment  for  cameras,  was  issued  to  A.  W.  F.  Stenzel, 
of  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  A.  Ruttan  and  G.  I.  Kester,  of  Rochester,  N.Y., 
jointly  patented  a camera-shutter,  number  1,319,905, 
which  they  sold  to  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

Another  patent,  number  1,319,910,  has  just  been 
acquired  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  The 
inventor  is  C.  F.  Speidel.  Invention:  camera-back. 

A motion-picture  printing-machine,  invented  by 
J.  R.  Hunt,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was  patented,  num- 
ber 1,320,145. 

Two  Englishmen,  F.  F.  Renwick  of  Brentwood  and 
O.  Bloch,  of  London,  patented  color-sensitized  photo- 
graphic material,  and  assigned  the  patent,  number 
1,320,176,  to  Ilford  Limited,  of  Ilford,  Eng. 

A Word  from  Provincetown,  Mass. 

The  ideals  of  the  original  constitution  of  all  modern 
constitutional  democratic  government,  the  compact 
signed  at  Cape  Cod,  November  11,  1620,  by  all  the 
members  of  that  first  New  England  constitutional  con- 
vention of  the  Mayflower,  faithfully  kept,  shall  make 
the  civilization  of  the  future  a democracy  safe  for  the 
world  in  a world  safe  for  the  democracy  of  just  and 
equal  laws.  The  spirit  that,  in  face  of  every  opportu- 
nity for  absolute  lawlessness  and  bolshevism,  deter- 
mined that  New  England — and  through  New  England, 
America  and  the  world — should  have  a government  of 
law  and  order,  first  proved  at  Provincetown  that  the 
will  of  a people  organizing  themselves  by  original  social 
contract  into  a “civil  body  politic”  is  righteous,  sound 
in  judgment  and  permanent  in  its  authority. 

Lastly,  the  first  service  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  God  of  the  Pilgrim  founders  in  America,  and 
at  Provincetown,  may  well  be  reverently  repeated 
where  first  the  founders  prayed  and  praised,  and 
throughout  the  country  and  all  the  world,  on  the  most 
appropriate  of  all  the  days  in  the  Pilgrim  tercentenary 
calendar — Provincetown’s  birthday,  the  tercentenary 
in  the  new  style  chronology  of  the  Pilgrims’  first 
American  day,  Sunday,  November  21,  1920.  On  that 
day  in  every  church  in  America  there  should  be  a 
Pilgrims’  memorial  service.  At  Provincetown  the  best 
of  all  possible  tercentenary  programs  is  clearly  indi- 
cated— praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God — 
and  from  that  day  should  date  a Pilgrims’  peace 
memorial  institution  at  Provincetown,  to  guard,  per- 
petually, the  world  against  the  violences  of  war  by 
teaching  the  principles  of  the  Pilgrims’  compact  and 
exemplifying  their  practice,  that  that  which  was  first 
shall  always  be  first  and  the  Mt.  Sinai  of  the  law  of  the 
covenant  of  the  future. 

W.  J.  Hancock. 

m 

Now  the  war  is  won  we  shall  hope  to  hear  more 
frequently  from  our  subscribers  than  during  the  past 
few  years. — The  Spatula. 
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CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 


It  is  not  for  us  to  give  Photo-Era  readers  a de- 
tailed account  of  the  pictures  at  the  Photographic 
Salon,  but  we  cannot  help  telling  them  a little  about 
it.  “ We  want  to  make  it  a booming  Victory-show,” 
said  a member  of  the  Committee,  as  we  strolled  into 
the  gallery  on  Press-View  day,  to  get  a real  look  at  the 
exhibits,  which  is  quite  an  impossibility  amid  the  social 
hubbub  of  the  Private-View.  And  it  certainly  impressed 
us  as  a very  successful  show.  The  walls  are  rather 
crowded  and  there  are  screens  filled  with  pictures  all 
down  the  gallery.  As  another  member  of  the  Selecting- 
Committee  told  us,  there  was  such  a quantity  of  good 
stuff  sent  in  they  had  enough  for  two  Salons.  It  is  a 
very  cheery  show,  too,  for  it  marks  the  return  of  many 
absentees.  One  had  forgotten  that  mysterious  charm 
of  Misonne,  till  one  again  meets  and  enjoys  his  inimit- 
able landscapes;  and  there  were  British  as  well  as 
foreign  exhibitors,  whose  work  we  were  glad  to  welcome 
back. 

There  is  a place  of  honor  in  the  middle  of  the  chief 
wall  where  the  best  work  is  hung — an  old  Salon  tradi- 
tion. This  year,  it  houses  a picture  which  is  creating 
a good  deal  of  comment.  It  has  the  guileless  title  of 
“En  Arcadie — Dessin  pour  Eventail,”  and  its  subject 
is  a kind  of  classical  representation  of  several  nudes, 
to  put  it  very  crudely.  In  its  Arcadian  simplicity 
and  modern  audacity,  it  is  reminiscent  of  other  designs 
for  fans  that  we  have  seen  by  French  painters.  One 
admires  the  courage  of  the  photographer,  and  he 
certainly  comes  very  near  success.  Nudes  have  suc- 
ceeded in  photography,  and  nudes  do  succeed,  but  they 
are  admittedly  a difficult  problem.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  failure  often  lies  with  the  model:  the  modern  female 
figure  has  not  the  length  of  limb  we  are  accustomed  to 
see  in  statuary  and  paintings.  For  this  reason,  perhaps, 
“The  Naiad”  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer  is  so  much  more 
satisfactory.  The  model  is  standing  in  the  water  and 
so,  for  aught  we  know,  her  proportions  may  be  classi- 
cally correct. 

We  sat  for  a time  near  the  challenging  “ Dessin  pour 
Eventail”  and  listened  to  the  remarks  it  called  forth. 

“How  wonderful!  what  a sense  of  decoration,  and 
such  delicate  balancing  of  tones.” 

“Tightrope  balancing,  I call  it,  a little  more  and  he 
would  topple  over,  and  have  the  censor  down  on  him.” 

“Out  and  out,  the  best  thing  in  the  Gallery.” 

“One  in  the  eye  for  the  clothes-profiteers.” 

“It’s  just  fine.” 

And  then  came  along  a little  lady  who  audibly 
began  to  recognize  the  models,  when  we  reluctantly 
came  away,  thinking  it  was  hardly  fair  to  stay  any 
longer. 

And  by  vrhom  is  this  famous  picture?  Our  readers 
may  ask  and  the  catalog  will  tell  them  Francis  Jay. 
Now  Francis  Jay  has  been  exhibiting  for  a year  or  two 
photographs  of  the  Kirschner  type:  clever  and  daring, 
the  last  word  in  modernity.  But,  somehow  or  other, 
this  year  it  has  leaked  out  that  Francis  Jay  is  only  a 
name  and  not  an  individual  at  all.  In  fact,  Francis 
Jay  is  the  nom  de  guerre  of  one  of  our  foremost  photog- 
raphers who  is  famous  for  work  of  a very  different 
description.  This  dual  personality  is  interesting. 
One  has  met  it  in  the  literary  world;  but  this  is  our 
first  experience  of  it  in  the  photographic. 


This  year,  there  is  an  absence  of  what  one  critic 
called  “freak”  photographs  in  the  Salon.  There  is, 
however,  one  rather  curious  example  of  suggesting  in  a 
portrait  the  individuality  of  the  sitter’s  work.  Mr. 
Bertram  Park  has  done  a portrait  of  the  painter  which 
he  calls  plain  “Nevinson,”  in  which  we  recognized  the 
same  treatment  as  Mr.  Nevinson  gives  his  subjects. 
There  are  the  same  blocks  and  sharply  defined  angles 
with  which  he  has  made  us  so  familiar.  On  looking 
into  the  print,  one  can  discern  that  Mr.  Park  has 
helped  this  effect  by  means  of  retouching  on  the 
negative,  but  it  is  not  obvious  and  the  effect  is  certainly 
rather  startling. 

A good  many  people  who  have  come  up  to  town  to 
see  the  Photographic  Salon,  go  on  to  the  Camera  Club 
to  inspect  Mr.  Ward  Muir’s  much-talked-of  exhibi- 
tion there.  This  he  calls  “The  Fact  of  Beauty,  an 
Exhibition  of  Straight  Photographs.”  On  the  invita- 
tion-cards is  printed  “Photography  deals  with  facts. 
Point  your  camera  at  a beautiful  fact  and  you  get  a 
beautiful  photograph.”  Here  we  get  in  very  small 
compass  plenty  to  think  about  and,  certainly,  plenty 
to  argue  about,  and  it  is  difficult  not  to  digress  and 
write  all  the  obvious  things  that  at  once  enter  the 
photographic  mind.  Of  course,  most  people  who  visit 
the  show  go  sharpened  and  alert,  by  the  words  just 
quoted  on  the  invitation-card — to  see,  or  not  to  see, 
according  to  their  attitude  of  mind,  the  fact  of  beauty 
as  demonstrated  in  the  straight  photographs  that  hang 
on  the  walls.  And  needless  to  say,  we  were  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  Perhaps,  it  was  unfortunate  that  we 
came  straight  from  a little  exhibition  of  woodcuts. 
These  had  sunk  into  our  minds  somewhat  deeply: 
their  restful,  colored  spaces  seemed  satisfying  and  beau- 
tiful. And  so  it  took  a few  minutes  to  attune  our  minds 
to  the  photographic  medium.  But  in  spite  of  this 
drawback,  we  can  honestly  say  that  we  think  Mr.  Muir 
substantiates  his  contention  in  a few  of  the  prints 
shown.  His  subjects  are  varied;  there  are  Irish 
bathing-snapshots,  glimpses  from  an  airplane,  Italian 
war-scenes.  New  York  sky-scrapers,  alpine  sports 
pictures,  and  just  quiet  bits  of  Yorkshire  scenery.  And 
it  was  amongst  the  latter — some  of  them  quite  old 
friends — that  we  found  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
fact  of  beauty. 

But  then,  is  not  this  fact  of  beauty  rather  a will-o’- 
the-wisp,  an  intangible,  mystical  spirit,  that  will  reveal 
itself  to  one  person  in  some  particular  picture  at  a cer- 
tain stage  of  the  beholder’s  artistic  culture  and  percep- 
tion, remaining  hidden  from  the  rest  of  us?  The 
English  peasant’s — there  still  are  such  in  this  small 
country — fact  of  beauty  is  fairly  accurately  expressed 
at  the  present  day  in  a brilliant  oliograph,  as  can  be 
seen  by  the  decoration  of  the  cottage- walls;  and  to  go 
to  the  other  extreme,  it  is  improbable  if  the  cubist 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  Mr.  Muir’s  pictures  as 
the  last  word  on  the  subject.  Any  individual  who  has 
had  a reasonable  amount  of  experience  will  smile  at 
pictures  now,  which,  say  twenty  years  ago,  repre- 
sented to  him  the  fact  of  beauty,  and  there  are  many 
people  who  would  still  not  admit  that  photography, 
in  any  circumstances,  can  reveal  the  fact  of  beauty; 
and  so  we  are  led  to  think  that  it  is  all  a matter  of  tem- 
( Continued  on  next  page ) 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


The  Pilgrims  and  Their  Monument.  By  Edmund 

J.  Carpenter.  310  pages.  Copiously  illustrated. 

Price,  cloth,  $1.50.  Published  for  the  Cape  Cod 

Pilgrim  Memorial  Association,  by  D.  Appleton  & Co. 

During  the  tercentenary,  in  1920,  of  the  Landing  of 
the  Pilgrims,  Provincetown  and  Plymouth  in  Massa- 
chusetts will  be  chief  centers  of  interest.  Although 
the  latter  town,  because  it  became  the  first  permanent 
home  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Leyden,  Holland,  and  its  short 
distance  from  Boston,  will  attract  a large  proportion 
of  the  large  army  of  visitors  to  the  Cape  Cod  region, 
Provincetown  will  be  favored  with  a considerable  share 
of  modern  pilgrims.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it 
was  at  Provincetown  that  the  Pilgrims  made  their  first 
landing  (November  21,  1620,  new  style),  after  a long 
and  perilous  transatlantic  voyage.  It  was  in  the  cabin 
of  the  “Mayflower,”  as  she  lay  in  the  harbor  of  Prov- 
incetown, that  the  famous  covenant  was  drawn  up 
and  signed — the  first  voluntary  document  declaring 
free  self-government,  that  is  known  in  all  modern  his- 
tory. Here,  also,  on  board  the  historic  “Mayflower” 
the  first  white  child  in  New  England  was  born,  viz., 
a little  boy  named  Peregrine  White,  and  the  first 
death  of  a white  person  in  New  England  occurred. 
Then,  too,  the  “Mayflower”  lay  anchored  in  Province- 
town  harbor  five  weeks  before  proceeding  to  Plymouth, 
the  place  of  final  settlement.  In  speaking  of  the  tall, 
embattled  tower  (the  Pilgrim  Monument)  at  Province- 
town,  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone,  in  1907,  the  late 
Curtis  Guild,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  said,  “This 
monument  rises,  a beacon  to  the  mariner,  because  in 
this  harbor  American  water  first  embraced  the  ship 
which,  in  a dissolute  and  corrupt  age,  brought  to 
Massachusetts  not  merely  household  goods,  but  house- 
hold gods.  The  ‘Mayflower’s’  spiritual  cargo  was 
ideals  of  chastity  among  women  and  of  honor  among 
men,  of  a free  government  by  a free  people,  of  equality 
of  opportunity  and,  above  all,  of  ordered  liberty  under 
the  law  upon  which  men  of  their  own  race,  and  men  of 
other  races  who  came  after  them,  have  builded  not  one 
State  only,  but  the  United  States  of  America.” 

Of  the  seven  chapters  which  comprise  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter’s volume,  the  first  three  are  devoted  to  the  history 
of  the  Pilgrims,  the  voyage  of  the  “Mayflower,”  and 
the  experiences  of  the  Pilgrims  from  their  landing  at 
Provincetown  to  their  arrival  at  Plymouth,  which  they 
made  their  permanent  home.  The  remainder  of  the 
book  is  taken  up  by  the  story  of  the  Pilgrim  Monument 
(the  great  Italian  tower,  that  was  selected  as  the  most 
suitable  design)  from  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  to 
its  completion.  Accompanied  by  photographs  of  prom- 
inent men,  and  of  the  monument  during  all  the  phases 
of  its  construction,  is  a detailed  account  of  the  initial 
ceremony  and  that  which  attended  the  dedication  of 
the  monument,  together  with  the  notable  addresses  of 
the  invited  guests.  Among  the  distinguished  men  who 
participated  in  these  exercises  were  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Governor  Curtis  Guild,  Right  Hon.  James 


Brice,  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  William  B.  Lawrence 
and  J.  Henry  Sears,  president  of  the  Pilgrim  Memorial 
Association  (speakers  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone, 
August  20,  1907);  and  President  William  H.  Taft, 
Governor  Eben  S.  Draper,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Charles 
W.  Eliot  and  J.  Henry  Sears  (speakers  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  monument,  August  5,  1910).  Appropriate 
and  impressive  Masonic  ceremonies  marked  both  of 
these  events. 

The  addresses  that  stand  out  prominently  for  the 
enunciation  of  sound  Americanism,  justice  and  right, 
were  those  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
and  Curtis  Guild.  They  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  present.  They 
should  be  read  by  every  man,  woman  and  child  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  for  they  con- 
tain the  very  essence  of  the  principles  that  constitute  and 
guide  a free  nation  in  times  of  peace,  in  times  of  unrest 
and  in  times  of  war.  Despite  the  high  cost  of  living 
and  unsettled  industrial  conditions,  there  is  considerable 
travel,  due  to  an  earnest  desire  to  see  America,  which 
next  year  will  include  the  early  Pilgrim  settlements  in 
Provincetown  and  Plymouth,  and  will  attract  modern 
Pilgrims  from  far  and  near.  These  tourists,  and  stay- 
at-homes  as  well,  will  find  Mr.  Carpenter’s  “The 
Pilgrims  and  Their  Monument”  inspiring,  instructive 
and  entertaining. 

The  Photo-Era  Prize-Cup  the  Goal 

Leeds,  England. 

Dear  Mr.  French: 

I beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  Photo-Era  Prize- 
Cup.  It  is  beautiful,  in  every  way,  and  I thank  you 
most  heartily  for  it.  I have  just  over  a hundred 
trophies;  but  I must  say  that  the  Photo-Era  Cup 
stands  out  quite  alone.  Here  let  me  whisper  something 
to  you — I shall  never  be  satisfied  until  I have  a pair  of 
them.  A friend-worker  has  been  paying  me  a visit 
to  look  at  some  of  my  stuff,  and  the  cup  arrived  almost 
at  the  same  time.  He  left  me  envious  of  both;  but  left 
with  a fixed  determination  to  do  better. 

Again  thanking  you,  I remain. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  Herbert  Saunders. 

The  London  Letter 

(Continued  from  the  preceding  page ) 
perament  and  culture,  and  each  individual  will,  and 
must  judge,  not  so  much  by  the  accepted  laws  of  art, 
but  by  the  way  a particular  picture  affects  him  at  the 
stage  of  culture  he  has  reached  when  studying  it. 

We  have  this  month  taken  up  our  allotted  space 
with  the  two  exhibitions  because  they  are  important 
and,  in  different  ways,  likely  to  influence  photographic 
work  and  thought  to  a considerable  extent,  and  we 
can  only  briefly  refer  to  the  great  railway-strike  that 
virtually  affected  every  one.  The  letter-post  was  main- 
tained with  difficulty  by  motor-service,  but  parcels 
were  not  accepted  by  the  Post  Office,  consequently, 
many  people  who  live  away  from  the  shops  ran  out  of 
necessary  photographic  materials.  We,  ourselves, 
had  the  unusual  experience  of  traveling  to  town  in  a 
springless,  crowded,  motor  lorry  in  order  to  purchase 
some  much-needed  large-sized  plates.  These  had  to 
be  carried  (in  a rucksack)  right  across  London,  and 
again  a lengthy  distance  home  from  the  lorry,  and  we 
began  to  realize  what  a useful  institution  the  parcel- 
post  was,  and  were  very  glad  to  welcome  it  back  into 
activity. 
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Wellington  Plates  and  Paper 

We  take  pleasure  to  present  on  this  page  a picture 
sent  us  through  the  courtesy  of  Wellington  and  Ward, 
Elstree,  Herts,  England.  It  is  peculiarly  suggestive  of 
the  Christmas-season,  when  old  and  young  join  in  sing- 
ing merry  Christmas  carols.  The  well-known  excel- 
lence of  the  photographic  material  produced  by  Well- 
ington and  Ward  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  origi- 
nal negative  of  this  merry  picture  was  made  on  the 
Wellington  Xtra  Speedy  Plate  and  the  print  on  Well- 
ington Ennamo  Bromide  Paper.  The  makers  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  all  inquiries  with  regard  to  their 
admirable  products. 


obtained  in  the  popular  2}4  x 3J4  size  >s  the  Auto-Fixt- 
Focus  camera,  manufactured  by  the  Herbert  and  Hues- 
gen  Company,  18  East  4 2d  Street,  New  York  City. 
An  interesting,  illustrated  booklet  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  manufacturers. 

Ilex  High-Grade  Shutters 

Ilex  shutters,  made  by  the  Hex  Optical  Company, 
726  Portland  Avenue,  Rochester,  combine  the  latest 
and  best  features  of  shutter-construction.  So  well  are 
these  shutters  made  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment used  them  during  the  war  and  continues  to  use 
them  to-day.  An  interesting  new  catalog  is  ready  for 


Courtesy  of  Wellington  and  Ward 

A CHRISTMAS-CABOL 


Marion’s  Record  Plates 

Readers  of  Photo-Era  have  long  known  of  the 
sterling  merits  of  Marion  Plates;  but  up  to  the  present 
moment  these  plates  have  been  rather  difficult  to  ob- 
tain in  quantity  and  with  regularity.  Now,  however, 
through  the  enterprise  of  John  Wanamaker,  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  Marion  Plates  may  be  obtained 
through  nearly  all  dealers  or  direct  from  the  distrib- 
utors who  will  forward  descriptive  matter  at  request. 

The  Auto-Fixt-Focus  Camera 

The  small,  convenient  pocket-camera  has  come  to 
stay.  Among  the  many  standard  equipments  to  be 


distribution.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  photo- 
dealers or  direct  from  the  makers. 

Ensignette  Cameras 

Many  photographic  products  made  good  during  the 
war.  and,  perhaps,  none  did  better  service  than  the 
Ensignette  Cameras.  These  little  equipments  are 
now  obtainable  through  photo-dealers  or  from  G.  Gen- 
nert,  24  East  13th  Street,  New  York.  Amateur  and 
professional  photographers  who  are  interested  in  a 
thoroughly  reliable  pocket-camera  which  offers  an  ex- 
cellent choice  of  lens-and-shutter  equipment  should 
inspect  these  cameras  without  delay.  A heavy  Christ- 
mas-demand  is  already  apparent  and  delay  may  result 
in  disappointment. 
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Bciusch  & Lomb 


TESSAR  ANASTIGMATS 


What  will 

the  negative  show? 


There’s  density  and  definition; 
detail  in  high  lights  and  shadows; 
correctness  of  perspective;  color 
value — consider  all  these. 


For  the  negative  can  show  only 
what  the  lens  throws  upon  it. 


And  any  picture  worth  taking  at 
all  is  worth  taking  as  well  as  it  can 
be  taken. 


In  poor  light — cloudy  or  rainy 
outdoors,  on  porches  or  indoors — 
good  snapshots — better  than  many 
a time  exposure— can  be  made 
easily  through  Bausch  & Lomb 
Tessar  Anastigmats  (Ic,  f.4.5.,  or 
lib,  f.6.3).  And  in  bright  sunlight 
they  stop  the  fastest  action  blurlessly. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  put  a Tessar 
Anastigmat  on  your  camera.  Then 
you  will  see  how  pleasurable 
photography  can  be. 


BAUSCH  & LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 
622 ST.  PAUL  STREET,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  WASHINGTON 

Leading  American  Makers  of  Photo- 
graphic Lenses,  Microscopes,  Projection 
Apparatus  (Balopticons) , Ophthalmic 
Lenses  and  Instruments,  Photo-micro- 
graphic  Apparatus,  Range-finders  and 
Gun-sights  for  Army  and  Navy,  Search- 
light Reflectors,  Stereo-Prism  Binocu- 
lars, Magnifiers  and  Other  High-Grade 
Optical  Products. 
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MEMORY’S  FAITHFUL  ALLY  | 

After  the  vacation  is  over  and  you  try  to  describe  what 
you  have  seen,  or  portray  some  pleasant  experience,  how 
often  have  you  wished  that  you  could  reproduce  the  actual 
scenes,  the  faces,  the  incidents,  just  as  they  were.  Pic- 
tures always  tell  the  story  better  and  quicker  than  words! 

ANSCO  CAMERAS 

are  designed  to  meet  vacation  requirements.  So  small 
you  can  carry  one  with  you  always  — in  pocket  or  hand- 
bag, ever  ready  for  the  unexpected  picture.  They  are 
quick  in  action,  simple  in  operation  and  watcli-like  in 
accuracy.  They  take  real  pictures  and  beautiful  enlarge- 
ments may  be  made  to  any  desired  size  from  their  clear, 
sharp  negatives.  Six  models  — fifteen  lens  and  shutter 
equipments.  Priced  from  $8.00  to  $75.00. 

At  your  dealer's 

ANSCO  COMPANY  binghamton,  new  york  | 

When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


THE  MOST 

^ IN  THE 

ADVANCED 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

TYPE  OF 

WORLD 

SHUTTER 

fi  — 

— 

w AM  Showing  the  Famous  Ilex  Gear 

“Use  an  Ilex  and  avoid  shutter 

Combination  for  governing 
the  slower  and  higher 

trouble.”  Write  today 

for  our  free  catalog 

speeds 

ILEX  OPTICAL  COMPANY,  784  Ilex  Circle,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  i 

ALBERT  A.  LANE 

73  WARREN  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

SUPPLY  THE  PAPER  FOR 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 

272  Congress  St.,  Boston 
ARE  PRINTERS  OF 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

HONOLULU— J A P \ ]\  CHIN  A— PHILIPPINES 
SMALL  PARTIES  LEAVING  SAN  FRANCISCO 

JULY  30  AND  OCTOBER  11,  1919 

JAPAN  IN  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SEASON 
Booklet  on  Request 

CLARK  S TOURS 

TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK  CITY 

New  England  Agents 

W.  H.  EAVES  Steamship  and  Tourist  Agency 
10  CONGRESS  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

KODAKS  a CAMERAS 
LENSES 

NEW  or  USED— MODELS  and  STYLES  to  suit  the  individual 
and  purpose,  at  the  lowest  prices.  NOW  is  the  time  to  obtain 

OUR  BARGAIN-CATALOG 

and  convince  yourself  that  we  offer  extraordinary  values.  If  you 
have  a perplexing  problem  to  decide  relative  to  photography, 
our  experienced  sales-force  will  gladly  render  assistance. 

First-class  merchandise — moderate  prices  and 
prompt  service — Guaranteed. 
CENTRAL  CAMERA  CO.,  124  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
Dept.  21  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

THE  REXO  WAY  TO  BETTER  PICTURES 

Are  you  getting  the  most  out  of  photography  or  do  you  just  snap  the 
picture  and  let  somebody  else  do  the  rest.  Why  not  get  100^,  pleasure? 

THE  1919  REXO  BOOK 

ml 

describes  in  detail  the  complete  REXO  LINE  of  cameras,  speed  film,  papers,  portrait 
lenses,  filters,  exposure  meters,  finishing  outfits,  developers,  toners  and  a hundred  other 
accessories  which  will  double  your  photographic  pleasures. 

11 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  a copy  to-day  mentioning  this  magazine. 

Discriminating  Amatuers  Use 

1 Rex&  s FSED  fata 

vjFtj 

Try  a Roll  To-day  and  Compare  the  Results 

240  E.  Ontario  St.  - CHICAGO  Bufke & JameS las  225  Fifth  Ave.  - NEW  YORK 
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To  Contributors:  Contributions  relating  to  pho- 
tography are  solicited  and  will  receive  careful 
consideration.  Preference  is  given  to  MS.  that  is 
typewritten,  and  to  authors  who  are  practical 
amateur  or  professional  photographers. 

To  Subscribers : A reminder  of  expiration  will  be 
sent  separately  at  the  time  the  last  magazine  of 
every  subscription  is  mailed.  Prompt  renewal  will 
ensure  the  uninterrupted  receipt  of  the  magazine 
for  the  following  year.  Send  both  old  and  new 
addresses,  when  requesting  a change. 


Yearly  Subscription-Rates:  United  States  and 

Mexico,  $2.00  postpaid : single  copy,  20  cents. 
Canadian  subscription,  $2.35  postpaid  ; single  copy, 
25  cents.  Foreign  subscription,  $2.75  postpaid ; 
single  copy.  Is.  3d.  Club-rates  in  U.S.  $1.75: 
Canada,  $2.10. 

Agents  for  Great  Britain,  Houghtons,  Ltd.,  88-89 
High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.,  England,  with  whom 
subscriptions  may  be  placed. 
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24,  East  13th  Street 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Fowler  & Slater  Co. 
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Sweet,  Wallach  & Co.  Inc. 

133,  N.  Wabash  Avenue 
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Hirsch  & Kaye 

218,  Post  Street 

LOS  ANGELES 

Howland  & Dewey  Co. 

510,  South  Broadway 


A British  Production 
replacing  German  Metol: 
SERCHOL  is  more 
active,  easier  to 
control,  keeps  better, 

. . r 

is  stainless,  gives 
richer  blacks. 


PROPRIETORS;- 

W.  BUTCHER  &l  SONS,  LTD 
CAMERA  HOUSE,  FARRINGDON  AVENUE, 
LONDON,  ENOLAND. 


MANY  of  the  really  good  values 
in  used  lenses  and  apparatus 
are  not  found  in  bargain-lists. 

We  usually  have  many  items  of  merit; 
but  as  these  are  selected  items  they 
change  too  rapidly  to  issue  lists. 

Inquiries  are  invited — particularly  on 
high-grade  standard  goods. 

WE  STOCK  plates  on  thin  glass  in 
centimeter  sizes. 

WE  MAKE  enlargements  pictorial ly 
with  Smith  Soft-Focus  lenses. 


Pinkham  & Smith  Company 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

292  Boylston  Street  ::  13§  Bromfield  Street 


A NEW  BOOK 
FOR  PICTORIALISTS 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

AND 

FINE  ART 

By  HENRY  TURNER  BAILEY 

Dean  of  Cleveland  School  of  Art 
Adviser  at  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 

In  twelve  chapters : Where  we  all  begin — Our 
Common  Second  Step — The  Slough  of  "High 
Art" — The  Parting  of  the  Ways — The  Discov- 
ery of  Pictorial  Material — The  Subject  only — 
The  Subject  in  Place — The  Subject  enhanced 
— Rhythm — Balance — The  Sirens — Harmony. 

Format,  7 A x 10 ^ inches.  96  reproductions  of  original 
photographs  and  famous  paintings.  124  pages. 

Price,  SI. 50.  Postage  according  to  zone. 

Address  your  orders  to 

PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE 

367  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  U.S.A. 
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LIFE-STUDIES 

SEMI-DRAPED  and  IN  THE  NUDE 
For  Use  in  Place  of  Living  Models 

Sold  only  to  painters,  illustrators,  architects,  design- 
ers, art-students,  photographers  in  high  standing, 
and  physicians,  proved  as  such  to  our  satisfaction. 

Endorsed  by  connoisseurs  for  beauty  and  refine- 
ment of  pose,  excellence  of  photographic  technique 
| and  sincerity  of  purpose. 

(NOT  SOLD  PROMISCUOUSLY 

These  are  direct,  black  photographic  prints  on  double- 
weight paper.  There  is  no  catalog,  samples  are  not 
^submitted,  nor  are  sets  sent  on  approval;  but  they  are  sold 
i under  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty,  which  every  reader  knows 
>is  an  absolute  assurance  of  satisfaction  in  every  respect. 

Sets  A,  C or  O,  20 — 5 x 7 Prints 
\ Sets  B,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H or  I,  12—8  x 10  Prints 

iress.  With  Photo-Era,  1 year,  $6.  75 

4 367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.S.A. 


uaranty 


' - ds  Remember  the  Photo-Era  G' 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Forty  cents  a line.  Payable  in  advance.  Minimum  Four  Lines,  $1.50 
Copy  must  be  received  on  or  before  the  fifth  of  the  preceding  month 

PHOTO-ERA,  3 6 7 BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  U.g.A. 


FOR  SALE  WANTED 


SHARP  PICTURES  ASSURED.  MacMillan’s  Distograph  meas- 
ures  the  distance  accurately  at  a glance.  A war-time  invention  adapted 
to  photography.  See  display  advertisement  in  this  issue.  At  your 
dealer's  or  post-paid  for  81.25.  A.  W.  MacMillan,  Ellis  Avenue 
and  43d  Street,  E.  Chicago,  111. 


BEAUTIFULLY  COLORED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENLARGE- 
MENTS IN  OIL  AND  WATERCOLOR  of  picturesque  Nova  Scotia 
made  by  a practical  expert  photographer  and  colorist.  Prices,  81.50 
and  up.  Personally  endorsed  by  Photo-Era.  Address,  J.  H.  Jost, 
99  Magoun  Avenue,  Medford,  Mass. 


COMPLETE  SET,  EDITION  DE  LUXE  (AMERICAN),  20 
VOLUMES  OF  "THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER,”  in 
sumptuous  Roycroft  binding.  Each  volume  is  fully  illustrated.  Sub- 
jects of  the  various  volumes  sent  upon  application.  Superb  addition 
to  any  library.  Never  used.  Cost  $75;  will  sell  for  $35  cash. 
Address,  A.  F.,  Photo-Era  Magazine. 


PORTFOLIO  OF  63  HALF-TONES  OF  AURORA  LIFE- 
STUDIES  ($5.00),  both  draped  and  in  the  nude,  and  print-set  No.  300, 
consisting  of  twelve  6 x 10  original  nude  photographs  (statuary  poses), 
$4.00 — total  value  89.00  for  $8.00  net,  sent  by  express,  on  receipt  of 
price,  by  Photo-Era  Magazine,  367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.S.A. 
Each  subject  is  an  art-gem,  and  the  variety  is  very  great.  Not  sent 
by  mail.  These  portfolios  are  not  sold  promiscuously. 


No.  1 GRAUDAC  DALLMEYER  TELEPHOTO-LENS  for 
less  than  half  of  present  value;  one  11-inch  Ross  Telecentric  F/5.4; 
would  like  17-inch  large  Adon  F /6.  Address  J.  B.  Hadaway, 
Swampscott,  Mass. 


HIGH-CLASS  IMPORTED  CAMERAS  AND  LENSES.  Largest 
sale  of  Miniature  and  pocket  cameras,  including  Adams  Vesta  with 
F/4.5  Tessar;  Newman  & Guardia  Sibyl  with  F/4.5  Tessar;  lea  Ideal 
with  F /4.5  Tessar;  lea  Cupido  with  F /4.5  Tessar;  Icarette  A with 
F /4.7  Tessar;  Icarette  C with  F /4.5  Tessar;  Goerz  C.  P.  Tenax;  lea 
Atom;  Gaumont  Block-Notes,  and  all  popular  small  cameras  from  V.  P. 
size  up  to  Postcard  with  Anastigmats.  STEREOSCOPIC  CAMERAS 
my  Specialty.  Write  and  state  your  wants.  A.  Madeline,  503  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


GRAVURES  OF  BALLANCE’S  PICTURES 

Now  obtainable.  The  first  three  just  published: — - 
Pines  on  the  Riviera  The  Way  side- Shrine 

An  Old  Landing-Place , Lake  Como 
Size  8^x6,  hand-printed  on  rough  art-paper,  15x12;  price  8 1.00 each 
SEPIA  BROMIDE  ENLARGEMENTS  of  his  well-known  collec- 
tion of  Photo-Studies  from  Switzerland,  Riviera,  Rome,  Florence, 
Venice,  Sicily,  Italian  Lakes,  Tyrol,  etc.  15  x 12.  82.00  each. 

Catalog  and  small  originals  of  any  selected  subject  sent  free  on 
approval.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  G.  R.  BALLANCE, 

34  Birchwood  Avenue,  Muswell  Hill,  London,  N.  10,  England 


A BOOK  FOR  PHOTO - 

LIGHT  AND  SHADE— AND  T 

By  M.  LUCKIER 

This  book  fills  a long-felt  need.  It  deals  with  the  fundame. 
the  student  to  observe,  record  and  control  illumination  as  applir 
raphy.  Each  such  application  is  illustrated  fully  and  appropr 
student  as  well  as  of  the  photographer.  The  latter,  as  a rule, 
sources  and  their  actual  behavior,  and  his  use  of  light,  natura' 
however  admirable  are  the  results  in  many  instances.  Reall. 
can  be  accomplished  only  with  the  aid  of  a thorough  understan 
fore  the  photographer,  who  depends  upon  light  for  the  attair. 
practical  character  of  his  sources  of  illumination.  The  book  t 
ters,  which  deal  with  the  shadow;  the  scale  of  values;  the  i, 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  stagecraft,  photography,  vis 

Surely,  this  array  of  subjects,  each  presented  clearly,  concise' 
appeal  to  every  photographer  who  is  eager  to  excel  in  his  work. 

135  photo-illustrations,  10  tables,  265  pages.  Price,  $2.50.  Su 
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SPOT  CASH  AND  HIGHEST  PRICES  FOR  YOUR  CAMERA 
OR  LENS.  Write  brief  description  of  what  you  have.  We  will  make 
you  a cash-offer  by  return  mail.  If  you  wish,  you  may  send  your 
goods,  subject  to  our  offer;  and,  if  our  offer  is  not  satisfactory, 
we  will  prepay  charges  on  your  goods  in  returning  them  to  you. 
Bass  Camera  Company,  109  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


ONE  FIRST-CLASS  OPERATOR;  three  6rst-class  retouchers; 
one  who  can  etch  backgrounds,  and  one  printer  who  can  take  full 
charge  of  printing-rooms.  Sweet,  Wallach  & Co.,  (H.)  133  North 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


WE  CAN  PAY  YOU  THE  HIGHEST  PRICE  FOR  YOUR 
CAMERA  OR  LENS.  Furnish  us  with  the  best  description  you 
possibly  can  and  you  will  receive  a cash  or  trade-offer.  If  you  prefer, 
you  can  send  in  your  goods  subject  to  our  inspection  and  then,  if  our 
offer  is  unsatisfactory,  we  will  return  your  goods  charges  prepaid. 
Central  Camera  Co.,  124  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


PHOTO-VACATIONISTS.  BARQUE ' BEACH  INN,  AT 
MOUNT  DESERT,  MAINE.  Facing  the  ocean.  An  ideal  spot  for 
photographers,  offering  an  unusual  combination  of  surf-scenes,  moun- 
tains, lakes  and  woods.  Near  Lafayette  National  Park.  Terms  S3. 00 
per  day,  up.  Address,  Proprietor,  Bass  Harbor,  Bernard,  Maine. 


ROSS  TELECENTRIC  LENS  for  4x5  or  3}  x 4$  size  plate. 
Must  be'  ’ -*  r"  — o.  v-  - 
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Reliable  Dealers  Worthy  of  Your  Patronage 


Reliable  Photo-Supply  House 


WILLOUGHBY 


110  West  32d  St. 
NEW  YORK 


Bargain-Prices  Everything  Photographic 


KODAK -FINISHING 

With  us  is  a business  in  itself,  not  a sideline. 
That’s  why  we  can  give  service.  Your  mail- 
orders receive  the  same  service. 

ROBEY-FRENCH  CO. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Dept.  D 38  Bromfield  Street  BOSTON 


TOM  HAD  A WAY 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  BROKER 

BEST  THREE  BETS  OF  THE  DAY 
Spectro-Panchroma  Portable  Twin-Arc  Lamp  for  all  photo- 
graphic purposes.  Hypono , the  three-minute  hypo-eliminator, 
50c.  postage  prepaid.  Watkins  Time-Thermometer  for  Rytol 
or  Glycin,  75c.  postage  prepaid. 

TOM  HADAWAY,  235  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
“If  you  don't  need  it,  I can  sell  it;  if  you  need  it,  I can  get  it 


DON’T  BUY  A CAMERA 

NEW  OR  USED 

unless  you  can  find  a large  assortment  of  various  makes  at 
bottom-prices  and  at  a reliable  dealer’s.  You  make  no 
mistake  to  try  the 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

108  FULTON  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


PALLADIOTYPE 

In  sepia  and  black  tones. 

Buff  and  white  matte  surface  papers. 

Black  Palladiotype  is  unsurpassed  for  landscapes. 
Buff  Sepia  ( Japine  Surface)  and  Buff  Black  for  Portraits. 
Palladiotype  is  a "daylight”  paper  and  easy  to  work. 
Write  for  sample  Portrait  or  Landscape. 

WILLIS  & CLEMENTS,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


McCormick’s  Lantern-Slide  Mats 

We  believe  these  to  be  the  very  best  Lantern-Slide  Mats  upon 
the  market.  Give  perfect  rectangular  corners,  and  openings  of 
any  sZide-dimensions.  Easy  to  adjust. 

Also  may  be  used  for  matting  the  smaller  sizes  of  negatives. 
Price,  100  pairs,  85c.;  25  pairs,  35c.,  prepaid.  Sample  free. 

OBRIG  CAMERA  COMPANY 

Trade  Supplied 

Sole  Distributors.  147  Fulton  Street,  N.Y. 


No.  2 Harvey  Exposure-Meter  $2.00 

For  All  Cameras — Exteriors  and  Interiors 
Harvey  Motion-Picture  Exposure-Meter  $2.00 
For  Exterior  Work  Only 
YOUR  DEALER  OR 

G.  L.  HARVEY,  105  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

fQfe,  GET  OUR  MONTHLY 

BARGAIN-LIST 

Hpglil  BASS  CAMERA  CO. 

109  No.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  E,  Chicago 

SECOND-HAND  LENSES 

ALL  MAKES  AND  SIZES 

Work  just  as  well  as  new  ones.  Send  for  our  bargain-list 

HYATT’S  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

417  North  Broadway  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

ARTISTIC  MOUNTS 

LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  WEIGHTS/jr 

Mounting  Sketches  and  Prints 

THE  SEYMOUR  COMPANY 
245  7th  Avenue  (24th  Street)  - - New  York 

Burt  Exposure  meter 

An  all-aluminum  pocketpiece, 

INSURES  GOOD-  PICTURES 

quickly  — with  little  effort. 
Graflex  and  Graphic  cameras. 

A.  6.  BURT.  JH.  & CO. 

Mam,  ufa  ct  urers 
| 10  S.  La  Salle  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Wff&K/tJ.yr flj  Fluid 

Standard  White  Marking  Ink  and  White 
Opaque  for  all  Photo  uses  with  “Border 
DesignsforPhoto  Albums.”  At  Dealers,  25c. 
From  Manufacturer,  10c.  extra  for  mailing 

J,  W.  JOHNSTON 

New  Arts  Bldg.  (Dept.  P),  Rochester,  N.Y, 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


|\|ew  England 

Conservatory 


OF  MUSIC 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST-EQUIPPED  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


George  W.  Chadwick 
Director 


Year  Opens 
September  IS,  1919 


In  the  Music  Center  of  America 

It  affords  pupils  the  opportunity,  environment 
and  atmosphere  essential  to  a finished  musical 
education. 

Complete  Equipment 

The  largest  Conservatory  Building  in  the  world ; 
has  its  own  auditorium  and  fourteen  pipe-organs. 
Every  facility  for  the  teaching  of  music. 
Dormitories  for  women  students. 

Curriculum 

Courses  in  every  branch  of  music,  applied  and 
theoretical. 

Owing  to  the  Practical  Training 

In  our  Normal  Department,  graduates  are  much 
in  demand  as  teachers. 


The  Free  Privileges 

Of  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the  oppor- 
tunities of  ensemble  practice  and  appearing 
before  audiences,  and  the  daily  associations  are 
invaluable  advantages  to  the  music-student. 

A Complete  Orchestra 

Offers  advanced  pupils  in  voice,  piano,  organ 
and  violin  experience  in  rehearsal  and  public 
appearance  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  an 
exceptional  training  for  the  concert-stage. 

Dramatic  Department 

Practical  training  in  acting,  with  public  pres- 
entations. 


Address:  Ralph  L.  Flanders,  General  Manager 


LOW  VISIBILITY 

Spoiled  many  a raid  by  sea  and  air  during  the  war. 
It  accounts  for  still  more  shattered  hopes  in  the  photo- 
graphic studio.  A sudden  shower  can  change  the  bright- 
est June  day  into  more  than  twilight-darkness — and  ruin 
that  exposure  which  of  all  others  you  wanted  to  be  the 
best. 

Cooper  Hewitt  Light 

puts  you  above  the  clouds,  into  the  realm  of  eternal 
sunshine.  You  need  never  retreat  on  account  of  "low 
visibility,”  even  before  the  most  restless  child  and  the 
darkest  sky. 

Can  you  afford  to  turn  out  even  an  occasional  portrait 
that  is  not  up  to  your  standard  ? Cooper  Hewitt  light 
ensures  the  highest  class  work  uniformly.  Nothing  less 
can  be  satisfactory. 




| BETTER  THAN* 

P 

mmm 

Cooper  Hewitt  Electric  Co. 

General  Offices  and  Works,  Eighth  and  Grand  Streets,  Hoboken,  N.J. 
Boston — 161  Summer  St.  Los  Angeles — Keese  Eng.  Corp. 

Chicago — 215  Fisher  Bldg.  Milwaukee— Majestic  Building 

Cincinnati — 1st  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.  Philadelphia — Drexel  Bldg. 

Cleveland — Engineers’ Bldg.  Pittsburgh — Westinghouse  Bldg. 

Detroit — Ford  Building  St.  Louis — Central  Nat.  Bank  Bldg. 

Syracuse — University  Building 


Photo-Era  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


Post  card 
size  pictures . 


For  pictures  ’round  the  world  or 
’round  the  house — for  the  story 
of  the  tour  or  the  history  of  the 
household 

34  Autographic  Kodak 

Price, $25.07 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  your  dealer’s. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


VELOX 


makes  a good  print  from  a fair 
negative,  an  excellent  print 
from  a good  negative,  and  the 
best  print  possible  from  any 
negative. 


NEPERA  DEPARTMENT, 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


At  your  dealer's. 


Photo-Era  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


